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THE WORLD INFLUENCE OP EARLT ROME 

By DK. EDTJABD MEYER 

Professor of Ancient History in tbo Unlvexsity of Berlin, Meml>er of the Ro2nan*Geniiim 
Commission of the Imperial Geiman lubtitute. 

It might have been supposed that 'with the death of Ale^cauder the 
politioal connection between the eastern and western halves of the Medi- 
terranean, which had subsisted throughout the ivliolo course of Greek his- 
tory<» was severed except for such occasional and superficial f)Ouits of 
cout^t as, in the nature of things, had never been wholly lacking. As a 
matter of fact, the West was left to its own devices. But it presently 
became evident that the development which there took place, untroubled 
by interference from without, was fraught with consequences of the utmost 
moment to the Hellenistic political system. By abstaining from peremptory 
interference wliile sucli interference was yet possible, tlie Macedonian king- 
doms permitted a power to arise in Italy so strong that in a very short time 
it proceeded to aim a fatal blow at their own existence. 

This new power did not take its rise among those who had hitherto 
been the most formidable foes of Greece — the Sabello-Oscan tribes, whom 
Plato dreaded. These last were a race of warlike mountaineers living 
under a free system of tribal government, something like the Swiss of tlie 
later Middle Ages, except that cavaliw, ns well as infantry, played an im- 
portant part in their armies. LUce the Swiss, they strove to extend their 
borders on every side beyond the narrow limits of their native land. But 
tbej'- lacked what the Swiss of the Pour Cantons gained by their league 
witli Berne and Zurich — a steady political aim; tribe jostled tribe, the 
remoter endeavouring to wrest from the nearer what the latter had won. 
Thus, though they might subjugate cities of Greece, they were incapable of 
creating a great homogeneous state. The Caraceni, Fentri, Gaudini, and 
Hirpini, the four tribes of the mountain tract about the sources of the 
Voltnrnus and its tribafcaries, were the only ones which constituted a com- 
pact federation. After the middle of the fourth century these tribes began 
to press forward in every direction, against the Apulians to the east, the 
Luoanians to the south, the Oampanians, Sidicinians, and Yolscians to the 
west. But there they were confronted by a power which was destined to 
prove greater than they. 

n. w. — VOL. V, » ] 
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THE IIISTOHY OF RO^IE 


As early as the sixth century-,’ during the Etruscan penod, tlio city of 
Rome on the Tiber had grown into ii large and important community. 
After the overthrow of foreign dominion and the fall of the monarcliy, it 
maintained its supremacy over at least the majority of Iho ^untry town- 
ships of the little Latin nation, wliicli laboriously warded off the attacks 
of its neighbours under Roman hegemony. Not till about the year 400 did 
it succeed in driving the JEqui and Volscians back into their mouiilain 
fastnesses ; and in 388 it took the neighbouring Etruscan city of Yen. iJio 
great Celtic invasion brought it to the verge of ruin ; but having survived 
this peril it maintained its former predominance after the withdrawal of the 
ener^'. AVith the Greeks it was on friendly terms; from of old, Greek 
civilisation had found almost as ready acceptance among the Latins as 
among the Etruscans, and in the struggle Avitli the latter people Latins and 
Greeks had fought side by side. The middle of the fourth century wit- 
nessed a great expansion of Roman power; the Romans conquered the Vol- 
scians and several refractory Latin cities, and vanquished their Etruscan 
neighbours, and in the year 350 the Etruscan city of Cairo joined the 
Roman confederacy. At the same time Rome extended her dominion in 
the valley of the Liris and towards the coast ; and in the latter quarter the 
great city of Capua (together with Cunuc, now an Oscaii cit}-, and many 
others) threw themselves into the arms of Rome for protection against the 
Samnites. Soon after, in 33G-334, Capua and the Latin towns, which had 
revolted, were completely subjugated, and most of them incorporated into 
the Roman body politic. Peace had been maintained up to this time 
with the Samnites, to whom the south of the Campania and the vallcj* of 
the upper Liris had been abandoned; but when, in 325, Rome gained a foot- 
ing in Fregcllie and took the Greeks of Naples under her protection, an 
open conflict broke out between the two states, each of which was doing its 
utmost to extend its borders in Ital}'. 

In spite of the higher level of civilisation to which it lind risen, the 
state of Rome, like that of the Samnites, was a state of farmers. Hut it 
possessed wlmt the Samnitc tribal organisation lacked, a superior political 
system, which gave it the advantage of the municipal form of government, 
on exactly the same lines ns the municipal republics of Greece. But with 
this municipal organisation it combined (and therein lay the secret of its 
success) a capacity for expansion and an ever increasing extension of civil 
rights which offers the strongest contrast to the churlish spirit of the Greek 
cities. In the latter, purity of descent and the exclusion of all foreigners 
from civil rights was an axiom of political life, to wliicli radical democracies, 
like Athens, clung even more tenaciously tlian the rest ; and the conse- 
quence was that every success abroad led to the subjugation of the van- 
quished under the j^oke of the ruling citj'. Rome, on the contrar)', for all 
her conquests, made no subjects in Italy. In her own vicinity, and in 
Latium first of all, conquered communities were usually admitted to tlie 
Roman political confederacy on equal terms, and allowed to retain local 
autonomy (as municipia') under Homan supcr^i8ion. She extended the 
same system far into middle Ital}’ ; the francJiise and the rig]it of voting 
in the Roman popular assemblies (comitia^ being withheld onl}' from com- 
munities of alien language, bke the Etruscan Cserites, and the Campanians 
of Capua. In other cases, wlicn Rome had vanquished a foe she took 
possession of a portion of the public lands, and established citizens there 
as settlers to cultivate the soil ; the rest of the citizens retained complete 
liberty and political autonomy (Rome, however, altering the s3'stem of 
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government according to her own good pleasure and talking care tliat the 
administration fell into the hands of her own adherents), but were pledged 
by nn everlasting covenant to follow the Homan standards as free allies. 
Moreover, Rome had founded colonies in tlie heart of the enemy’s country, 
daiighteiscities organised as independent municipalities, wliich occupied the 
same position towards her as formerly' (before 386) the cities of the Latin 
League, and were consequejitly laiown as Latin colonies. By this organisa- 
tion Rome not only maintained possession, in every instance, of tlie territory 
siic had won, bub inndo provision for a constant supply of sound and capa- 
ble peasantry, from whose ranks the army was recruited. While retam- 
ing, in her political administration, the form of a city, she had in effect 
far outgrown its limitations and become a great state, with aU its forces 
at the disposal of the government unconditionally. To this circumstance 
it Ls due that while the constitution recognised the absolute sovereignty 
of tlio people (the abolition of the whole body of aristocratic privilege 
belongs to this very period)' the government X'omained vested in the hands 
of the great families of patrician and plebeian descent, and the dignity of 
oihcc, wJiich was degraded to a mere phantom in the Greek democracies, 
remained virtually undimiilishcd in Rome. The interests of the farming 
class and of the dominant families went hand in hand ; the former profited 
by the agrarian policy of expansion on which the latter insisted, and every 
success abroad, no maitor at wlmt cost, consolidated and increased the 
strength of the communit}^ and led a step farther on the road to supreme 
dominion. 

In numbers, military capacity, and martial ardour, the Samnites were at 
least a match for the Romans, their generals were ]^ossibly superior to those 
of Homo in ability ; the Samnites won more victones than their adversaries 
in the open field. Tiie Samnites’ farming communities perished through the 
defects of their political organisation ; they could not make a breach m the 
solid fabric of tlio might of Rome, nor master the Roman fortresses, even 
though they might capture one now and again ; while, thanks to her superior 
civilisation and the supplies of money, pTOvisions, and war material furnished 
by the various cities within her territory, Rome was able to carry on war 
much more continuously* than tho Snmnite farmer, whose armies could not 
remain in the field for more than a few weeks nt n time, because, like the 
Peloponnesians in tho war with Athens, their stock of provisions was exhausted 
and they were obliged to return homo to till their land. In addition to this 
disadvantage, all tiicir neighbouring tribes, tho clans in tlie Abruzzi, the 
Apulians, and for a while oven the Lucanians, took the part of Rome. 

In spite of all their, successes in the field the Samnites realised that they 
could not permanently withstand tho Romans single-handed ; they endeav- 
oured to drag the other nations of Italy into the contest, and thus the long 
conflict took on the character of a decisive struggle for the sovereignty of 
Italy. Twco the Samnites succeeded in bringing about a great coalition ; 
in 308 the Etruscans flung'' tlienisclvos upon Romo, in 295 tho Samnite troops 
joined tho hordes of tho Celts in Umbria, while the Etruscans flew to arms 
once more. The Homans remained victors on both occasions, and the great 
battle of Sentinum in 295 decided the fate of Italy. When the war ended, 
in tlio year 290, Home was the dominant power in Italy, and tlio submission 
of such portions of tho country as still retained their independence was 

> Not to tlio carliortlnto of 300, as is commonly supposed. Tho decisive political conflicts out 
of wliicli tho Inter system of Itoman goremment evolved tall witliiti tho period of the wars 
of tho Latins and Samnites and come lo a ftiinl ond tvitli tho Lex Ilortensln, In the year 287. 
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mcroly a matter of time. It was too late then for Tarentutn to stop into the 
breach and invoke the aid of Pyrrlms, king of Epirus, too late for the latter 
to resume the strife in tlie old spirit of the struggle of Greece against the 
Italians and Carthaginians. The piirlicularist iemiDer of the Greeks brought 
Tiig successes to nought as soon as they were won ; for all his superior ability 
as a oomiuander, and though h*. defeated the Humans, lie could not but recog- 
nise at once the superiority of their mililiiry syslera. Tiiougli lie advanced 
to tlie frontioi-s of Liitium and from afar saw the enemy’s capital at liis feet, 
lie could not shatter the fx'amework of the Komun stulc, and he ultimately 
succumbed to the Romans on tho battle-field of Bcuoventum (275^.^ 

Rome had now completed the conquest of Italy up to the margin of the 
valley- of the Po, and had everywhere inaugurated the system sketched in 
broad outline above. How firmly she had welded it was proved b^’ the fiery 
test of the war of Hannibal. There was no lack of the particularist spirit 
even in Ital^”, and the numerous nationalities which inhabited the peninsula, 
none of w^hom understood the language of the others, had no such common 
bond as init the various tribes of Greece together. In the territory over 
wjiich Rome ruled in 264, no less than six different languages were spoken, 
without counting the Ligurians, Celts, and Veneti. But Rome, -by repress- 
ing all open insubordination with inflexible energy while at the same time 
pursuing a liberal policy with regard to the interests of the dependent com- 
munities and leaving scope for loual autonomy as long as it was not danger- 
ous to herself, did more than creato a political entity ; from this germ begins 
to grow a sentiment of Italian nationality that reaches beyond racial differ- 
ences, and the new nation of tlie Italians or toga-wcarera (to^ati') has come 
to the birth. 

The mainspring of Roman success was the policy of agrarian expansion, 
and the farmers were the first to x^rofit by it. This fact rendered impossible 
the development of a municipal democracy after the Gx*eek model (such as 
Appius Claudius had attempted to set up in 308) based upon capital, trade, 
and handicraft, and the masses of the urban population, with an all-powerful 
demagogue at its head. 

From that time forward the urban population, restricted as it was to 
four districts, was practically overridden, as far ns political rights were con- 
cerned, in the comitia triduta (with which ordinary legislation rested) 
by the thirty-one districts of the agricultural class. But as the state grew 
into a great power and its chief town into a metropolis, the urban elements 
could not fau to acquire increasing influence, especially the wealth}'’ capi- 
talists (consisting largely of freedmen and the descendants of freedmen) 
who managed all matters of public finance. In the comitia centuriata 
which were organised on the basis of n property qualification, and whose 
functions included the election of magistrates and the settlement of peace 
and war, chese circles exercised vezy great influence, and the ^vealthiesfc 
found a compact organisation in the eighteen centuries of Imights. 

Tlie interests of the agricultural class did not extend beyond Italy; 
the late wars had prorided plenty of land for distribution, and if more were 
wanted it co^d be found in the territory of the Celts on the Po, tho 
southern portion of which bad been conquered ns early as 282 but not yet 
di'vided. The interests of the urban elements, the capitalists, on the con- 
trary, extended beyond the sea. To them the most pressing business of the 
moment was to indicate the preponderance of the state to the outside 
a orld, to adjust their relations abroad as best suited their own interests, and 
to deliver Italy from foreign competition, and, above nil, from Carthage ; 
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and not a few of the great ruling families wore nlliired, like the Glaudii, 
by the tempting prospect. 

Carthage and Romo had oome dangerously near together during the 
last few decades. As long before as the year 806 the two had concluded 
ft compact by which Rome was not to intervene in Sicily nor Carthage in 
Italy. The rival states had indeed united against PyiTlius, but without 
ever lajdng aside their mutual distrust ; each feared that the other might 
effect a lodgment witiiin its sphere of indueuce. And now, in the year 
264, the Oscan commnnity of the Alamertines in Messana (whilom mer- 
cenaries of Agathodes, who Imd exterminated the Greek inhabitants of 
the city) appealed to both Carthage and Rome for aid against Hiero, the 
ruler of Syracuse- 

Rome was thus brought face to face with the most momentous decision in 
her whole history. The Romans were not untroubled by moral scruples 
nor blind to the foot tliat to accede to the petition would necessarily lead 
to war with Carthage, since Carthage had promptly taken the city under 
her protection and occupied it with her troops ; but the opportunity was 
too tempting, and if it were allowed to pass, the whole of the rich island 
would undoubtedly fall under tbe sovereignty of Carthage for evermore, 
and her power, formidable already, would be correspondingly increased. 
The senate heritated, but the consul Appius Claudius brought the matter 
before the comitia centuriata, and they decided in favour of rendering 
assistance, and thereby in favour of war. 

It was a step tliat could never be retraced, a step of the same incal- 
oulable consequence to Rome as the occupation of Silesia was to Prussia, or 
the war with Spain and the occupation of Cuba and tlie Philippines to the 
United States of America. Its immediate consequences were a struggle of 
twenty-four 3 ^ears’ duration with Carthage for the possession of Sicily, and 
the creation of a Roman sea power which was not merely a match for that 
of Carthage, but actually annihilated it ; its ultimate result was the acquisi- 
tion of a dominion beyond sea in which Rome for the first time bore rule 
over tributary subjects governed by Roman magnates and exploited by 
Italian capitalists. A further consequence was that the Romans took 
advantage of the difficulties in which Carthage was involved by a mutiny of 
mercenaries in 237 to wrest Sardinia and Cqrsioa from her and at the same 
time once moi'e exact a huge indemnity. 

In otlier directions, too, Rome became more and more deeply involved in 
the affairs of the outside world, and consequently with the political system 
of Hellenio states. As in the old conflict with the Etruscans and the recent 
wnr with Carthage, so a decade later she solved in the Levant a problem 
which had been propounded to Greece and for the solution of which she had 
not been strong enough. When the pirate state of the Illyrians of Scodra 
extended to the coasts of Italy the ravages it had indicted upon the Greeks, 
Rome took rigorous action, used her lately acquired sea power for the 
speedy overthrow of tho-pirate state (229) and planted her foot firmly on 
the coast of the Balkan peninsula ; tiiereb 3 '‘ encroaching on the sphere of 
influence of Macedonia, which was constrained to be a helpless spectator. 

On the other hand the close amity with the court of Alexandria, which 
had been inaugurated after the war with Pj'itIius, was cemented; there 
were no grounds for antagonism between the fii*st maritime power of the 
East and the first land power of the West, while, as far as their rivals were 
concerned, the interests of the two in both spheres went hand in hand. 
One result of this development woa the ever readier acceptance of Greek 
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civilisation at Rome. After tlie conclusion of the First Pumo War the 
Rreek drama, which formed the climax of the festivals of the Hellenic 
world, was adopted in the popular festivals of Rome, and a Greek pnsonei 
of -B-ar from Tarentum, Livius Andronious ^ name, u^o translated the 
Greek phij's into Latin, likewise introduced Greek solmlarship into Rome 
and translated die Odwssey, the Greek reading-hook. There is no need to 
tell how with this the development of Latin literature begins, or lioiyMmyius 
the Latin, who himself had fought in the First Punic War, takes lus place 
beside the Greek author as a Roman national xjoefc- ^ t t 

In other inspects, however. Home returned to her anoient Iteliaii policy. 
After the year 236 she entered upon hostilities witli the Ligurians north of 
the Arno ; in 282 the border country taken from the Gauls was partitioned 
and settled by Caius Flnminius. This led to another great war with the 
Celts (225-222), the outcome of which was the conquest of the valley of the 
po involving the acquisition of another vast re^on for partition and col- 

onisation. In this uTir the Veneti and the Celtic tribe of the Cenomani 
(between the Adige and the Addua) had voluntarily allied themselves 
M:^h Home, and her dominion therefore extended everywhere to the foot 


of the Alps. 

But meanwhile a formidable adversary had arisen. At Carthage the 
Homan attack and the loss of the position maintained for centuries in 
the islands, as well as the loss of sea j>ower, had no doubt been keenly felt 
by all classes of the population. But the government, the merchant 
aristocracy, had accepted the arbitrament of war as final. Tliej’" could not 
bring themselves to make the sacrifices which another campaign against 
Home must cost, especially as they clearly foresaw that oven if rictoiy 
were won after a fiercer contest than before, it would certainly bring their 
own fall and the establishment of the rule of the victorious general in its 
train. They accordingly resigned themselves to the new state of things, and 
endeavoured, in spite of all changes, to maintain amicable relations with 
Home, since only thus could trade and industry continue to fiourish, and 
Carthage, despite the loss of her supremacy at sea, remain, as before, the first 
commercial city of the western Mediterraiieau, 

But side by side with the government a military party had come into 
being, and its leader, Hamilcnr Barca, who had held his ground nnconquered 
to the last moment in Sicily and who afterwards (in concert with Hanuo the 
Great, the general of the aristocratic party) quelled the mutiny of the mer- 
cenaries, was burning with eageimess to talce vengeance on Carthage’s auto- 
cratic and perfidious adversary. The power was in his hands and lie was 
determined to use it to malco every preparation for a fresh and decisive 
campaign. At the end of the year 237, immediately after the suppression of 
the mutiny, he proceeded on his own responsibility to Spain, and there con- 
quered a new province for Carthage, larger than the possessions she had 
lost to Home. 


B 3 ' allying himself with the popular pnrt 3 ^ in Carthage, and giving his 
dauprhter in marriage to Ilasdrubal, their leader, Barca gained a strong fol- 
lowing in the capital ; and even the dominant aristocracy, in spite <« the 
suspicion with which they regarded the self-willed general — and not without 
good reason • could not hut'welcome gladly the revenues of the new prov- 
ince of which they could defray the war indemnitj' to Home. Hamilcar 
tell in ^9; Hasdrubal, who took over his command, postponed the war 
apinst Rome and entered into an agreement with the latter, who was sus- 
piciously watching developments in Spain, by which he pledged himself not 
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to cross the Ebro. This made it possible for Rome to bring tlie Celtic 
War to an end and conquer tbe valley of the Po while Hasdrubal was organ- 
ising the government of Spain. But when, after the assassination of Has- 
drubal in 221, liis youthful brother-in-law, Hannibal, then twenty-four years 
of age, took over tlie command, he promptly revived his father’s projects. 

In the year 219, by picking a quarrel witli Saguntum, which had pnt 
itself under the protection of Rome, and attacking l£e city, which he took at 
the beginning of 218, he brought about a condict which forced both Rome 
and the reluctant government of Carthage into hostilities. The declaration 
of war was brought to Carthage hy a Roman embassy in the spring of 218- 
While Rome was making preparations for an attack on Spam and Africa 
simultaneously, Hannibal advanced by forced marches upon Italy by land, 
succeeded in evading the Roman army under Publius Scipio which had been 
landed at hlnssilia, and reached Italian soil before the beginning of winter. 
Rome was thereby foiled in her intention of taking the offensive. At the 
end of 218 and tbe beginning of 217 he had annihilated by a series of 
tremendous blows the Roman armies opposed to him, and, reiuforoed by 
hordes of Celts from the valley of tlie Po, had opened a way for himself into 
the heart of Italy. 

Hannibal conceived of the war as a struggle against a state of ovemdielm* 
ing strength wliich by its mere existence made free action impossible for auy 
other. He was perfectly well aware that he alone, with the army of twenty 
thousand seasoned veterans absolutely devoted to him, and the six thousand 
cavalry, which he had led into Italy, might defeat Rome in the field but oould 
never overthrow her ; in spite of any number of victories no attack on tlie 
capital could end otherwise than as the march of Pyrrhus on Latium had 
ended. 

The Celts of the Po valley served to swell the ranks of his army but were 
of no consequence to the ultimate issue, llanuibal sacrificed them ruthlessly 
in every battle in order to save the flower of his troops for the decisive 
stroke. He made attempts again and again to break up the Italian confed- 
eracy, and after Cannm, the greater part of the south of Italy, at least as far 
as Capua, went over to his side ; hut middle Italy, the heart of the country, 
stood by Rome with unfaltering loyalty. Carthage itself could do little, and 
its government would not do much ; the Second Punic War is the war of 
Hannibal against Rome ; Carthage took part in it only because and so far as 
she was ordered to do it. The fleets which Carthage sent against Italy 
could do nothing in face of Rome’s superioi'ity at sea; no serious naval 
engagement was fought throughout the whole war. 

A more conclusive result might perhaps have been arrived at if Hannibal 
had been able to keep open his communication with Spain, and if his brother 
Hasdrubal could liave followed him immediately, so making it possible for 
them to sweep down upon Romo from both sides. It was a point of cardinal 
importance, and one which from the outset paved the way for the ultimate 
victory of Rome, that when the consul Publius Scipio found himself unable 
to overtake Hannibal oh the Rhone in the August of 218, he hastened in 
person to Italy, where there were troops enough to set army after army in 
array against Hannibal; but by a stroke of genius he despatched his legions 
to Spain and thereby forced Hasdrubal to fight for the possession of 
country instead of proceeding to Italy. By the time that Hasdrubal, having 
lost almost the whole of the peninsula to Publius Scipio the Younger, re- 
solved in 207 to abandon the remainder of the Carthaginian possessions and 
march into Italy with his army, it was too late ; he succumbed before the 
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WAmniw at the aietaurus. Complete eucoess could only hare been atrained 
if Hannibal had succeeded in drawing the other states of we world into the 
war and carrying them ^Yitll him in a decisive attack upon Romo. 

The situation was in itself not unfavourable for such an undcrtalung. 
The Lagid empire, under the rule of Ptolemy II, surnamed Euergotes (247- 
221), had grown supine durincr that monarch’s latter 3 'car 8 ; Uic king felt 
his tenure ot power secure and no longer thouglit it ncccssaiy to dovoto llie 
same close attention to general politics or intervene with the same energy 
that his father had displa 3 'ed. The fact that in the year 221 lie left Clcoin- 
enes of Sparta to succumb in the struggle with Antigonus II of Macedonia 
and the Achoeans, by withdrawing the subsidies which alone enabled him to 
keep his army togetlier, is striking evidence of the ominous change which 
had taken place in tlic polic 3 ^ of the Lagidie. 

Ptolem 3 ^ IV, surnamed Philopator, the son of Euergetes, was a monarch 
of the t3"pe of Louis XV, not destitute of ability but wholly abandoned to 
voluptuous living, who let matters go as tlicy would. Accordingly in Asia 
vlie 5 'outhful Antiochus HI, surnamed the great ” (221—187) was able to 
restore the ancient glories of the Selcucid empire, and although when ho 
attacked Phoenicia and Palestine, lie su^ored a decisive defeat at Rapliia in 
tlie year 217, Ptolemy IV made no attempt to reap the advantage of liis vic- 
tor 3 % In Europe Philip V maintained his supremacy over Greece and kept 
the Achoians fast in the trammels of Macedonia. 

Thus tliere was a very fair possibility that both Icings might enter upon 
an alliance with Hannibal and a u-ar with Rome. Philip V, a very able 
monarch, full}*' realised the importance of the crisis ; wc still have an edict 
dated 214, addressed by him to the city of Larissa, which shows that he 
rightly recognised the basis of Rome’s greatness, the libcralit 3 ’’ of her policy 
in the matter of civil rights and the continuous increase of national strength 
and territory which that policy rendered possible. But he oould not extri- 
cate himself from the pett 3 ’’ quarrels amidst whicli lie had grown U{) ; after a 
futile attempt to wrest their llly'rian possessions from the Romans he took ^ 
no further part in the •war, while Rome was able proniptl}' to enter into an 
alliance witli the iEtolians and Attains of Fergamus and to take tlic ollcu- 
sive in Greece. Antiochus III, on tlie other hand, obYiousl 3 " failed alto- 
gether to grasp the political situation; to liim the affairs of the west la}' 
in the dim distance, and instead of taking action tliero ho turned eastwards, 
to carry his arms once again to the Hindu Kush and the Indus. 

The issue of the war was thus decided. From the momeut when Rome 
determined not to ^ve Hannibal a chance of another pitched battle but to 
confine herself to defensive measures and guerilla warfare, the latter could 
gain no further success. The fact tliat by this time ho had won a great 
stretch of territory and was bound to defend it, hampered the mobility 
to which his successes had hitherto been due ; the zenith of liis victorious 
career was passed, he too was obliged to stand on the defensive, and could 
not avoid being steadily forced from one position after another. And now 
for the first time tlie vast strength of the Roman state stood fortli in all its 
imposing majesty ; for while defending itself against Hannibal in Ital}' it was 
able to take the offensive with absolute success in ever}' other theatre of 
war, Spain, Sicil}', and Greece." 

How there arose on the Roman side a statesman and commander of 
genius in the person of Publius Scipio the Younger, who, after the conquest 
of Spain canned ^tlie war into Africa and tliere extorted peace, need not be 
recounted in this place. Rome had gained a complete idctoiy, and with 
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it the dominion over tlio 'western half of the hicditcrrancan ; thenceforth 
tlioro vriis no power iu the world tliat could oppose lier sueeossfuUy in any- 
ihiiig she chose to nndortakc. The wnr of Hannibal against Home is the 
climax of ancient history ; if 'up to that time the dovelopmeut of the ancient 
•world and of the Christian Teutonic nations of modem times have run sub- 
stantially on pamllol lines, hero wo come to the parting of the Avays. In 
modern history every attemx^t inndo since the sixteenth contuiy to establish 
the universal doiiiinion of n single nation has come to naught ; the several 
2>ooplcs Imvo innintnincd their independence, and in the stmgglo political con* 
glomcratcs hiiA’o grown into stales of distinct nationality, hol&ng the full 
powers of their £}minions at their own disposal to the same extent as was 
done by Homo only in antique times. On this balance of poAver among the 
AMrions states and the nations of Avhich they arc composed, and upon the in- 
cc.S 5 nnt rivalry* in OA*cry department of politics and culture, which requii'cs 
them at each crisis to strain cA'cry nerve to the utmost if they are to hold 
their own in the struggle, depends the modern condition of the u’orld and 
the fact that the uniA'crsal civilisation of modern limes keeps its ground 
and (at present at least) advances slcndily, while the leadership in the per- 
petual contest passes from nation to nation* 

In ancient times, on the contrary, the attempt to establish a balance of 
power camo to nnnglit iji the unr of Ilnnnibnl ; and from that time forward 
there is hut one power of any nccoiiiit in the Avorld, that of the Homan 
government, and for that voiy reason this moment marks first the stagna- 
tion, and then the decline, of ciiltui*c. The iilthnatc result which ^roAVs out 
of this state of thing.s in the rourso of the foUoAving centuries is a single vast 
ciAulised slate in Avhich all difTorencos of nationality arc abolished. But 
this iiivnlA'Gs the abolition of political rivalry and of the conditions A'ital to 
civilisation ; the stimuliiK to advance, to outstrii> comjiclitors, is lacking j 
nil that remains to he done is to keep wlint has already been gained, and, 
hero ns cvcrpvhcrc, that implies the decline and death of civilisation. 

Homo herself, and with her the avIioIc of Italy, Avas destined Avhile 
endeavouring to secure the fruits of victoiy to cxporioncu to the full its 
diKHstrous consequences. She was dragged into a Avorld-policy from which 
there Avns no escape, hoAA’Cvcr much she might desire it; n return to the old 
Italian liolicy, with its circumscvilicd agrarian tendencies, had become hniios- 
sible. Thus it comes about that tlic huA oc Avroiight in Itnl}* by the wnr of 
llnnnibiil has ncA'cr heen made good to this day, that the wouiuls it inflicted 
on the life of tho nation linA’O Jicvcv been healed or obliterated. TJio statu 
of Italy and the embryo Italian nation never came to jierfcction because the 
ItiA'clling iiuivcrsnl empire of Home sprang up and checked them. 

TheVo is no need to tell here Iioav the xircpondcrancc of Home made itself 
fell in ]>olitical ina Iters througliout the Avorld immediately after the Avar 
Avilh Hannibal, or how Arithin little over iliirty j'cars all the Btalcs of the 
civilised world avci*c subject to her sAvay. It is only necessary to point out 
that the tiltimnlo rcMilt, the world-wido dominion of Home, ensued inevi- 
tably from this jwepondcruiieo of a singlo stale, and Avas hv no means con- 
scionsl}' aimed at by Home herself. All she desired was to shape the iilTuirs 
of her neiglibonis ns l)est consorted uith her own interests and to obviate 
betimes the recurrence of such dangers as had menaced her iu the case of 
IJnnnibal. Her ninhltion went no further; nliove nil (thougli she Jeept 
Spain because there was no one to whom .^ho could hand it o\or) she 
exhibited nn anxious and well -grounded dread of conquests bc3'ond sea. 
But she did not realise that reducing all neighbouring states to helpless- 
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ness niid impotence slio deprivea them of the fnciilly of oxcroisinff tl.e proper 
functions of e state. Tlicnccforth tl.ey existed on y l.y llu- Kim'l wiH «»/ 5 

tliey found tliemsislvcs coiistrainecl lo iip)u>a1 lo Koiiinii arhitialioii in 
nujLlion,aiul involved Home iierpciimlly in fiHi eompliealiniis vliilo nt (lie 
saino linu' they felt most bitterly tbeir (Icpendfiu'c on llir will of an alien 

niid imperious ifvwcr. i* is 

Tims Konm found herself a: ’ i>i uiuler the nreeK^ily of piUtnicr iin (Mid to 
thib btalc of things^ lirsl in one quarter and then in aiiollHM*, nnd iiinlertah- 
ing" tho ndministratioii lici*sclf- In so doing she i)roecc(le(l on no (lelniito 
plan) but acted as chance or tho occasion dcterniinedf letliiig other jinrtiofis 
of her dominions get on as best they could, until inallei-s Jiad eoiiu* to ii 
crisis fraught wth the utmost peiil lo Koine, and the only solution lay in 
a great war, Por Koine, as for tlic world in gLMienil, it would have been far 
better if she had embarlvcd on a carctM' of s^'stcniatie eonf|ue»*l. 

Finally, let us brioll}' point onl the effects of the policy of Koine on llie 
development of civilisation. Koine and Italy ussimilale inou* and more of 
tIio culture of Greece, and the latter, in its* Latin garb, nil imately gains 
dominion over the entire 'West- SiniiiUaneonsly, on tlu' oilier hand, in the 
East a retrograde movement sets in. Uomc bluve‘> by evisy iiie.ins in her 
power to wealvcu the Selcucid empire, her ]ierndions policy foments every 
rcbclHen against it and places obstacles of all kimN in the way cif its lawful 
sovereign. Thus, aher a struggle of more than lliiriy dunition, ah 

the East on the hilhcr side of the Euphrates is lost to that cMiipire. And 
although the Arsneid empire which bucceeded it was neither nationalist nor 
hostile in jirinciplc to llcllenibin, }et the nuM'o fact that its ccMitrr was no 
longer on the Mcditorraucan but linbylnnin, and that the cninu'ction of tbn 
Gi-cek cities of the East with the mother-country as bcvexcd from that time 
forth, put an end to the spread of Ilellcinsin and ]M\i-d the way for the 
retrograde movement. It Iiad already gained a /inn footing in the ^Irditcr- 
ranean ; the support given by Aiitinehiis IV, surnamed iCpijdiaiics, to I he 
Hellcnising tendencies of ccitain *Tcw^ lind driven the nationalist and 
Toligious party in Judea into revolt, and the disintegration of llic empire by 
Koman intrigues gave them a fair field and cnahlcd them to maintain their 
independent position. In tlic Lagiil cinpiic, about the bame time, Ptolrmy 
VII, surnamed Euergelcs If, liiially abandoned the old jialhs and the 
ma-vims of an earlier day, broke away from the Greeks, expelled the scholar-s 
of Alexandria, and sought to rely upon the Egyptian nationalist element 
among his subjects. 


I bhall not here (race beyond tlii> iMiint the hioad uiitlinesof tlic develop- 
ment of the ancient world. I low the general .situation wacted dcslniclivelv 
upon thc^ dominant nation : how* the iitteiiipL to crcale afie^'h the farming 
class, w'hich had been tho ha«-kbone of Italy's military prowess and coiisc- 
quentl^'' the foundation of her biiprcmacy, robultcil in tin* Koman revolution: 
now in that catustrophe, and the fearful comuhioiis llial accompanied it, the 
embryo wnrld-widc empire sought its appropriate form, and ultimatclv found 
in il the pnncipato; and liow the ronstitution was gr.uluallv traiibformcd 
from a mr.dilied revival of tho old Uoiuaii Kcpiibbc to a ileiiaiionaliscd ami 
absolute universal iiionni-clM - arc all rnati.-i-s whicli must be left to another 
occasion f(»r tientmciit. 
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The early centuries of the history of Rome are closely hound up with 
the history ox the rest of Italy « We must therefore bneily touch upon the 
development of the whole country. 

About the middle of the second millennium B.o. ceitain Italic tribes made 
their way from the north into the Apennine peninsula, which up to that 
time had been iuhahited first by on Iberian and then by a Ligurian race. 

The settlement of the Balkan Peninsula -was due, to a great extent, to 
successive immigrations of kindred tribes, who in most cases found a popu- 
lation of their own race in possession. In Italy it u'as not so. In the east 
wo find the Messapians, a tribe akin to the lUyiians, settled for tlie most 
part in Apulia and Galabria. Tuscany and tlie valley of the Fo received 
from the valle^'u of tlie Alps a population of Rtruscans, a race whose origin 
and affinities are an enigma to students to this day. Their language is cer- 
tainly not Indo-Gcrmanic, their earliest settlements were the pile-dwellings 
of the Fo valley, their later abode the natural fortresses of tlie Tuscan 
mountain peal^. Hence they cannot have come into the cmintry by way of 
the sea. Kevertheless in ISg^’ptian monuments of the tlilrteenth century 
B.C. we find mention of the auxiliary troops of the “Turisha.” They 
appear early to have won a certain reputation as pirates and soldiers in 
foreign service. Again, the Greeks believed that the Etruscans were akin 
to the T3TThenians of_Asia Minor, and inscriptions in a language resem- 
bling Etruscan have been found in Lemnos, which seem to confirm this 
view. Whatever their origin, they represent n ver}’’ ancient civilisation on 
Italian soil, and the Indo-Germnnic tribes of Italj' have been strongly in- 
fluenced b}' them. 

After the Etruscan immigration two other great tribes, this time of 
Aryan descent, pressed southwaid from the valle}’’ of tlie Fo. Of tliese the 
first to come were probably the Siculi, a tribe which subsequentl}” spread 
over Sicily and all the southwestern part of the mainland. The Ausonians 
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of Campania Iwlonged to tl.is race, as did tlie dn-elloi-s in the “lowland” 

toiitli of the Tiber, in Ljilinui. ^ i i 4. j 

The last to come itos probahly the Sahello-Limbnan race, avhich entered 
the country from tho north by way of the Apennine valleys. Lor a long 
while it I'cpt chiefly to the mountainous tracts of middle It.aly. though some 
moml.er5 of the ‘.ibo pushed forn-ard, like advanced posts, to the west cosmt. 
Tlio Ihiibriiin settlement nort’i ''f the Apennines was the only one wliicli 


crew to Inrco dimensions. ^ ^ . r o i 

If wc reflect that, besides these immigrations, a steady stream of trreek 
colonists had liecn occupying tho coast of southern Italy ever since the 
oi'ditli centurv n.c., tlieir first settlements dating from two centuries earlier, 
.and that, since the fifth century u.c. at latest, Gauls had been crossing 
llic Alps to the A-alley of the Po, we can readily understand that Italy in- 
evitably became the scene of violent conflicts. Yet she did not wholl}' miss 
Uie .‘.alutary ciTects of peaceful rivalrj- between the various racial elements. 
The population of southern Italy adopted the language, manners, and cus- 
toms of llie Greeks, and in the north the Etruscans served both ns expo- 
nent^ of their own peculiar civilisation and as intermediaries bet^A-een the 
GflcIvS and the inoimlaiu tribes. 

Such Avcrc the conditions and influences under which Rome came into 
being. For centuries the Latins had fixed settlements in their mountain 
and 'woodland towns among the Alban Mountains. But the desire to secure 
thcm^tSlYca against Etruscan iiii'naion on the one hand, and llie growth^ of 
peaceful intercourse on the other, led them to found a colony on the Palatine 
“mount,’* the last spur of a range of hills along the Tiber. The extremely 
adA’anlagcous sitnalion of this new settlement led to the establishment of 
others in its a icinit3', and ultimately' to tho conjunction AAdiich gaA’^e birth to 
the City of the ScA'cn Hills. Tiic AA'cntinc and Cadian hills did not as yot 
belong to it, but it included the Subura and the Velia, in addition to tlie 
Palatine mount, the Cupitoltne mount, the Esquilinc mount, and the Quirinal 
and Viminal hills ; and thus was cA'cn then one of tho most considerable 


cities in Italy, aaiIU its fort i lied capitol, and its markot-phioe or Forum be- 
Iwcen Mount Palatine and the “ hill-toAA’n ” (Collina) on the east. The 
colony soon thrcAv Alba Longa, the mother-city”, into the shade. Rome 
became the chief city of the Latin league. The capital of tho confederate 
toAvns of Laiium, llic mistress of a small domain soutli of the lower Tiber, 
such IS tin.* aspcul Komc bears Avlien she emerges into history' from the tAA’i- 
liglit of legend. TIic purity of the Latin language proA’^es tliat she did not 
originate from a niixtiiro of Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan elements as later 
iiiA'entioiis AAoiild haAe ns belicAu. On the other hand there can be no ques- 
tion that ituiiie ailopled many' details of lier ciAdlisation and municipal 
organisation from her Sabine and Etruscan neighbours. A more important 
point IS that she early lecehcd an influx of foreign immigrants, especially 
Tuscans. Avho in tho capacity of handicraftsmen and masons, exercised a 
salutary inlliieiicc u]>on the adA'ance of civilisation among the Latin farmers. 

Rtinir AAMs at that lime riilfd b_v kings, ns.sisted by a council of the cldci's 
fil the i-m ( the IuuwIicmI seiiiUiir!,V In iniportrint iiffaiis lliey had to obtain 
IIjc oi the jntpuKir a‘'‘'CmhlA' (co»nitia ciiriata') which voted in thirty' 

rurn.-. net t.i. line- tn (lie number the thirty plates of sacrifice in the city'. 

oi tlit» le-it, the Lmg^ lind a tolerably’ free hand in the appointment of 
magistrate*; ami i^neats. 

bnnn the legcndjiry details of the InVtniy of the monarchy one thing only 
!s I e.,1, to A\it, lliat in the .sixth century u.c. Rome AA’as ruled by luonarchs 
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of Etniscnn dcsooiit and was to some extent a dependency of the Etruscan 
rulers of the period. 

Ill the seveiitli and sixth centuries B.o. the Etruscans had both vigorously 
rcxmlsod the invasions of the Sabelliaus and lahen the oilensive on their own 
account. They lind not only maintained and increased tlicir dominion in the 
valley of the Po, but had established the Tuscan League of the Twelve Cities 
in Umbria, and thus put an end to Uinbrinii independence. At iliis time 
their sway extended southwards us fur as Cainpania. A Tuscan stronghold 
(Tusculum) was built on the Alban hills. Etruscan sources of information, 
and flrat and foremost the pictures in Tuscan sepulchral chambers, leave no 
room to doubt that (he Etruscan descent of the last three Icings of Rome, 
the Tarquins and Servius Tullius, is a histoiic fact. Romo was tlierefore 
involved in the military operations of Etruscan commanders Intcumones,"^* 
wlio fortified the 01 ( 3 *, adorned it with temples and useful buildings (^amoug 
others the famous cloaca maxima, the first monument of vaulted architecture 
on Rom.nn soil^, mid reorganised Iho nrin 3 ^ b 3 ' the introduction of the Servian 
S 3 *stoin of centuries, which afterwards became the foundation-stone of the 
Roman conslilution. The whole body of the iieoplo was divided into four 
urban and sixteen rural recruiting districts QfriAns), and all freeholders 
(asBuhit') were laid under the obligation of militniy service on the basis of a 
propcrt 3 ' qualification. Classes I to HI served ns heavy-armed soldiers, 
classes IV anil V ns lighi-nrincd. The whole number together constituted 
a hod 3 ’^ of 170 companies (170 x 100), divided into two legions on the active 
list and two in reserve, each 4200 strong, or 198 centuries inclusive of tho 
centuries of mounted troops. From the establishment of tho republic on- 
wards this nrm}'^ was called together to elect consuls and vote upon laws 
under tho title of the comitia centuriata. 

The municipal comitia enriata ceased to be politicnll}^ effective first under 
tho militar 3 ’' desiiotism of foreign rulers and then by reason of the expansion 
of the stale till it included an area of ncnrl 3 *^ a thousand square kilometres. 
From that time forward tlio iribus became the basis of all political organi- 
sation, and renmined so to tho end. 

Rut the army thus reorganised was n two-edged weapon. The tyrannical 
license of the last Tarquin roused the lovo of libci't 3 ’ in tho breasts of tho 
Romans. The army renounced its allegiance ; through 3 *ears of conflict 
and in sanguinary' battles Rome, and all Latiimi with her, won book its 
inclopcndcnco of foroign Tuscan rulers. 

Tho wars waged by Rome in the ccntuiy after the expulsion of the kings 
are linrdl}' worth}' to bo recorded on the roll of history. After valianU}- 
repulsing the Etruscan commanders who endeavoured to restore Tarquin 
(490 n.o., battle of Luke Rcgillus), Romo entered into a permanent allianoo 
until the Latin confcdcrac}', an alliance that was not only strong enough to 
protect her against the constant attacks of mountain tribes (iBquians and 
2Sabinc.<i on the iiorlhcaRt and Volsciaiis on tho southeast) but enabled her 
grndunll}’’ to push forwards and conquer the south Etruscan cities of Voii and 
Fideniu. Fideme fell in tiio 3 'cnr 428 n.c., Vcii tho emporium of southern 
Etruria, was reduced in 39G, after a siege of ten 3 'car&* duration. 

An nttompt to intemioddle in tho affairs of northern Etruria resulted in a 
catastrophe that threatened Rome with final annihilation. Some time earlier 
hordes of Gauls liad penetrated into northern Ital}' through tho passes of the 
Alps. At tho beginning' of the fourth centur}' 11 . c. tho Senonian Gauls 
effected a permanent settlement in tho valle}- of the Po and from thence in- 
vaded Etruria. When tlio}' attacked Clusiiini (Cliiusi) in middle Etruria 
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the Romans made an attempt at diplomatic intei'vention, but only succeeded 
in diverting the wrath of the enemy to themselves. The Gauls made a 
rapid advance, succeeded in routing the Roman forces at the little river 
Allia, only a few miles from Rome, and occupied the city itself. The cita- 
del alone held out, but more than six months elapsed before the ilood^ of 
barbaxians subsided, and Rome was forced to purchase peace by humiliating 
concessions. 

Rome arose after her fall withiin energy that commands admiration, and she 
had soon won a position in middle Italy more important than that which 
she had held bedore the Gallic invasion. By partitioning southern Etruria 
among Roman citizens and founding colonies which at the same time served 
as fortresses and substantial bases for the advance of the Roman army she 
became apower of such consequence that she not only compelled the iEqui- 
ans and Yolscians by degrees to acknowledge her suzerainty but was able to 
assume the offensive in middle Eti'uria and the land of the Sabines. 

When the Senonian Gauls returned to the attack, as they did two or 
three times a generation later (3G0, 349, and 330 B.C.), they found them- 
selves confronted by the forces of the Latin league in such numbers that 
they declined to join issue in a pitched battle, presently retreated, and finally 
concluded a truce for thu*ty years (329-299 b.o.). 

The increased strength of the Roman community within its own borders 
after the catastrophe of the Gauls is vouched for by the multiplication of 
municipal districts in spite of heavy losses in the field, the number and im- 
portance of the colonies, the gradual expansion of commerce and augmenta- 
tion of the mercantile marine, the introduction of coined money (about 360 
B.o.) in place of the clumsy bars of copper, and lastly, the inoreaeingly 
active relations of Romo with foreign powers. About the year 360 b.c. the 
Romans sent votive offerings to Delphi, and made efforts both before and 
after to introduce Greek cults into their own country. But the strongest 
evidence of the extension of Roman trade and the esteem in which Rome was 
held as the contract-making capital of the commercial cities of middle Italy 
is furnished by her treaties witli Cartilage (probably 348 and 843 b.o.). The 
provisions (the text of which has come down to us) tliat Roman vessels 
should not snU westwards beyond a certain line in north Africa or in Spain, 
prove conclusive^ that the Carthaginians thought Itnlioo-Roman competi- 
tion a thing worth takii^g into account. 

The internal development of the Roman state during this period (509-367 
B.c.) is a matter of greater moment than many wars and military successes. 
The constitutional struggles which took place in on inland town in Italy are 
in themselves of small account in the history of the world. But the forms 
into which civil life and civil law were cast in Rome were subsequently 
(though in a much modified form) of great consequence to the whole Roman 
Empire. The division into citricB obtained not only in Rome itself but in the 
remotest colonies of the empire in its day. The trihis, 2 .e., the districts 
occupied by Roman citizens enjoying full civil rights, aiterward included 
all the citizens of the empire. Moreover, a particular interest attaches to the 
history of civil and private law among the Romans from the fact that its 
evolution has exercised a controlling infiuence on the juridical systems of the 
most diverse civilised peoples to this day. 

The legal and constitutional changes which took place at Rome during 
this period were rendered imperative!}' necessary (in spite of tlie conser^'a- 
tive character of the Roman peoj)le) by the changed status of the city. 
During the earlier half of the monarchy all civil institutions had been 
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arranged Trith an eye to municipal conditions. But the Rome of the Tar- 
quins (in the sixtli century b.o.) had hardly becoine the capital of a domain 
of nearly a thousand square kilometres before she found herself under the 
necessity of admitting her new oitizens, first into the coidpanies (centuries) 
of the army, and presently (after 609 b.o.) into the popular assemblies which 
voted by centuries. . The old sacral ordinances, which were unsuited to any 
but municipal conditions, were superseded by the jus Quiritium, or Law of 
the Spearman, au ordinance of civil law. 

It was no longer necessary to secure the assistance of the pontiff and the 
assent of the popular assembly voting by ciirm in order to make a will or 
regulate other points of family law. The civil testament and corresponding 
civil institutions took tlie place of the old system. 

But the Roman state did not escape grievous internal ti'oubles. After 
the expulsion of the kings the patrician aristocracy strove to get all power 
into their own hands. The senators were drawn exclusively from their 
ranks, civil and military office became the prerogative of a class. All 
priestly offices were occupied by members of patrician families. The patri- 
cians were supposed to be the only exponents of human and divine law. 
And it was an additional evil that the aristocratic comitia centuriata, whidi 
actually excluded the poorer citizens, were Tvholly dedcient in initiative. 

The Roman 2 >leb 8 suffered even more from’ the lack of legal security uuder 
an unwritten law arbitrarily administered by patrician judges than from the 
lack of political rights. In the famous bloodless revolution of 494 b.c. the 
plehs won the right of choosing guardians of their own, in the person of 
the tribunes of the people, who had the right of intervention even against 
the consuls, and soon gained a decisive inffuence in all public affairs. By 
decades of strife the hardy champions of civil liberty succeeded in securing 
first a written code of common law and then a share for the plebeians in 
public office and honours. From 443 b.c. onward tliere were special rating- 
officers (censors) independent of the consul, whose business it was to settle 
the place of individual citizens on the register of recruiting and citizenship, 
and to regulate taxation and public burdens. 

But the most important triumph was that the assemblies of the plebs 
succeeded by degrees in securing official recognition for tlie resolutions they 
passed on legal, judicial, and political questions. After the year 287 b.c. 
the plehiscita had the same force as laws (leffes^ passed by the whole body 
of the people. 

Although the subject classes had thus won a satisfactory measure of civil 
rights and liberties, they never forgot — and this is the most significant 
feature of the whole struggle for liberty — that none but a strong govern- 
ment and magistracy can successfully meet ordinary demands or rise to 
extraordinary emergencies. At Borne the individual magistrate found his 
liberty of action restrained in many ways by his colleagues and superiors. 
But within the scope of his jurisdiction, his provincial he enjoyed a consid- 
erable amount of independence. 

The senate was the* only power which ultimately contrived to impose 
limits upon this independence. In that body tbe effective authority of the 
government was concentrated by gradual degrees. In face of the constant 
augmentation in the number of magistrates it frequently succeeded in get- 
ting its own way without much trouble. In the bosom of its members 
reposed the arcana t?npem,jtiie secrets of a policy which had known how to 
make Rome great. Selfishness, consistences perfidy, perseverance — such 
were the motives, some noble, and some base, which shaped its resolutions. 
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Yet we cannot deny that there is a certain grandeur in the political aims 
repress by theLnate. Nor did it fail ot success; indeed, its achieve- 

^^I^n the'year 390 B.C. the city of Rome was in the hands of the Gauls, and 
the Roman body politic had to all appearance perished. Exactly a hundred 
yeL" r, at fhe end of the Second Samnite War, Rome was mistress of 
Larly the Ihole of Italy. A f w years more, and she occupied Tarentuin 
^72) and Rhegium (270). What is tlio explanation of this prodigious 

^ wuld be unjust not to assign its due share in the matter to the admi- 
rable temper of the Roman people. The self-sacrificing patriotism they in- 
variably displayed, their stubborn endurance in perilous times, their manh^ 
readiness to hazard everything, even their very lives, if the welfare of the 
city so required — these qualities marked the Romans of that age, and they 
are capable of accomplishing great things. By them the admirable military 
system of Rome was first fitted for the great part it had to play in the his- 
tory of the world, and became a weapon which never turned back before the 
most formidable of foes, and gave the assurance of lusting success. 

In process of time the ancient Servian phalanx had been superseded by 
an admirably organised and mobile disposition of the troops in maniples of 
160 iiicn each. Ranged in three files, with lateral spaces between, these 
bodies relieved one another during the fight, and thus were able to quell the 
most vehement onslaught of the enemy by constantly bringing forward fresh 
troops, which first hurled their long javelins and then charged with their 
short swords. 

It became more and more the practice of the Roman state to extend to 
the lower classes the obligation of military service, which in all other parts 
of Italy was a privilege m the msidui or freeholders. Large numbers of 
landless men and freedmen were enrolled in the recruiting districts (trilus) 
in war times by the famous censor Appius Claudius Gcecus. 

Opportune political changes favoured the development of Roman suprem- 
acy in Italy. The Etruscan dominion had fallen into utter decay during 
the course of the fifth century. Rome’s victorious struggle for liberty, the 
advance of the Samnites in southern Italy, and the immigration of the Gauls 
into northern Italy, had reduced Etruria to a second-class power. In the 
south the power of the wealthy Greek cities had been broken by Dionysius 
of Syracuse. Step by step Roman colonists made their way into lower Italy. 
Where the sword was of no avail Rome had recourse to road-making, the 
occupation and cultivation of waste land, and fresh settlements. Above all, 
the Latin colonies which she established in concert with the Latin league 
were of the utmost importance in securing the supremacy of Rome in mid- 
dle Italy. These colonies served as fortresses, the colonists were a garrison 
always ready to stand on the defensive. The colonies themselves were 
establ^hed in such a way as to obstruct the coalition of the various races 
of Italy, They spread abroad Latin law and the Latin language among 
foreigners. They once more united the Romans and Latins in a common 
work of civilisation, after the two peoples had so hotly fought against each 
othM in what is known as the Great Latin War (3i0-338 B.C.). 

. . The skilful diplomatic negotiations and settlements by wliich Rome con- 
tiived either to gain over her former adversaries or reduce them to neutrality 
before she |°gaged in the struggle with the Samnites for the hegemony of 
paly (34^40 and 326-304) are particularly worthy of note. She protected 
her rear by concluding armistices for many years with the Etruscans (351- 
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311) and Gauls (329-S99). She entered into friendly relations with the 
Greek cities, and won over many communities in Campania and Lucaiiia 
which had put themselves under the protection of the Sanmites. Na^", she 
did not shrink from purchasing the friendship of Carthage by allowing her 
to take and plunder the seaboard cities of middle Ital 3 ’^ which had revolted 
against Roman dominion. And she further displa^’od remarkable skill in 
securing her tenure of the possessions won in tue Samnite wai*s. Only a 
small part of them was incorporated with Roman territory. Many cities 
received an accession of Latin colonists and so retained their municipal 
autonomy under now conditions. On the other hand the connection between 
the recalcitrant cantons of the Snbelliau, Etruscan, and Middle- Italian tribes 
was completely broken. Isolated and deprived of the right of intercourse 
(commercivni) the various small cities and communities ceased to be of any 
importance either economically or politically. 

The Romans had hardly completed the conquest of Etruria and the Sam- 
nite confederacy in the Third Samnite IVar (298-290 b.c.), and subjugated 
tlie kindred districts of Lucania and Bruttium when they found themselves 
involved in the struggles which then agitated tlie Greek world. 

After 301 the several parts of the empire of Ale^cander the Great had be- 
come independent kingdoms. But the quarrels among the various diadochi 
went on and ultimately led to the expuIMon of Demetrius Poliorcetes from 
^lacedonia and the faU of Lysimachus of Thrace. 

The unsettled state of these kingdoms inspired hordes of Gauls, atliirst 
for plunder, with the idea of crossing the Alps and conquering both the 
Apennine and Bnlkon peninsulas. Itmy owed her salvation to the vigorous 
defence made hy the Romans at tlie Yadimoninn Lake (283 b.c.); but 
klacedonia was occupied foi’ several j^ears and the swarms of Gauls spread as 
far as Delphi, and finally settled in Asia Minor under the name of Galatians. 

Even before the Gallic invasion, Pyrrhus of Epirus, who had taken 
possession of iMacedozda for a while, had withdrawn to his own home, and he 
and his army of mercenaries turned their eyes westward, eager for action. 
The udshed-for opportunity of there regaining the influence and reputation 
he had lost in the west was not slow to present itself. Tarentum, the last 
independent city of any importance in Itnl}*', had pi-ovoked Rome to hostilities 
and was endeavouring to enlist mercenaries for the war. Pyrrhus went to the 
help of the Tarentines, even as Alexander of Epirus, a cousin of Alexander 
the Great, had gone before him (334 b.c.). After some initial successes tlie 
latter had lost his life in battle against the Lucanians (331 b.c.). His nephew 
did not fare mudi better. /The generalship of Roman ma^'ors, elected afresh 
every year, was at first no match for that of Pyrrhus, who had great military 
successes to look hack upon. Up to this time the Macedonian phalanx had 
invariably proved the instrument of Yictor 3 % especiallj’^ in the opening en- 
counters of a campaign, and even the men of Rome gave ground uefore the 
elephants, the “heavy artillery” of the Epirots. But the second victory 
which the king gained over the Romans was a “ P^Trliic vietorjs” for his 
gains did not compensate his losses. On this occasion Rome owed the victory 
mainly to the inflexible courage of her statesmen. The blind Appius 
Claudius, who thirtj’' j^ears before had borne an honourable part in the suc- 
cessful struggle with the Samnites, caused himself to be led into the senate 
and his aiguments induced the Romans inflexibly to refuse aU oilers of 
peace on less than favourable terms. “Never have the Romans concluded 
peace with a victorious foe.” These proud words contain the secret of the 
ultimate success of Home in all her Avars of that centur}’. 

H, w. — VOI., V, c 
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Forfciinalcly for tlio Romans, at that very lime the Greeks of Sicily: 
urgently craved the aid of the Idiig of Epirus. They hud been defeated h^' 
the Carthaginians and their indepeiidoncc was nicnaccd. Pyrrlins accord- 
inglj* departed from Italy for iiiore than two 3 'cars, to gain sonic initial suc- 
cesses in Sicily and end in failure* When he rciumed to llalj' it was too 
late. The Romans had established their dominion over the Italian rehels 
and were once more liiivassing Taicnlum. Pyrrhus suffered a disastrous de- 
feat at Bcnoveiitum in Sainiiiuni (275 n.C.), and Tnrentum .submitted soon 
after (272 n.C.). Pyrrhus himself was slain in Greece about the same 
time. 

The subjugation of Ttal}- was now coinplcle. After Illiegium, tlie 
southernmo.st city in Ilal}', had been wrested from the hands of mutinous 
mercenaries (270 n.c.)» Rome likewise look upon licrsclf the economic 
administration of Itnlj' introducing a silver eoinago (209 n.o.). 

The war u'ith Pyrrhus liad clearly' shown tliat Romo could not stop and 
rest content witli the successes she had already' gained, hut would presenlh" 
he forced into a struggle for all the countries about the jMcdilcrinnean, that 
is to saj", for the dominion of the world ns then Icnown. 

She contrived, it is true, ver^' quicklj' to resume fricndlj' relations with 
the Greek cities of Ttal^*, wliosc .sympathies had in some cases been on the 
other side in the war with Tarentum. The nutonomou.s ndministration she 
allowed them to enjoj' on condition of furnishing her with ships, and the pro- 
tection 'aliich they, for tlicir part, received from the leading power in 
Italy, could not but dispose tliem favourably to conliniiancc of her 
suzerainty". 

With Carthage the case was different. Down to the time of the war 
with Py'rrhus the iiil crests of Rome and Carthago had gone Imnd in hand to 
a great extent, or at worst had led to compromises in the three treaties of alli- 
ance (348, 343, and 30 G u.c.). But in the wars against Pyrrhus it was in 
the interests of Carthage that PyTrhus should bo kojjt busy' in Italy', wliile the 
Romans had contrived to turn liis energies against the Carthaginians. And 
when the Romans were preparing to occupy’^ Tarentum, a Carthaginian fleet 
hove in sight nnd manifested a desire to seize upon that city, the most im- 
portant port of southern Italy. A power which lind one foot in Rhegium, 
as Rome lind, was bound presently to set the other down in ^Icssann, and 
that would be a casus helU under any" circumstances. How could the Cartha- 
ginians endure to see the island for the possession of which they' had striven 
for tTwo hundred years pass into the hands of the Romans ? 

The actual pretext for the war is too dramatic to be passed over. Tlie 
mutinous mercenaries of Agathocles (317-289 ii.c.) had taken possession of 
the city' of Messana. They' were attacked by Iliero of Sy’racuse with such 
success that they appealed alternately to the Carthaginians and Romans for 
lielp. The Carthaginians came to the rescue first nnd put a garrison in the 
citadel of Messana. But the commander was so foolish ns to enter into 
negotiations n'itli tho Roman legate, who had crossed the straits of ^Icssana 
ndth a small body' of troops, and in the course of them was taken prisoner 
— through bis own perfidious treachery it must be acknowledged. Thus the 
key of Sicily' fell into Roman hands, and war was dcclarad. Tlie history' of 
the next hundred and twenty' y'cars is wholly occupied “uotli tho great 
struggle between these two cities, till at length, in 14C Ji.c., Carlhage was 
laid level with the ground. 

Thus the state of Rome, which had won for itself a leading position in 
Italy in tho "Wars of Liberation waged with the Etruscans and Sahcllians, 
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and had then been forced by. tlie Samnites into a contest for the sovereignty 
of Italy, found itself driven almost involuntarily into a decisive struggle 
for dominion over all the coasts of the Mediterranean. The persevei*{ince 
with which Rome strove towards the goal of ever higher ambitions com- 
mands our admiration, and wo adniii’e no less the government of the many- 
headed senate which kept one constant aim in view and consistently pursued 
it ; which, moreover, steered tlic ship of state safely through all dangers, 
when the incompetency of its annually elected chief magistrates resulted in 
tile gravest catastrophes. There lay tlie U'eakness of Roman common- 
wealth. How could Roman consuls, elected annually by the people, usually 
on political grounds, acquire the capacity to command armies, to master the 
art of strategy, or to lead troops and fleets in regions to which tiaey them- 
selves were strangers ? To tlie ill effects of this preposterous system Rome 
owed the severe reverses of the First Punio "War (261-241 B.o.) and the 
beginning of the Second. The situation begun to improve when two capable 
leaders, IMarcellus and the Scipios, were left iu command for several 
consecutivo years. 

Nevertheless, the Roman armies were frequently led by gallant and 
judicious men, and won some lasting successes even in the Ilrst Punio 
War, one of the most protracted and sanguinary wai's of ancient times. 

Hiero, Idng of Syracuse, was defeated at the outset, and compelled to 
conclude an alliance until Rome, which he loyally observed till his death 
in 21G. Agrigentum and many otlier Sicilian towns fell into the hands 
of Roman genei’als. The famous victory (Mylas, 260) won by the Ro- 
mans with their first real navy over the most famous sea power of 
ancient times is absolutely astonishing. But Rome could be conquered 
only in Ital 3 % Cartilage only in Africa, and tlie Romans therefore pro- 
ceeded to cross over to Africa after another brilliant naval victory near 
Ecnomus in the soutli of Sicily (256 B.C.). Fortune favoured them in 
their first engagements. The position of Carthage itself became grave. 
But after one of the consuls (Alniilius) had gone home at the conclusion 
of his year of oflice and tho Carthaginians had enlisted a sufficient num- 
ber of Greek mercenaries and Numidian horsemen, Uie Roman army was 
annihilated, and its commander, Regulus, taken pi'isoner. Tlie Roman 
fleet, which had been created afresh within the space of a few months, 
did indeed succeed in destroying that of 'Carthage o£E the headland of 
Alerciuy (Capo Bon), and talcing tho remnant of tho defeated army on 
hoard, onlj*- to bo wrecked itself by tempest off Cainarina on tlie south 
coast of Sicily (255 B.c.). A like fate befell many another Roman fleet 
in the jears 258 and 249 B.o. The Romans were neltlier sufficiently 
versed m the periodic reciuTence of storms — a knowledge indispensable to 
a maritime nation* — nor familiar enough with the character of the coast, 
and tho rocks and shallows, to anticipate lasting success in naval warfare 
with any confldonce. The talcing of Paiiormus (Palermo) in the year 
254 B.C., and tho great victory won by jMetelliis over a large army of 
tlio enemy under the walls of tho citj^ in 250, did not suffice to compen- 
sate for the naval disasters. In the ^^ear 249 b.o. tlie severe defeat of 
PiihhuB Claudius Pulcher and his fleet at Drepanum (in the west of SioiljO 
and the wreck of another fleet forced the Romans definitively to abandon 
hostilities at sea. Once more the fleets of Carthage swept the Mediter- 
ranean, plundered the coasts of Italy, and even endangered Romo’s hold 
upon Sicily. In the west of tho island Hamilcar Barca, the ablest of Car- 
thaginian generals, had established himself upon Mount Erys. From that 
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tn^uilomiilty oxnoLocl from ilia TOiimilHliiitl clly. Hut Uio iwcnl^'^faur 
mm oC hiMtllltlim In wlitoli hIio limt altnlnoil liar fliintiolnl cnimoity to 
tlio ntinofit Iincl oxlmustad tlio xoMuircBA of Onrtimm ftiitt oho oauia no 
loncfiT imy Imr mansomriaB, Tlio nmuU wns a fovniltlniilo mutm*, Wliicli 
nimlnlmad to tlio \Tiirld Uio Imnkniptoy of Uio whole liody politic. Homo 
took ndvnntngo of Iior ndvomniy'H onilrntnisjimont In n niost norfldlou!i 
fmlilon. In mdta of Hio foot Unit pence luiil lioon nsntnrcd alio ™do n com- 
pnot with tlio miitinooni nnd pnvnilcd upaii them to Imnd Oonlcn nnd 

fincdinln over to her, 

Goiionilly npimlcing’t liiilflodt tlio fntonml hotwcon tho lumt l*nii!a war 
rS04p^l) nnd ilio ISooond (S18-S0t) enn only Ixi rognTtlml on nn nrincd 
trneo. Jioflii pnrUis woro hilly awnra Hint Uio duoiHlvo Rlmff|*lo won yet 
to oomo nnd mmt bo foiielit out nt no distant notiod- AVu ntniul nnmned 
nt tlio goiiliUi onoEj^v nnd miccom of Ilnmlloar Jlnrcni whog nftor snecens- 
ful^ BUpiiranlng Uio mutiny of Uio maroennriosg won for bln couiitryg 
ovon In tlio lionr of her profoundost Inimilintlnnt now tirovIiiocH. now 
rosonrooRg nnd now armies in HpRln. Hut tho Uomansi on tliulr pnrU like- 
wiso inndo good nso of tho Llmo. In tho Illyrian AVer tlioy 

nsBumod Uio dinmolor of mittons of tho Gmok allies nnd of Greek com* 
moroog Uiiw fnoiinid marltimo tmlllo against moloslntioii In Uio Adrintio 
nnd earbod Uio poirar of Uio Illyrian plnilo stnto to the bosL of iliclr 
nliillly. Tlioy ondonvoiirod onotgoUcnll)" to ropol tho Colts in I'icoiiuni 
nnd Umliria fSQO nnd 282). lint tho Glsnlplno Gaula ponrod In count- 
leas lioidoa tlirougii the psnaoH of tho Alps to tlio uld of Utoir fellow- 
tribosinont and foreod Homo into ouo of Uio imuit sanipiiimry wnm Italy 
lias over witnossod (386-2S2 11.0O. Romo oiulcavmirod to oiiltsl nil Itnllniis 
In her dofonoo. Her register of itnllnns cnnablo of bearing arms nmoimtod 


r. Tho wnr dmgmd on 
Komnns built hr voinntaiy 
i^ntlnii Isliiiiiis, Tjutnlluii 
ot; and so funssd tlio Cnr- 


I earbod Uio poirar of tho lllyrhin plnilo stnto to tho host of iliclr 
Illy. Tlioy ondonvoiirod onotgoUcnll)" to ropol tho Colts in I'icoiiuni 
I iJmtiria f280 nnd 282). lint the Glsnlplno Gauls ponrod In coimt- 


lias over witjiossod (326-228 ii.o.). Romo oiulcavmirod to oiiltsl nil ilnltniis 
In her dofonoo. llor rogistor of itnllnns cnnablo nf bearing nniin nmoimtod 
t® o iff*^**? 00^00 Iiiindrvd Uionimntl foot nnd sovoiity llioiioand liorso. 

riio Ginil^ ^fontod In Btniria on tho l*Og and nt Milnug sued for nonce. 
nlUiougli Uiolr torritoiy nnrUi of tho 1*0 wnn j'ot unoonmiorcd. Tlio mulUw 
eidonloB of IMnoenila (I’inoonKn) nml Cromoim (estaldlsliod in 21^ mnito 
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even more worthy of admiration and more fruitful of oonsoquonces» than the 
amazing* energy of this gi’ontcsfc general of ancient times. By this time, 
too, the bond whioli united the Latin league of middle Italy had attained 
a firmness beyond the power of HnnnibaPs armies or diplomatio arts to 
unknit. The national spirit of the race set bounds which his genius 
could not overpass. 

At the beginning of the campaign the weakness of the Carthaginian naval 
forces hud decided Homo to attempt to transfer the theatre of war to Africa 
and remain on the defensive on the Ebro. By crossing Uie Alps - — a possL 
bility which had never entered into Homan calculations — Hannibal made 
Italy the scene of the decisive struggle. After a victorious cavalry engage- 
incut not far from tlio Tioinus ho outiood the Roman army posted at Placentia 
to cross Iho Trcbia nnd then defeated it ; only the smaller half of it made 
its way back to the fortress. He eluded the consul Sempronius, who was 
posted at Ariminum, crossed the Apennines into Etruria and destro^'ed tlie 
army of Flaminins in the narrow defiles on the shores of Lake Trasimene. 
PabiuB Gunctalor (the Dilatory) now persistently avoided joining issue \vitli 
him, but when Ilaunibnl marched through the provinces of middle Italj’, 
2 >illnging as ho went, the Romans ventured once more uxion a pitched battle. 
At Oaiiniu, in Apulia, he found liiiuBolf face to face with a force of eighty 
thousmul men, nnd by a innstcr-stroko succeeded in not merely defeating 
but posltivcl)' nnnihilating the Roman ti*oox>s in the open iiold with n force 
of only half their number (21G n.c.). It was the signal for the desertion 
of most of tho allies (exclusive of titc Latin colonies). Capua, Snmnium, 
LiiCiinin, Bruttium, nnd Apulia took tho lead, nnd presently the whole of 
south nnd middle Ital 3 ' went over to Hannibal, including even Tarentum. 
S 3 *raouso revolted, nnd thus Sicil}" seemed lost ; nnd Philij) of Macedonia 
declared war against Rome (215 n.c.). But the polic^^ of liomo was equal 
to the emergeiicj'. She contrived to win the Greek states of tho second and 
third rank over to lier interests. The yEtolinns nnd Ill 3 ^ri:ui 6 , Porgamus and 
Rhodes, kept PJiiltp cinploj'ctl nnd provented him from rendering Hannibal 
nctivc assistance. Romo's fleet ruled the sea and fiuccessfull 3 ' liiudcred an 3 ' 
coalition between the hostile powers, and thus the Carthaginians could neither 
save S 3 ’mcusc, nor send adequate reinforcements to Hannibal, nor effect a 
junction witl» Philip’s licet. Doughl}- coininnndcrs like ^InrcoUus, tho con- 
queror of S 3 'rncnsc, contrived to exhaust his'lroops b 3 * frequent attacks. 

The cause of the war in Itnl 3 ’ preseiill 3 ’ began to stagnate more and more, 
csx)ccinll 3 ' after Capua nnd Tnrentum had been retaken (in 211 nnd 200). 
Once, and once 01113 *, did the Garth aginians vontiiro again to jday for high 
stakes. Iln.sdrubal had skilfull)' evaded the Romnns in Spain and had rcaohod 
north Ital 3 - b 3 * wn 3 * of the P 3 ’rcnccs niul Aljjs, intending there to join bands 
with his brother llannibal (e.'irl 3 ’ in 207 n.c.). It was a critical moment, for 
both the consuls of tho 3 *cnr 208 had fallen in battle. Tlic speed}* succour 
which the newl}' elected consul, Claudius Nero, despatched to his colleague, 
Liwus, decided the victqi'jf in favour of the Romans. Hasdxmbal lost both 
Ills arm}’ and his life (ail^inigaglia) on tho banks of the Metaurus. 

In litc meantime the Romuns had succeeded in wresting Spain from the 
Carthaginians. Tho two elder Scijiios, Publius and Guoius, who, after fight- 
ing witli var 3 'iiig fortune, hud advanced us far ns the Guadalquivir, both lost 
their lives in 211 n.c. But Publius Seijiio the Younger, afteru*ards known 
ns Africauim, a man of Ilannihars own temper, hud taken New Carthage 
(205) n.c.), defeated tho Carthaginian armies at Bmcula (208) nnd Silpin 
(207), and occupied Gadcs, tho southernmost cit}- of Spain, in 206. 
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lioU biccl Cnillingimin iml the Afiicon blootl in his 'voins otlnl linn ii 
much in the 03 cs of puio Caith igini'ins tis the tiint of hHcl blood dcgi ides 
n mm in tlio United Stoles But Jus nbilitics ns o soldici inodo II innibol 
osoilool 1 im distinctions nnd Mutiii tool tho comm in d of the Nnmidt in 
hoiso in tlic unij of Ilnnno and Lpicjdcs With such si ill did ho use this 
foimidiblc cosolij, that Morcellns lothci lost giound thin goincd it But 
tho Csithngimnn ofliccis, jealous of tho upsl iit comm indcii took occasion 
togi\o battlo to tho Romans during his absence Mnrccllus acccjitcd the 
challenge and gamed a signal s ictorj (211 11 c ) 

In the next ^car (210 nc) Vnlonns UeMiius tool tho command in 
StciB M here ^lutin still continued to dcf> tho Romms But the jealousy 
of the Cai Ihngimniis so piosol cd tho hot blooded Afiicm, tint ho put him 
self it tho head of his f uthfiil Nimiidinns mid threu open the gales of 
Agiigcntiim to tho Ronmn coitbiil Ijpic^des escaped to t, 11 Ih ige, leasing 
the irnij an easj pic> to the Roman legions iho touii uas haded and 

E lnndcicd, and tho inhibit ints reduced to blascij And m a short time 
tciimis Mas able to send despatches to tho senate, icpoitmg the f ntiro t>ub 
mission of ill S1C1I3 ^lutmuas made a Romm citi/en, md rcccucd fisc 
Jiimdrcd jngoia of stile land Ills l^nniidim lioise tool hcrsice vith Romi 
It IS noM lime to icturii to Ilal3 uheio also the m ai hid lesimiod a more 
acliso form Earl3 in 212 n c II nmih il once inoic marched southuard to 
rarentnm and this tune iMtli b llci success lliin btfoit lit r ncamj d 
it 1 disl nice of iliont tluee miles md 11 as const mtli aisited bi tuo 3 0ung 
Giocl s who left tho cits iiiidct |ULtcnce of hunting It m is bi tin 1 iiid- 
M ird side tbit the cnnspir'itois jiiojo ed to iidinit Ilnmibil, md the tmio 
tbc3 chose m is i night on uhich it u is mcII 1 iiown tint Id I 11 lus tho com- 
niindint. Mould he itigiged m i dttiil itig bout I he Rrni tiis Mcnt to bed 
m diiml on sccuiit3, md at di^breil found the cil3 in tin hinds of the 
Carthaginians A great part of the garrison More put to the suord hut Ln ms 
made good h IS esc i pc to the citadel II tnnih d immediateR tool measures 
foi besieging it, and the I iicnlmes IiiMiig driggcd tlu 11 slni s oscrland 
from the liiibmir into tho open sc 1, bloci idcd it both bi soi and land 

AIcanMlnle the consuls — Appius <. 1 indiiis md old Q 1 iiliius 1 lacens — 
MCic preparing to besiege Cipui firieclms Math Ins solones, m is sl^tlf>ncd 
in Lncaiii 1 one praitor. Cl iiulins Jstro occupied the old camp it Sucssula, 
another, Cri 1 hImus brothel of the c instil, 1 1> m Apulia The Capu ms, 
fcaimg thc3 should bo cut off finm ill Mipplics sent a liasts mes< 5 ^go to 
Ilannibil atTarentum md ho sti ughtM 13 sent orders to pionsion tho toMTi, 
III case it should bo besieged II inn 1 csccutcd his difficult task Mith success , 
but lieu Bcnc\cntiun, the consuls fill upon Inin, and ciptnicd tho bupplios 
lie Mas obliged to lotirc into Bruttinm and le 11 e Capua to its fate 

The Roman armies noM began to close round tint dciotcd cit3 But 
the3 Mcic destined to suffci hca\3 lfs«!os bofoii tho3 More able to maest it 
I irst, Gracchus mIio Mas coming noitliM irds from Uncania, to leinforcc the 
coiiBuls was Hill m -m ambuscade and lus aolonos, so long faithful to tlicii 
faaountc leader, dispersetl and tied, each in in to his omii home Next, Ilan 
nibal himself once more appealed m Cimpanii lie hid alread3 sent ^lago 
Math a diMsion of caa 1I13 to cncoiingc the Cipuans, and noM he entered 
the cit3 in person Mithout the I noMlcdgc of tho consuls lie aaas in high 
spirits at his successes m the south Not onla T iiintum hut also hfetapon* 
turn and Thuni, had joined him and thougli S\ r icuse h itl fallen tho m u 
aias raging ficrcel3 m S1C1I3 But the Roman commanders aacic cautious, 
and Hannibal, finding ho could not bimg on a bittlc, m is anxious to ictuiii 
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with uo lack o£ spirit. After tlio flower of Antlochus' forces had been 
vanquished at Thermopjdfe, and the Syrian fleet, under the command of 
Hannibal, had twice suffered defeat, the Scipios crossed over into Asia Minor 
and destroyed the main army of Syria at IVlagnesin. A sanguinary conflict 
ended in the conquest of the mountain cantons of iBtolia ^191-189) and the 
subjugation of the Galatian hordes (188 Aiitiochus 'Nvas forced to resign 
Ills pretensions to Asia IVIinor. 

That the Romans did not, at this time and during the ensuing decades, 
take advantage of their success to incorporate fresh provinces into their 
em 2 >irG was partly duo to their just appreciation of the fact that the conquest 
of the Greek world could bo better and more easily achieved by breaking it 
up into isolated and impotent states, and partly to tlicir melancholy experi* 
onccs in tlic case of their latest acquisitions. For nearly seventy yeax's after 
the Second Punic 'War Roman armies were fighting to maintain Rome's 
supremacy over lier Spanish provinces, and even then the north and west 
remained free. From 151 to 138 a iierce rebellion was mmpant in southern 
Spain and Lusitania (Portugal). The feats of the patriotic Viriatlius and 
the desperate defence of Numantia showed the Romans to what extremities 
valiant races — however well disposed towards them in the first instance — 
could bo driven by their execrable iDtovincinl administration. Moreover they 
were compelled to fight year after ycni\ sometimes against Gauls and Ligur- 
ians, sometimes against Illyrians and Dalmatians. Nor was the strength of 
the Hellenic congeries of sUUcs by any means broken. The wi’etched empire 
of Syria alone, ruled by worthless nionarchs and torn by internal dissensions, 
was fast falling into utter decay. A word from a Roman ambassador 'was 
enough to reduce the cowardly Axiilochus Epipbnncs to obedience and cure 
him of his inclination to join the enemies of Rome. But IMacedonin was 
gaining strength under Philip and Pci*scu5, and the latter actually succeeded 
in bringing about a great coalition of the states of the Balkan peninsula 
against Rome. In the Tiiird Macedonian Wav the empire of Alexander was 
finally* destroyed after tlic victory of Pydiia (1G8 n.c.). Even then Rome 
refrained from dividing ISIacedoiun and Greece into provinces ; nor did she 
alter her policy until after repented sanguinary revolts in Macedonia, headed 
by the pretender Andriscus, and the rebellion of the Achteau League 
(141~14fl). After that the turn of tlio west of Asia Minor soon came, and 
it received the name of the province of Asia in 133 b.c. 

The keystone of the fabric of Roman sovereignty over the coasts of the 
jMcditcrrancnn was, however, still lacking. Carthago had once more risen 
to prosperity'. Her commerce and wealth — insignificant by themselves — 
were only likely* to become formidable if Rome u'crc constrained, ns in the year 
150, to face hostile powers in both Spain and the East. Consequently^ Rome 
could not rest until she had swept the rival of her greatness from the face 
of the earth. After frequent quarrels witli Mnsinissa, and nftei* llxrcata and 
humiliating demands of cvciy sort, the Carthaginians in despair took up 
arms for their last fight for libcrty% Scipio yEmfiianus took Carthago in the 
year 14G n.c. Well might the victor shed tears at the sight of the city 
delivered over to the flames ; reflecting that a like fate would some day* 
befall his own birthplace. For with llio fall of her last foe abroad the 
dominion of Rome began to crumble fi’om internal decay'. ^ Sanguinary 
revolts of slaves (140-133 n.c.), the corruption of the aristocnioy, tbo 
decay' of the classes of free ;!iti/.cns and free peasants, were enemies^ which 
inflicted far worse wounds on the Roman Empire than the sword of its foes 
abroad. 
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Her sturdy peasantry and the moral worth of her citizens were the forces 
that had made Home great. Her expansion bj’ conquest had enabled her to 
ameliorate the condition of the poorer citizens by founding colomes tmd par- 
titionin'' public lands, and thus to augment the numbers of a capable agri- 
onltiiraf population. In proportion as the system of plantations worked by 
slave labour tooK the place of this healthy development the_ masses of tbo 
urban proletariat increased, whil. ilieir fitness foi’ military service diminished, 
and the ancient Roman virtvs speedily became a thing of the past. AY e Jenow 
too \vcll Iio \7 little such civilising influences as the Etruscans, and after them 
the Greeks of south Italy, brought to bear upon Roman life, could offer in the 
vrsLv of compensation. Many forms and usages of religious worship, many 
games and theatrical performances imitated from Greek models, found, accept- 
ance at Rome. Under the influence of Greek teachers a school of poetry 
and an elaborate stj-le of Latin prose developed, AVith admirable readiness 
the self-contained Romans familiarised themselves, not only with the Greek 
language, hut with many aspects of Greek philosophy and rhetoric. 

Hut the dark side of tJie picture almost counterbalanced the brightness 
of *his advance in culture. AVith the Greek philosophers came^ Greek 
soothsayers and charlatans, with the Greek drama the airs and abominations 
of tlic 'Greek world ; with the Greek tutor the cook, the barher,,and the 
courtc::iin came to Romo from the East and freely exercised their corrupting 
influence. The proceedings against the Bacchanalia in 186 n.c., in which 
thousands of guilty members of the secret society of Bacchus were con- 
demned to death, show how rapid was the decline of the severity of Roman 
morals. 

The forces which liad made Rome great and won her a high place in the 
civilisation of the human race were spent. The rigid moral code of a well- 
regulated famil 3 '^ life, the strict military discipline and organisation of the 
sturdy Italian peasantry, had become very rare, if they had not passed away 
nltogetlicr. Outwardly the development of Roman law and the Roman 
constitution maintained the appearance of freedom, but tie selfishness of 
the ruling and moneyed classes threatened to destroy' even this palladium 
of Roman lihertas* With the fall of Carthage we reach the eve of the 
revolution which led to tlie repeated conquest of the capital by its own 
citizens, to the unchaining of mob violence, to a proetorian administration, 
mid so to the rule of the Cajsars. “ The beasts of the forest,” as Tiberius 
Gracchus cried to the Romans of his day, “have their dens and burrows, 
hut the lords of the world have no place where they can lay their heads.” 
Such is the reverse of the medal of which the obverse reads ; Foundation 
of the universal empire of Rome, after Corinth and Ifumantia, Macedonia 
and Carthage, were laid in the dust. 
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THE SOURCES AND THE CHRONOLOGY OP EARLY ROMAN 

HISTORY 

A GIiAKCB AT THE EARLY SOURCES 

lilOKmiENTAL remains, casting more or less light directly or by infer- 
ence upon Roman history, are numerous* The Romans were great practical 
builders, and wherever they wont — even into distant Britain — they left 
arcliitcctural remains, of which traces at least are still in existence. In 
Rome itself, such luonuiuental structures as the Colosseum, the Pantheon, 
Trajan’s Pillar, and the ruins of the Forum, still bear testimony to the char- 
acter of the ancient civilisation. 

Even more interesting in some respects is the record brought to light 
through the exliumation of the buried cities of Herculaneum and of Pompeii. 
At Pompeii, in pai'tioulnr, the visitor of to-day finds himself in the midst 
of surroundings that give a most vivid impression of a Roman city of the 
golden age. The streets are fiaiikcd b}' the walls of buildings still intact as 
to their main structure ; the road-beds themselves are paved with stones 
which still show deep channels made by the wheels of chariots that conveyed 
Romans of the time when Rome was mistress of the world. The broken 
pillars of the forums; -the terraced seats of the great amphitheatres; the 
structure and contents of the private dwellings, unite to tell the story of the 
social life of a remote epoch with a ^dvidness which no words can equal. 
And turning to details, the supply of interesting implemonls and utensils of 
cverj’^day use which the lava and ashes of Vesmdus have j)reseiwed for us is 
almost inexhaustible. 

Up to this point, the ruins of the buried Roman cities strongly*' suggest 
the ruins of Nineveh and Nippur, and those of the old Gi'e^ cities al 
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Rpigoni. After him, Timrous, tlio Sicilian, treated of antiquities in his uni- 
versal history, and placed in a sepiirate wox’k the waw of the Romans with 
PyiThiis of Rpirus, Besides these, Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and in- 
numerable other authors have attempted this same subject, though in a 
different manner; each of whom has written some things concermng the 
Romans, which they have compiled fi*om common reports without any dili- 
gence or accuracy. Lilce to these in all respects are the histories, which 
some Romans also have x>ublished in Gi*eek, concerning the ancient transac- 
tions of tlicir own nation ; of whom the most ancient are Quintus Fablus, 
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and Lucius Cincius, w'ho both flouiished during the Punic wars : each of these 
has related the aotions, at which he himself was present, with great exact- 
ness, as being well acquainted witli them, but has given a summary Account 
of those early events that happened soon after the building of the city.” 

It was to supply the dcdcicncy thus noted, Dionysius alleged, that he 
imdertook his work/ being determined, he says, “not to pass over that beauti- 
ful part of the Roman histoiy, which the ancient authors had disregarded.” 
But “ lest some one should entertain the opiuion that in introducing matter 
not found in the autliors already mentioned, he I'esorted to invention,” Dio- 
nysius thinks it well to explain how he came by the materials for his history. 
He sa3’^s : 

“ I came into Italy immediately after Augustus Cresar had put an end to 
the civil vmw in the middle of the hundred and eighty-sevenlh Ol^nnpiad ; 
and having from that lime to this present, that is, tweiit3»^-tAvo j-ears, lived 
at Rome, leaimcd Ihc Roman language and acquainted mj'self with their writ- 
ings, I emjdo^'ed uU that interval in pi-cpnviiig materials for this \voi‘k ; and 
some things 1 received from men of tlio greatest consideration among them 
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for learning', wlioso conversation I used ; and otliers I gathered from histories^ 
written by tlio most approved lloninn nntliors ; sudi as Porcius Cato, Fahius 
MaKimus, Valerius Aiitias, Licinius Macer, the iBlii, GoUii, and Calpurnii, 
and several others of good note. Supported, tlierefore, by the authority of 
these histories, which are lihe the Grremc annals, I undertook this work.” 

Livy, our other great source for the. early traditional history of Home, 
unlike Dionysius, does not specifically enlighten us as to the sources of his 
information ; hut doubtless they -were miicli tlie same as those employed by 
his great contemporary. 

There wtis indeed a large ^ company of early annalists and chroniclers, as 
the note of Dionysius indicates. Among otliers these names liave come down 
to us : Q. Fahius Pictor and L, Cincius Alimeiitus, who lived in the time of 
the Second Punic War and wrote in Greek ; the poet Ennius, who wrote 
annals from the earliest time to his own day ; and A. Postumius Albinus and 
C. Acilius who wrote annals in Greek at about the same period. The orig- 
inal works of all of these, like those of man^' later historians, have been lost. 

It appears that the Homan historians were accustomed to call their writ- 
ings annals if they referred to ancient times, and histories if they described 
contemporary events. It will be recalled tliat Tacitus wrote both annals 
and histories. Necessarily, the works dealing with tlie early history of Homo 
were annals. Dionysius, however, termed Ins work Arclmologia instead 
of annals. Dionysius lived in the latter half of the first century n.o., but he 
did not attempt to bring his liistorical records further down than the 3 'ear 
264 B.c. ; his intention being to bridge the gap in Homan history precemng 
the time at wliich the work of Polybius begins, Livy’s scope was far more 
comprehensive, as his work covered the period to his o^vn time. In other 
words it was, using tlie Roman terminology, annals and histor}' combined. 
It is curious to note Ills own estimate of the relative values of these two 
portions of his work. He sa 5 *s : 

“ Whether in tracing the series of the Roman history, from the founda- 
tion of the city, I shall employ my time to good purpose, is a question which 
I cannot positively determine ; nor, were it possible, would I venture to pro- 
nounce such determination ; for I am aware that the matter is of high antiq- 
uity, and has been already treated by many others ; the latest writers 
always supposing themselves capable, either of throwing some new light on 
the subject, or, by the superiority of their talents for composition, of excel- 
ling the more inelegant writers "who preceded them. However that ma 3 ’' he, 
I sWl, at all events, derive no small satisfaction from the reflection tliat my 
best endeavours have been exerted in transmitting to posterity' the achieve- 
ments of the greatest people in the world ; and if, amidst such a multitude 
of writers, my name should not emerge from obscurity, I shall console my- 
self bj” attributing it to the eminent merit of those who stand in my way in 
the pursuit of fame. It lua^' be further observed, that such a subject must 
require a work of immense extent, as our researches must he carried back 
through a space of more than seven hundred 3 ’earE ; that the state has, from 
very small beginnings, gradually increased to such a magnitude, that it is 
now distressed by its own hulk ; and that there is every reason to apprehend 
that the generality of readers null receive but little pleasure from the ac- 
counts of its first origin, or of tlie times immediate^ succeeding, hut will be 
impatient to arrive at that period, in which the powers of this overgrown 
state have been long cmplo 3 'ed in working their own destruction.” 

Obviously then, Liv 3 ’ regarded the portion of his lustoiy which dealt with 
remote antiquity as relatively unimportant. But posterity did not give suf- 
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frage to this view ; for successive gener.'itions of copyists preserved the early 
portion of the work entire, while allowing tlie latter part to be lost, except 
for occasional fragments. 

Livy’s preface continues : ** On the other hand, this much will be derived 
from my labour, that, so long at least as I shall have my thoughts totally 
oooupied in investigating the transactions of such distant ages, without being 
embarrassed by any of these unplensing considerations, in respect of later days, 
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which, though they might not have power to warp a writer’s mind from the 
truth, would yet be sulBcient to create uneasiness, I shall withdraw myself from 
the sight of the many evils to which our eyes have been so long accustomed. 

“ As to the relations which have been handed down of events prior to the 
founding of the city, or to the circumstances that gave occasion to its being 
founded, and which bear the semblance rather of poetic fictions than of 
authentic records of history— these, I have no intention either to maintain 
or refute. Antiquity is always indulged with the pri^^ege of rendering 
the oi*igin of cities more venerable, by intermixing divine with human 
agency ; and if any nation may claim the privilege of bein^ allowed to con- 
sider its original ns sacred, and to attribute it to the operations of the gods, 
surely the Roman people, who rank so high in militaiy fame, may well 
expect, that, while they choose to represent Mars as their own parent, and 
tlint of their founder, the other nations of the world may acquiesce in 
this, with the same deference with which they acknowledge their sovereigntj^ 
But what degree of attention or credit may be given to these and such like 
matters I shall not consider as very material.” 

Particular attention shobld be called to the remarks of Livy, just quoted ; 
which seem clearly enough to show that he was by no means so credulous 
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re'rardinc the traditions of early Rome as his manner of relating these tra- 
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of theemidrc Mmerstilions a>. to miracles and the like were not altogether 
repudiated, oven bv such writci^ as Tacitus; but on the other hand, we 
m-iv well believe tlnit writers of such capacity as Lit^ .allowed a desire for 
firtistic pre<entalion of a ilieme to conceal a scepticism winch he would not 
f>llit rwi 4 have liesitalcd to avow. Be that n'S it may, posteritj^ has all 
aloiiff dun'*' to the mvths of early Rome, and we of to-day cannot ignore 
tlicni. whatever estimate we put upon their authenticity. It is tlirough the 
pages of Dionysiu- ami Livy, chiefl3', that these fascinating tales have been 
pre-crvcd to us. 

Ooniing down the centuries wc find no great name until we reacn the 
poriotl wlicn Rome, having firmly established her power in Italy, began to 
look out beyond the hounds of the peninsula and dream of foreign con- 
quc/*?. This great culminating epoch of Roman liistoiy found a great tinn- 
scriher in Polybius, His work wasavowedl}' 'WTitten to describe and explain 
l!if» by wliicli Rome "in the short period of fift^'-three 3'ears,” con- 

quered tlie world. Pol3*bms was himself a Greek, horn in Megalopolis. 
He was .1 practical statesman, and the personal friend of Aratus, the leader 
of ll»e Achican League. "We have noted in a previous volume that Pol3'bius 
was one of the thousand Greeks sent as hostages to Rome. He spent the 
greater part of llic remainder of lus life in Itnl3’‘ ; became the personal friend 
of Scipio tliC Vounger- and was present with that leader when Carthage was 
finally dcstro3'cd. Belonging Urns to the later epoch of Grecian Instoiy, 
wlieii the spirit of the age was ifiiilosophical rather than artistic, Pol3'bius 
wiote such a worlc ns might be expected of a man of genius of his time. 
His point of view is utterl3' different from that of his great predecessor 
llerodoiu«, though not altogctlier dissimilar to that of Thuc3'dides. He 
inmsclf tells us over and over — in fact lie never tires of repeating “ that 
Ills intention is to iii>ftruct rather than to entertain ; to teach the causes of 


Rome's success ; to point the moral of her victories. Being a man of affairs, 
he not unnaturall3’ holds that onl3' men of affairs are competent to become 
ndiahh* Iiistoriaus. He ptfints out that there arc two wa3"S of gaining Imow- 
ledge : “ one derived from reading books, and the other from interrogating 
men ; ** he inveighs with .some aspen t3’’ against those historians, taking Ti- 
maiU'« as ;i t3'pc, who confine themselves to the former method. 

" The knowledge tliat is acquired b3' reading," he sa>'s, " is gained with- 
out any danger or any kind of toil. If a man will on^” fix his residence in 
the neighbourhood of librar3’. or in a cit}* that abounds with written 
memoirs, he ina\* make his researches with peifcct case ; and, reposing him- 
self wifh full tr;inquillit3% ma}' compare the accounts and detect the errors of 
former writers. But the knowledge which is drawn from personal examina- 
tion and iriqu5r3*, is atteiuled with great fatigue and great expense. It is 

most important, and which gives indeed the 
rijief value to hisioiT. Historians themselves are read3" to acknowledge this 
f ruth. 1 * nr Kphorns savs, that if it wore possible for the writers of liistor}* 
to b(* ] accent at all transictions, such knowledge would be preferable to an3^ 
other. T o tlm same jjmpo'*r is that pa«?sago of Theopompus : that the expe- 
nmof* u Inch 1*5 gained in battles loiidors a man a consummate general ; that 
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practice in pleading causes forms the perfect orator; and that the same 
observation is just with respect to tlie arts of navigation and of medicine. 

“ It Avas said by Plato," Polybius continues, “ that human affaii’s w'onld 
he %Ycli administered when philosophers should be kings, or kings pluloso- 
pliers. In tlie same manner I would say : that history would be well com- 
posed if those who are engaged in great affairs would undertake to write it ; 
not in a slight and negligent manner, like some of the present age ; but 
regarding such a work as one of the noblest and most necessar^*^ of their 
duties, and xiui-suiiig it with unremitted application, as the chief business 
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of their lives ; or if those, on the other hand, who attempt to write, would 
thinly it necessary also to be conversant in the practice of affairs. Till this 
shall happen, there wall be no end of mistalces in histor3\" 

But while thus speaking for men of affairs, Polybius has in mind also 
pliilosophers, for he declares that it is impossible to make a clear judgment 
of the victorious or vanquislied by a Imre account of events. We must 
know, he says, the laws and customs of the people, and the passions and cir- 
cumstances which prevail among them with regard to public and private 
ends. With regard to the Romans in particular, he hopes by due attention 
to these things to present such a picture that the people of his own age will 
be able to discern “ whether they ought to shun or choose subjection to the 
Romans ; and postoritj' to judge whether the Roman government was wortliy 
of praise and imitation or should rather be rejected as vicious and blam- 
able ; ” for in this, he believes, must consist the utility of his history for his 
own and future ages. 

All this is higlilj^ admirable ; nor is it in dispute that Polybius attained 
n large measure of success along the lines he had laid down for his work. 
Onl3' five of his fortj^ books have come down to us entire, but these suffi- 
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ciently illustrate bis method and its results. It has been said of them that 
no student of the period can ignore them, but that no one else would 
willingly read them. This criticism, like most other epigrammatic verdicts, 
is unjust. There is mucli in the work of Polybius that anyone who cares 
at all for historical writings may read with full interest. His descriptions 
of the major events are by no means so bald and unimaginative as some 
critics would contend. They do indeed eschew the marvellous and attempt 
to avoid exaggeration ; but this surely is no fault ; nor do these limitations 
exclude picturesqueness. But the really vital fault of Polybius is his 
method of construction. He uses virtually the plan which Diodorus adopted 
later of attempting to keep the narrative of events in different countries in 
the closest chronological sequence. This necessitates a constant interrup- 
tion of his narrative, through shifting the scene of action from one country 
to another, until all sense of continuity is lost. Add to this an ineradicable 
propensity to be forever moralising, — interrupting the narrative of some 
startling event to explain in detail how startling events should be treated 
by the historian, — and the reasons are sufficiently manifest why Polybius 
is hard to read. It is a great pity that ho did not, like Trogus Pompeius, 
find a Justin to epitomise his work ; for by common consent he was one of 
the most dependable historians of antiquity; and he is recognised as the 
standard source for all periods of which his extant works treat. Indirectly 
his influence is even more extensive, since Livy made use of him as his 
authority for the events of the Second and Third Punic wars, and since 
Appian drew on him freely. 

There is no great name among the Roman historians for about a century 
and a half after Polybius. Then comes Sallust, the historian of the Jugur- 
thine War and the Catiline conspiracy ; and Jidius Coisar, who has left ua 
that remarkable record of his own exploits. Contemporary with Ciesar were 
Diodorus and Livy, the former of whom lived till about 7 u.o. and the latter 
till 17 A.D. Livy’s account of his own time, as has already been mentioned, 
has most unfortunately perished. The chief record of these times that has 
been preserved, is the work of Appian, an Alexandrian Greek who lived in 
the time of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius ; that is to say, in the early 
part of the second century A. d. His work is the sole authority — overlooking 
certain epitomes and fragments — for some periods of the civil wars. It was 
written in Greek, and is notable for the plan of its construction; which, 
departing radically from the method of Polybius, treated each important 
subject by itself. In other words his work is virtually a collection of 
monographs ; the subject of each being one of the important wars of Rome. 
Appian has been charged with the opposite literary vice to that of Polybius ; 
he is said to have thought more of manner than of matter. Nevertheless, he 
necessarily used the older writers for his facts, and if he sometimes used 
them carelessly and uncritically, these are faults of his time. In the main he 
shows a fair degree of accuracy. Accurate or otherwise, he is, as has been said, 
our sole source for certain important periods of the later time of the republic. 

If to the writers just named we add Dion Cassius ; the general historian 
Trogus Pompeius (in Justin’s celebrated epitome) ; and of the biographers 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos ; and supplement our list with the names of the 
so-called epitomators, Eufcropius, Velleius, Florus, Aurelius Victor, Zonaras, 
Festus Rufus, and Orosius (writers who made brief but more or less valuable 
epitomes based on the authorities), we shall have named practically all the 
important historians of Rome to the end of the republic whose works are 
now available in anything like their original form. 
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The modem historian gains incidental aid from various other fields : from 
the orations of Cicero, and the chonoe references of poets ; from inscriptions 
on monuments and medals, and from the debris of ancient structures. Yet 
when all these have been examined, it is to the manuscripts that 'we must turn 
for the main incidents of the story. 

Of the modern historians of Rome whose works have had much to do with 
the earliest period, it is sufficient here to mention the names of Niebuhr, 
Arnold, and Mommsen, hlore detailed notices of botli ancient and recent 
authorities will be given from time to time as we proceed. 


THE OHEONOLOG-Y OF EARLY ROMAN HISTORY 

A PRELIMINART BURVEr, GIVING A OITRSOBV VIEW OF THE SWEEP OF 

EVENTS 

FIRST (LEGENDARY) PERIOD OF THE KINGS (TO ABOUT 610 d.o.) 

(All dates for ibis period are approximate.) 

T58-716. Romidus, a mythical king. Rape of the Sabine women, and 
war with the Sabines. Through the treachery of Tarpeia, the fortress on 
the Capitol taken by the Sabellian king Titus Tatius. Formation of the 
double state of the Romans and Sabines under the rule of Romulus and 
Tatius. Disappearance of Romulus during a thunder storm ; he is known 
and worshipped from now on as the god Quirinus. 715-678. Nnma Pom- 
pUiuB, of Gnres, appointed Icing by the Romans after a year’s interregnum. 
Founds the religion of the Romans. Building of the temple of Janus. 
672-G41. TuHub HostiUtxs. War witlx Alba Longa. After a contest between 
the Horatil and Curatii, Alba submits to a decision in favour of Rome. 
Alba Longa destroyed and its population transferred to Rome. 641—610. 
Anoua Marcina. Formation of the Fetiales. After the conquest of four 
Latin cities their inhabitants are transfei'red and settled on the Aventine 
Hill. Fortification of Janiculum. Building of the “pons Sublicius” and 
foundation of Ostia. 615-578. Tarq'olniua Priscue. Building of the temple 
of Jupiter on Gapitolino Hill begun. The city divided into four districts, 
and a new military system introduced. Increase of the senate to tliree 
hundred members and doubling of the number of equites. Successful cam- 
paigns against the Sabines, Latins, and Etruscans. Tarquinins is assas- 
sinated by the sons of Ancus. 678-534. Servius Tullius. The son of a 
slave woman, Oorisin, and a god ; he becomes the son-in-law of Tar- 
qninius- Formation of the four “ tribes.” Changes in the army, begun by 
Tarqninius, completed ; distribution of all landholders into tribes, classes, 
and centuries. AVars with Veil. Rome joins the Latin lea^e. Building 
of the walls of Romo. Assassination of Servius Tullius by his son-in-law. 
534-510. Tarquinlus Buperbus. The Capitoline temple of Jupiter is completed. 
Subjugation of the Latin league. Suessa Pometia is conquered. Through the 
treachery of his son Sextus, Tarquinius captures the city of Gabii. Rape of 
Lucretia by Sextus the king’s son, whereupon the indignant Romans rise in 
revolt. L. Junius Brutus heads the insurrection, and Tarquiu is deposed. 
Rome besieged by Lars Porsenna, prince of Clusium ; he gi*ants honourable 
terms of peace and withdraws. Rattle of Lake Regillus. Tarquin seeks 
revenge at (^umm. Overthrow of the monarchy- 

H, w, VOl.. V. D 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC (510-451 n-c.) 

510. Rise of the Republic. 600. Consuls for the firet year are L. 
.Tunius Brutus sind L. Tarquinius Collatinus. Collatinus, being a descend- 
iint of Tirquin, is compelled by a dewec of the senate to give up lus 
office. He is r^v-Iaced by P. Valerius Pnblicola. According to Polybius, 
1/ Junius Prutus and Marcu*^ Tlox'atius were consuls for the £rst year* 
The first dictator is Titus Lartius. Unsuccessful attempts to restore 
Die Tarquinians. Execution of Brutus* son. Comniercial treaty between 
Koine and Carthage- 608. The Romans are defeated by the Etruscan 
l:ii»rr Korscnnn of Clusium, are forced to disarm and surrender certain 
lands. Alliance of tliirty Latin cities under the dictatorship of Octavius 
witli the object of restoring the Tarquinians to the sovereignty of Rome. 
Death of Valerius Pnblicola. 497. The Latins declare war against Rome. 
Aldus Postuinins is appointed dictator at Rome. Tradition credits the 
Romans with a great victory over the Latins at Lake Regillus. ^ The 
Latin cities make peace with Rome, and agree to banish Tarquinius- 
4fi4. The plebeians secede to the Snored Hill, and compel the patricians 
to make important concessions, among wliich is the abrogation of oppres- 
sive debts. Establishment of the tribunate and the plebeian tedileship. 
4D3. 'i'he eternal alliance between Rome and the Latin league is renewed 
under the consulate of Spurius Cassius on the basis of equality. Rome 
gradually^ regains hegemony over the Latins. The tribunate is^ the cause 
of anarchy, and leads to further disputes between the patricians and 
plebeians. Attempts to abolish the tribunate. 491. Marcius Coriolnnus. 
During a famine he suggests granting, at the expense of the state, grain to 
the plebeians, on condition that they relinquish Dieir claim to the tribunate, 
lie is summoned before the tribal assembly but fails to appear, and accord- 
ing to Livy is banished, goes over to the Volscians, and leads their troops 
against Rome ; at tlic rebuke of VeturU his mother, and the entreaties of 
his wife Volumnin, ho abandons the war against his native city. 487. The 
consul Aquilius defeats the Hcrnici who invade Roman territory. 486. 
Spurius Cassius Viscellinus consul for the third time. He again defeats 
the Hcrnici, after which they join the Latin league. He introduces the 
first agiurinn law, and proposes that a portion of the public lands be divided 
between the needy plebeians and Latins ; the remainder to be leased for the 
benefit of the state. He is attacked by the patricians and wealthy plebeians 
on account of this measure, and the poorer plebeians, being opposed to the 
granting of lands to the Latins, abandon him. At the expiration of his 
consulship he is condemned and executed. 479. Withdrawal of the Fabian 
gens. 477. The Etnuicans destroy the Fabian gens at the Cremera. Genu- 
ciiis, the people's tribune, assassinated for inquiring into the acts of tw’o con- 
.Mils. 472. PubliUus Volero effects law that the tribal assembly henceforth 
shall elect plebeian magistrates. 468. Conquest of Antium from the Vol- 
scians ; .1 Roman colony' is sent thither. 463, Rome and all Italy visited 
by a levriblc plague, volscians and iEquinns ravage Die country up to the 
walls of Rome. The safety of the city secured by the Latin Hernicaiis, 
not by the Romans. 462, C. Tcrentilius Harsa introduces a bill to secure 
the plcl^uins a better footing in the state, and to reduce the laws to a written 
code. The patricians violently oppose the measure. 460. A band of Sa- 
bines and exiled Romans under Ilcrdonius seize the Capitol ; civil strife is 
renewed. 4oi. To meet the desire of the plebeians, the number of the 
tnhuTies of the peoide is mised from five to ten. 456- Aventine Hill is 
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divided into building lots and distributed among the poorer citizens, Tbo 
dictntorsliip of L, Quintius Cincinnatus. 454. Three ambassadors ap- 
pointed to visit Greece and soouro copies of the Solonian lavrs to be used 
ns the groundu'ork of a new code of la^ws. 452. The ambassadors return. 
Homo freo fi*om domestic strife. 

rROM THE DECElUVniS TO THE GALLIC INVASION (461-300 d.c.) 

451. The decemvirs or consuls of ten appointed from the patricians with 
Appiiis Claudius and T. Genucius consuls for the first year, at their head. 
TJie code of the ten tables posted in the Forum and becomes law. 450. Ap- 
pointment of the decemvirs, Appius Claudius the only one of the old 
decemvirs to bo rc-olectcd. Three plebeians are also elected. Two new 
tables are added to the code of laws. 449. The decemvirs under Appius 
Claudius, who have become more despotic than the early kings, I'cmain in 
office during this year. Under the vnlcrii and HoratiL an attempt on the 
2 )nrt of the moderate aristocracy to compel the decemvirs to abdicate proves 
unsuccessful, Renewal of tlie border wars. The Sabines on tlie north and 
the Ailquians on the norihonst invade Homan territory. Two armies are 
sent to oppose them and both are defeated. Siccius Dontatus, a loi*mer 
tribune of the people, is murdered at the instigation of the decemvirs. 
Virginia, the betrothed of L. Icilius, the tribune who succeeded in allotting 
the Aventino Hill to the plebeians, is outraged by Appius Claudius. Her 
father Virglnius stabs her in the ITorum. These acts bring about a revolt 
against the decemvirs who abdicate. Appius Claudius is throum into prison 
and commits suicide. Spurius Oppius, chief of the plebeian decemvirs, is 
accused by Numitorius and executed. 448. The new laws of Valerius 
Iloratius. 445. A law making marriage legal between patricians and ple- 
beians is passed by C, Cnnuloius. 444. Formation of military tribunes with 
consular authority. Plebeians and patricians both eligible. 443. A new 
office is created to which two patilciaus arc elected and known os censors. 
489. A wealthy plebeian Spurius Mcolius charged witli seeking regal power 
is assassinated by C. Scrvilius Ahaln. 484. L. iEmilius Mamerous ap- 
pointed dictator to conduct the war in lower Etruria. 481. Rome threat- 
ened by a combined attack of tlie iEquians and Volscians. They are 
defeated. 405-396. Siege of Vcii. Dictator AI. Furius Camillus captures 
and destroys Vcii. 304. Camillus marches against Falerii, tlie chief city of 
the Fnlisci, who suiTciidor. 391. Camillus is accused of unfairly dividing 
the booty at A^oii, is impeached, and goes into exile. 390. The Gauls invade 
Romo and tlic senate accedes to their demand that the' three Roman ambas- 
sadors wlio aided the Etruscans against the Gauls should be delivered to them, 
but the citizens reject the measure. Battle of the Allia in which the Romans 
arc completely routed and their city left defenceless. Rome captured, plun- 
dered, and burned. The Gauls attack the Capitol but are repulsed and 
content themselves with a blockade. After a siege of seven months the 
Gauls agree to quit Romo on receiving one thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold. Rebuilding of the city. 

THE CONQUEST OP ITALY (870-204 n-c.) 

370. New laws are proposed by C. Licinius and Luoius Soxtius. 367. Li- 
cinian laws are passed. 360. L. Sextius Laternnus first plebeian consul. 
367-349. Wars witli the Gauls in upper Italy. 362-858, War with tlie 
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Hernicans and the insurgent Latin cities. A new alliance formed of Latins, 
Romans, and Hernicans. 368 - 351 . War with Tarquimi and other Etruscan 
cities. Southern Etruria aolmowledges Roman supremacy. 350-345. Wars 
with the Volsoians and Aurunoi, who are completely su^ugated. 8^8. Re- 
newal of the commercial treaty with Carthage. 343. First S^mte War. 
340-888. The groat Latin Wai*. Subjugation of Latiuin. 337-326. Revolt 
of Gales. Ti-eaty with AlexauJ.-r of Molossia. Siege and destruction of 
Palroopolis. 826. The Second Samnite War begiiw. 321. The great defeat 
of the Koman army at Oaudine Forks. 319. L. Fapmus* Cursor conquers 
Luceria 312. The Etruscans, on the expiration of the forty years peace, 
ioin in the war against Rome. 309. L. Papirius Cursor utterly defeats the 
Samnites. 305. The Romans capture Rovianum, the Sai^te capital. 
304. End of the war. 299, The Third Samnite War. 295. The battle of 
Sentinum, in which the Romans prove victorious. 294. The allied Romans 
dissolve. 293. Defeat of the Samnites at AquDoiiin. 290. The conclu- 
sion of peace. 285-282. War against the new league of Italian cities. 
282- Opening of the war with Tarentum. 280. Pyrrlius lands in Italy. 
Baffle of Heraolea. 279. Battle of Asculum. 276. Battle of Beneveutum. 
Pyrrhus withdraws from Italy. 274-264. Final settlement of Italy. 


FIRST PERIOD OP FOREIG27 CONQUEST (204-132 n.c.) 

264. First Punic War. The Carthaginians besiege Messona. 268. In- 
vasion of Sicily by the Romans. The Syracusan king Hiero joins the Ro- 
mans. 262. The Romans defeat Hanno and capture Agri^entnm [Acragasl . 
260. The Romans send a fleet under Cornelius Scipio against Lipara, whimi 
is defeated by the Carthaginians. Battle of Mylm in which the Roman navy 
proves victorious. Sea flght off Konomus ; defeat of the Carthaginian fleet. 
The Romans invade Africa. 255. Carthaginians under Xanthippus defeat 
the Romans under Regulus. Loss of the Roman fleet on homeward voyage. 
264, Roman victory at Panormus. 251. Hasdrubal defeated at Fanormus. 
249. Carthaginian victory over the Romans at Drepanum. 248-243. Suc- 
cess of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar Barca on the Italian coast 
and in Sicily. 242. Romans defeat the Carthaginian fleet off ^gatian 
islands. 241. Hamilcar Barca concludes peace. The Carthaginians agree 
to pay indemnitv and leave Sicily. 229-228. War with the Illyrians. 
225-222. Annihilation of the Cisalpine Gauls. 218. The Second Punic 
War begins. The Roman army sent to Africa. Hasdrubal opposes Scipio 
in Spain. Hannibal crosses the Alps. 217. Hannibal defeats the Romans 
at Lake Trasimene. 216. The Romans annihilated at Cannm. 216. First 
Macedonian War. Philip of Macedon joins Carthage. Hannibal is de- 
feated in the battle of Nola. 214. Carthaginians land in Sicily. 
212. Romans recover their position in Sicily. Carthaginian success in 
Spain. 211. The Romans besiege Capua. Hannibal at the gate of Rome. 
Hannibara retreat from Rome. Fall of Capua. 208. Defeat of Hasdrubal 
at Beecula. Hasdrubal crosses the Pyrenees and Gaul, and appears in the 
north of Italy. 207. Hasdrubal defeated and slain at the battle of Metau- 
ian s expelled from Spain. Macedonian War concluded. 
204. Scipio in Africa. 203. Scipio defeats the Carthaginians. Hannibal 
recalled to Carthage. 202. Scipio defeats Hannibal in the battle of Zama. 
201. Treaty of peace concluded. 200. Second Macedonian War. 200-19T. 
Subjugation of upper Italy. 197. Second Macedonian War concluded. 192- 
189. War with Syria. 190. Battle of Magnesia. 171. Third Macedonian 
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Wnr. 108, Overthrow of the Macedonian monarchy. 149. Third Punic 
War begins. Siege of Carthage. Viriatlms successful in Lusitania. 
146. Carthago taken and destro3'ed ; her territories become Roman prov- 
inces and are organised as such. Acliican War. Battle of Leucopetrn. 
Corinth surrenders pencefuUj". Destruction of Corinth. 148-141. Numan- 
tine War against the rebellious Celtiberiaus. Viriathus maintains himself 
against the Romans, and finally concludes a peace unfavourable to tliem. 
140. The Romans violate the peace and x*enow the war. 139. Viriathus 
is murdered at 'Roman uistigation. The Lusitanians renew the war but are 
defeated and disarmed. This is their Inst rebellion on a formidable scale. 
138. Numantia taken and destro^'ed by Scipio Africanus the younger. 
Having resisted successive Roman generals since the yenr 143 it is now 
subdued after fifteen months^ close investment. Its fall signalises the sub- 
jection of northern Spain to Rome. 135-132, First Servile War in Sicily*. 
The slave Euuus leads an insurrection of the slaves and assumes the title 
of King Antioohus. A regular government is established, and in the war 
with Rome which follows the rebels are at first successful. Wlien fiiiall}' 
subdued they are punished by numerous executions. The consul Rupilius 
reorgamses the administration of Sicily. 

REFORMS OP THE GRACCUI (133-lH b.c.) 

133. Tiberius Semx^ronius Cracclius elected tribune. He proposes the 
resumption of “common lands” held by unauthorised persons and the 
revival of the Licinian law limiting the amount of such land to he occupied 
by one individual. By this means he hoped to mitigate tlie evils resulting 
from the concentration of these estates in the possession of a few persons. 
Tiberius obtains the illegal removal from office of the tribune Octavius, 
who had vetoed the passing of the new (Semproninn) law, and that law is 
tlien passed by the popular assomblj''. Tiberius Gracchus, his brother Caius, 
and his father-in-lnw Appius Claudius appointed to carry out the decree. 
Attains HI Idng of Pergamus dies, making the Romans his heirs. Tiberius 
Gracchus proposes that the luone^’’ shall be emplo^’ed to start the new settlers 
on the resumed lands and that the kingdom of Attains (the new province of 
Asia} shall be governed b3" the people instead of by the senate, who were 
legall3’‘ entitled to the disposal of both land and mone3\ Tiberius pre- 
pares other reforms, and in order to preserve and continue his work becomes 
a candidate for re-election ns tribune, in defiance of the law forbidding re- 
clootion. He opposes the aristocratic resistance by force and is killed with 
many of liis amierents in the ensuing riot. 131. C. Cai-bo, the tribune, 
obtains a law xjormitting secret voting for the ratification of laws by the 
X)OX3ular vote. Soipio Africanus Minor obtains the defeat of Carbons measure 
to legnliso the re-election of tribmies. 129. Aristonicus, a natural son of 
Attains III of Pergamus, executed for making war against tlio Romans in 
assertion of his rights to his father's kingdom. C. Carho, Gracchus, and 
jVIarcus Fulvius Flacoivs triumvirs for the execution of the Sempronian law ; 
Scipio contrives to obtain a limitation of their powers, which virtuall3' siis- 
X^ends the law. 125. Fulvius Flnrius becomes consul. He raises the ques- 
tion of admitting the Latins to the Roman citizenship, and is then sent to 
Transalpine Gaul to aid the ^Inssiliots against the Gauls. Fregellie revolts 
against the Romans and is destro3'ed. 122. Aqum Sextim (Aix) founded in 
6aul. 123. Caius Gracchus clears himself from the charge of instigating 
the revolt of Fregellm. He succeeds in driving into exile Popilius Lrenas, 
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the survivor of the consuls of 132. Finding himself confronted by a power- 
ful opposition, Gaius endeavours to conciliate the people by means of the 
lex frumentariit a law providing for the regular distribution of corn at the 
expense of the state. He originates the idea of provincial colonies. The 
lex jiidiciaria transfers judicial functions from the senate to the order of 
eqiiites^ the moneyed, as distinguished from the aristocratic class. This 
measure weakens the power of the senate but does not render the admin- 
istration of justice less corrupt. By the lex de provincia A^sia^ C. Grac- 
chus places that province at the disposal of the equites. Gaius Gracchus 
re-elected tribune for a second year. 122. G. Gracchus goes to establish the 
colony of «Tunonia on the site of Garthage. In his absence M. Livius Drusus 
proposes the foundation of twelve colonies in Italy, a popular measure in- 
tended to divert the people’s favour from Gracclius. 0. Gracchus attempts 
to extend the rights of citizenship to the Latins but is defeated by the united 
efforts of the senate and the mob. War with the Allobroges and Arverni 
and Roman victory of Vindalum. 121. Death of Gaius Gracchus. This 
is the result of a riot originating in a murder committed by a partisan of 
Gracchus. The latter with his adherents takes possession of the Aventine, 
from which they were driven by the aristocratic party. 120. Agrarian law 
forbidding the sale of lands allotted to the peasants, repealed. Fopilius 
Lacnas recalled. 118. Common lands secured to those in possession on pay- 
ment of a fixed tax. Narho, afterwards the capital of the Narbonensis, 
founded. 113. Invasion of the Gimhrians. They defeat the consul Cn. 
Papirius Garbo at I^oreia, and pass into Helvetia and Gaul. 111. Common 
lands in Italy declared to be the private property of those in possession. 
This date marks the final failure of the reforms of the Gracchi, 

THE JUGURTHINE AKD OTHER WARS (111-100 b.c.) 

111. Outbreak of the Jugurthine War. Tliis war was occasioned by the 
quarrel between the two kings of Numidia, Jugurtha and Adlierbal. The 
latter appealed to Rome, and a commission appointed by the senate made 
a regular division of the kingdom between the two claimants. War again 
broke out between them, and Adlierbal was besieged in liis capital Cirta. It 
was taken and Adherbal put to death. Whereupon Rome declared war 
against Jugurtha. The consul Calpimnius concludes a treaty with Jugurtha 
which the senate refuses to sanction. 110. Aulus Albinus capitulates to 
Jugurtha with his w^hole army. 109. Battle of the Muthul; Metellus 
defeats Jugurtha. M. Junius Silanus defeated by the Cimbri in Gaul. 
107. L. Cassius Longinus defeated by the Cimbri on the Garonne. Metellus 
defeats Jugurtlia, who takes refuge in the desert. Bocchus, king of Maure- 
tania, makes alliance wfith Jugurtha. C. Marius succeeds Metellus. He 
defeats Jugurtha near Cirta and takes Capsa Jind other towns. 106- L. Cor- 
nelius Sulla joins Marius. Jugurtha repulsed at Cirta. 105. Sulla induces 
Bocchus to betray Jugurtha. Nuinidia divided betw'cen Bocchus and Ju- 
gurtha’s lialf-brother Gauda. The Cimbri defeat the Romans at Arausio 
(Orange). 104. i\Iarius elected consul. Preparations for defence of Italy 
against the barbarians. The Cimbri cross into Spain. Marius reorganises 
the Roman army. 103. Marius again consul. Second Servile insurrection 
in Sicily under Tryphon, who assumes the title of king. 102. The Cim- 
brians, Teutones, and Helvetians approach Italy in two bands. Battle of 
Aqme Sextisc. Marius defeats the Teutones and Ambrones. Catulus 
abandons the country north of the Po to the Cimbri. 101. Battle of 
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Yercellro (Campi Raudii). Marius destroys the army of the CimbrI and 
thus saves Italy from the barbarians. Athenion, the successor of Tryphon, 
defeated and slain by the consul Manius Aquilliua. The fugitives taken and 
killed to the number of thirty thousand. 

CIVIL STRIFB: TIME OP MARIUS (100-86 u.a.) 

100. Marina chosen consul for the sixth time. Satnrninns coerces the 
assembly of the tribes into accepting a measure for distributing conquered 
lands among the soldiei-s of Alnrius, and containing a clause obliging the 
senate to coniiim the law. Q» Metellus alone refuses to do so and goes into 
banishment. The popular party endeavour to seoure the consulship for 99 
to Glaucia. His supportez’s kill the rival candidate in the Forum. Marius 
interferes in the cause of order, attacks the rioters and captures Saturninus 
and Glarioia. Wliile awaiting trial the popular leaders with many of their 
adherents are put to death by tlie aristocratic party. 99. Q. }\Ietellus re- 
called. 98. Alarius reUres to Asia. 95. Rutilius Rufus falsely accused 
of extortion while legatus in Asia Minor and sent into banishment. This 
zinjust sentence reveals the abuse of the judicial power in tlie hands of the 
cquites. 92. Sulla as preetor in Cilicia restores the king of Cappadocia 
who had been expelled at the instigation of Mithridates, king of Pontus. 
91. Marcus Livius Drusus tribune. He introduces laws: (ji) taking the 
judicial power from the equites and restoring it to the senate, and (b} pro- 
viding for n redistribution of lands. These laws, passed by the popular 
nssenmly, arc declared invalid by the senate. Drusus proceeds to execute 
them and to introduce a measure for admitting Italians to the citizenship. 
Drusus dies suddenly. 90. Trials and banishment of the supporters of the 
Italians. The Social War (90-88). Tho Italians revolt from Rome and 
form a ropublic with Gorfinium as its capital. They attack the Latin 
colonies. Venusia and several other cities fall into their hands before the 
Romans can take the Reid. Lucius Julius Ccesar, the consul, twice defeated 
by tho Italians. Campania and Apulia fall into their hands. The consul 
Rutilius defeated and slain on the Tolenus. Marius fails to distinguish 
hims^. On. Fompeius Strabo defeated and besieged in Firmum, from 
whence he attacks and routs the Italians. The year closes with the Italians 
on the whole successful and with news of disturbances in the provinces. 
Rome conciliates the Latins and the loyal Italians by granting them citizen 
rights. 89. The Romans repeatedly defeat the Italians. The lex Plautia- 
Papiria confers Roman citizenship on all Italians desiring it. They are 
enrolled in eight of the tribes. 88. hlithridates, king of Pontus, makes war 
on the king o? Bllli^niia and defeats tho Roman armies supporting the latter. 
The Greek cities of Asia join Alithridates and put to death all Italians found 
in them. Sulla appointed to command in tho INlithridatic War. P. Sulpicius, 
a partisan of hlorius, proposes to enrol Italians in all the thirty-five tribes. 
Sulla opposes the measure. The popular assembly transfers the command 
in tho Mitliridatic Wor to klarius. Sulla joins his army in Campania and 
marches on Rome, hlarius makes a fruitless attempt to defend the city, 
but fails and has to flee to Africa. Sulla deprives tho popular assembly of 
the right to vote on measures not previously sanctioned by the senate. 
87- Smla proceeds to the war against Mithridates, lands in Epirus, drives 
^lithridates’ generals from Roeotia, and besieges Athens, which had declared 
for the king of Pontus. Meantime the consul L. Cornelius Cinna endeavours 
forcibly to revive the laws of Sulpicius. He is expelled by the aristocratic 
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In oo^unotion -villi MaiiiiB he raises an umj in Oampoma and oooa- 
pies Borne. Five dm roenfc in slanghter and pillm. Ginna iniexferas and 
orders the bonds of Harm to be oat to jdeoes. Mmus a seTenUi ttao 
oonsol. Death, of hlnias. His ct^eogne Ginna oontannes hie tyrannical 
government. 

vruTK OF SULLA (8S-78 s.a) 

86. Athens token by Snllo. Battle of Ghieronea von by Snlla. 86. Battlo 
of Or^omenoB von 1^ SoBa. Scdla proceeds to Asia vay of Mooedonin 
and Thrace. Another Homan aimv under the aoswoes of the democratio 
party vine aaocesses against hlithiiokteSs its leader. Fimbria, oonduollng the 
var in a savage fashion. 86. Sulla oondudes a peace vith MiHizidat^ ^y 
vhich the l^g anriendera all his oong^sts. Funbna'a army goes over to 
Snlla. 88. SnUa returns and lands at Bmndnrinm with a lam fozoe. Ho 
is joined by the young On. Pompmus (Pompey the Great). He guarantees 
the Italians the xvhts previon^Y seenz^ them, including that or voting in 
the thirly-iive tribes. Battle of Monnt Tifata. Sulla defeats the oonsu O. 
Borhanas. The army of the oonanl L. Soipio goes over to Snlla. In this 

g ir the second Mithridatio War began. It losM till 81, and was oonsad on 
the proprator Mnrena, who inraded Pontns, and was there defeated by 
thzi&tes. 82. The younger Marius and Papiriua Garbo oonsola. ' Battle 
of Saoriportiu. Mozius is dmeated by Sulla and retires to Pmneste, where 
he is besieged. The demootatio leaders flee from Home. Sulla enters Romo 
vitiiont opposition. Battle of the Golline Gate. The Samnites attabk Home 
and ore repulsed with daughter. Many of the prisooera axe maaBaoted. 
Froneste idls. Suiom of Marius. Siflla displays great erudiy towards 
the oanquered mties of Italy. He beodmes diotator fra on indefinite period, 
to reozganise the govemmmt. Proaoription lists ore pnbliihed, the pro- 
scribed outoherod, and thdr properly oonflaeated. Senate reorsonised and 
its privileges inGreased. The power of the tribunes zeduoed. SC Sertoriua, 
a mstingnished member of the demoooatio party who hod made himcdf on 
indepeiment ruler m Lndtaiiia, mMntiiiwii TtimMdf n gniniri; Fnfidins Q. 
Metdlns. 70. Sulla abdicates his power. 78. DeaSof SuUo. 


TIME OF FOMFET (TB-CO an.) 

78. M. JSmillns Lepidns and Morona Junius Brutus attempt to over* 
throw Snlla*8 eonstitntion. lepidns is twice defeated. 77. Bratus de- 
feated and put to deatii Iv Fompey. 76. Sertorius defeats Pompoy in 
Spain. 75. laantio, Fompl^lia, ana Piridia oooqi^ed for Home in conae- 

S ienoe of a war against the Mediterranean jnratra. Bithynia beqneathed 
Borne ^ MioomedeB Him 7A Third War. 

ooonpies Bithynia. Battle of Chalcedon. Mithridatoa defeats the Homan 
eraraal Cotta. LuonUns rdievea Chalcedon end (IracuB. 78. Lueollua 
oriTea Mlthridates from hia kingdom. Third Serrue War. Gladiators, 
who had escaped from a sohoid at Copna, place tiuimselveB under the com- 
mand of Spartoons^ a Thracian captive, and beiz^ joined hy numbers of 
akvest ravage Italy. 72. Sertorius murdered by Peipema. Pompey de- 
feats and exeontes Phxpezna. 71. Spartaons dcfeaM and rinin M. 
liioinius Crassns. Fotap^ destroys the fa»tlves. 72-70. LucuHus re- 
duoes the cities on the Pontio ooast and invaoee Armenia. 70. Privileges 
of the tribunes restored. 69. Battle of Tigranocerta. Luonllus defeats 
Tigtaues, king of Armenia, and (68) advances across the Bupbrates, but 
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is compelled to referent owiiiff to a mutinj*. 67, ^litbridatcs defeats the 
Roman gcnoml Triarius at ^la, Lucullus retreats. !Mitluidates recon- 
quers Pontus and invades Blthyuin and Oappadoola, Pompey receives 
supreme command of the Mediterranean and tlie disposal of all the resources 
of the Roman provinces and dependent states. In three months he suc- 
ceeds in completely extirpating piracy, Svhioh had scourged the sea for many 
years. Pompey supersedes Lucullus and recovers Pontus. 66. Battle on 
the Lycus. Pompey defeats Mithridates. 65. Pompey makes an expedition 
against the Caucasian tribes. He goes to Syria. Pompey proceeds to 
organise the provinces in Asia Minor. Catiline conspiracy. The united 
parties of the democrats under !&I. Orassus and C. Julius Cmsar and the 
anarcliists under L. Sergius Catilina coiispire to scouro the consulshit} for 
Catiline and C. Antonins. Antouius and M. Tullius Cicero elected. 
Aiitonius deserts his si^poi'ters. 63. Plan of Catiline to murder his rivals 
for the consulship of 63 and seize the power by force. Cicero discovers 
and defeats the plot. 62. Battle of Pistoria. Catiline defeated and slain. 
61. Crosar propnotor in Farther Spain. Pompey returns to Italy. The sen- 
ate refuses to ratify his dispositions in Asia and to fulfil his request 
respecting lands for his veterans. 

THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE (6(Mfi b.c.) 

60. First triumvirate : a league between Pompey, Cfcsar, and Orassus. 
59. CcBsar’s consulship. Fompey’s dispositions in Asia ratified and a decree 
for the distribution of lands obtained from the popular assembly. The gov- 
ernment of Gallia Cisalpina, lUyricum, and Gallia Harbonensis conferred on 
Cmsar for five years with ex&aordinary powers. 58. Cato appointed to 
take possession of Cyprus. Cicero driven into exile. The Hmvetians invade 
Gaul and are crushed by Ccesar at Bibracte (Autun). Suevi under Ario- 
vistus repulsed at Vesoiitio (Besangon). 57. Belgic tribes subjugated by 
Ccosar. Uicero and Cato return to Rome. 56. Veneti in Armorica sub- 
dued by Cmsor and the Aquitani by his lieutenant. Pompey and Crassus 
coerce the assembly into electing them as oonsuls for 55. CiBsar's command 
extended for another five years. 55. Cresar crosses the Rhine and penetrates 
into Germany. Csssar makes his first expedition to Biitaui. 64. Pompey 
delegates to his representatives the government of Spain, which had been 
conferred on him for five years. Crassus takes over the command of Syria. 
Cmsar makes a second expedition to Britain and encounters Cassivehiunus. 
53. Battle of Carrhte. Crassus defeated by the Parthions, and subsequently 
slain. CEesar suppresses the revolt of the Bburones and other Gallic tribes. 
52. P. Clodius, the partisan of the triumvirate, lolled in a quarrel with 
T. Annius Milo. Consequent tumults. Pompey appointed sole consul to 
restore quiet. Vercingetorix leads a general revolt of the Gauls, which is 
suppressed by Ctesar after a hard contest. Breach between Cmsar and 
Pompey. 51. Csesar completes the subjection and pacification of Gaul. 
50. Gfesar’s recall decreed by the senate. 

domination op JULIUS CiESAR (40-44 u.c.) 

49. CECsar crosses the Rubicon. Pompey flees to Brundusium. Cmsar 
marches through Italy, compels Domitius to surrender at Corfinium and 
besieges Brundusium. Pompey passes over into Greece ^vith his troops. 
Ctesar subdues Pompey*s representatives in Spain. Curio subdues Sicify for 
Cicsar, wins the victoiy of Utica in Africa, and is defeated and slain at the 
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Bagradfis hy tiie king of Numidin. CasBor is pxodlnimBd dictator at Home, 
but abdicates and is appointed ccmsul for 48. 48. Coesar goes to Greece and 
is defeated l^PompOT at Drabochiam. CfeBardeCeatsFompey in the battle 
of l^aTsdia, irbo flees to Bgrptv where he is murdered. Gieaar lands in 
Egvpt and interferes in the duputes for the throne. The peq^e of iUex- 
ondm rise against Gioaar. Egyptian fleet burned b^ CiOBars order. ’Iha 
great library perishes in the -flames. Gasor defeats uie Egyptian army and 
cstaUishes Gmopatra and her brother under Roman snprenuu^. 47. War 
with Flinmacesi son of hlithridates. Gicsar Tiotorions in a fii.'o dm* cam- 
paign. 46. Battle of Thapsus. Grosar defeats and danghters Fompey's 
o^orents in AMca. Part of ^Rumidia annesed to Africa. Death of Gato. 
Chesnr xetunis to Romo and is mode dictator for ten years. Reform of tlia 
calendar. 45. Battle of Munda in Spain. Defeat and subsequent death of 
Pompfly*a eldest son. Final triou^h of Gtesor. Omsar now proceeds to vari- 
ous meaanies for oiganidng publio affairs. He extends the franchise, en- 
larges the senate^ ana malm appointments to it himself. He plants new 
colonies abroad, arranges for a survey of the empire, and plans a codification 
of the law. A makes vsiions schemes for Ihe oemstruotion and improve- 
ment ofjrablio works. He arrogates to himself the finid deciBion in jndidfil 
cases. Ba ab^hes the qfstem 61 fanning the taxes, institutes military re- 
forms, ond tokos meosuxes to curb die abuse of power the provincial gov- 
omozH. The extensiva powexa which he possesses are exercised right of 
the nnmexons offices and titles oonferred on him. 44. Giesar refuses the 
crown offered him at the Lupercnlia. Afurder of Gecsor hy M. Jnnius 
Brutns, Deounns Bratus, Oossins, efe. hhirk Antony incites the people 
agdnst the ooDflpLmtors. Tl^y toko to fl^ht. Mark Antony supreme in 
Romo, hhtrk Antony bedeges Dedmus Brutus in Mutina. 

THB SEOOlSrD IBIDMYIBATB (4t4IO nc.) 

48. The consuls and Gmsat^s nephew, Goins Jnlins OiDsnr Ootavianns, 
sent aminst Antony the senate. Battle of Mntina. Antony defeated. 
Ootavion obtains the consnlBhip and die condemnation of the conainintorB. 
Dedmus Brutus taken and put to death. The seoend triumvirate. Antoiy, 
Ootayian, and L^idns assume the supreme power. Frosariptions and oon- 
iisoations. Murder of Cicero. 42. Battle of Philipp. Defeat and death 
of Brutus and Gnsdus. Antony meets GLeopatra at Tarsus. 41. War of 
Porusia tetweon Oetavian and the brother and wife of Antony respecting 

distribution of lands to the veterans. Oetavian makes bimmf supreme 
ill Italy. 40. The triumvits dii^e the empire between them. 80. Imaty 
of Misenum. The triumvirs grant Sidly, Sardinia, and PdcqionnesiiB to 
Sextus, the aurviving son of PoiraBy. Antoiy goes to Egypt. 88. ffidlian 
War between the tnumvirs and Sratus Fompeins. 86. Battle of Nanlochus. 
Defeat and flight of Sextus. UnaucoesBfnl oampoign of Antony against the 
Pnrthiana. 84. Artavasdes, king of Armenia, defeated and captured by 
Antony. 81. Battle of Aetium. Oetavian defeats the fleet of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 80. Siiioide of Antony and Cleopatra. SSgypt made a Roman 
province. Ootaviui sole ruler of the Roman d^inions. 



CHAPTER 1. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Thb fundamBiitnl peouliaxily o£ Bomim histoxy la the foot that it is tlie 
liistoiyi not of a eountty ott in the prapar eensei m a naticmy but of a d^i 
In "Egyptf Thebes iras at one time donuiuuiti imd Memphis at another; we 
snraeme oentre of Mesmtomia shifted between Babylon and Ninerah; Trhilst 
in weece« Athens and Sparta long contested the sapremaoy. Bnt in cdl those 
esses, trith the possible eacoiq^on of the Bnl^lonun, the conntxy os a wh(do 
g^TB its^noma to the jpeoplci ond the oify ivos, at best^ only the iieozl fd Ao 
dviliBation ; wbeteas Home come into power as an isolated oommnnify within 
a little cdty, the Texy endrons of whi^ ware at first hostile toziitoxy. 

This mly ohimood to be located in Italy, hut for some oentaries the names 
**Boinnn*’ and “Itslion** wero in no sense syno^mous. Indeed at an early 
date the main part of Italy was inhabited bypeoi^ewhowere notatcdlondor 
Bomon dominion, and when the legions of Borne issued forth to conquer Iho 
tenitories and the litfAe peninsula, the wars that led to this result had oil 
the nemfieonoe of foreign conquest* And wlum these oonquesta had imread 
bejoim the bounds of Italy proper unto, finally, they took in pmotioaily all 
of Ihe dvilised wodd that was worth oonqueiing, except the farthlan &g- 
dom in Ihe far East, it was etill the single e^ on the Tiber which was 
regarded as constituting the essence of fhe vast dominion; and the diizen 
who hod come to shore in the full rights and ^rilegas of this Tost domain 
needed no other 8nBai& deslenation thou the nngls word ^Bomnn.*’ 

h^rom th^oiim of Tiew of the ethnologist Groeiks and Bomansliad Blrong 

g ointa of ditferenoe. The Greeks were dominated hj n tempexamout per- 
ape more aonto and sensitive than that of any other nation of the anment 
world. They developed the fine arts in nil 1h^ main branohes — pottciy, 
souiptaie, ai^teoture, grammar, and pbiloscqshy — to a height wmeh has 
never bem excelled by anr subsequent people. But they pud the penalty 
of thdr aentibxllty and their versatility Tn' an instalnlity of puxpose, a look of 
OLvio discipline, which speedily worked their downfall. 

The Bomnns devdoped oomparativcly little culture. Almost nil the 
lasting monuments of the Romans were partly insinred by intercourse with 
the Gxedcs. On the other Land, os might have been expected of a peo]^ 
whose borne was within the wn^ of a city, tl^y were ns eminrat in we 
ftnnungof laws, and in the art of Mvexnment, oa the Greeks were in the fine 
.arts, versatilit}* and levity oi ihe Grcel^ and liis undisciplined life of 
individual freedom, ruined the nation of the uoblcbt promise iii nil history. 
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The virile stability of the Roman, and his concepUon of freedom as suhor- 
dinate to the duties of patriotism, made him master of the civilised world for 
many centuries. 

To these two nations the world owes, perhaps, an equal debt. The 
peoples of modem Europe arose from the ruins of the Roman empire, and 
inherited from it the soundest laws and the best examples of government ; 
which, in some respects, they have been able to improve upon; and, when 
they had progressed far enough in civilisation, they discovered the culture 
of the Greeks and developed it, each nation in accordance with its genius 
and its needs, into the civilisation of the later centuries. 

The testimony of language has been accepted as proving that the Romans 
were Aryans, but that term itself has come to have a somewhat doubtful 
meaning, ns we have already seen. The affinity of their language seems to 
maize it clear that the Romans were more closely allied to the Greeks tliaii 
to any other of tlieir known contemporaries, and it has been assumed as 
proven that the ancestors of these two peoples remained in contact with 
each other long after their separation from the primitive Aryan swarm. 
But the problem in its entirety denis with many questions that are obscure 
in the extreme : just when or just how these supposititious Aryans migrated 
into Italy ; what manner of people — what race e^'en — they found tliere ; to 
what extent they commingled ethnically with the races which they there 
met and conquered; these are all questions to which authentic history 
can give but the vaguest answers.** 


THE LAND OF ITALY 

It is difficult in attempting a geographical sketch for tlio purpose of 
elucidating Roman history, to determine where we ought to begin and where 
to end. For during a long period we are hardly carried out of sight of the 
Capitol ; and at the close of that period we are hurried with startling rapidity 
into the heart of every country, from the Atlantic to the mountains of Asia 
hlinor, from the ridges of the Alps to the plains that lie beneath hlount 
Atlas. But since the origin and composition of the people we call Roman 
depend upon the early state and population of Italy at large, and since in 
course of time all Italians became Romans, it will be well to follow the usual 
custom, and begin with a geographical sketch of the Italian peninsula. 

This peninsula, the central one of the three which stretch boldly forward 
from the southern coasts of Europe, lies nearly between the parallels of north 
latitude 38® and 46®. Its length, therefore, measured along a meridian arc, 
ought to he about 550 miles* But since, unlike tbe other two hlediterranean 
peninsulas, It runs in a direction nearly diagonal to the lines of latitude and 
longitude, its real length, measui'ed &om Mont Blanc to Cape Spartivento, 
is somewhat more than seven hundred miles. 

To estimate the breadth of this long and singularly shaped peninsula, it 
may conA^eniently he divided into two parts by a line drawn across from 
the mouths of the Fo to the northern point of Etruria. Below this line tiie 
average breadth of the leg of Italy does not much exceed one hundred miles. 
Above this line both coasts trend rapidly outwards, so that the upper portion 
forms an irregularly shaped figure, which lies across the top of the leg, being 
bounded on the north and west bj- the Alpine range from Illyria to the mouth 
of the Var, on the south by the imaginary line before drawn, and on the east 
by the head of the Adriatic Sea. The length of this figure fi'om east to west 
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is not less than 850 miles ; while from north to south it measures, on the 
average, about 120 miles. 

Tlio surface of the whole peninsula, including both ilie leg of Italy and 
the irregular figure at the top, is estimated at about ninety thousand square 
miles, or an area nearly equal to the surface of Great Britain and Ireland. 
But a rely large proportion of this surface is unproductive, and a great part 
even incapable of tillage. 

The geographical features are simxde. No deep gulfs and inlets are to be 
expected; for these are only found when mountain chains jut out into the 
sen, and maintain themselves as headlands, while the lower laud between is 
eaten and waslied away by tlie ceaseless action of the waves. Such phe- 
nomena are presented by Greece, and by the western coasts of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. But in Italy there is but one uniform mountain cliain. 
On the northern or Adriatic slope of the Apennines, indeed, a number of 
gorges open to the sea iu a du^eotion transverse to tlie main line of the 
mountains. But the projecting spurs which form these gorges are not con- 
siderable in height; and on the southern or Mediterranean side the main 
range sinks towards the sea in subordinate or secondaiy ranges, more or less 

S araUel to the principal chain, and therefore seldom admitting of abrupt 
Badlands with deep embiusures between. There is, however, one exception. 
At the foot of Italy the central range forks off into two great branches, one 
running towards the toe of the peninsula, the other forming the heel. The 
low lands between these two ranges have been scooped out by the waves, and 
here has been formed the great Gulf of Tarentum, a vast expanse of sea, 
measuring from point to point no less than eighty miles. But except this 
great gulf, the coasts of mo peninsula are indented by comparatively gentle 
curves. On tlie northern side the single inequality is pi'esented by the 
projecting mass of Mount Garganus, which forms with the lower const what 
is now called the Bay of ^Manfredonia. On the sole of the foot, below the Gulf 
of Tarentum, we find the Bay of Squillace (Sinus Soylacius). After passing 
the Straits of Messina, first occurs the Bay of St. Eufemia (Sinus Yibonensis), 
which is separated from that of Squillace by a mass of granitic rocks less 
than twenty miles in breadth. A little higher up we come to a wide sweep 
in the coast, known by the name of tlie Bay of Policastro. 

That part of tlie southern coast which is most iiT^pilar deserves particular 
attention from the student of Roman history. Between the point where 
ancient Lucania borders on Campania, and that at which Lauum begins, 
a distance of about 120 miles, the coast-line is broken into three fine bays, the 
Bay of Ptestum or Salerno on the south, the Bay of Gaeta on the north, and 
be^veen them the smallest but most famous and most beautiful of the three 
— the Bay of Oumm or Naples. Prom Cape Gircello (Circeii), which forms 
the northern horn of the Bay of Gaeta, the coast-line runs onward to Genoa, 
unbroken save by the headlands of Argentaro and Piombino in Tuscany. 
But these do not project for enough to form any recess worthy to be named. 
Nor is the little Baj’ of Spezzia, just north of Tuscany, deserving of mention 
as a geographical feature. 

Tiie same oircumstiince which prevents Italy from abounding in deep 
bays and bold headlands also prevents its coasts from being studded with 
islands, which are but relics of projecting mountain chains. If we omit 
Sicily*, which is in fact a continuation of the peninsula separated by a channel 
of two or three miles hroad, and the Lipari islands, which are due to the 
volcanic action still at work Beneath Etna and Vesuvius, the islands of Italj’ 
are insignificant. Capreie (Capri) on the one hand, Proclijda (Procida) and 
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Tcpilia on the other, are but fragments of the two hea^auds that form the 
Ba?of Narfes. Vlium (Gigliofand Ih^. (Elba) stand to a similar relation 
to the heaLnds of Argenta™ and Fiomhmo. Besides these may be named 
kntite (Ponza), Pandataria, with a few more barr^ rocks off the Bay of 
Gaeta, and a fe^y even less impoitant on the coast of Tuscany. 

Except in northern Italy, which abounds in noble rivers, the narrown^s 
of the peninsula forbids the eidstence of really large streams. Yet, the 
Apennine range, which forms vn its southern side long parallel valleys, 
enables numerous torrents and nils which d^cend towards the ^«th to 
swell into rivers of not inconsiderable size. Such especially are the Arno 
and the Tiber. Their wateis are separated by the hills whmh terminate in 
the headlands of Argentaro and Piombino, so that the Amo flows northivard, 
and enters the sea on the northern frontier of Tuscany, after a course of 
about 120 miles; while the Tiber runs in a soutlierly direction recemng the 
ivatem of the Clanis from the west, and those of tlie Nar (Nera) and Velinus 
from the east, till its course is abruptly turned by the Sabine hills. The 
entire length of its channel is about 180 miles. These two well-known rivers, 
with their affluents, drain the whole of Etruria, the Sabine country, and the 
Cffmpagna of Rome. , * • 

Similar in their course, but on a smaller scale, are the Anio (Teverone) 
and the Liris. They both rise in the iE(juian hills, the Anio flowing north- 
ward to swell the stream of the Tiber a little above Rome ; the Liris, joined 
by the Trerus (Sacco) from the west, running southward so as to drain 
southern Latium and northern Campania, till it turns abruptly towards the 
sea, and enters it about the middle of the Bay of Gaeta, after a course of 
about eighty miles- 

The Vulturnus and the Calor run down opposite valleys from the north 
and south of the Samnite territor 3 % till they join tlieir streams on the frontier 
of Campania, and fall into the Bay of Gaeta only a short distance below the 
Liris. Both of these streams measure from their sources to their united 
mouth not less than one hundred miles. 

The only other notable nver on the western coast is the Silarus (Sele), 
which descends by a channel of about sixW miles from the central Apennines 
of Lucania into the Bay of Peestum or Salerno. In the foot of Italy the 
mountains come down so close to the sea that from the mouth of the Silarus 


to the lower angle of the Gulf of Tarentum, the streams are but short and 
rapid torrents. Of these it is said that no fewer than eighty may be enumer- 
ated between Paastum and the Straits of hlessina. The Gulf of Tarentum" 
receives some streams of importance. The Bradanus and Casuentus (Basento) 
enter the gulf vdthin four miles of each other after a course of about sixty 
miles. The Aciris (Agri) is to the south of these. The Sins (Sinno), not- 
able as the scene of the first battle between Pyrrhus and the Homans, is a 
mere torrent, as is the Galeaua upon which Tarentum stands. 

The northern or Adriatic coast is almost devoid of lateral valleys, such 
as are found on the other coast, and therefore has few* considerable streams. 
The Aufidus (Ofanto) in Apulia, renow’ned in Roman history from the fact 
that the fatal battle of Cannae took place upon its banks, rises on tbe oppo- 
site side of the same range from which the Caloz' flows, and runs a course of 
about eighty miles. The Sagrus (Sangro) stands in tlie same relation to the 
* 'll turn uB as the Aufidus does to the Calor, and conveys the waters of 
the Fueine Lake from the iSquian hills through Samuium, by a nearly simi- 
lar length of channel. But the largest river of this side is the Aterzius, 
w'hich finds its way from the Sabine hills into a valley parall^ to the main 
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range, and thus prolongs its course. It is joined by a number of smaller 
streams, and attains n considerable volume of Avater before it reaches the sea 
at the point Avhere the Llarruciniaii coast ahuts on that of Pioenum. 

Tlie whole coast from ]\Iount Garganus northward is ploughed by num- 
berless torrents wliicb descend in rapid course down steep mountain gorges. 
Of these avo need but name the ^Esis between Picenum and Umbria ; tbe 
Metaurus in Umbria, famous for tbe defeat of Hasdrubal; tbe Rubicon, 
Aidiioh formed the boundary of i 

Roman Italy on the northern 1 

side, ns did the Macra (j^Iagra) 
on the opposite const. 

The limestone mountain tract 
that occupies the AA'hole narrow 
peninsula from the great Amlley 
of tbe Po downwards is often . 

loo steep, bare, and rugged to y w 

be capable of cult lA^ation. There ^ 

are, houwer, many rich plains 
of limited extent, among AAdiioh 
Campania ranks first ; and many 
narrow but fertile A'ollej's, in | M 
which nature rewards the small- 
est labour with bountiful re- 
turns. 

In speaking of lakes, we must 
resume our twofold division of 
the peninsula. On the Alpine 
slopes of the great valley of the 
Po, tlio granitic and ancient 

limestone rocks break into vast ' V 

chasms at riglit angles to tlieir \Wf£-few;< ■ 

general direction, in which tbe ’iUemsr' R oman Tovsn NHAn Rome 

waters of the rivers that flow 
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downwards to join the Po accumulate and form those Inlccs so Avell knoAvn 
to all loA'^ers of natural beauty. Such are Lake Benacus (Lago di Garda} 
formed b 3 ^ the Avaters of the Mincius ; Larius (Lago di Como} by those of the 
Adda; Verhnnus (Lago Maggioro} by lliose of the Ticino ; not to mention 
the lakes of Lugano, Orta, and others, smaller, indeed, but hardly less beautiful. 

But Apennine Ital^*', considering ilie great extent of its mountain dis- 
tricts, does not present man^^ considerable lakes. Nor are these formed by the 
ncoumulated waters of livers flowing through them, like the lakes of northern 
Italy or Switzerland. For the most part, like the lalres of Greece, they have 
no visible outlet, but lose llieir waters partly b}' CA-aporation, partly by un- 
derground fissures and channels. The Fucine Lake in the ^quian hills 
feeds the Saugro, and Lake Bradanus in the south feeds the river of the 
same name. But the celebrated Lake Trnsimeno in Etruria, and the lakes 
of the A’olcanic district," ns the “groat Volsinian Merc,’* the lakes of Alba, 
Nemi, Amsanctus, and others, lia\’e no visible outlet. These, in fact, are the 
craters of extinct volcanoes. Roman history contains legends which relate to 
the artificial tapping of these cauldrons ; and some of the tunnels cut through 
their rock}*^ basins still remain. 

The abundance of AA'ater Avliicli is poured OA''er the hills is apt to accumu- 
late in marshy swamps in the low distiiots towards the sea. Such is the 
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case along the lower course of the Po, on the coast lands of Tuscany, and in 
the lower part of the Campagna of Rome. Mantua, wliich stands a little 
above the junction of the Mincio with the Po, is surrounded by marshes ; 
and the whole coast betu'cen Venice and Ravenna is a swamp. 

To keep the Po and its tributaries within their channels, the Lombards 
of the Middle Ages raised embankments on either side of tho stream. But 
these embankments cause the rivers to deposit tlie whole of the mud with 
which they are charged 'witliin their channels, and the quantity thus de- 
posited is so great that it is necessary to raise the embankments continually. 
Hence, in tho course of centuries, the bottoms of the rivers have been elevated 
considerably above the plains; so that the streams of Lombardy in their 
lower course are in fact carried along huge earthen aqueducts. In time, 
human industry will not be equal to raise these embankments in sufficient 
strength, and a deluge will ensue more fearful than those which the poet of 
hfantua seems to have witnessed. 


EAllIiY POPULATION OP ITALY 

It is a common remark that mountains are tlie diief boundaries of 
countries, and that races of men are found in their purest state when they 
are separated by these barriers fi-om admixture with other tribes. Italy 
forms nn exception to this rule. It 'was not so much the “fatal gift of 
beauty,*’ of which the poet speaks, as the richness of its northern plain, that 
attracted successive tribes of invaders over the Alps. From the earliest 
dawn of historic knowledge, we hear of one tribe after another sweeping 
like waves over the peninsula, each forcing its predecessor onward, till there 
arose a power strong enough to drive back tho current, and bar aggression 
for man3' an age. This power was tho Roman Empire, which forced the 
Gauls to remain on the northern side of the Apennines, and preserved Italy 
untouched b}’ the foot of the foreigner for centuries. No sooner was this 
power weakened, than the incursions again began. 

But if the northern barriers of the peninsula failed to cheek the lust 
of invaders, its long straggling shape, intersected by mountains from top to 
bottom, materially assisted in breaking it up into a number of different 
nations. Except during the strength of the Roman Empire, Italy has always 
been parcelled out into a number of small states. In the earliest times it 
was shared among a number of tribes differing in race and language. Great 
pains have been taken to investigate the origin and character of these prim- 
eval nations. But tho success has not been great, and it is not our purpose 
to dwell on intricate questions of this kind. We shall here only give results 
so far ns tlie3r seem to be established. 

It is well known that it was not till the close of the republic, or rather 
Uie beginning of the empire, that the name of Italy was emplo^’ed, as we 
no'w employ it, to designate tho whole peninsula, from tlie Alps to the 
Straits of I^Iessina. The term Italia, borrowed from the name of a prim- 
eval tribe wliich occupied the southern portion of the land, was gradunlty 
adopted as a generic title in the same obscure manner in which most of the 
countries of Europe, or (we may^ sn^') tho continents of the world have 
received their appellations. In. the remotest times the name only included 
lower Calabria ; from these narrow limits it graduall3' spread upwai*ds, till 
about the time of the Punic Wars its northern boundary ascended the little 
river Rubicon (between Umbria and Cisalpine Gaul), then followed the ridge 
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o£ the Apennines westward to the source of the Alacm, and was carried down 
the bed of that small stream to the Gulf of Genoa. 

But under Roman rule even this narrower Italy Avanted that unity of 
race and language which, in spite of political severance, we are accustomed 
to tattribute to the name. Within the boundaries just indicated there were 
at least sis distinct races, some uo doubt more widely separated, but all 
marked by strong iiatioual characteristics. These were the Pelasgians, the 
Osoans, the Sabellians, the Umbrians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks. 

Tt is certain that in primitive times the coasts and loAver valleys of 
were peopled by tribes that liad crossed over from the opposite sliores 
of Greece and Epirus. These tribes belonged to that anrient stock called 
the Pelasgian, of Avhich so much has been written and so little is known. 
The names that remained in southern Italy were practically all of n half- 
Hellenic character. Such were, in the heel of Italy, the Daunians and 
Peucetians ([reputed to be of Arcadian origin), the Messapians and Salen- 
tines ; to the south of the Gulf of Torentum, tlie Chaonians ([who are also 
found in Epirus) ; and in the toe the CEuotrians, who once gaA''e name to nil 
southern Italy. Such also were the Siculians and other tribes along the 
coast from Etruria to Campania, who were driven out by the invading Oscan 
and Sabellian nations. 

The Oscan or Opican race was at one time very widely spread over 
tlie south. The Auruncans of lower Latliuu belonged to this race, ns also 
the Ausonians, who once gave name to central Italy, and probably also tlie 
Yolscians and the .^quians. In Oampania the Oscan language was pre- 
served to a late period in Roman history, and inscriptions still remain 
Avlnch can be interpreted by those familiar with Latin. 

The Umbrians at one time possessed dominion over great part of central 
Italy. Inscriptions in their language also remain, and manifestly show that 
they spoke a tongue not alien to the Latin. The irruption of the Sabellian 
and of the Etruscan nations was probably the cause which broke the power 
of the Umbrians, and drove them back to a scanty territory between the 
/Esis, the Rubicon, and the Tiber. 

The greatest of the Italian nations was the Sabellian. Under this name 
wo include the Sabines, who are said by tradition to have been the pro- 
genitors of the Avhole race, the Samnites, Uie Ficenians, Vestinians, ^larsians, 
Marrucinians, Pelignions, and Frentanians. This race seems to have been 
naturally given to a pastoral lifei, and therefore fixed its early settlements 
in the upland valleys of the Apennines. Pushing gradually along this 
central range, the mountaineers penetrated downwards towaras the Gulf 
of Tarentum ; and as their population became too dense to find support 
in tlieir native hills, bauds of warrior youths issued forth to settle in the 
richer plains below. Thus they mingled with the Opican and Hellenic races 
of the south, and formed new tribes, known by "the names of Apulians, 
Lucanians, and Campanians. These more recent tribes, in turn, threatened 
tlie great Greek colonies on the coast, of which we shall speak presently. 

AYe now come to the Etruscans, the most singular people of the penin- 
sula. This people called themselves Rasena, or Raseuna^ — a name that 
reminds us of the Etruscan surnames Porsenna, Yibenna, Sisenna. At one 
time they possessed not only the country known to the Romans as Etruria 
(that is, the country funded by tlie Macra, the central Apennine ridge, 
and the Tiber), but also occupied a large portion of Liguria and Cisalpine 
Gaul ; and perhaps they had settlements in Campania. In early times 
the}’’ possessed a powerful fiavy, and in the primitive Greek legends they 
n. w.— voi.. V. c 
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are represented ns infesting' the IMeditcrranenn ’with their piratical galleys. 
They seem to have been driven out of their trans-Apennino possession by 
early invasions of tlie Gauls; and their naval power never recovered the 
blow which it received in the year 480 B.c., wlien Gelo, tyrant of - Syracuse, 
defeated their navy, combined with that of Carthago,^ on the same day on 
'U'hioh the battle of Snlnmis crippled the power of Persia.' 

But who this people ■ were, or whence they came, baffles conjecture. 
It may be assumed as certain, that Hellenic settlers came in b^*" sea from 
the ■western coasts of Epirus, which are distant from Italy less than fifty 
miles; and that the Opican, Umbrian, and Snbcllian races came in from 
the norUi by land. But with respect to the KtruscaiiB all is doubtful. 
One well-known legend represents them as Lydians, who fled by sea from 
Asia Minor to avoid the terrible presence of famine. Another indicates 
that they came down over the Alps, and the origin of their name llasena 
is traced in Rmtia. On the former supposition, Elrurin was their earli- 
est settlement, and, pushing northward, they conquered the plain of the 
Po ; on the latter, they first took possession of this fertile plain, and then 
spread southward over the Apennines. i 

Their language, if it could be interpreted, might help to solve the riddle. 
But though characters in which their inscriptions are written bear close 
affinity to the Greek and Roman alphabets, the tongue of this remarkable 
people has as yet baffled the deftest efforts of philology. 

Of the Greek settlements that studded tiie coast of lower Italj', and 
gave to that distrlot the name of Magna Grcocia, little need here bo said. 
They were not planted till after the foundation of Rome. JMany of tlicin, 
indeed, attained to great power and splendour ; and the native Osco-Pc- 
lasgian population of the south became their subjects or tlicir serfs. S 3 *baris 
alone, in the course of two centuries, is said to linvo become mistress of 
four nations and twcnt 3 '’-fivc towns, and to liave been able to raise a civic 
force of 300,000 men. Croton, her rival, 'U'as even larger. Greek cities 
appear as far north as Campania, where Naples still prGscrvc.s in a corrupt 
form her Hellenic name, Ncapolis. The Greek remains discovered at 
Can^ium (Canosi) in the heart of Apulia, attest tlio extent of Hellenio 
dominion. But the Greeks seem to have held aloof fi*om mixture with the 
native Italians, whom they considered as barbarians. Rome is not men- 
tioned by any Greek writer before the time of Aristotle (about 840 u.c.). 

From the foregoing sketch it will appear that Latium formed a kind 
of focus, in which all the different races that in past centuries had been 
thronging into Italy converged. The Etruscans bordered on Latium to 
the west ; the Sabines, with the Umbrians behind them, to the north ; the 
iEquians and Volscians, Oscan tribes, to the noi*thcast and east; while 
Hellenic communities are to be traced upon the coast lands. We should 
then^ expect heforeliand to meet with a people formed by n commixture 
of divers tribes ; and this expectation is confirmed. 

Tradition tells us that the aborigines of Latium mingled in early times 
with a people calling themselves Siculians ; that these Siculians, being con- 
quered and partly expelled from took refuge in the island, which 

■was afterwards called Sicilj' from thorn, but was at that time peopled b^- 
a tribe named Sicanians; that the conquering people were named Sacra- 
nians, and had themselves been forced down from the Sabine vnllej's in the 

[I Tlie decisive overllirow of the Etruscan? was achieved hy Hiero, Iiis successor, in a hnltlp 
lOUEjht off Cumro in 474 ] 
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neiglibourhood of Reate by Sabellinn invaders ; and that from this mixture 
of aborigines, Sicnlians, and Saoranians arose the people known afterwards 
by the mime of Latins. Where all is uncertain, conjecture is easy. But all 
conjectures bear witness to the compound nature of the Latin nation. & 


BEGTN^'IXGS OP ROME AND THE PRIMITIVE ROMAN COMMONWEALTH 

About fourteen miles upstream from the mouth of the river Tiber, and 
on either bank of the latter, rise gentle slopes, the higher on the tight, the 
lower on the left ; to the latter for nt least two and a half thousand years 
the name of the Romans has been affixed. It cannot, of course, be positively 
declared how and when it arose, it is only certain that in the oldest form of 
the name known to us, the inhabitants of the province wei*e not called 
Romans but — with a change of pronunciation natural enough in the more 
ancient stages of a language hut not continued in the Latin known to us — 
Humniaas or Raiunes ; an eloquent witness to the immemorial antiquity of 
tills name. The exact derivation cannot be determined ; it is possible that 
the Raiunes are the peoplo of tlie stream. But they did not dwell alone on 
the bank of the Tiber. In the oldest classification of the Roman citizens, we 
find traces showing that the nation derived its origin from the fusion into 
a single commonwealth of three once apparently independent tribes, the 
Ramnes, tlie Titles, and tlie Luceres : that is, from a synoikismoa like that 
whence Athens arose in Attica.^ 

Again, after tlie union, eacli of these three ancient communities, which 
had now become demes, owned a third of the common lands, and was simi- 
larly represented in tlie militia as well ns in the council of the elders, whilst 
iu the religious organisation the numbers of the six vestal virgins, the three 
high priests of Jupiter, Mai's, and Quirinus, are apparentl3' to be referred to 
iliis threefold division. 

The most wanton absurdities have been founded on the existence of the 
three elements into which the ancient Roman commonwealth was divided ; 
the irrational idea that the Roman nation was a mixed race is connected 
^vifcli it, and. its supportei*s labour in various ways to I'epresent the three 
great Italian races as the component elements of ancient Rome, and to trans- 
form the x^eople which developed its speech, its government, and its religion 
with a purit}^ and national spirit attained by few others, into a confused 
muss of Etruscan, Sabine, HeUenio, and, stiU worse, even Pelasgic elements. 
Setting aside the sometimes contra^ctoiy, sometimes groundless hypotheses, 
all that can be said oonoerning the nationality of the various elements of the 
ancient Roman commonwealfli may bo summed up in a few words. That 
the Ramnes were of Latin origin cannot be doubted, since they gave their 
name to the new Roman commonwealth and maintained the chief place 
amongst the three tribes, so that they must have decided the nationality of 
the united community. 

As to the descent of the Luceres, nothing can be said except that there 
is no obstacle to their being regarded as a Latin tribe like the Ramnes. On 
the other liand the second of these tribes is unanimously derived from that 
of the Sabines, doubtless on the authority of a I'espectable and authentic 
tradition of the “ Titian brotherhood ” which claimed to have been founded 

n Meyer tliinks it probable tlmt tlie Roman (like the font Ionic) tHbes 'were nn arUficial 
division patterned after a pre-ezifiting ethnic scheme.! 
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on the admission of the tribe to the confederacy for the presen'alion of its 
peculiar national ritual. Traces of such an aboriginal Sabine worship are in 
fact to be found in Rome ; as for instance the honouring of jMaurs or j^Iars 
and of Semo Sancus, side by side witli the corresponding Latin Dins Fidiiis. 
It was at a vciy remote period, wlien the Latin and Sabine triljcs were yet 
unquestionably far less distinctly unlike in hiiigunge and ciisloms tliaii were 
the Roman and the Sainiiitc later, that a Sabellian cuinmunily entered into 
n Latin tribal union ; exactly in the same way that some centuries after- 
wards the Sabine clan of Attus Olaiizus, or Appius Claudius, and his clients 
emigrated to Rome, obtained a gi*ant of land on the right bank of the Anio 
and was soon completely absorbed into tlic Roman community. 



A fusion of various nationalities did of course take place ; but we are 
not therefore justilied in counting the Romans nniongsL mixed peoples. 
With the exception of isolated national institutions transplanted into the 
ritual, the existence of Sabellian element b is never manifested in Rome, and 
in especial the Latin tongue affords no support to such an liypothesLs. It 
would indeed be more than surpriMiig if the addition to the Latin nation of 
a single tribe from one of the races nearest allied to llie Latin, had affected 
its nationality in perceptible fashion ; and in addition it must by no means 
be forgotten that, at the time when the Titles settled near the Romans, the 
Latin nationality had its licadquarters at Latium, not at Rome. Tlie new 
threefold Roman commonwealth was, in spite of its quickly assimilated 
Sabellian element, just what the tribe of the Ramnes had been — a part of the 
Latin nation. 

Long before an uiban settlement rose on the Tiber, those Ramnes, Tities, 
and Jmcercs may have had their township on the Roman hills and tilled 
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their fields from the Burrounding Tillages, at first separately and afterwards 
in concert. The festi^'a! of the wolf, which the ^inily of Quinctii 

oclohnited on the Palatine Hill, may be a tradition of tliis earliest time ; it 
was a festival of peasants anil shepherds which preserves tlie homely sports 
of patriarchal simplicity in a way ef^ualled by none other, and remarkably 
• enough was the one of all the Iieatheu festivals w-liich survived for a time in 
Christian Home. 

Prom these settlements, then, sprang the later Home. Of the actual 
foundation of tlie town as the legend relates it, we cannot of course in any 
sense speak ; Home was not built in a day. It is, however, well worth con- 
sidering b}** whnt means Homo could have attained to her eminent political 
position in Latium, 'when the nature of the locality would rather lead us to 
iin opposite expectation. The site on which Home stands is less healthy and 
less fertile than that of most old Latin towns. The 'idnc nud the fig tree 
do not thrive in the immediate neighbourhood of Home, and there is a lai^ 
of bountiful springs < — for neither the oxcelloiit fount of Caiuemo before the 
Porta Cnpcna, nor the Capitoline well, nfteru'ards enclosed in the Tullianum, 
yields mtioli water. To all this was added the frequent overfloudng of tlio 
river, which, owing to its very slight incline, 'was unable during the rainy 
season to carry seaward the copious influx from the mountain streams with 
speed enough to prevent its flooding tho Ynlle3's and low tracts of land 'which 
opened between the hills, and reducing them to a more mnrali. The place is 
by no means alluring to the settler and even in ancient times it was said that 
it could not have been its fltness for colonisation which attracted the first 
immigrant farmers to that unhealthj" and infertile spot in a favoured dis- 
trict ; but that ncccssit}', or rather some other ver}' special reason, must have 
prompted the building of tho town. 

The strangeness of the choice is acknowledged oven in the legend ; the 
tale of the foundation of Romo b}' refugees from Alba, under the leadership of 
tho Albanian princes Romulus and Remus, is nothing but a naive attempt of 
earl^* quasl-lustoiy to explain the strangeness of the establishment of the city 
on so unfavourable a site, and nt tlie same time to connect the origin of 
Rome with the common metropolis of Luliuiu. It is especial!}’’ from such 
fair}' talcs which puiqiorl to bo histoiy and are nothing but inventions made 
on the spin* of tho nioracnb and not particularly' clever, tliat serious history 
has to disencumber itself ; bub periiniis it is xicrmissible to go a step further, 
and after considering the sxiccial features of tlie neighbourhood, to advance 
a positive theory, not ns to the origin of the place, but ns to the cause of its 
swift and nKtoiiishing prosperity and of its peculiar position in Latium. 

Let us look first at the ancient boundaries of tho Roman territory. To 
tho cast tho towns of Antomine, Pidenos, Csoiiiiiu, Collatia, and Gabii lie in 
tho near ncighbonriiood, some of them not five miles distant from the gates 
of Servian Romo ; tho houndniy of tho pi*OYincc must consequently liave 
been hard by tho cit}’* gates. Fourteen miles to tlie soutli we come on the 
powerful communities of Tusculum and Alba, and here tlie Roman territory 
seems not to have extended farther than to tho Fossa Cluilia, five miles from 
Rome. Similarly, in tho soiit1nvcstcrl3’'cflrcction, the boundary between Rome 
and Laviuium was already oncountered nt the sixth milestone. 

AVliilst on tlic land side the Roman province was eveiynvhere confined 
to the narrowest possible limits, on tho other Iiaiid, from the earliest times it 
stretched uninterruptedly along both banks of tlio Tiber in the direction of 
the sea ; and no place representing an ancient jirovincial centre nor any sort 
of trace of an ancient provincial boi'dcr is encountered between Rome and 
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tlio const. It is tnio tUnt loffoiul, which ciin nasign mi origin for ovorylhSiig, 
is hero also iiblo to lufonu us that the Konuin posscasiona on tUo right hiuik 
oE the Tiber, Iho “sovon luiinlcts” Qeptem »«« tho minortnnt snlt- 

works at its uioulli wore taken by King Uoimifns from the vojcjU^, mul 


iiut on tlxo otiior hand tho fact that Ibo possessions on the Klruscan bank 
must have bolongod to the very earliest Komaii lorriloiy is attcslod by n bettor 
witness, namely by the grovo of the creativo goddess J>ia) which stood 

ill tills very place, at tlio fourth niilcstoiio of the road subscqneuUy made 
to tho harbour, and was tho original high place of tho Uomnn Arvul festival 
and Arvnl btolhoi-hood. Indeed, from time iiniiicmorial, the olan of tlio 
llomilii, proliably tho most distinguished nnioiig all tho lioiniiu elans, hud its 
seat hero ; tho .Inniouliim was a part of tlio Iowa itself and Ostia^a oiti 7 .on 
colony, that is, n suburb. This cannot have boon iiiero chance. The Tiber 
was Uio natural highway of Latiuni, and its nioutli, on ii coast so poorly i>ro- 
vldcd witli hnrboui*a, was the ncocssary pla o of auchorago for nhi|m. 

Moreover, the Tiber formed, from the earliest times, the finjiitior dofeaco 
of tbo Itutin stook against their iiorthora noighbourH. No place is bettor 
qanlincd tlian Home to bo both the nrfj'cptfi of tho Jwntiii liver and sea com* 
morco and the frontier forlrass of Latium. She combined ibo advaiilngcs of 
a strong {i^ltioii and Uio iaiincdiato iioiglibourhood of tho river ; she coni- 
mnadod both banks of tho stream down to its laonlh ; she U'as equally 
uonvoiiiont for tho rivoi*^hips doscciuUiig tho Tiber or the Anio or, in Ihoso 
days of inodcrato-sizod vessels, for those designed for tlio sea; and sho 
afforded bettor protection against pirates than the towns lying xmiiicdiatcly 
on tlio coast. That it was to tlicso commercial and slralcgicni au vantages that' 
Homo owed, if not her origin, at least her inixiorlaiioo, numorons xiroofs aro 
forthcoming, which arc of far greater iniportanco than tho data furnishod by 
historical roinaiiccs. With these 01*0 coniioctcd Iter early relations with Core, 
which was to Nbruiua what llonio was to Latium, and coiisoquciiily bocaino 
tho city’s closest ncighboar and ooinmuroial ally ; thoneo caino the oxlrnordi- 
nary importance of tho bridges ovor tho Tiber, amt of bridge building gener- 
ally in tUo Homan comiaoiiwcaHh, and hcnco tho gnlloy in the city arms. 

Tins was also the origin of Uio aacioiit Homan harbour dues, which wore 
originally imposed only on goods for salo ( wroHiuivrih;), nud not on iliosu 
which jHisseu to and from Ostia for tho shipiicr’s own use, and thus wore 
really a tax on trade. And iipno , to unUoipaio, aroso tho relatively early 
appearance of coined money in llomo and Iho comiuercial ti'ealioH with 


Doubtless tlio land had boon already to some oxtont brought under culliva- 
iion and towns planted on tho Alban hills ns woll ns on many other lioights of 
tho sn^ounding country when tho Xiatiii frontier ompoiduni i*oso on tho Tiber, 
\yiictlior It was a doorco of the confedornoy, or iho genius and 

natural development of commerce; 
1?*? Romo nUo oxislcnco, wo liavo not oven grounds to 

Pnii't- to bo obsci voa in coimdiUoii villi 
Uio iiosition oC llomo ns tlio emporinm of I^ntiiim. Wlioii bislorv bonins to 

Ura I s n Siirfo ‘“"S™ of Uio I.nlin^ ooinmuiii- 

t os IS a siiiglo LiiolosLd oily, iho Lnliii utislom of aivclliiig in opoii villngcs 
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nncl only using the common town as n fortress and place of assembly ov in 
time of need, was, in all probability, far sooner restricted in the Roman 
province than anywhere else in Latium. Not that the Roman had ceased to 
manage his farm himself, or to regard it as his real home ; but already the 
unhcnlthiiicss of tho cou 2 itry air had had the effect of inducing him to fix 
his abode on the more airy and healthy lieights of tho town ; and with the 
farmers a numerous non>agrioultural population of foreigners and natives 
must have been established there for a long time. This to some extent 
accounts for the dense population of tlic Roman territory, which at most can 
only be reckoned as extending over 115 square miles of soil, part of it 
marsh and sand, and yet, according to the city’s oldest constitution, fur- 
nished a city militia of tliirby-tliree hundred freemen, and therefore must 
have counted at least ten thousand free inhabitants. 

But there is something more. Kveryono acquainted with tho Romans 
and their history is aware that the peculiarity of tlieir public and private 
existence lies in tbeir municipal and commercial life, and that the distinction 
between them and other Latins, and Italian nations generally, is before all 
the tlisiinclion between tho oilizou and the farmer. It is true that Rome 
-was not a mcrcantllo city like Corinth or Carthage ; for Latium is an essen- 
tially agricultural district and Rome was, and remained, above everything a 
Latin town. But tho distinction of Romo above tho crowd of other Latin 
towns must still bo referred to her commercial position and to tbe influence 
of that position upon the character of her citizens. If Rome was the 
emporium of the Latin district, it is easy to understand tliat here, over 
and above the Latin husbandry, a vigorous municipal life quickly developed 
itself and so laid the foundation of her prc-cmiuence. The tracing of the 
course of tins mercantile and strategic development of the city of Rome 
is far more important and far easier than tho thankless task of making a 
chemical analysis of the insignificant and very similar communities of 
nntiquit}^ ; wo can follow this development to some extent in tho traditions 
concerning these successive walls and fortifications of Romo, w'hose erec* 
tion must have gone Jmnd in hand witli the advance of the Roman com- 
monwealth to importance as a cify^. 

Both in former and recent times many attempts have been made to give 
an historical characlor to tho legend Uiat the three different communities 
wltich composed tho ancient Roman nation once dwelt within separate walls 
on tho Seven Hills ; but tho scientific inquirer is obliged to banish it to the 
same regions as tho battle of tlio Fnlatine and the graceful story of Tarpein. 

Thcro exists, it is true, a real and very decided distinction between the 
fortification of tho Capitol and the erection of the town u'alls. The Capitol 
is in name and fact the Acra of Rome, the town with one gate and a town 
fountain, the carofuUj’^ fenced “spring house” (tuUianum). That this 
fortification dates far back to a time wlion as yet there was no settlement at 
all in this neighbourhood, is shown by a oustoin which was scrupulously 
observed down to a hite period, and according to which private houses did 
not and pcrlmps wore not allowed to stand on tho twin pealcs of the Capitol. 

On the other hand tlic town contained a treasure chamber with the archives, 
tho prison, and tho oldest place of assembly for tho councillors as well ns the 
citizens. The space between tho two xicaks of the Capitoline Hill, tho 
sanctuary of tho angry Jupiter QVcdiovis') or as it was called in the later 
licllcnising pci*iod, the Asylum, was covered with a wood and evidently 
originally intended to shelter the peasants and their Hocks when flood or 
war drove them from the plain. 
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111 Romci iiH overywiicro ulsCi tlio urban HQltloinuiii iiiiibl linvo liO|;iin nnl 
irilliin but bcU>ir tho citadel ; trlieii it was conndcmblu enough to call for 
the protection of a vrall and moat, tho town proiior fimt cuino into being 
outBido tlio Gopltbli nnd to thus Biiburbc were added, nnd ns thoBO nlao 
proBpered and required to In defonded, new walls were added and in tho 
inarshoB a now dilns until a wliolo soricB of Buoh Mcpamto circumvallatioiiB 
Burraunded tlio citadel. It won tho mcmoiy of tlila which wiw prcaorvod 
in tho “festival of tho Seven ]Iillii"(’jSS7irijR0MfiiifR)| whoso cclobnitioii wiu 
continued long after the ancient fortiflcatioiM had ceased to exist. 

llie “BQVcn circles*' nro tho I’^latiiio; tlio Ceimnliu, a branch of tho 
Palatine cxtoiiding towards tho swamp (Velabnun) which in early days 
Htn-tched between it and the Cupitul ; tho Volin, the ridge which coiiiicclvd 
tho l^lntino with the ISsquilino and nftcrwnrda nlinoHl f'oinplc(ol3* dis- 
niqicarcd owing to tlio conbtruetioiis creeled under tho cmiiiru ; tho tliieo 
bummlls of tho Esquiiinc. Oiiidus, Cispiius and Kiigutal; nnd dually the 
Scciisa or Siibura, nii ingenious atroiighold on tho low ground Ijetweon 
the Capitol, tho Esqiiilinc, nnd tho Palatine. It is obvious that tlicho walls 
did not spring up all at once. According to ci edible witnesses tlic oldest 
constructions onl^* embrace the Palatine or tlio priinitiro Romo, called at n 
later iicriod “ the square ” (Jlnma yuAilnifa) from (be hliajio of tlir Piiintiiio 
Hill which was that of an irregular Hnuarc. The gates and wnlb of Ibis 
ancient urban circle remained vbiiblo down to tlio tiiiio of the empire; 
the position of two of them, namely the Porta Roinano, near 8. Giorgio in 
Veliibro, nml the Porta Mugioiiis ut the arch of Titus nro still known to 
us, nnd the wall encircling the Pulntiiio is even dcscriljcd by Tncitiis from 
bis own observation, at least on the side facing the Aventino and the Cwliaii. 
Although, of course, tlio earliest scat of tho Irado of the ooiiiniiinity was not 
liens but at tho citadel, btill there arc suflicient indications (o show that this 
WHS tho centre nnd the original scat of tho iiriiaii settlers. On the Palntino 
was to he found its holy symbol, the so-called “outfit vault" (mandNs) in 
which tlin* lind dc|io«ited all the requisites of n liousehohl nnd added n 
handful of their beloved native earth. Here too stood tho building in wlilcli 
the curios n^somblcd, each at its own altar, for rcHgioiis niul otlier purposes 
(eifriw crfmi). Hens too svns the sanctiinr 3 ' of “the wolves*' (iHJirmsf), 
the bouse of assembly for “tho Icapcra" (euriii sA/feriiin), and the cl welling 
of Jupiter's priest. It was on niiil round this hill that the legend of tho 
founding of the city was principally localised, nnd the licllcvcr was shown 
the straw-covered Iioums of RomuluN the slicplienrs liut of his foster-father 
Faiibtulus, the holy fig tree on to which the cofTcr containing the twins was 
driven, and other similar relics. 

The Palatine was, and remained, the most aristocratic quarter of the eliy 
and therefore subsequent ly gave its name to the first Servian district. Tlio 
oldest offshoots may have hcon the settlement on the branch of tlus Ccr- 
miUus and the Vclinn heights, both of whieli were immediately connected 
with the Palatine and, under tlio Servian division of the town, were nppnr^ 
ently inclndcd in tho Palatine quarter, llio ifosition of tho suhurli on 
tho Cennalus, between tho town wall and that of the citadol, ns well ns tho 
designation of the principal street by the name of “tlie Tuscan," seems to 
indicate that tliis settlement was not voliiiitniy bnt reserved for tho custody 
of colonists of foreign race. 

Bi^'ond this tliero was n m-tilcmeiii on the Onrino!, the farthest summit 
of the Esquiiinc, with the fortress fur defence iigiiiiist tho Snhincs in tho 
%allc 3 ‘ uf tlicSubum; tliia afterwards lieeiiiiic the second Servian quarter. 
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At that timo tho Esqnilini (vrhibh did not pr^rly spoaking indudo tlio 
Onrizuo) foxxnodt ns tho name a Bnuarb rea^aiiCi the same as to- 

That tho town dioiud liavo extended it^ in this direction ie 
exdaincd by tho dmplo foot tliat tho poq^ xemaiiiod on tho hughte, ospe- 
oiall}'’ on the Palatine and tho Ydian* avoiding both the isdatM hills and 
tho einimpy and irholly dofonodese vnlloje vrmoh lay hotiroen. At a later 
timo the euliiirb \ni 8 ii^ndod in tho to\ni) and under the Servian division 
it hoenmo the third quarter. 

Tho "bridffo of piles” (jfonB BuHieiui) Ihroim aaross that natarnl inor, 
the idandin tho Tiboriondiho Ito de|wKtontheEira 8 oim Aorottiio d&dd 
of tiio Jnnioiilum, zemoined outside tho fortifications exf tho ”S^on Hills.” 
And osv for niUitoiy rcnsonsi it tnis nooossaij* to be tdxlo to Imdc down or 
bum ibo bridge at ilio ahortost iioUco, thexo aroea a fixed ndo vihioh down 
to n von* lato jicriod vraa obsorvod os a tzadiiionnl reli^ous laWi that no 
iron could bo used in tho oonslmotion of the bridgOt but trsly wood. Tlius 
n town enmo into boing, but iioverfhdess the real and coni]deto amalgamation 
of tho various ^dfes vldoh formed tbo sottlcment was not yet effooted. 
As tboro was no ooinmon ci^ oltnr, but tho eojpanito altan of tho diflezent 
curios morolr stood ndo by wo in tho some n«||^bourhood, so not oxdjr did 
tlio distinction hotvoon oilndol and town oontinnoy hut the seven cirdes 
thomsolvos were rnUicr a collection of urban settlements tlian a united town 
until tho gtgnntio dofonsivo 'worksi nsesribed to King Sorvius TnUiuSi sur- 
Toundod tho inner and outer mty and tlio open suhnrhs with a single great 
wall. XSnt before these strong works wore sot in bund, tho position of Itomo 
in relation to the suRonniUng district had doubtlcas entirely dhanged. 

As the primitive uncommctchd and iimotivo opooh of tho Latin stook 
ooir^onds to the period in whidli the huslNindniBn drove tlio ^ongh on 
tho l^latiiio 08 well us over tho other bills of Latium« and tho plaoe of 
refuge on the Capitob which in ordinary times stood empty, presented only 
tlio ooimncncomcnt of n fortified sottioment; and as latiw the flourishing 
sclllomont on tlio Palatine and vrithin tho seven ciroleB coinoidcs \ritii tho 
oconpation of the ostnnry of tlio Tiber hy a Roman commumty and genomll3’ 
with tiio progress of the Z«atinB to a free and oetim Intereoum, and urban 
oivilisatioii 0800010113* in Romo, and Indeed to a firmer politionl consoilidii^ 
tion both of tlio soparato states and of the confodozopy s so docs tiio estab- 
lishment of a single great oit3* by means of tho Servian rampart belong to 
Ihnl qxooli in whxbli tbo oily of Romo was enabled to contend for the su- 
pcDmac3' of tlm Latin coafodoFae3* ond fluiill3* to got the u^ipcr houd.e 
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ROMULUS 


It Ii not tuu to detennlno be t wocn dther tho fiets or the willent 
trfaleb ol tbom decora Uio piefcmiees I nm Indined to tblnlc Uiet 
UatoiT hu been nmch eempM hv voou of fkmenl pancsyriei end 
jUn Inccriptlons on stetnn ; eadi amUr etririiiB by Imbd W|Httcniai- 
tlom to npirnttiete to StnU the fbuo « miUbe oidollii and pnUlo 
honoiin. nwn tbb came, cettabdyv ^nsOi the actions of bidlnduls 
the paUlo nsecndi of creati ban been fsonfoied. Ifor b there 
extant siyr vriter* contenpomsf ivitb flioso orenti^ on vbose anlborllir 
ire can cextahils' R|y. -*• Liir. 


Agcordikg to tho legends immortalised by Vit;^/ if not b3’ Livy,« JEncns. 
escaping from Tray^ after its destmction by the (aieoks (bb narrated in tho 
Homem poeinB)i n^ to Italy, and iliere beramo tho progenitor of tlie peo- 
ple aftervords to be known ns tho Romans. So firmly stamped did this 
kgend become in dasucal liteiatnre that few or no writers dian even 


had naked awayt the fobnlons etbxies of tho fbondation of Rome were 
repeated by one gweration after another of historians, as nncanivocal faot. 

It was only about a century aco, in an ago of scraticism, that an 
iconoolBStic entio arose to lay rode hands upon the tiroc-hononnri stoiies. 
This critic was the German Niehuhr.c Ho onslysed legends not nlono of 
the foundation, but of the sujmosed early history of Rome, and reached the 
indubitable conclusion tlut the familiar stories of early Roman kings and 
heroes were little better than pure fictions. 

The work whidi Niebuhr b^u has been carried on by a school of suo- 
cessorsi until it must be raid t£tt the entire fiibrio of onoe-ace^ted early 
Roman history has been torn into shreds. And in its place has been anboti- 
tnted— -practically nothing. It is true that Niebulir lumsolf, iconoclast that 
he was, conid not free himself from that liypothesis-fonning tendency which 
is the heritage of all active minds, and put torward many prosaic Bnesses at 
tho truth as substitutes for tho bid-time poetical guesses which he 
dethroned. But these latter-daj’ hypothraes, tiiongh oeoqited for the mo- 
ment by many disciples of the master historian, have been treated with far 
scauter courtesy by the newer generation of crities, many of whom, however, 
have in turn supplied their own narmises. The net result of idl the xe- 
searehes of tlie past century, and of all the surmises with wliidi these 
researcdies have been supplemented, is to leave ns pnieticnlly witliont any 
acceptable h^’pothesis, except perliaps a meagre though consistent outline of 
institutional and ci^io development. 
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Ajid scarcely loss vague uro the outlines of the story of the early growth 
of Homo, and of its internal government and exteriud accomplishments 
during some centuries of its undoubted existence. That it \Yas ruled in the 
early days by kings, has been accepted on the basis of universal tradition, 
hub it can scarcely be said that any one of these Idngs is to he regarded to- 
day ns a known historic i)eJ*sonage. We are not even sure as to the time 
when the kings were banished and a republican form of government sup- 
planted the monaroliy, though the accepted dates ascribe tliis transition to 
the ycKt 609 B.O, — which, cuxdously enough, was the time of the ban- 
ishment of the Fisistratidm from Athens. If this date be accepted, it would 
seem that the evolution of political ideas in Greece was curiously pni’allcled 
by the growth of tlio same spirit in Rome, and it Avould follow tliat the civil- 
isations of the two peoples were more closely contemporaneous than they arc 
usually considered to have been. 

But the true fruitage of a nation is found in the permanent works which 
it tr4ansmits to posterity,* and judged by tliis standard Rome surely did not 
come to its prime until Grccoe was on the path of its decadence. It may be 
true that Rome banished her kings and came under republican sway almost 
as early as Athens ; but the Greek city had had a far longer preparation and 
burst at once into its full bloom of civilisation, ns evidenced in the Age 
of Pericles,” whereas tlio Roman civilisation Lad still to pass tlirough many 
generations of development before it began to produce those lasting records 
wliioli mark the difference between tradition and history. Even so, how- 
ever, tlie gap in time between the Greman and the Roman periods was not 
very great — tlicre were but tlirce centuries between Alexander and Cmsar, 
And in the time of the later emperors the two civilisations were curiously 
merged in the Kast, whore the whole aspect of the Roman court became 
Grecian, and the Greek language oven became the ofiioial medium of com- 
munication tixrougliout the remnants of the Roman Empire. 

Of these later phases of the development and decay of the Roman Em- 
pire, abundant and secui'o records are in evidence, as wo shall see later oxi. 
I^Icantime, though the stories of the early or mythical period cannot he called 
history, in the naxTower sense of the word, they were too long believed, and 
have too often been repeated to be suddenly ignored. They are no longer 
accepted ns sober history, and yet the most sober historian dares not alto- 
gether discard them. As in the case of the Greek mythology, the happiest 
compromise seems to be that in which the moi'e interesting tales are retiuned 
and repeated with the explicit qualification that they are to be accepted as 
legends only. This applies not merely to .he stories of the foundation of 
Rome and of the earlier kings, but even, it must freely be admitted, to the 
hero talcs of Horatius, the cider Bratus, Cincizinatus, Coriolanus, and the 
rest 5 though doubtless, as one comes down the years, the historical element 
makes itself more and more fell, and the legendary basis becomes less and less 
dominant. We have first to do, however, with a series of citations which, 
let it be said once for all, are purely legendary, and whioli each indi- 
vidual reader is quite at liberty to interpret as best suits his individual 
imagination, e 


THE JENBAS liEOEHD 

When the fatal hoi*se was going to be brought within tlie walls of Troy^ 
and when Lnocoon had been devoured by the two serpents sent by the gods 
to punish him because he had tried to save his country against the will of 
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fate, then iSncns and liis father Ancliises, with theii* wives, and many who 
followed their fortune, lied from the coming of the evil day. Biit they 
remembered to cany their gods with them, wlio were to receive thoir wor- 
ship in a liappier land. They were guided in their flight from the city by 
the god Ilenncs, and lie built for tliom a sliip to carry them over the sea. 
When they put to sea the star of Venus, the mother of iEnens, stood over 
their heads, and it shone by day ns well as by night, till they came to the 
shores of the land of the West. Hut when tliC}’ landed the star vanished 
and seen no more ; and by this sign iEneas linew that he was come to 
tliat country wherein fate had appointed him to dwell. 

The Trojans, when they had brought their gods on shore, began to sacri- 
fice, but ibe victim, a milk-white sow just read}'' to farrow, hroko from the 
priest and his minislors and fled away. iEncas folloAVcd her ; for an ornclo 
had told him that a four-footed beast should guide him to the spot where he 
was to build his city. So the sow went forward still slio came to a certain 
hill, about two miles and a half from the shore where tliey had purposed to 
sacrifice, and there she lay down and farrowed, and Jier litter was of tliirty 
young ones. But when ^Eneas saw that the place was sandy and harrcii, 
he doubted what he should do. Just at this time lie heard a A'oico which 
said : “ The thirty young of the sow are thirty years ; wlien thirty years 
are passed, thy chil^-cn shall remove to a better land; incniitimc*do thou 
obey the gods, and build thy city in the place where they hid thee to build.” 
So the Trojans built their city on the si) 0 t where the sow had farrowed. 

Now the land belonged to a people who were the children of the soil, 
and tlieir king was called Latiiuis. Ho received the strangers kindly, and 
granted to them seven Imndrcd jiigcra of land, seven jiigcrn to each man, 
for that u'us a man’s portion. But soon the children of the soil aiid the 
strangers quarrelled; and the strangem plundered the lands round about 
them ; and King Latinus called upon Turnus, the king of tlic Kutuliaus of 
Arden, to help him against them. The quarrel became a war: and the 
strangers took the cit}* of King Latinus, and Latinus utis killed ; and ilDncas 
took his daughter Lavinia and married her, and became king over the chil- 
dren of the soil ; and they and the strangers became one people, and they 
were called by one name, Latins. 

But Tumus called to his aid Mezentius, king of the Etriiseans of Csero. 
There was then another battle on the hanks of the river Numiclus, and Tur- 
nus was killed, and iEneas plunged into the river and was seen no more. 
However his son Asennius declared that he was not dead, but that the gods 
had taken him to be one of themselves ; and liis people built an altar to him 
on the banks of tlic Numicius, and worshipped liim b}" the name of Jupiter 
Indiges, which means, “ the god who was of tlait very land.” 


THE ASCA^'1US LUGEKD 

The war went on between Mezentius and Ascanius, the son of iEuens ; 
and iMezentius pressed hard upon the Latins, till at last Ascanius met him 
man to man, and slew liim in single fight. At tliat time Ascanius was very 
young, and there were only the first soft hairs of youth upon his cheeks ; 
BO he was called lulus, or “ tire soft-haired,” because, when he was only a 
youth, he liad vanquished and slain his enemy, wlio was a grown man. 
At length the thirty years came to an end, which were foreshowai by the 
litter of thirty young ones of the white sow* Ascanius then removed with 
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his people to n higli mountnin, which looks over all tlie land on every side, 
and one side of it runs steep do'wu into a lal^e : there he hewed out a place 
for his city on tlie side of the mountain, above the lake ; and as tlie city 
■was long and narrow, owing to the steepness of the hdl, he called it Alba 
Longa, which is, “the white long city,'* and ho called it while, because of 
the sign of tho white sow. 

Ascanius was succeeded by a son of iEneas and Lavinia named Silvius, 
and the eleven kings of Alba who succeeded liim all bore the surname of 
Sihuiis. 


IHE LEGEND OF ROMULUS AND BEI^ruS 

Kumitor was the eldest son of Procas, the Inst king of Alba Longa, and 
ho had a younger brother called Amulius. IVhen Procas died, Amulius 
seized b}'' force on the kingdom, and left to Numitor only his share of his 
father^s private inheritance. After this he caused Numitor’s only son to be 
slain, ana made his daughter Silvia become one of the virgins who watched 
the ever-burning fire of the goddess Vesta. But the god Mamers, who 
is called also hlars, belield the virmn and loved her, and it was found that 
she was going to become the mother of children. Then Amulius ordered 
that the children, when born, should be thrown into the river. It hap- 
pened that the river at that time had flooded the country ; when, therefore, 
the two oliildreu in their basket were thrown into the river, tlie waters 
carried them ns far as the foot of the Palatine Hill, and there the basket 
was upset, near the roots of a wild fig tree, and the children thrown out 
upon the land. At this moment there came a she-wolf down to tho water to 
drink, and when she saw the children, she carried them to her cave hard b3^, 
and gave them to suck ; and whilst they wore there, a woodpecker came 
backwards and forwards to the cave, and brought them food. At last one 
Faustulus, the king’s herdsman, saw the wolf sucking the children ; and when 
ho went up, the wolf left them and fled ; so ho took them home to his udfe 
Larentia, and the^*’ were bred uj) along with their own sons on the Palatine 
Hill ; and they were called Romulus and Remus. 

When Romulus and Remus grew up, the herdsmen of the Palatine Hill 
chanced to have a quarrel with Uio herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their 
cattle on the hill Aventinus. Numitor’s herdsmen laid an ambush, and 
Remus fell into it, and was talcen and carried off to Alba. But when tlie ^’’oung 
man was brought before Numitor, he was struck with his noble air and bear- 
ing, and asked him who he was. And when Remus told him of his birth, and 
how ho had been saved from deatli, togetlier mth his brother, Numitor 
marvelled, and thought whether this might not be his own daughter's child. 
In the meanwhile, Faustulus and Romulus hastened to Alba to deliver 
Remus ; and by the help of the young men of the Palatine Hill, who had 
been used to follow him and liis brother, Romulus took tlie city, and Amulius 
was killed ; and Numitor was made king, and owned Romulus and Remus 
to bo born of his own blood. 

The tu'o brothers did not wish to live at Alba, but loved rather the hill 
on the hanks of the Tiber where they had been brought up. So they said 
that tliey would build a city there ; and thej^ inquired of the gods by augury, 
to Imow whioh of them should give his name to the city. They watched 
the heavens from morning till evening, and from evening till morning ; and 
as the sun was rising, Remus saw six vultures. This was told to Romulus ; 
but as they were telling him, behold there appeared to him twelve vultures. 
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Tlien it was disputed again, which had seen the truest sign of the gods’ 
favour ; but the most part gave their voices for Romulus. So he began to 
build his city on the Palatine Hill. This made Remus very angry ; and 
when he saw the ditch and the raniiiart which were drawn round the space 
where the cit^' was to be, he scornfully leaped over them, sa3dng, “ Shall 
such defences ns these keep }'our city?” As he did this, Celer, who had 
the charge of the building, struck Remus with the spade which he held in 
his hand, and .slew him ; and they buried him on the hill Remuria, by the 
banks of the Tiber, on the spot where he had wished to build his citj-. 

The Sabines with their king dwelt on the hill Saturnius, which is also 
called Capitoliiiin, and on the hill Quirinalis ; an<L the jieoide of Romulus 
with their king dwelt on the hill Palatinus. But the kings wdth their coun- 
sellors met ill the Yalle3' between Saturnius and Palatinus, to consult about 
their common matters ; and the place where they met was called Comitium, 
which means “the place of meeting.” 

Soon after this, Tatius was slain by the people of Laurentum, because 
some of his kinsmen had wronged them, and he would not do them justice. 

So Romulus reigned by himself over both 
nations ; and his own people were called the 
Romans, for R ma was the name of the city 
on the hill Palatinus ; and the Sabines were 
called Quirites, for the name of their Xiiiy on 
the hills Saturnius and Quirinalis was Quirium. 

The people were divided into three tribes : 
the Ramnes, and the Titles, and the Luceres ; 
the Ramnes were called from Romulus, and the 
Titles from Tatius; and the Luceres w'ere 
called from Lucumo, an Etruscan chief, who 
had come to help Romulus in his war with the 
Sabines, and dwelt on the hill called Caelius. 
In each tribe there were ten curim, each of 
one hundred men; so all the men of the 
three tribes were three thousand, and these 
fought on foot, and were called a legion. 
There were also three hundred horsemen, and 
these were called Celerians, because their 
chief was that Celer who had slain Remus. 
There was besides a council of two hundred men, which was called a senate, 
tliat is, a council of elders. 

Romulus was a just king, and gentle to his people ; if any were guilty of 
crimes lie did not put them to death, but made them pay a fine of sheep or 
of oxen. In liis wars he was very successful, and enriched his people with 
the spoils of their enemies. At last, after he had reigned nearly forty 3>'ears, it 
chanced that one da3^ he called liis x>coplc together in the Field of Mars, 
near the Goats’ Pool : when all on a sudden there arose a dreadful storm, 
and all was as dark as niglit ; and the rain, and thunder, and lightning were 
so terrible, that all the people fled from the field, and ran to their several 
iiomcs. At last the storm was over, and they came hack to the Field of Mars, 
hut Romulus was nowhere to bo found ; for ]\Iars, his father, had cariied 
liim lip to heaven in his chariot. The people knew not at first what was 
become of liim ; but when it was night, as one Proculus Julius was coming 
from Alba to tlie cit}*-, Romulus appeared to him in more than mortal beauty 
and grown to more than mortal stature, and said to him ; “ Go, and tell my 
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people that they weep not for me any more ; but bid them to be brave and 
warlike, and so shall they make my oity the greatest in the earth.” Then 
the people knew that Komulus was become a god 5 so they btiilt a temple to 
him, and offered sacrifice to him, and worsliippod him evermore by the name 
of the god Qumnus.^ 

The Rape of the Sahines 

The Roman state was become so powerful, that it was a match for an5’^ of 
the neighbouring nations in war, but, from the paucity of women, its great- 
ness could only last for one age of man ; for they had no hope of issue at 
home, nor had tliey any inteimai'nages with their neighbours. Therefore, 
by the advice of the fathers, Romulus sent ambassadors to the neighbouring 
states to solicit an alliance and the privilege of inteiTuarriage for his new sub- 
jects, saying that cities, like everything else, rose from humble beginnings ; 
that those wliioh the gods and their own merit aided, gained great power 
and high renown ; that he knew* full well, both that the gods had aided the 
origin of Rome, and that merit would not be wanting ; wherefore that, as 
men, they should feel no reluctance to mix their blood and race with men. 
Nowhere did the embassy obtain a favourable hearing: so mudi did they 
at the same time despise and dread, for themselves and their posterity, so 
great a power growing up in the midst of them. They were dismissed by 
the greater part with the repeated question ; wheUier they had opened any 
asylum for women also, for that such a plan only could obtain them suitable 
matches. The Roman youth resented tiiis conduct bitterly, and the matter 
unquestionably began to point tou^irds violence. 

Romulus, in order that he might afford a favourable time and place for 
this, dissembling his resentment, purposely prepares games in honour of 
Neptumis Rquestris ; he calls them Consualia. He then orders the spectacle 
to be proclaimed amongst their neighbours ; and they prepare for the celebra- 
tion witli all the magnificence tliey were then acquainted with, or were capa- 
ble of doing, that they might render the matter famous, and an object of 
expectation. Great numbei's assembled, from a desire also of seeing the new 
city; especially their nearest neiglibotirs, the Cocninenses, Crustumini, and 
Antemnates. Moreover the whole multitude of the Sabines came, with their 
wives and children. Having been hospitably invited to the different houses, 
when they had seen the situation, and fortifications, and the city crowded 
with houses, they became astonished that the Roman power had increased 
so rapidly. Wlicn the time of the spectacle came on, and while their minds 
and eyes were intent upon it, according to concert a tumult began, and upon 
a signal given the Roman youth ran different ways to cany off the virgins 
by force. 

A great number were carried off at haphazard, according as they fell 
into their hands. Persons from the common people, who had been charged 
with the task, conve3'’ed to their liouses some women of surpasring beauty, 
destined for the leading senators. They say that one, far distinguished 
be3'ond tlie othei's for statui-e and beauty, was carried off by the poi'ty of one 
Talassius, and whilst many inquired to whom they were cariying her, they 
cried out every now and then, in order that no one might molest h^, that 
she was being taken to Talassius ; that from this circumstance this term 
became a nuptial one. 

The festival being disturbed by this alarm, the parents of the young 
women retired in grief, appealing to the compact of violated hospitclitj*, 
Iind invoking the god, to ^VhoSG festival and games tliej' had come, deceived 
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b3’' the pretence of religion and good faith. Neither had the ravished virgins 
better hopes of their condition, or less indignation. But Boinulus in person 
went about and declared that what was done was owing to the pride of 
their fathers, who had refused to grant the privilege of marriage to their 
neighbours ; but notwitlistanding, the}' should be joined in lawful Avedlock, 
participate in all their possessions and civil privileges, and, than which 
nothing can be dearer to the human heart, in their common children. He 
begged them only to assauge the fierceness of their anger, and cheerfully 
surrender their affections to those to whom fortune had consigned their per- 
sons. He added that from injuries love and friendship often arise ; and that 
the}' should find them kinder husbands on this account^ because each of them, 
besides the performance of his conjugal duty, would endeavour to the utmost 
of his power to make up for the want of their parents and native country. 
To this the caresses of the husbands were added, excusing what they had 
done on the plea of passion and love, arguments that work most successfully 
on women^s hearts. 

The minds of the ravished virgins were soon much soothed, but their 
parents by putting on mourning, and tears, and complaints roused the states. 
Nor did they confine their resentment to their own liomes, but they flocked 
from all quarters to Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines ; and because he 
bore the greatest character in these parts, embassies were sent to him. The 
Cicninenses, Crustumini, and Antemnates were people to whom a considerable 
portion of the outrage extended. To them Tatius and the Sabines seemed 
to proceed somewhat dilatorily. Nor even do the Crustumini and Antem- 
nates bestir themselves with sufficient activity to suit the impatience and 
rage of the Cmninenscs. Accordingly the state of the Caininenses by itself 
makes an irruption into the Roman territory. But Romulus with his army 
met them ravaging the country in straggling parties, and by a slight engage- 
ment convinces them that resentment without strength is of no avail, lie 
defeats and routs their army, pursues it when routed, kills aud despoils their 
king in battle, and having slain their general takes the city at the first assault. 

From thence having led hack his victorious army, and being a man highly 
distinguished by his exploits, and one who could place them in the best light, 
he went to the Capitol, carrying before him, suspended on a frame curi- 
ously wrought for that purpose, the spoils of the enemy’s general, whom he 
had slain ; and there, after he had laid them down at the foot of an oak held 
sacred by the shepherds, together with the offering, he marked out the bounds 
for a temple of Jupiter, and gave a surname to the god : “Jupiter Feretrius.” 
He says, “I, King Romulus, upon my victory, present to thee these royal 
arms, and to thee I dedicate a temple within those regions which I have now 
marked out in my mind, as a receptacle for the grand spoils which my succes- 
sors, following my example, shall, upon their killing the kings or geiierals of 
the enemy, offer to thee.” This is the origin of that temple, the first con- 
secrated at Rome. It afterwards so pleased the gods both that the declaration 
of the founder of the temple should not be frustrated, by which he announced 
that his posterity should offer such spoils, and that the glory of that offering 
should not be depreciated by the great number of those who shared it. 
During so many years, and amid so many wars since that time, grand spoils 
have been only twice gained, so rare has been the successful attainment of 
that honour. 

Whilst the Romans are achieving these exploits, the army of the Antem- 
nates, taking advantage of their absence, makes an incursion into the Roman 
territories in a hostile manner. A Roman legion being marched out in 
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liiiBto ngaiiiHt llicso also, aurpriHo tliom wIiIIbI alrnggling throuch tlio lidda. 
Acconliiigly tho ciioniy vrero muted at llic vofy flnt aliout and Siam ; tlioir 
tott’n utia taken; and aa Itomuliis ma loluming, oxalling for tliu double 
viotciry* Ida cniiBort, llonsilm, iiitpoTluncd by the ontrcaiios of tlio captured 
womciit ItcsccobcM liiiii to panloii llicir fatfioni, and to admit ibciii to tlio 
|iri\dlo2;:i* of citimiH ; tliai llnw Ilia poircr might be iitxongtliciicd by a rceon- 
cillnf Imu Her rcinuvt was roncUly granted. After this ho maToliod agninat 
tho Crustiimini, wfm were roinmonmng liostiliticH ; but aa thoir spirits were 
Blink by tho defeat of tlicir noiglilionnfi Ihera was still less rcsistanco thcra. 
Colonies wore sent to hoth xilnces hut moro woro found tojrivo in tlioir 
names for CrnstuininuB» hccausc of tho fertility of tho noil. Migrations in 
great numbem were also mailo from tlicnco to llnincy chlofly by tlio parents 
and xelativcH of tho ravished women. 

Tho last war broke out on tlio isiri of tho Snhiiics, and proved by far tlio 
most formidable ; for they did notliing through anger or cupidity, nor did 
they nmko n show of war, hofora thoy actually began it. To xirndciico 
Bfnifagem also was otldcd. Sit. IVitpcius eonimandotl tho Roman citadel ; 
I'atiiis bribed liLs maiden daiigliter with gold, to admit armed soldicm into 
tho citadel ; she luid gone bv cliaiico outside tho wnlls to fetch water for 
facrifice. TJiomi who ivcro nclmitlcd cnislied her lo death by licainng their 
linns upon her; either that tho citadel might seem rather to havo licen 
taken by stonii, nr fiir tlie ]itiriiosc of e>itab1iMiing n prcccdont, that no faitli 
shiinld, under any eircuiiistanocs, Ik* kept with a traitor. A story Is added, 
that tho SaliiiieB ronimoiily wore on their left nnn golden limcclets of mat 
weight, and large rings set with preeiniiH htoiies, nnil that she hargained 
with them for what the^' had on their left hands ; lienee that their shields 
were thrown ii|>cm her iiistekid of the golden iirrscnts* Thera are some who 
kiy that in puraiinnco of the ereniKict to deliver up what was on their left 
hands, she expressly deinniided their shields, and Hint appearing to act with 
Iresieheiy, site was killed by the reward «f her own clioostng. 

The Sahines, however, kept pewsessiun of the citadel, anil on tho day 
after, when tho Ilfimnii nnny, drawn up in onler of battle, filled up all the 
ground lyin;^ Ix'twecu the Piilnliiio niid Ca]iU<ilino hills, they did not descend 
from f hence into tho plain, till tho Romans, fired with resentment, and with 
a desire of retaking tlio citadel, ndvniiced to attack them. Two chiefs, one 
on each fiido, miimatcd tlic haltlo— irir^ Mg11ii*i Curtins on tho part of tlio 
Saliiiies, lliHtiK Ilie^tiliiin cm tiint of tlio Romans. The latter, in the front 
ranks, supportcsl the Rnimm caii.M! by his GOiir4igo anil hiavcr^*, on disad- 
vnnlagcniui ground. As soon ns 1 Io<it ns foil, the Itemnn lino immediately gavo 
w*ar and was beaten to the old gate of tho Ralatiiiin. Romulus, himself too 
earned awny with the general rrnif, KiiMnjr Ids nimn to heaven, tint’s, 
Jupiter, cnminniidvd by tliy hints, I here Inul tho fltst fniindnlinn of the city 
on the Paintino Hill. The Kahincs are in iHumession of tho citadel, pnrelinsccl 
liy fniiifl. Fnini thence they nn* now* nilvitnciug liithcr, swonl in hand, 
having already ]ta*<sci1 the middle of the valloy. Hut do thou, father of gods 
and men, keep liack the enemy at least from lienee, disiicl the terror of tho 
Romans, niul iitnp their shniiiofiil flight. Here 1 solemnly vtivr to Iniilil a 
leiti|ile to thee us Jupiter Sliitor. as a iiionuincnt lo poslent3*, that Uiis cil}* 
was saved by th^- immediate iiid.*' 

Having offered up tiiis praj'cr. ns if ho had fell that Ids pm^vm were 
heanl, lie criew nut, “At this Hpcit, Romans, .lupitrr, siiprenioly ^od and 
great, commanils ^'oii to hall, and renew the fight.*' The Roinnnsi imltcd ns 
if the^* had hcen rnmmniulcd I13* a voico from licnvcn s Romulus liiiiiself flies 
n. sr.— lou r. r 
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to the foremost rants. Mettus Curtins, on the part of the Sabines, had 
rushed down at the head of his army from the citadel, and dnven the Romans 
in disorder orer the whole ground now occupied by the Forum. He was 
already not far from the gate of the Palatium, crying out, « We haTe defeated 
these perfidious strangers, these dastardly enemies. Th^ now feel that 
it is one thing to ravish idrgins, another far different to fight with men.” 
On him, thus vaunting, Romulus makes an attack with a hand of the most 
courageous youths. It happened that -Mettus w^as then fighting on horseback ; 
he wiS on that acoount the more easily repulsed : the Romans pursued him 
when repulsed; and the rest of the Roman army, encouraged by the gallant 
behaviour of their king, rout the Sabines. Mettus, liis horse taking fright 
at the din of his pursuers, threw himself into a lake ; and this circumstance 
drew the attention of the Sabines to the risk of so important a person. He, 
however, his own party beckoning and calling to him, acquired new courage 
from the affection of his many friends, and made his escape. TJie Romans 
and Sabines renewed the battle in the valley between the hills ; but Roman 
prowess had the advantage. 

At this juncture the Sabine women, from the outrage on whom the war 
originated, with hair dishevelled and garments rent, the timidily of their sex 
being overcome by such dreadful scenes, had the courage to throw themsdves 
amid the flj’fng weapons, and making a rush across, to part the .incensed 
armies, and assuage their fury; imploring their fathers on the one side, their 
husbands on the other, that as fathers-in-law and sons-in4aw they would 
not contaminate each other with impious blood, nor stain their offspring with 
parricide, the one theii* grandchil^en, the other their children. “If you 
are dissatisfied with the affinity between you, if with our marriages — turn 
your resentment against us ; we are the cause of war, of wounds and of blood* 
shed to our husbands and parents. It were better that 'we perish than live 
widowed or fatherless without one or other of you.” The circumstance 
affected both the multitude and the leaders. Silence and a sudden suspen* 
sion ensued. 

Upon this the leaders came forward in order to concert a treaty, and 
they not only concluded a peace, but formed one state out of two. They asso* 
dated the regal power, and transferred the entire sovereignty to Rome. The 
city being thus doubled, that some compliment might be paid to the Sabines, 
they were called Quirites, from Cures. As a memorial of this battle, they 
called the place where the horse, after getting out of the deep marsh, first 
set Curtlus in shallow water, the Curtian Lake. This happy peace folloiving 
suddenly a war so distressing, rendered the Sabine women still dearer to 
their husbands and parents, and above all to Romulus himself. Accordingly, 
when he divided the people into thirty ourim, he called the curi® by their 
names. Since, without doubt, the number of the Sabine women was con- 
siderably greater than this, it is not recorded whether those who were to 
give their names to the curiss were selected on account of their age, or their 
own or their husbands^ rank, or by lot. At the same time three centuries 
of Imights were enrolled, called Ramnes from Romulus ; Titles, from Titus 
Tatius. The reason of the name and origin of the Luceres is uncertain.<^ 

A Critical Study of the Leyende 

Prom the bare account of these two famous legends, it is interesting to 
turn to their critical consideration. The myth of the Trojan colony is said 
to have been handed down from generation to generation, hut it nowhere 
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bears tbe ohnraoteristio features of genuine popular tradition. It is wholly 
deroid of poetic feeling, it lias every appearance of being a made-up thing, 
ilie result of n dispassionate study of facts, customs, cults, antiq^uities, 
memorials, and names of places, out of which a spurious history has been 
spun. If real heroic deeds, performed by ^neas in the home-land of 
Latiuni, had passed from mouth to mouth, in what different and how much 
riolior colours would the stoiy have been pointed. The sow of Lavinium 
and her thirty piglings would not play such a prominent part as it does, 
jEneas nevor became the national hero of tlio Romans : not all the art of 
Virgil could accomplish that. None of the numerous Roman festivals, none 
of the public games, celebrate his memory. Doubtless the tradition of him 
and his settlement in Latium rests upon no real historical tradition. In 
consideriDg the Roman tradition of ^nens we must bear in mind the fact 
that it is not the only one of its kind. 

A host of Italian towns date their origin from the heroes of Greek legends, 
particularly those of the Homeric period. Tlius Tusculum was supposed to 
have been built by Telegonus, tlie son of Ulysses and Circe ; Prseneste by 
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the same Tele^nus, or by a grandson of Ulysses and Circe, named Prmnestes ; 
Lnnuvium by JDiomedes ; Ardea by the son of Circe so named, or by Danae, 
the mother of Fei'seus ; Antiuiu by a son of Ulysses and Circe $ Politorium 
bj- Polites son of Priamus ; the towns of the Veueti by Antenor ; the names 
of Diomedes, Ul^^ses, Pliiloctetes constantly appear in the myths of the 
foundations of the cities. 

There is no lack of supposed settlements of fugitive Trojans. Besides tlie 
city of Segesta, and the tribe of the Elymi in Sicily, the town of Siris on 
the river Siris "ivas a supposed Trojan settlement; and Cora owed its founda- 
tion to Dardanians. Tne tradition of the settlement of iEnens in Latium is 
to be judged b^’' the same criterion as these sagas, which were no doubt 
generally credited in the various towns concerned* It is, however, no better 
authenticated or more worthy of belief than the rest, which have no histori- 
cal foundation, and only arose from the attempt of many Italian cities 
to trace their origin to the figures of Greek mytholog3% and especially to 
connect themselves with the Trojan mj^th. The analogy therefore forces 
us to realise that the connection of tlie story of the settlement in Latium 
with the ASneas myth has no better authority. 

The argument that thm story became the state religion of the Romans 
eight hun£cd years later rests on a very slight foundation ; moreover the 
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religion of the Roman state taught that Mars was the father of the fonnder 
of the city. There nre countless traditions which (albeit at one time offi- 
cially recognised) are mere historical fictions. ^ ^ _ 

The test of the historical accurac}’ of a tradition is the age and the au- 
thenticity of the ’ndtness for it, not the universality of its recognition at a time 
in which there was neither the demand for, nor the means of, critical exami- 
nation. Granted, ior example, that Koine liad been the city of Tusculum,* 
which owed its origin to Telegonns, and that Koine was the seat of the 
Mamilii, who traced their descent from the same Telegonus, the Telegonus 
legend would then no doubt have been invested -with the same glory as that 
of iEneas, and as much honour would have fallen to the Mamilii as was 
reflected on the Julii from iEncas in Kome. 

The Swiss national stoiy of Tell shows how easily romances of this land 
grow from popular tales into popular beliefs, and even popular dogma, when 
they flatter the self-esteem of a people. 

Confidently as we may speak of the want of liistorical foundation for the 
Roman legend of ^neas, we must recollect the many difficulties in the way 
of establishing its origin and motive. The Latin legend of ^neas cannot be 
satisi^actorily explained unless light be thrown upon the relation of .^neas 
to Lavinium. 

Lavinium was the Lares and Penates of the whole of Latium. Accord- 
ing to Latin religious ideas, every city, every household, every greater com- 
munity, every street, every crossway, every quarter of the town, had its 
Lares. In like manner public Lares were appointed for the political family 
to which all Latium bdonged, and we must suppose that at the foundation 
of the Latin league a spot was appointed for the cult of the Lares of the 
community. Lavinium bore for Latium tlic same significance as the temple 
of Vesta and the temples of the Penates and the Lares bore for Home. It 
was the religious centre, the spiritual capital of the Latin confederation. 

The Lares and Penates of Horae, ns a member, were naturally repre- 
sented in the Lavinium sanctuary of the confederation. Hence solemn 
sacrifices were offered annuall}’ to the Penates, in the name of the Komnn 
people, by the Roman augurs and flamens, and other sacred rites were per- 
formed in their honour. The Koman consuls, pnetors, and dictators offered 
sacrifices to Vesta and the Penates on assuming and resigning office, as did 
also the Roman emperors when they visited the proonces. The custom may 
have originated at the time when Korac was a co-ordinate member of the 
Latin confederation, the members of which alternately appointed the pmtor 
or general of the confederation, who had of course to sacrifice in his official 
capacity. 

The miracles which occurred at the foundation of Lavinium likewise arose 
from the idea of a city of the Lares and Penates. The first of these prodigies 
is the sow which indicated the seat of the Penates at the foundation of the 
cit5\ That a four-footed animal should indicate the seat of n colony is not 
unprecedented. At Ephesus it -was a wild boar ; the part is often played by 
an ox, a fact which led to the frequent appearance of the sacrificial ox in 
Latin legends. The choice of the sow to indicate the site of the city of the 
Lares and Penates at the building of Lavinium has its ground in the close 
association of swine with the Lares. 

The second prodigy is the -birth of the thirty pigs. It is evident that 
these thirty pigs symbolise the thirty cities of the confederation of which 
Lavinium was the religious capital* By ancient writers they are generally 
held to refer to the thirty years, which, according to tradition, elapsed betw^een 
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tbo foundation of Lavinium and Alba. But this secondary moaning does not 
affect the original significance of the symbolical miracle. Timreus (ns avo see 
in Lycojiliron) riglitly associates the thirty pigs 'with the thirty states of 
Lntiuni ; and according to another veraion, the sow did not give birth to 
tho thirty pigs on the site of the future Lavinium hut on the site of the 
future Alba Longa. A hronao statue of tho Lavinian sday and pigs existed 
in tho time of Varro, and no doubt in the time of Timrous also, In a public 
place at Laviniuin. It s 3 ^bolised the position of Lavinium as the mother 
of tho thirty states of which Latium was composed, and which had their 
Lares represented as their guardian spirits there. According to Cassius 
Hcmina, a Komnn annalist, Uie prodigy of tho thirty pigs was adopted by 
Koine. “ Wlien tlio shepherds,” ho saj's, “ appointed Komulus and Kemus 
as kings, a miracle took place : a sow gave birth to thirty pigs and a sanctu- 
ary was erected to the grunting Lares.” Tliese thirty pigs refer apparently 
to tho political division of the thirty curite into whioli the newly built city 
was divided. 

Tho prodigy of the spread table is an outcome of worship of tho Penates, 
to wliom tho table mis sacred. At every meal it was the custom to leave 
some food, doubtless ns an offering to the Penates. In their honour a salt- 
cellar and a pinto of food -were always left standing. Dvy bread and cakes 
were mvon to tho Ponates ; they were called panicos (“ tables of 

bread Tlicse no Roman would cat unless in great straits ; it was in tho 
eyes of tho Romans a sign of tlie greatest need or poverty. Therefore the 
most nnoient and authentio form of the story of iEnens seems to bo that in 
which the eating of “tho tables” Qnensoi) was prophesied with ominous 
meaning. In Virgil, the haip^y Galceno tolls the voyagers that it is deoieed 
that they are not to find a homo before they have suffered tlie extremest misery, 
and that their utter homelessness is to ho tho turning-point of their fnte. 

JSTpIanaiion of the JE^teas Legend 

We will return now to the starting-point of our inquiry, the question of 
why tho origin of Laviniuin is referred to iEnens. Tho answer must talce 
us back to Uie previously montiouod fact that a large number of Italian or 
Latin states ascribed their origin to heroes of the Greek and particularly of 
tho Trojan collcotion of stories. 

This fact cannot bo full}’* explained ; psyohologicall3' it is nothing really' 
incomprehensible, and is not witliout analogy. We can well understand how 
the Italian cities and races, ns they came into nearer communication with the 
Grecian colonies of lower Italy and thus hccamo acquainted with the heroic 
legends and the epic c3'cIo of the Greeks, thought it an honour to connect 
their remote origin with tlio brilliant, much-lauded names of Greek heroes. 
TJio epic poems of tlie Greeks exercised a far greater iufiueuce in ancient 
Italy &nii is goncran3' thought. When the3" were looking for the founder 
of the Penates city of tho land of Latium, no other hero seemed so fit as 
iEncas. The chief deed whioh shed such glory on his name was the rescue 
of the hol3’ images of T^03^ The most ancient poets who sang of the fall of 
Tro}' relate it, so does Stesichorus, as one mn}” sec on the Ilian tablet where 
Anehises carries in his hands or on his shoulders a little chapel-shaped 
ledicula. In short nohod3’- seemed better qualified to be the founder of the 
cit3*^ of the Penates than llio honoured saviour of the Trojan Penates. 

Virgirs ^neid .shows clearly that this is the leading reason for tho 
introduction of iEnens into "the Latin legend and his position as founder of 
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Larjninm and father of Latin glorj*. His greatest nobievemont eonsists in 
brinirinir Ihc cods and sacred treasures to I/ahum- As the reputed fo^d^' 
of Lavinium, he could also be credited irith bringing to honour its Latau 
name, for Latium as a political community only erasted after the estaulisn> 
incnt of the Latin league and the founding of Lavimum as the sanctuary of 


On^vord in conclusion on the Trojan families. The tradition of the settle- 
ment of iEneas gave the vanity of the Roman families tlie -udshed-for ground 
for glorifying tlieir pedigree. Thus the Caecilii, Clodii, Gerganii, hlemmii, 
Scrciu Clnentii, Junii, and Nautii, all traced their line back to iEneas. Dio- 
nysius says that at the foundation of Rome about fifty Trojan families came 
from Alba Longa to settle tiiere, a number wliich is evidently exaggerated, as 
it exceeds the sum total of Roman patrician families in the time of Augustus. 
Hut it is evident from the waitings of Varro and Hyginus on 27ie TrojanFam- 
ihes, that a great number of Roman families boasted of Trojan descent. 

AVc cannot of course ascertain what led to this belief among these families, 
but with many it was only a similarity of name. Tlim is seen in the case of 
the origin of the Nautii. The worship of Minerva was in vogue among them. 
From the etjTnology of tlie name the founder of the family must have been 
a seaman, and so wo come to the well-known story of Nautius, the companion 
of Ai^ncMS, taking away the palladium from Troy, or, according to another 
tradition, being intrusted with it by Diomedes. 

O. Muller supposes that there was a similar ground in the worship of 
Apollo for the descent of the Julii from iEneas. Augnstus, at anj** rate, 
refers veiy explicitly to Apollo as the tutelary god of the tfulian family- 
Julius Gmsar, on the contrary, always speaks of venus ns the foundress of 
Ills family. So that the worship of Venus or Aphrodite can be attributed to 
the Julii with equal reason. 

The connection of tlie Julian family with iEneas could be very simply 
established the fiction that the eponymous founder of the family IuIub 
n*as one and the same person as Ascanius, the son of iEneas, who conse- 
quently had two names. The advantage gained by the Julian race from 
this fiction 'v\*as oonsidcrablo. The descent from ^neas gave a certain 
appearance of legitimacy to the claims of Julius Oajsar upon the sover- 
eignty. Therefore Cajsar used every opportunity of certifying this origin 
of liis race. Virgirs JEneid has also the subordinate political aim of invest- 
ing the monarchy of Augustus with tlie halo of legitimacy by basing it to a 
ccrlaiu extent on the idea of succession. 


The Romiihis Legmd Examined 

Tlic deeds and institutions ascribed by the Romans to Romulus are the 
outcome of their conception of him. In the first two kings of the Roman 
state legend has personified the two fundamental elements of the Roman 
state — the warlike spirit of the nation, and its religious character. 

Accordingl}" the first Idng was made to found the Roman state on the 
power of arms, imbuing it with the spirit of conquest and the ambition for 
ascendency in arms, Avlnlst the second, founding it on religion and moraliti^ 
>vns made to give it a second birth. 

Warlike activity is the chief feature of the influence of Romulus, his last 
word to his Romans and liis political testament was the coll to a zealous fol- 
lowing of the art of war. A trutliful conception incontestably lay at the 
root of this tradition. 
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Tho oonditionfl of ovc^ staio too in niNXiidiiiioo irith its origjiit nothing 
can niter its historienl Inuis ; ond if it bo true that a kingdom must be moli^ 
tmnod by the meuu by vlddi it this founded, the oppodte oondusion— Idiat 
the means by 'irhioh n state is mninteined ore those upon vhlah its foundation 
Tpas baaed —seoms no less to bo a truth. Ilonoo n ntato irhiob is mnlufdnnii 
by tho sword must ou-o its oiigintothoswonL Inthelogendsof theirotigm 
many nations oacliibit a just Imowledge of Uidr naSonnl ohnracter and 
their mission in history. Tno ttndo and orafico ol&imed os the foundation of 
Carthage wero a hni^ emlilom of the of this oommeidol race. 

Homo WHS founds fay tho sword, a warrior hero mode it, and no other 
founder was worthy of oo great a military state. But Bom^us, the first 
king, was not only crcditod witlx tho fonnaation and mUitary or^isstion 
of the rising state, but with the estafalisfament of its fundamental political 
institutions. Aeeoidingly ho was supposed to have divided tho peode into 
tribos and curiie, and some writers go so far ns to otedit him with tbw divi- 
fflon into ilio two olnsaos of patridans and pldjoinna^ ns well os the institn- 
tion of patronage anti dientnep. Bdi^n and xolimous law were atixibnted 
to Kama for tho most jperl, tliough the Bomo of Bomulus could not have 
been ijuiiD destitute ot religious worship. Some temples (those of Jupiter 
Fcrctnus and of Juintor Stator) are unimimoudy roportod hy tradition to 
linvo been founded Bomulus. lie is also said to have erected oeveral 
cfanpels and altars, Instituted festivals and aorviccs, founded priesthoods, the 
saoni of the curias, and, in particular, to ImxQ instituted tho order and man- 
ner of tho woidiip of the gods. But tlio partioulnr form of worship which 
lie is supposed to have introduced is not s^mified more dearly. There is 
oven some doubt as to whether Bomulus or Enma instituted tho wotdiip of 
Veate, the xinmal wondiip of ovoiy colon3\ 

On tlio other Imnd it is imposdlilo for llio institution of tho angling 
which was wlioHj* rclimous, to linvo originated with Kama. For the 
foundation— i.r., tho oxIstenDO of tho Bcminii state, no less than that of her 
fundamental inatitutiona, must hnvo rested upon divine sanotion, and been 
consecrated by divJno protection, if the Boman nation's oonaoiousness of 
being a dioscn peoido under the pcotoelion and guidance of tho immortal 

§ oda lias any biatoricd foundation. Tho fnllh of the Romans in thdr 
ivino origin nnd tho inatitniion of thdr state fay providenro neoaaaarily 
involves tho au^urivm iriiidi dedded Uio foundation of Bomo 

and was the groundwork of Roman faith. Ilcnoo Bomulua must have built 
the city after consulting tlio nugmm and in settling nil the early institutions 
ho must have boon the first nnd best augur. 

Tho warrior king must moreover linvo oignniscd tho war department of 
tlioywung state ns well as tho iioliticnl oonstitulion s it is really his principal 
Achievement. Directly nfler tho foundation of diy ho organised nil 
men capable of bearing arms into a milita^ system. Aoeoeding to Dio- 
nysius tiicy numbered flireo tlionsnnd foot^ddiorB and tiiiee hundSed horso- 
men— a fact which clearly shows tiial this was tho strongtii of the oldest 
Ic^on. For it was siinposod limt llio original fightipg strength of Bomo 
was a legion, each ciC tiio three tribes contributing n thouannd foot-aoldioxs 
ami a hundred liorscmen. It is clear tlmi thoao tiireo thousand foot- 
soldiers and tlirco hundred honomcn wore originally* regarded by tradition 
ns tho collective contingent of tlio tiireo trilies, nnd it folToira from the num- 
ber itself, and from Plntnreirs account, tlmi the original colony of RomuluB 
consisted of three thousand housohbldon^ — f.e., armed men. But later tm- 
dition has misundentood that fact, nnd has falrely reported that the legion 
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knoi;\n sent Postumms in his plice He first had choige to toll Gahinms 
that he should piesently embark the army and bring it to him and if he 
refused then to address himself to Antony and at last to Calenus and if 
none of these thiee had spirit enough to execute these orders he had a letter 
for the army in general by which tlie soldieis were exhorted to come over 
and follow Postumius landing at any place they could without regarding 
the ships for he had more need of men than ships so much confidence had 
he in fortune indeed more than in prudence 

Pompeius then judging he ought no longer to delay drew out his army 
in battalia and caused them to advance against Caesar hut two of his 
soldiers being entered into the river to sound the ford and one of Caesar s men 
having slam them both he took this as an ill presage and led back Ins 
forces into the camp though man3 lamented the loss of so fan in occasion 
As for the forces at Biundu&mm Gabinius refusing to follow the 
oideis brought bj Postumius with all that 'll ould follow Inm went the way 
of Illyricum by land taking such long maiches that his men being quite 
tiled the inhabitants of the coimtiy cut them all in pieces foi which Oxsai 
could not yet be revenged being engaged in oflaiis of moio impoitance 
Antony shipped an ay the rest and having the wind light aft passed in sight 
of Apollonia with a meny gale hut about noon the wind beginning to 
slacken they were disco veied by twenty of Pompej s galleys who made up 
towards them they were fearful lest the stems of the long ^ips running on 
board them shotild pierce through md sink tliem However tliey nere 
preparing to fight evexj' man laying hold of his sling his javelin or arms of 
the like nature when on a sudden there sprung up i fiesher gale than tho 
former so that Antony settmg his low sails went spoomng away before 
whilst the others not able to hear sail were tossed to and fio wheie the 
wmds and wa^ves pleased and at length dn\en into the narrows and cast 
upon lee shores where there was neither port nor harbour Thus Antony 
safely recovered the port of Nj mph-TBum without losmg more than t\v o ships 
uhich unfortunately running upon the fiats were taken by the enemies 

Caesar having now with him all Ins forces as well as Pompej they 
pitched their camps in sight of each othei upon eminences where each 
entrenched themselves laismg out forts which were often attacked by one 
party and the othei one general still striving to hlocl up the other s army 
and cut them off from proi isions so th it there happened many skirmishes 
In this new mode of making war as Ccesar s men one day proved the tv eal ei 
in a fort assailed bj the enemy a centurion called Sc'BTa famous befoie for 
many gallant actions being wounded in an eye leaped fiom the rampart 
and making a sign with his hand for silence as if he h id something to say 
he called to one of the centurions of the contrary partj a man of reput ition 
to whom he said SaT e the life of one of thj OTvn quahty save the life of 
thy friend send somebody to lead me by the hand thus tv ounded as I am 
"Whereupon two soldieis stepping in to receive him as a runaTvay he sIbtv 
one before he suspected the deceit and knocked the other doTvn He did 
this action out of the pure despair he was m of being able to defend the 
place but it succeeded bettei than he imagined for this happy success so 
raised the courage of his companions that they repulsed the enemy and 
lem lined masters of the fort Ivimucius who commanded had a great share 
in the glory as well as m the danger of this assault for tis said that Ina 
bucl ler was six and tu entj times piei ced through and he was tv ounded in 
the ev e as well as Sc-ev i so C'esai honoured them hot i tv ith manj military 
recompenses 
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ambuscaclo was the decisive factor, and Fidcmn was likowiso conquorcd 
by the Bomnns entering tlio gates on. the beds of the ilcoing foe. The fall 
and conquest of Fidenoj is an event which so constantly recurs in history 
that wo cannot avoid the suspicion that the annalists purposely mtdtiplicd 
it to swell the empty chronicles of the years of the monarchy. I'ho tale that 
Voii was called to aims by the fall ot Fidenso is also borrowed from later 
history, in which Yeii appears more than once in league 'with Fidena?, 

The traditional story of Bomidus’ campai^ against Veii is moreover 
quite devoid of colom* and character, hundred ^^ears* truce is mentioned 

at random. Dionysius malics the condition of it the surrender of the Septem 
Pagi^ and Salt plains, another incident borrowed from subsequent history. 
And yet these t^vo short and uneventful campaigns are supposed to have 
occupied the long rei^ of a monarch so Avarlilce, restless and active, a monarch 
of whom it was said that he barbarised the Roman nation by his incessant wai^s. 
Not only is it cleai^ that there exists no authentic account of these wars, 
but no mention is made of them in ancient tradition, which only records 
the entrance of Romulus into the world and his exit from it. T?ho inter- 
regnum is occupied for the most part by litcraiy inventions made to £11 up 
the gaps in tradition, and to present a complete histormal account. 

The method of Romulus^ departuro from the world is the natural conse- 
quence of his earthly existence. He who had come into the world by a 
miracle could only leave it by a miracle. To accentuate the singularity of both 
events an colipso celebrates both Ms amval and his departure. Hercules is 
a parallel instance in Greek mythology. A thundercloud transports him 
to heaven, where ho is reconciled to his enemy Hera, whoso daiiglitor Hobo 
he takes to wifa 

Either this or a cognate myth in Greek m^’thology was in the mind 
of the Roman poets, because the conception of such an apotheosis was as 
foreign to the Italian religions as was the idea of sexual intercourse between 
gods and men, and the conception of men by gods. Both ideas are creations 
of Greelc mythology. It was doubtless Eniuns, learned in Grecli loro, who 
£rst cast into poetic shape the apotheosis of Romulus and introduced the 
idea of it to Rome. 

The deified Romulus was called Quirinus. As Romulus was the eponj'- 
motis hero of the Palatine Romans, so Quirinus was the chief and most 
highly venerated, and perhaps the ^onymous divinity of the Quiritian 
Si^ines ; hence the identification. It is a ^gurc of the amalgamation of the 
two nations into one, a s 3 mibol of their complete unity in consatution and reli- 
gion. The wife of Quirinus, the deified Romulus, was called Hora or Horta. 
She was presumablj’’ a female divinity imited in the religion of tlie Sabines 
to Quirinus. The festival of the people’s flight {Poj^l^'ugia) or the Caprotinro 
none^ which tradition has confused with the death ot Romulus, is an ancient 
feast of purification; foi*, according to the story, Romulus disappeared during a 
feast of purification which he had ordained on that day. From other customs 
it is evident that the festival was oMeflj^ a festival of female fecundity, to 
which purification from every polution and sin was held to be conducive, by 
averting all pernicious infiuenccs, by propitiating the fructifying powers, 
and in short hy purification or lustration. The festival of the Oaprotinio 
nones was very' like the Lupercalian festival in purpose and significance. The 
particular resemblance betiveen them was the part played by the goat, the 
symbol of animal fecundity. At the Lnpcrcalia a goat was sacrfficed, and 

^ **P«gus,” old word for “canton.** 
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the lopend ffhe priesta who offidated) zra tbioueh the etteete* dolhed in 
ff wafniw ng^ l«irtigw£r the women with whips iriade with the skins of the Tiotiiiuk 
Theio is a conneotaon with the seme fistaval in the nemo of the Oaprotins 
nones. The Gootir Pod on the Fidd d Man wee tin ploee where it wu 
hddttho aBOzifioe wns offered under a dne tree Cffi^r^fEeua), the sulk of the 
tree was naedf andimder the ehnde of the pine tzM the women and mnidene 
were Boleimdy rei;aled. 

Moreorery the eymbdiod pcople^s flight idnoh Bgom in the feetiTd 
wngtwTi^ oi the CaniotiniD nones is anggeafave of a similBr rite in the 
LaporeBlin-^i.a.f the zonning away of the Inpexd after the 

ftflfarfwg of the Boorifioe. But Ihe anoients say nothing definite oonoeming 
this ^jmbolifsal flifi^t of the people; Ih^ on^ ei^ainea it as doe either to 
the saMon and fearful dinappearonce of mmiuiiSi or to panio at the threatened 
attack of some neighbonii^ oities on Borne when she wat exhausted and 
feeble from the Gwic levoxaey or after a defeat at the hB|ids of the Etnuoans. 
A more exact interpretation ieimpoaaible. But if wa are forced to asngn 
the oeremony to the Gaprotman lesttralf it can only haye been a oeremouy 
of lustration. Probablyi when the un a^ impnxify of the x^eople hod been 
symbdie^y laid upon a TioBriona victim ^ike a SBorifieid aaimal) the fl^ht 
of Iho peoM symbolised their freedinn and ddiverance from sin. It had 
probaUy &e eune meaning as the fl^ht of the rex saorifioalas from the 
Comitinm. Ih the Greek religion we find the same ceremony of ^ymhdliod 
flight and there it is oertainly a rite of lustration. 

We now arrive at the queetion of how tradition oame to odalnate the 
disappearanoe of Borndns at this festival of the Foplihigwor the Captotina 
nones. What ommeotion had the name or persoin of BomaLus with thw 
feast? UhfortnnBtdy the darkness which envdoTO the esriieat rdigion of 
the Bomans exdndes all light on the question. One can only sayroat the 
same reason which oonduoeu to the assoaiation of Bomulus with tnn liuper- 
cdian fsstivd 1^ at the root of his oonneotiim with the oeremony in 

the festival of the Gaprotina.4 
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Bfewia! nrast onatnre of aooie ImTt 
WbUh f onnd no mortal xcattog^^place ao fair 
AaChlmi Ideal Inoaat: irtmtefte tl«m art 
Or tfortv^armiQB -Anxom of Uio air, 
nio Djmidiciiepqr of Bome fond deqialr I 
Or, Uai^t abeaalxof tlweaiUi, 

Who fofimd a non (bail oommim TDtaiy tben 
Too mudi adorins: vliataoa'er fbv blra| 

!num irort a beantUmthoi^ti Olid acn^ booled 

— Bthost. Oftflda JBbrotd. 

"Wssasr RomuluB was taken front tke eniihy ^te tnu no one found to 
rdgn in hie place. The aenatora would (daooaa no king, but thoj' divided 
themadvcB into trass and evexy ten tfob to bare the power of king for five 
days, one after the otiier. So n jonr jpnsBed awaji and the peo^ inunnnEed, 
and said that theio must be a kuig isbosen. 

Now Sio Romans and the Salraca each wished that the kixig ahould be 
one of them ; but at lost it was nmcd t^t the king dxonld be a Sabine, but 
^t the Romans slioald oIkkko lum. So tlioy choaa Nixma Fompilins ; for 
all men anid tliat he iraa a inst man, and wise, and holy. 

Some said that ho hod learned lua triadom from FyUiagoras, the famous 
philo8(q|dicr of the Greeks ; bat others would not believe that he owed it to 
any foreign teacher. Before ho would consent to he king, he oonsolted the 
gods by angary, to know w'heiher it was thdr ipleasore that he should reign. 

os he fea^ the gods at firsts so did he even to the last. He appointed 
miuxy to minister in aaorsd things, sn^ as the pontifioea who were to see that all 
things luting to the gods were duly obsarvcd by all; and the augurs, who 
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taught men the pleasure of tlie gods concerniag things to come ; and the 
flattens, who ministered in the temples; and the yirgins of Vpta, who 
tended the ever burning fire ; and the salii, who honoured the god of arms 
with solemn songs and dances through the city on certain days, and who 
kept the sacred shield which fell down from heaven. And in all that he 
did, he knew that he should please the gods; for he did everything by the 
direction of the nymph Egeria, who honoured him so much that she took 
him to be her husband, and taught him in her sacred grove, by the spring 
that welled out from the rock, allthat he was to do toivards the gods and 
towards men. By her counsel he snared the gods Pious and Paunus in the 
grove on the hill Aventinus, and made them tell him how he might learn 
from Jupiter the knowledge of his will, and might got him to declare it 
either by lightning or by the flight of birds. And when men doubted 
whether Egeria had really given him her counsel, she gave him a sign by 
which he might prove it to them. He called many of tlie Bomans to supper, 
and set before them a homely meal in earthen dishes; and then on a sudden 
he said that now Egeria was come to visit him ; and straiglitway the dishes 
and the cups became of gold or precious stones, and the couches were cov- 
ered with rare and costly coverings, and the meats and drinks were abundant 
and most delicious. But though Numa took so much care for the service of 
the gods, yet he forbade all costly sacrifices; neither did he suffer blood 
to be shed on the altars, nor any images of the gods to be made. But he 
taught the people to offer in sacrifice nothing but tlie fruits of the earth, 
meal and cakes of flour, and roasted corn. 

For he loved husbandry, and he wished his people to live every man on 
his own inheritance in peace and in happiness. So the lands which Romulus 
had won in war, he divided out amongst the people, and gave a certain por- 
tion to every man. He then, ordered landmarks to bo set on every portion; 
and Terminus the god of landmarks had them in his keeping, and he who 
moved a landmark was accursed. The craftsmen of the city, who had no 
land, were divided according to their callings ; and there were made of them 
nine companies. So all was peaceful and prosperous throughout the reign 
of King Numa ; the gates of the temple of Janus were never opened, for the 
Romans had no wars and no enemies ; and Numa built a temple to Faith, 
and appointed a solemn worship for her, that men might learn not to lie or to 
deceive, but to speak and act in honesty. And when he had lived to the age 
of fourscore years, he died at last by a gentle decay, and he was buried under 
the hill Janioulum, on the other side of the Tiber; and the books of his 
sacred laws and ordinance were buried near him in a separate tomb. 


TOLLUS HOSTUflUB 

When Numa was dead, the senators again for a while shared the kingly 
power amongst themselves. But they soon chose for their king TuUus Hds- 
tilius, whose father’s fatlier had come from Medullia, a city of the Latins, to 
Rome, and had fought with Romulus against the Sabines. Tullua loved the 
poor, and he divided the lands which came to him as king amongst those 
who had no land. He also bade those who had no houses to settle them- 
selves on the hill Czelius, and there he dwelt himself in the midst of them. 

Tullus was a u’arlike king, and he soon was called to prove Iris valour ; 
for the countrymen of the Alban border and of the Roman border plundered 
one another. Now Alba was governed by Caius Cluilius, who was the 
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dictator j and Oluilius sent to Rome to complain of the \rrong8 done to his 
people, and Tulius sent to Alba for the same purpose. So there was a war 
between the two nations, and Cluilius led his people against Rome, and lay 
encamped within five miles of the city, and there he died. Mettius FuKetius 
was then chosen dictator in his room ; and ns the AIbnns still lay in their 
camp, Tulius passed tliem by, and mai’ched into the land of Alba. But when 
hlettius came after liim, thou, instead of giving battle, the two loaders agreed 
that n few in either army should fight in behalf of the rest, and that the 
event of this combat should decide the quarrel. So three twin brothers were 
chosen out of the Roman army, called the Horntii, and tliree twin brotliers 
out of the Albnn army, called the Curiatii.i' 

Qombat oftJte Sbratii and the Qimatii 

The treaty being concluded, the twin brothers, as had been agreed, took 
arms. Whilst their respective friends exhortingly reminded each party 
that their country’s gods, their country and parents, nil their countrymen 
both nt home and in the army, had their eyes then fixed on their arms, on 
their hands. Naturally brave, and animated by the exhortations of their 
friends, they advanced into the midst between the two lines. The two armies 
sat down before their respective camps, free ratlier from present danger 
than from anxiety ; for the sovereign power was nt stake, depending on the 
valour and fortune of so few. Accordingly, therefore, eager and anxious, 
they have their attention intensely riveted on a spectacle far from pleasing. 

The signal was given ; and the three youths on each side, as if in battle 
arrn 3 % rushed to tlie charge with determined fury, bearing in their breasts the 
spirits of mighty armies : nor did the one nor the other regard their personal 
danger ; the public dominion or slavery is present to their mind, and the 
fortune of their countr}^ wliich was over after destined to be such ns they 
sliould now establish it. As soon as tlieir arms clashed on the first encounter, 
and their burnished swords glittered, great horror struck the spectators; 
and, hope inclining to neither side, their voice and breath were suspended. 
Then having engaged hand to hand, when not only the movements of tlieir 
bodies and the rapid brnndxshings of their arms and weapons, but wounds 
also and blood wore seen, two of the Romans fell lifeless, one upon the other, 
the three Albans being wounded. And wben the Alban army raised a shout of 
joy at their fall, hope entirely, anxiety however not yet, deserted the Roman 
lemons, alarmed for the lot of the one whom the three Guriatii surrounded. 
He happened to bo unhurt, so that, though alone he was by no means a 
match for them all together, yet he was confident against each singly. 

In order therefore to separate tlieir attack, he took to flight presuming that 
they would pursue him with sucli swiftness ns the wounded state of his body 
would sufTor each. Ho had now fled a considerable distance from the place 
where they had fought, when, looking behind, he perceived them pursuing 
him at great intervals from each other ; and that one of them was not far 
from him. On him he turned round with great fury. And whilst the Albnn 
army shouted out to the Guriatii to succour their brother, Horatius, victorious 
in having slain his antagonist, was now proceeding to a second attack. Then 
the Romans encouraged their champion witli a shout such ns is usually given 
by persons cheering in consequence of unexpected success ; lie also hastened 
to put an end to the combat. Wherefore before the other, who was not far 
off, could come up, he despatched the second Ouriatius also. And now, the 
combat being brought to an equality of numbers, one on each side remained, 
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but they were equal neither in hope nor in strength. The one his body un- 
touched W a Treapon, and by double victo^ made courageous for a third con- 
test; the other dragging along his body eiAansted from the ^v^ound, exhausted 
from running, and dispirited by the slaughter of Ins brethren before his eyes, 
presented himself to his victorious antagonist. Nor was that a fight. Hiq 
Roman, exulting, said, « Two I have offered to the shades of my brothers : the 
third I will offer to the cause of this war, that the Homan may rule over 
the Alban."’ He thrust his sword down into his throat, whilst faintly sus- 
taining the weight of his armour, he stripped him as he lay ]irostrale. ^ 

Tim Romans received Horatiua with triumph and congratulation ; with eo 
much the greater joy, as success had followed so close ou fear. They then 
turned to the burial of their friends with dispositions by no means alike ; for 
the one side was elated with the acquisition of empire, the other subjected to 



COSIBAT DETlTECSr THE HOBATZr AKH THE CuitlATn 
(After a drawbig by Miiy?] 


foreign jurisdiction : their sepulchres are still extant in the place where each 
fell ; the two Roman ones in one place nearer to Alba, tlie three Alban ones 
to^vards Rome ; but distant in situation from each other, and just as they 
fou^t.i c 

Then the Romans went home to Rome in triumph, and Horatius went at 
the head of the army, bearing his triple spoils. But as they were drawing 
near to the O^enian Gate, his sister came out to meet him. Row she had 
been betrothed in marriage to one of the Curiatii, and his cloak, which she had 
wrought with her own hands, was home on the shoulders of her brother ; 
and she knew it, and cried ou^ and wept for him whom she had loved. At 
the sight of her tears Horatius was so wroth that he drew his sword, and 
stabbed his sister to the heart ; and he said, “ So perish the Roman maiden 

* The two Ropan champions, we have seen, fell In the one place, aiiper atitin alius; conse- 
quently were buried together ; whilst the Cariatil fell m different places, os HoraUus contrived to 
separate them to avoid their joint attack. 
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who slmll ^veep for her country’s enemy.” But men said that it was a dread- 
ful deed, and thej^ dragged him before the two judges who judged when 
blood had been shed. Por thus said the law : 

“ Tho two men shall give judgment on the sbedder of blood. 

If he shall appeal from Ihcir judgment, let the appeal be tried. 

If their judgment bo coufirincd, cover his head. 

Hang him with n halter on the accursed tree; 

Scourge him either within tho sacred limit of the city or without.” 

So they gave judgment on Iloratius, and were going to give him over to be put 
to denlh. But ho appealed, and tho appeal was tried before all the Romans, 
and thc3’ would not condemn him because ho had conquered for them their 
enemies, and because his father spoke for him, and said that he judged the 
maiden to have been lawfully slain. Yet ns blood had been shed, which re- 
quired to bo atoned for, the Romans gave a certain sum of money to offer 
sncriliccs to atone for the pollution of blood. These sncrinccs were duly 
performed ever afterwards by the members of the house of the Horatii. 

The Albans were now become bound to obey tho Romans ; and Tullus 
called upon them to aid him in a war against the people of VeiiandFidenro. 
But in the battle tho Alban lender, Mettius Fuffetius, stood aloof, and gave 
no true aid to the Romans. So, wlicn the Romans lind won tlie battle, 
Tullus called the Albans together ns if he were going to make n speech to 
them ; and they came to hear him, as Avns the custom, without their amis ; 
and the Roman soldiers gnthci*cd around them, and the}* could neither tight 
nor escape. Then Tullus took Met tins and bound him between two char- 
iots, and drove the chariots different ways, and tore him asunder. After 
this he sent Iiis people to Alba, and they destroyed the oit}', and made all 
the Albans come and live nt Rome ; there they had the hill Grclius for their 
dwelling-plncc, and became one iiooplo with tho Romans. 

After this Tullus made war upon the Sabines, and gained a victory over 
them. But now, whether it were tlint Tullus had neglected the worship of 
the gods wliilst lie had been so busy in his wars, tho signs of tho wrath 
of heaven became manifest. A plague broke out among tho people, and 
Tullus himself was at Inst stricken with n lingering disease. Then ho 
bethought liiin of good and holy Nniiin, and how, in his time, tho gods had 
been so gracious to Rome, and had made knou-n their will by signs when- 
ever Numa inquired of them. So Tullus also tried to inquire of Jupiter, but 
the god was angry and would not he inquired of, for Tullus did not consult 
him rightly ; so ho sent liis lightnings, and Tullus and nil his house were 
burned to ashes. Tliis made the Romans know that tho3' wanted a king who 
would follow the example of Niima ; so they chose his daughter’s son Aliens 
Mnreius to reign over them in the room of Tullus. 


ANGUS MAItCIUS 

Ancient history docs not tell much of Ancus Mnreius. Ho published tho 
religious ceremonies -which Numn had commanded, and had them written 
out upon whited boards, and hung up round the Forum, that all might know 
and observe them. He had a war with the Latins and conquered them, and 
brought the people to Rome, and gave them the hill Aventinus to dwell on. 
lie dmded tlic lands of the conquered Latins amongst all the Romans, and 
he gave up tho forests near tho sea wliich lie had taken from the Latins, to 
be tlic public property of the Romans. lie founded a col 0113- at Ostia, b3" the 
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mouth of the Tiber. He built a fortress on the hill Janiculum, and joined 
the hill to the city by a wooden bridge over the river. He secured the city 
in the low grounds between the hills by a great djdco, which was called tho 
dyke of the Quirites. And he built a prison under the hill Saturnius, towards 
the Forum, because as the people grew in numbers, ^offenders against the laws 
became more numerous also. At last King Ancus died, after a reign of three- 
and-twenty years. 


Ii. TARQUHnUS Fltrsous 

In the da^'S of Ancus hlarcius there came to Rome from Tarquinii, a city 
of Etruria, a wealthy Etruscan and liis wife. The father of this stranger 
was a Greek, a citizen of Corinth, who left his native land because it was 
oppressed by a t3-rant, and found a home at Tarquinii. There be married a 



Tabquihios 


noble Etruscan lady, and by her he had two sons. But liis son found that 
for his father'’s sake he was still looked upon as a stranger ; so he left Tar- 
quinii, and went with his wife Tanaquil to Rome, for there, it was said, 
strangers were held in more hononr. Now as he came near to the gates of 
Rome, as he was sitting in his chariot with TanaquO his wife, an eagle came 
and plucked the cap from his head, and horo it aloft into the air ; and then 
flew down again and placed it upon his head, as it had been before. So Tana- 
quil was glad at this sight, and she told her husband, for she was skilled in 
augur^^ that this was a sign of the favour of the gods, and she hade him be 
of good cheer, for that he would surely rise to greatness. 

Now when the stranger came to Rome, they called him Lucius Tarqninius, 
and he was a brave man and wise in council ; and big riches won tlie good 
word of the multitude ; and he became known to the king. He ser\’ed the 
king w'ell in peace and war, so that Ancus held him in great honour, and when 
he died he named him by his wiU to be the guardian of his children. 
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But Tarqtiiniue was in great favour with the people ; and when he desired 
to be Mng, they resolved to choose him rather tlinn the sons of Ancus. So 
he began to reign, and he did great works both in war and peace. He made 
war on the Latins, and took from them a great spoil. Then ho made war on 
the Sabines, and he conquered them iu two hatUes, and took from them the 
town of Collatia, and gave it to Egeriue, his brother’s son, who had come 
with him from Tarquinii. Lastly, there was another war with the Latins, and 
Tarquinius went round to their cities, and took them one after another ; for 
none dared to go out to meet him in open battle. These were his acts in war. 

He also did great works in peace 5 for he made vast drains to carry off 
the water from between the Palatine and the Aventine, and from between 
tlie Palatine and the Gapitoline hills. And in the space between the Pala- 
tine and the Aventine, alter he had drained it, he formed the Circus, or great 
mce-ooui'se, for chariot and for horse races. Then in the space between the 
Palatine and tlie Capitoline he made n forum or market-place, and divided 
out the ground around it for shops or stalls, and made a covered walk round 
itk Next he set about building a wall of stone to go round the city ; and he 
laid the foundations of a great temple on the Capitoline Hill, which was to 
be the temple of the gods of Home. He also added a hundred new senators 
to the senate, and doubled the number of the horsemen in the centuries of 
the Eamnes, Titles, and Luceres, for he wanted to strengthen his force of 
horsemen ; and when he had done so, his horse gained him great victories 
over his enemies. 

Now he first had it in his mind to make three new centuries of horsemen, 
and to call them after his own name. But Attus Navius. who was greatly 
skilled in augury, forbade him. Then the Icing mocked at his art, and said, 
“ Come now, thou augur, tell me by thy auguries, whether the thing wliioh 
I now have in my mind may be done or not.'* And Attus Navius asked 
counsel of the gods by nugur3% and he answered, “ It may.’* Then the king 
said, “ It was in my mind that thou shouldst cut in two this whetstone with 
this razor. Take them, and do it, and fulfil augury if thou canst.” 
But Attus took the razor and the whetstone, and he cut, and out the whet- 
stone asunder. So the king obeyed his counsels, and made no new cen- 
turies ; and in all tilings afterwards he consulted the gods by aiigur^^ and 
obeyed their bidding. 

Tarquinius reigned long and prospered greatly ; and there was a young 
man brought up in his household, of whose birtii some told wonderful tales, 
and said that he was the son of a god ; but others said that lus mother was 
a slave, and his father was one of the king’s clients. But he served the king 
well, and was in favour with the people, and the king promised him Ida 
^ughter in marriage. The young man was called Servius Tullius. But 
when the sons of King Ancus saw that Servius Avas so loved by King Tar- 
quiuius, they resolved to slay the king, lest he should make this stranger his 
heir, and so tliey should lose tlie croAvn forever. So they set on two shep- 
herds to do the deed, and these went to the king’s palace, and pretended to 
be quarrelling with each otiier, and both called on tlm king to do them right. 
The king sent for them to hear their story ; and while he was hearing one 
of them speak, the other struck him on the head with his hatchet, and then 
both of them fied. But Tanaquil, the king’s wife, pretended that he was not 
dead, but only stunned by the blow; and she said that he had appointed 
Servius Tullins to rule in nis name, till he should be well again. So Servius 
went forth in royal state, and judged causes amidst the people, and acted 
ill all things as if he were king, till after a while it was known that the king 
11. w. — voih r. o 
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was dead, and Servius was suffered to reign in his place. Then the sons of 
Ancus saTT that there Ti'as no hope left for them j and they fled irom Korney 
and lived the rest of their da^^s in a foreign land. 


SBBVIUS TDMJUS 

Servius Tullins \ras a just and good king ;.he loved the commons, and 
he divided among them the lauds winch had been conquered in war, 
and he made many wise and good laws, to maintain the cause of the poor, 
and to stop the oppression of the rich. He made war with the Etruscans, and 
conquered them. He added the Quirinal and the Viminal hills to the city, 
and he brought many new citizens to live on the EsquUine 5 and there he 
lived himself* nmongst them. He also raised a great mound of earth to join 
the Esquiline and the Quirinal and the Viminal hills together, and to cover 
them from the attacks of an euem3\ 

He built a temple of Diana on the Aventine, where the Latins, and 
iho Sabines, and the Romans, should offer their common sacrifices ; and the 
Romans were the chief in rank amongst all w'lio worshipped at the temple. 

Ke made a new order of things for the whole people ; for he divided the 
people of the city into four tribes, and the people of the coxm^’' into six-and- 
twenty. Then he divided aU the people into classes, according to the value 
of their possessions ; and the classes he divided into centuries ; and the cen- 
turies of the several classes furnished themselves with aims, each according 
to their rank and order: the centuries of the rich classes had good and full 
armour, the poorer centuries had but darts and slings. And when he had 
done all these works, he called all the people together in their centuries, 
and asked if they would hare him for their king; and the people answered 
that he should be their king. But the nobles hated him, because he was 
so loved by the commons ; for he had made a law that there should be no 
king after him, but two men chosen by the people to govern them 3’ear 
by year. Some even said that it was in his mind to give up his own kingly 
power, that so he might see with his own eyes the fruit of all the good 
laws that he had made, and might behold the people wealthy and free and 
happy. 

Now King Servius had no son, but he had tw'o daughters ; and he gave 
them in marriage to the two sons of King Tarqulnius. Tliese daughters ivere 
of ver3’' unlike natures, and so w’ere their husbands : for Aruns Tarqulnius 
was of a meek and gentle spirit, but his brother Lucius was proud and full 
of evil ; and the younger Tollia, who was the wife of Aruns, was more 
full of evil than his brother Lucius ; and the elder TuUia, who was the wife 
of Lucius, was as good and gentle as bis brother Aruns. So the cril could not 
bear the good, but longed to be joined to the evil that was like itself : and 
Lucius slew his wife secretly, and the younger Tullia slew her husband, 
and then they were married to one another, that they might work all the 
wickedness of their hearts, according to the will of fate. 

Then Lucius plotted with the nobles, who hated the good king ; and he 
joined himself to the sworn brotherhoods of the 3'oung nobles, in which they 
bound themselves to stand by each other in their deeds of violence and of 
oppression. When all was rearly, he waited for the season of the liarvest, 
'when the commons, who loved the kin», w’ere in the flelds getting in their 
com* Then he went suddenl3'' to the Romm u*ith a band of armed men, and 
seated bimself on the king’s tlirone before the doors of the senate house, 
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where he was wont to judge llio people. And they ran to the king, and told 
him that Lucius u’as sitting on his throne. Upon this tho old man went in 
Imste to tho Forum, ond when he sa>y Lucius, ho asked him wherefore he had 
dared to sit on tho Iring’s scat. And Lucius nnsAvered that it Avns his father’s 
throne, and that ho had more riglit in it than Servius. Then he seized the 
old man, and throw him doAvn the steps of the senate house to tho ground ; 
and lie went into the senate house, and called together tho senators, ns if he 
were already king. SerAuus nieanAA'hilo arose, and began to make his way 
home to his house ; but Avhen lie Avns come near to the Esq^uiline Hill, some 
whom Lucius had sent after him OA’ertook him and slew him, and left him in 
las blood in tho middle of the way. 

Then the Avicked Tullin mounted her chariot, and drove into the Forum, 
nothing ashamed to go amidst the multitude of men, and she called Lucius 
out from llio sciiato house, and said to him, “ Hail to thee, King Tarquinius ! ” 
But Lucius bade her to go home ; and as she Avas going home, the body of 
her father Avas Ijing in tho Avay. The driA'cr of tho chariot stopped short, 
and shoAA’cd to Tullia AA’hcro her father lay in his blood. But she bade him 
driA'O on, for tho furies of her Aviokcdiicss Avero upon her, and the chariot 
rolled OA'or the body ; and she Avent to licr home with lier father’s blood upon 
the Avhcels of her cliariot. Thus Lucius Tarquinius and tho wicked Tullia 
i*oigned in the place of tho good king Scr\'ius. 


LUCIUS TAKQUI>’11TS THE TYRANT 

Lucius Tarquinius gained his pOAVci* Avickodl}', and no less Arickedly did 
he exercise it. Ho kept a guard of armed men about him, and he iiiled all 
things at his own Avill ; many Avore they AA'hom he sx^oiled of their goods, 
many Avero the}- whom ho banished, and inanj' also whom ho sIgay. He 
despised tho scnnlo, and made no new senators in the x^lncc of those whom 
he slcAV, or Avho died in tho course of nature, Avishing that the senators might 
become fewer and fcAvcr, till there should be nono of them left. And he 
mado friends of tho chief men among tho Latins, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Oclavhts ^lainilius of Tusoulum ; and lie became very powerful 
amongst tho Latins, insomuch that Avlicn Turnus Herdonius of Aricia had 
dared to speak against him in the great assembly of the Latins, Tarquinius 
accused him of plotting Ins death, and x^rooured false witnesses to confirm 
his charge ; so that the Latins judged him to he guilty, and ordered liiiii to 
he drowned. After this thc)'’ wero so afraid of Tarquinius, that the}' made 
a league witli him, and followed him in his AA’ars whcrcA*cr ho chose to lead 
them. The Hernienns also joined tins league, and so did Ecctra and Antium, 
cities of the Volsciaus. 

Then Tarquinius made war upon the rest of the Volscians, and lie took 
Sucssa Pometia, in the lowlands of the Volscians, and the tithe of the spoil 
Avas forty talents of sih'cr. So he set himself to raise iniglity Avorks in 
Home ; and he finished Avhat his father had begun, the great drains to 
drain the low grounds of tho city, and the temple on tho Capitolino Hill. 
Noav the ground on which he Avas going to build his temple was taken up 
Avilh man}' lioly places of the gods of the Sabines, Avliich had been founded 
in tho days of King Tatius. But Tarquinius consulted the gods by augiiiy 
Avhether ho might not take away these hol^’ places to make room for his 
own new temple. The gods allowed him to lake away all the rest, except 
Old}* the holy x^kiccs of tlio god of 3’outh, and of Terminus the god of 
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boundaries, whicb they would not suffer him to move. But the augurs said 
that this was a happ3'' omen, for that it showed how the youth of the city 
bliould never pass away, nor its boundaries be moved by Uie conquest of . an 
enemy. A liuman head was also found, as the3’’ were digging the foundations 
of the temple, and this too was a sign that the Capitoline Hill should be the 
head of all the eartli.i So Taiquinius built a miglity temple, and consecrated 
it to Jupiter, and to Juno, and to jMinerva, the greatest of the gods of the 


Etruscans. , , - , ^ - 

At this time there came a strange woman to the King, ana offered iiim 
nine books of the prophecies of the Sibyl for a certain price. Wien the king 
refused them, the woman went and burned thi'ee of the books, and came back 
and offered tlie six at the same price wliicli she had asked for the nine ; but 
the3’ mocked at her and would not take the books. Then she went away, 
and burned three more, and came back and asked still the same iirice for the 
remaining three. At this the king was astonished, and asked of the augurs 
what lie should do. They said that he had done wrong in refusing the gift 
of the gods, and hade him by all means to buy the books that were left. So 
lie bought tliem ; and the woman who sold them was seen no more from that 
da)’^ forwards. Then the books were put into a chest of stone, and were kept 
undeiground in the Capitol, and tivo men were appointed to keexi them, 
and were called the two men of the sacred books. 


Now Gabii would not submit to Tarquinius, like the other cities of the 
Latins, so he made war against it ; and the war was long, and Tarquinius 
knew not how to end it. So his son Sextus Tarquinius pretended that his 
father hated him, and lied to Gabii ; and the people of Gabii believed him and 
trusted liim, till at last he beti’a3’^ed them into his father^s power. A treat3' 
was then made with them, and he gave them the right of beoomii^ citizens 
of Borne, and the Bomans had the right of becoming citizens o£ Gabii, and 
there was a firm league between the two people. 

Thus Tarquinius was a great and mighty king ; but he grievously op- 
pressed the poor, and he took away all the good laws of ICing Servius, and let 
the rich oppress the poor, as they had done before the days of Servius. He 
made the people labour at liis great works : he made them build his temple 
and dig and construct his drains ; and he laid such burdens on them, that 
many slew themselves for very misery ; for in the days of Tarquinius tlie 
tyrant it was happier to die than to live.^ 


After the work hnd been carried down to a great depth there was found the head of a 
man newly killed, with the face like that of a living ana the blood which flowed from the 
abrasion warm and fresh." — D ionysius.^ 




This £'CI»:utidk or Trrus akp Tionitius 

(From a drairliip by Mli;> a) 


CHAPTER IV. THE BANISIUIENT OP THE ICINGS — CRITI- 
CISMS OF IMONARCHIAL HISTORY 

TAKQUXKIUS COKSUI^TS THE OEAGLE 

While Ring Tnrquinius wnn at tho height of lua greatness, it chanced 
upon n time tliat from tho uUnr in the court of his palaco there orawlcd 
out a snake, 'which devoured tho oiTcrings laid on tho altar. So the king 
thought it not enough to consult the soothsayers of tho Etruscans whom 
ho had witli liim, hut lio sent two of his oun sons to Delphi, to ask counsel 
of the oracle of the Greeks ; for the oraolo of Delphi was famous in nil lands. 
So las sous Titus and Anins went to Delphi, and they took with them their 
cousin Lucius Jnnxns, whom men called Bi'utus, that is, tho dullard ; for he 
seemed to bo wholly without wit, and he would cat wild iigs with honey. 
Tills Lucius u-jis not really dull, but very subtle ; and it was for fear of his 
uncle's cruelty', that lie made himself as one without sense; for ho was very 
rich, and lie feared lest King Tarqiiinius should kill him for tho sake of his 
inhcrltnnco. So avIicu ho went to Delphi he carried with him a staff of horn, 
and the staff was hollow, and it was iillcd with gold, and he gave tho staff 
to tlic oracle ns a likeness of himself; for though ho seemed dull, and of 
no account to look upon, j’Ct ho had a golden wit witliin. When tho tlireo 
young men had performed tho king’s bidding, they asked tlie oracle for 
thcmRolvcs, and tliey wild, “ O Lord Apollo, tell us, which of us shall bo king 
in Rome ? ” Then there came a voice from the sanctuary and said, “ Which- 
ever of you shall first kiss his mother.” So tho sons of Tnrquinius agreed to 
draw lots between thomsolvos, which of thorn should first kiss their mother, 
when the}’ should have leturned to Rome ; and they said thoj' would keep 
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tlie oracle secret from tlieir brother Sextus, lest lio should be Icin^ rather 
than they. But Lucius understood tlic mind of the oracle bettor; so as 
they all went down from the temple, ho stumbled as if by cliancc, and foil 
Avith his face to the earth, and Idssed the earth; for he said, “The earth is 
the true mother of us all.” ^ ^ ,, 

Now when they came back to Rome, King Tarquuuus was at vrav ynth the 
people of Ardea; and as the city was strong, his army lay a long while before 
it, till it should be forced to yield through famine. So the Romans had 
leisure for feasting and for diverting tliemselves ; and once Titus and Aruns 
were supping with their brother Sextus, and tlieir cousin Tarquinius of Col- 
latia was supping witli them. And tliey disputed about their wives, wlioso 
wife of them all was the worthiest lady. Then said Tarquinius of Collatia, 
“ Let us go, and see 'with our own eyes what oui* 'wives arc doing, so shall we 
know which is the worthiest,” Upon this they all mounted their horses, and 
rode first to Rome; and tliere thc^ found the wives of Titus, and of Aruns, 
and of Sextus, feasting and making mciT 3 \ Tlioy then rode on to Col- 
latia, and it Avas late in tlie night, but thej- found Lucretia, the wifo of 
Tfiiquinius of Collatia, neither feasting, nor yet sleeping, but she Avas sitting 
Avith all her handmaids around lier, and all were working at the loom. So 
Avhen they saw this, tliey all said, ‘.‘Lucretia is the Av-ortliiost lad^-.” And 
she entertained her husband and his kinsmen, and after that tliey rode back 
to the camp before Ardea. 

THE BATE OP LTJCBETIA 

But a spirit of wicked passion seized upon Sextus, and a fcAV days 
afterwards he AA’cnt alone to Collatia, and Lucretia received him hospitabl^r, 
for he Avas her husband^s kinsman. At midnight he arose and went to her 
chamber, and ho said that if she yielded not to him, he would slay her and 
one of her slaA'es with her, and Avould say to her husband that ho had slain 
her in her adulteiy. So AA'hcn Sextus Imd accomplished his Avlckcd purpose, 
he went back again to the camp. 

Then Lucretia sent in haste to Romo, to pray that her father Spunus 
Lucretius would come to her; and she sent to Ardea to summon her husband. 
Her father brought along with him Publius Valerius, and her husband brought 
with him Lucius Junius, whom men call Brutus. When tliej" arrived, they 
asked eamestl}', “ Is all well ? ” Tlicn she told them of the Ancked deed of 
Sextus, and she said, “ If j'c he men, aA'cngc it.” And they all SAvoro to her, 
that tliej" would avenge it. Then she said again, “I am not guilt}*; 3 *et 
must I too share in the punishment of tliis deed, lest anj* should think that 
they may be false to tlieir husbands and live.” And slie drew a knife from 
her bosom, and stabbed herself to the heart. 

At that sight her husband and her father cried aloud; but Lucius drew the 
knife from the wound, and held it up, and said, “ By this blood I swear, that 
I will Ansit this deed upon King Tarquinius, and all his accursed race; neither 
shall any man hereafter he king in Rome, lest he do tho lilco vnekedness.” 
And he gave the knife to her husband, and to her father, and to Publius 
Valerius. They marvelled to hear such words from him whom men called 
dull; but they swore also, and they took up the body of Lucretia, and carried 
it doAATi into the Fomm; and the}* said, “ Behold the deeds of the wicked fam- 
ily of Tarquinius.” All the people of CoUatia A\*ero moA*ed, and the men toolc 
np arms, and they set a guard at the gates, that none might go out to carry 
the tidings to Tarquinius, and they folloAved Lucius to Rome. There, too, 
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nil tho pcx^lo camo togotlior, and tho orior Bummoncd thorn to naaam M^ hofora 
tho trilrano of tlio Gidoroi^ for LnoinB hold Giai oifira. And Lndus spolre to 
thorn of oU tho iyinimy of Tntqmnins and Ino sonsf ond of tbB'nrioked deed 
of Soociiu. And tho nooplo in thoir ooziio took Imok bom TBuoinioB the 
Bovoioim poorer, Trliioh tiioy hnd ^veu lum, and they banidied mm ond all 
hia iaimly. Xhm tho youusor mon follow^ Ladne to Ardoo, to irin over 
tlio army Gioro to join thorn; and tho dty \ros loft in tiio dnurgo ofSpniino 
liaorotiiio. But tlio iviokod Tullia flod in haste from lior honso, and ii]l,bofih 
men and tromon, onrsed hor as sho pnssod, ond prayed that tho faxios of hor 
falher^s blood m^ht ddt hor ifyith vDngciinoo.b 


nUUIUUU OK THE 8IOBY OF XiiraBBnA 

This ontiro story, wliidh Slmkospearo himself mb into poetry, has met 
urith-the nrholcsnlo scontioism that hoe visited all the Roman loe^ds. Bat 
the inorednlooB Niohuhr, for one, aooopts it: may oasl^ bo belioved,** he 

BBys^ *^that Sextos Taiquinius oommitted tlie outlay on Lncretia, for simi- 
lar things ore sliU of ovoxy-dny oomimmoe in Turkey, and vrero frequently 
poijiotraiod in the Middle Ages by Italian piincea dorm to tho time ox Pietro 
Fhniofio (in the sixteenth contnry) ; in antiquity similar orimos oxo 
mot urxtli in olieondiios and tynuinif^ ns is u*oU Imoum from tlm history of 
Domotrins Poltorcotos at Athens. Giooro is quite right in saying that it was 
a misfortuno that Sextus hit upon a rroman bolon^g to one of the most 




individuality and its oonneotion -vrith tho oampai^^ against ArdeoJ^ are of no 
lustoricnl valnc. Tho king is said to have been encamped before Ardea, and 
to have oonoluded n tnioo mr fifteen yean; but Ardea was dependent nmn 
Romo boforo that time, nnco it oeours among the -tovns on behalf of \rluoh 
Romo oonduded tho iriUi Oartlrngo. All thonfore that romains and 
boors tbo appcnranco of ]mbn1nli^*, is that Lnerotia \ni8 ontra^d, and that 
hor death Idndlod tiie spaw urhioli had long been smotildeiing under the ashes. 

^ Wo are in the aamo perplexity in regard to tho person of Brntos. He 
is said to liavn foi^nod stupidity in ormn’ to deedro tlio king, and there 
uroro sovoral tniditmiui ns to tlu> manner in \rhioh he attempted to aeoom- 
jdish this objeoU His mission to Delphi along urith tho sons of Tarquinins, 
nlthongh the mission from Agylla at an earlm period cannot be doubted, 
sceme to botmr a later Land, ond probably tho same as introdnoed tho stories 


reason for bdienng that tho u'liolo bUx^ of Bratus* idiocy arose scdoly from 
Ins name. Brutoa m undoubtedly an Cmcan trord oonneotod Kith the same 
root as Bmtlji; it signifies *n ninanny ^ve^* a name Tihioh tho insolent 
faction of tho king gave to the leader of tho rebels beeanso he vrae nplebeian. 
How b it oonceivnuo that a groat king, snob as Torqidnins real^ urns, should 
have raised nn idiot trhom no might have put to death to the dignity of 
iribunvBeelenm — for the pnrposoin rendering it oimtomptxblo 7 TaxraliunB 
tniB not A tyrant of subh n kind as to bo under the neoossity of vreakening 
tho state in order to govern it ; ho mMit have ^von it poKor and vigour and 
yet ruled over it by Tiis groat personiu qualities ; nor did Uio Romans tliink 
diirorently of him, for hS statue eontlnaed to bo preserved in tho Capitol.'*/ 
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the 'R ax T smiEKT OF TAUQUUflUS 

Meaii'n'liile King Tarqumius set out with speed to Home to put douui tlio 
tumult. But Lucius turned aside from the road, that he might not meet him, 
and came to the camp i and the soldiers joyfully receiA'ed him, and they drove 
out the sons of Tarquinius. King Tarquinius came to Rome, hut the gates 
were shut, and they declared to him, from the walls, the sentence of hanish- 
ment which had been passed against him and his family. So he yielded to 
Ills fortune, and went to live at Cmre udfli his sons Titus and Aruns. His 
other son- Sextus, went to Gabii, and the people there, remembering how he 
had betrayed them to his father, slew him. Then the array left the camp 
before Ardea, and went back to Rome. And all men said, “Let us follow 
the good laws of the good king Servdus ; and let us meet in our centuries, 
according as he directed, and let us choose two men year by year to govern 
us, instead of a king.’' Then the people met in their centuries in the field of 
^lars, and they chose two men to rule over them, Lucius Junius, whom men 
called Brutus, and Lucius Tarquinius of CoUatia. 

But the people were afraid of Lucius Tarquinius for his naino’s sake, for 
it seemed as tliough a Tarquinius were still king over them. So thc3’ prayed 
hiTn to depart from Rome, and he went and took all his goods with him, and 
settled himself at Lavinium. Then the senate and the people decreed tliat 
all the house of the Tarquinii should be banislicd, even tliough thoj' were 
not of the king’s family'. And the people met again in their centuries, and 
chose Publius Valerius to rule over them together with Brutus, in the room 
of Lucius Tarquinius of CoUatia. 

Now at this time many of the laws of the good king Sendus were restored, 
which Tarquinius the tj-rant had overthrown. For the commons again chose 
their own judges, to tr^' all causes between a man and liis neighbour ; and they 
had again their meetings and their sacrifices in the city and in the country’, 
everj^ man in his own tribe and in his own district. And lest there should 
seem to be two kings instead of one, it was ordered that one onl^' of the two 
should bear rule at one time, and that the lictors udth their rods and axes 
should walk before him alone. And the two were to bear rule month by 
month. 

Then King Tarquinius sent to Rome, to ask for all the goods that had 
belonged to him ; and the senate after a while decreed that tlie goods should 
be given back. But those irhom he had sent to Rome to ask for his goods, 
had meetings with many young men of noble birth, and a plot was laid to 
bring back King Tarquinius. So the j^oung men wrote letters to Tarquinius, 
pledging to him their faith, and among them were Titus and Tiberius, the 
sons of Brutus. But a slave happened to overhear them talking together, 
and when he knew that the letters were to be given to the messengers of 
Tarquinius, he went and told all that he had heard to Brutus and to Publius 
Valerius- Then tliej' came and seized the young men and their letters, and 
60 the plot was broken up. 

After this there was a strange and piteous sight to behold. Brutus and 
Publius sat on their judgment seats in the Forum, and the young men were 
brought before them. Then Brutus bade the lictors to bind Iiis own two 
sons, Titus and Tiberius, together uith the others, and to scourge them with 
rods, according to the law. And after they had been scourged, the lictors 
struck off their heads with their axes, before the e)'es of their father *, and 
Brutus neither stirred from his seat nor turned away his eyes from the sight, 
yet men saw as they looked on him that his heart was grieving inwardly 
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over his ohildroii. Thou they marvelled at him, because ho had loved justice 
more than liis own blood, and had not spared his oAvn children when they had 
been false to their country, and had offended against the law. 

When King Xorquinius found that the plot was broken up, he persuaded 
the people of Veii and tlie people of Tarquinii, cities of the Etruscans, to try 
to bring him back to Home by force of arms. So they assembled tlioir 
armies, and Tarquinius led them witliin the Roman border. Brutus and 
Publius led the Romans out to meet them, and it chanood that Brutus, with the 
Roman horsemen, and Axuns, the son of King Tarquinius, with the Etruscan 
horse, mot each other in advance of the main battles. Aruns, seeing Brutus in 
his kingly robe, and with thelictors of a Idng around him, levelled his spear, 
and spurred his horse against him. Brutus met him, and each ran his spear 
through the body of the other, and tliey both fell dead. Then the horsemen 
on both parts fought, and afterwards the main battles, and the Veientines 
were beaten, but the Tarqninians boat the Romans, and the battle was neither 
won nor lost ; but in the night iliere came a voice out of tlie wood that 
was hard by, and it said, ** One man more lias fallen on the part of the Etrus- 
cans tlian on the part of the Romans ; tlie Romans are to conquer in the 
war.’’ At this the Etruscans wore afraid, and believing the voice, tboy 
immediately marched home to their own country, while the Romans took 
up Brutus, and carried him home and buried him ; and Publius made an 
oration in his praise, and all tlie matrons of Rome mourned for him for a 
whole year, because he had avenged Lucretia well. 

When Brutus was dead, Publius ruled over the people himself ; and lie 
began to build a great and strong house on the top of hill Velia, which 
looks down upon the Forum. This made tlie people say, Publius wants to 
become a king, and is building a house in a strong place, as if for a citadel 
where he may live with his guards, and oppress us.” Bub he called the peo- 

S le together, and when lie wont down to them, the liotors who wallced before 
im lowered the rods and tlie axes which they bore, to show that he owned 
the people to be greater tliaii himself. He complained that they had mis- 
trusted him, and ho said that he would not build liis house on the top of the 
hill Velia, but at the bottom of it, and his house should be no stronghold. 
And he called on them to make a law, that whoever should try to make him- 
self king should be accursed, and whosoever would might slay him. Also, 
that if a magistrate were going to scourge or kill any citizen, he might carry 
his cause before the people, and they should judge him. When these laws 
were passed, all men said, “ Publius is a lover of tlie people, and seeks their 
good : and he was called Publicola, which means, “ the people’s friend,” 
from that day forward. 

Then Publius called the people toother in their centuries, and they 
ohose SpunuB Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, to be thdr magistrate for 
the year, in the room of Brutus. But lie was an old man, and his strength 
was so much gone, that after a few days be died. They then chose in his 
room Marcus Horatius. 

Now Publius and IMarous cast lots which should dedicate the temple 
to Jupiter on the hill of the Capitol, which King Tarc^uinius had built; and 
the lot fell to Marous, to the great discontent of tiie friends of Publius. So 
when Marcus was going to begin the dedication, and had his liand on the 
doorpost of the temple, and was spoaldng the set words of prayer, there 
came a man running to tell him that his son was dead. But he said, Then 
let tliem carry him out and bury him ” ; and he neither wept nor lamented, 
for the words of lamentation ought not to bo spoken when men are pra^’ing 
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to the blessed gods, and dedicating a temple to thclx’ honour- So Mx^cus 
honoured the gods above his son, and dedicated the temple on the hill of 
the Capitol ; and his name was recorded on tlio front of the temple- 


FOICSEKKA’S WAR T7POK TUB BOMAKSJ THE STORY OV HORATIUS AT THE 
BRIDGE, AS TOIiD BY DIOrfYSIUS 

But when King Tarquinius found that the Veientines and Tarquinians 
were not able to restore liini to his Jcingdom, ho wont to Clusium, a city in 
the farthest part of Etruria, beyond the Ciminiaii forest, and besought Lars 
Porsenna, the Idng of Olusium, to aid him. So Porsenna raised a great 
army, and marched against Borne, and attached the Homans on the hill 
Janiculum, the hill on tlie outside of the city beyond the Tiber. & 

When the two armies charged, they both fought bravely and sustained the 
shock for a considerable time, the Romans having the advantage of their 
enemies both in experience and perseverance, and the Tyrrhenians and Latins 
being much superior in numbei'- And, many being killed on both sides, 
fear seized the Romans ; first, those on the left wing, when they saw their 
two commanders, Valerius, and Lucretius, carried out of the field wounded ; 
after which, those on the right wing, who had already tho advantage 
over the forces commanded by Tarquinius, seeing the flight of their friends, 
were possessed wdUi the same terror. And all of them, hastening to tho 
city, and endeavouring to force their way in a body over the same bridge, 
the enemy made a strong attack upon them; and the city having no walls in 
that part next the river, ivas very near being taken by storm, which had cer- 
tainly happened if the pursuers had entered it at the same time with those 
who fled. But three men put a stop to the pursuit of the enemy and saved 
tho whole army ; two of these were Spurius Lartius and Titus Herminius 
among the elders, who had the command of the right wing ; and of the 
youngei', Publius Horatius, who was called Codes from tlie loss of one of his 
eyes, which had been struck out in a battle ; a person, of all men, the most 
remarkable for tho fine proportion of his limbs, and for his braveiy* Tliis 
man was nephew to Marcus Horatius, one of the consuls, but derived his 
high birth from Marcus Horatius, ono of the three brothers who overcame 
the three Albans. These three without other assistance, placing their hades 
against the bridge, stopped the passage of the enemy for a considerable time, 
and stood their ground while a shower of all sorts of Aveapons fell upon them, 
and numbers also pressed them sword in hand, till the whole army passed the 
river. 

When they judged their own men to be in safety, two of them, Herminius, 
and Lartius, their defensive arras being now rendered useless by continual 
strokes, retreated leisurely ; Avhile Horatius alone, though not only the con- 
suls, but the rest of the people, solicitous above all things to preserve such a 
man for his country and his parents, called to him from the city to retire, 
could not be prevailed on, but remained upon the same spot where he first 
stood, and directed Herminius and Lartius to desire the consuls, ns from 
him, to order that part of the bridge which was next tlie city immediatel3' 
to be cut off (for there was but one bridge at that time, Avhicdi was built of 
wood, and mortised together with timber alone, without iron, which the 
Romans preserve even to this da^* in tlie same condition) and that, when the 
greatest part of the bridge was broken down and little of it remained, they 
should give him notice of it by some signals, or by speaMng louder than 
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ordinarv; as to tlio rest, Iio told tliciu lie would lalio earo of it. Having 
given those dirootions to these two persons, lie stood upon the bridge itself, 
and when the onomy advanced upon him, ho struck some of them with his 
sword, and beating down others with Iiis shield, he repulsed all who attempted 
to pass the bridge ; for these looking upon him ns a mad-num, and one who 
had devoted himself to destruction, durst no longer approach him; at the 
same time, it was not easy for them to oome near him, because the river de> 
fended him on the right and left, and before him lay a heap of arms and dead 
bodies. But standing all at a distance, they ihreAV spears, darts, and largo 
stones at liim, and thoso who u’cro not supplied with these, threw the swords 
and buckloi's of the slain. But ho fought still, making use of their own 
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weapons against them ; and throwing these among the crowd, he could not 
fail, as maj' well bo supposed, to hit somebody. And now, overwhelmed 
with missive weapons, and having a great number of wounds in many parts 
of his body, hut one particularly, occasioned a spear, which, passing over 
the top of his thigh, pierced the forepart of one of fiis hips, and putting him 
to great pain, impeded his motion. When hearing those behind him call out 
that the greatest part of the bridge was broken down, he leaped, wdth his 
arms, into the river, and swimming across the stream with great difficulty 
(for the QUiTcnt, being divided by the piles, ran swift, and formed large 
eddies), ho landed w^itnout losing any of his arms. 

This action gained liim immortal glor^^ for the Romans immediately 
crowned liim, and conducted liim into tlio city with songs, ns one of the 
heroes ; and all tlie inhabitants ran out of their houses, desiring to have 
the last sight of him before ho died, for it was thought he could not long siir- 
vive his w'ounds. And when he was recovered, the people erected a brazen 
statue of him nil armed, in the most conspicuous part of the Forum, and gave 
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him a? much of the public land as lie himself could jdougli around in one da}- 
with a yoke of oxen. Besides these things bestowed upon him by the public, 
every particular man and woman in the city, at a time when they were all 
the most opnrcbsed by a dreadful scarcity of necessary provisions, gave him 
as much as would maintain each of them one day, the number of people in 
the whole amounting to more than three hundred thousand. Thus Horatius, 
who had ^howll so gieat valour upon that occasion, was looked upon b}" the 
Romans witli all possible admiration ; but rendered useless by his lameness in 
the subsequent affairs of the commonwealth, and bj- reason of his calamity, 
lie obtained ncitlier tho consulship nor any other military commnud.s^ 


Caius M^uciiis and JjCtiip Porsemm 

But tlie Etruscans still lay before the city, and the Romans suffered 
much from hunger. Then a young man of noble blood, Cains Jfucius b}" 
name, went to the senate, and offered to go to the camp of the Etruscans, 
and to slay King Porsenna. So he crossed the river and made his vniy 
into the camp, and there ho saw a man sitting on a hidi place, and wearing 
a Cicarlet robe, and many coming and going about Tiim ; and, saying to 
liimsclt, “Tliis must be King Forsenna,’* he went up to his seat amidst the 
crowd, and when he camo near to the man he drew n dagger from .under 
his garment, and stabbed him. But it vras the king’s scribe whom he had 
slain, who was the king’s chief officer ; so he was seized and brought before 
the king, and the guards threatened liim with sharp torments, unless he 
would answer all their questions. But he said, *' Sec now, how little I care, 
for your torments” ; and he thrust his right hand into tho iiro that was 
burning there on the altar, and he did not move it till it was quite con- 
sumed. Tlien King Porsenna marvelled at his courage, and said, “ Go tliy 
way, for thou hast harmed th3*sel£ more than me ; and thou art a bravo 
man, and I send thee back to Romo unhurt and free.” But Cuius answered, 

** For this thou shnlt got more of my secret than thy tortures could have 
forced from mo. Three Imndi’ed noblo youths of Rome have bound them- 
selves by oath to take thy life. !Minc was tho first adventure ; but the others 
will each in his turn lie in wait for thee. I w.nrn thee therefore to look to 
thyself well.” Tlicn Caius was let go, and went back again into the city. 

But King Porsenna was greatly moved, and made the Romans offers of 
pence, to which they listened gladly, and gave up the land be^-ond the 
Tiber wlilch Jiad been won in former times from the Veieutincs; and he 
gave back to them the hill Janiculum. Besides this the Romans gave 
hostages to tho king, ten youths and ten maidens, childi^cn of noble 
fathers, ns a pledge that they would trul}' keep the pence which they had 
made. But it chanced ns tlie camp of tlic Etruscans was near the Tiber, 
that Cladia, one of tho maidens, escaped with her fellows and fled to tlie 
brink of the river, and as the Etruscans pursued them, Clcclia spoke to 
tho other maidens, and persuaded them, and they rushed all into tbo water, 
and swam across the river, and got safely over. At this King Porsenna 
marvelled more than ever, and when tho Romans sent back Clcclia and her 
fellows to him, for they kept their faith trul}', he bade her go home free, 
and he gave her some of the youths also who were hostages, to choose 
whom she would ; and she chose <hosc who were of tondercst age, and King 
Porsenna set them free. Then tho Romans gave lands to Caius, and set 
up a statue of Clmlia in the highest part of the Sacred Way; and King 
Porsenna led away his army home in peace. 
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After this King Poreenna made wav against the Latins, and liis army 
was beaten, and fled to Rome ; and the Romans rocoived them Idndly, and 
took care of lliose wlio were wounded, and sent them back safe to King 
Forsonna. For this the king gave buck to the Roinaus all the rest of 
their Iiostagcs whom he had still with him, and also the land which they had 
won from tho Vciciilines. So Tavciuinius, seeing that there was no more 
hope nf aid from lung Poi*scnnn, left Clusinm and Avent to Tusculum of 
the Latins ; for Ootnvius IManiilms, the chief of the Tusculans, had married 
his daughter, and ho hoped that tho Latins would I'cstoro him to Romo, for 
their cities Avcrc inanjs and when lie had been king iio had favoured tliem 
rather than the Romans. 

So, after n lime, thirty cities of the Latins joined together and made 
Octavius hlnmilins their general, and declared Avar against the Romans. 
Now Publius Valerius aa'rs dead, and tho Romans so lo\*ed and honoured him 
that they buried him AA'itliiii the city, near tho hill VcUa, and all the matrons 
of Rome Iind mourned for him for n Avholo year ; also because the Romans 
lind the Sabines for their enemies ns avcH ns tlio Latins, tlicy had made one 
man to bo their ruler for a time instead of Iavo; and ho was called tlie 
master of the pcoidc, or tho commander, and ho had all tho power which 
the kings of Rome had in times past. So Aulus Postumiiis was appointed 
master of the people at this lime, and Titus iEbutius AA-ns tho chief or muster 
of the horsemen; and they led out the aa*1io1o force of the Romans, and 
met tho Latins by the lake RcgilUis, in the country of Tusculum : and Tar- 
quinitis Itinisclf aa'as Avitli tTic nrni}' of tho Latins, and his sou and all the 
liouscs of the Tarquinii ; for this was their last hope, and fate Avns now to 
delcnninc whether the Romans should be ruled over by King Tarquinius, 
or Avhotber they should bo free forcA'cr, 

There Avoro many Romans Avho had marned Latin avIvcs, and many Latins 
Avlio liud married Avives from among the Romans. So before the war began, 
it AA'os rcsolA'cd that the AA'omcn ou both sides might IcnA'C their husbands if 
they chose, and lake their virgin daugliters AA’itli them, and return to their 
oAVn country. And all the Latin AA-oincn, except Iavo, remained in Rome 
Avitli their hushnuds : hut the Roman Avomcn loved Rome more than their 
l)us))nnds, nnd took their young daughters uuth them, and came home to the 
houses of their fathers. 

mil kattlt: op lake reqillus 

Tlien tho Romans and the Latin-s joined battle by the lake Regillus, 
There might jj'ou see King Tarquinius, though far advanced in years, yet 
mounted on his horse nnd bearing lii.s Inncc in his linnd, n.s braA*cly ns lliough 
ho AA'crc st ill 3*oung. There Avns liis son Tarquinius, lending on to battle nil tlie 
band of tho liouse of tho Tarquinii, Avliom the Romans liad bnuislicd for their 
name's sake, and who thought it a proud thing to \A'in back their country by 
their swords, and to become again the royal house, to give a king to the 
Romans. There was OctaA’iuK Mninilius, of Tusculum, the leader of all tho 
l^ntiiis, AA'ho said, tlint lie Avould make Tarquinius, his father, king once more 
in Rome, and tlie Romans should help the Latins in all their AA'nrs, and Tus- 
culum should bo the gicatcst of all tho cities whose people went up together 
to Kacrificc to tTupitcr of tho Latins at his temple on the high top of the 
mountain of Alha. Ami on tho side of tlio Romans might ho seen Aulus 
Postuniius, the master of the people, nnd Titus iEbutius, the ninslcr of the 
horsemen. There also was Tilii.i ilenuiiiius, who had fought on the bridge 
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by tlie side of TIoratitis Codes, on the day when they saved Rome from 
Kin? PoKCiiiia. There was Alurcus Valerius, the brollier of Publius, who 
said he would finisli by the lairo Regillus the glorious work which Publius 
had bcf^-un in Romo ; for Publius had driven out Tarquinius and his house, 
and ha^ made them live as banished men, and now they should lose their 
lives as they had lost their count r}'. So at the first onset King Tarquinius 
levelled his lanoc, and rode against Aulus ; and on the left of the battle, 
Titus iEbuliuK spurred his horse against Octavius hlamilius. But King 
Tarquinius, before he reached Aulus, received a wound into his side, and 
his followers gathered around him, and boro him out of the battle. And 
Titus and Octavius met lance to lance, and Titus sti*uck Octavius on the breast, 
and Octavius lan his lance through the arm of Titus. So Titus withdrew 
from tl»o battle, for liis arm could no longer wield its weapon ; but Octavius 
Iieeded not his hurt, but when ho saw his Latins giving ground, he called to 
the banished Romans of the house of tlic Tarquinii, and sent them into the 
tiiick of the fight. On they rushed so fiercely that neither man nor horse 
could stand before them ; for they thought liow they bad been driven from 
their country, and spoiled of their goods, and they said that they would win 
back both that da3' through the blood of their enemies. 

Tlieu ISlarcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, levelled his lance and rode 
fiercely' against Titus Tarquinius, who was tlao leader of the band of the 
Tarquinii. But Titus drew back, and sheltered himself amidst his band: 
and jMnrcus rode after him in his fury, and plunged into tlie midst of the 
cnern}’, and a Latin ran his lanoc into his side ns ho was rushing on ; but his 
horse stayed not in his career, till IMarcus dropped from him dead upon the 
ground. Then the Romans feared j^et more, and the Tarquinii charged 3>’et 
morc vehemently, till Aulus, the leader of the Romans, rode up witlL his own 
chosen band ; and he bade them level their lances, and slay all whose faces 
were towards them, wliethor tlie}’’ were friends or foes. So the Romans 
turned from their flight, and Aulus and his chosen baud fell upon the Tar- 
quinii ; and Aulus pra^'cd, and vowed that he would raise a temple to Castor 
and to Pollu 3 £, the twin heroes, if they would aid him to \^*in the battle ; and 
he promised to his soldiers that the two who should be the first to break into 
tlie camp of the cnem^' should receive a rich reward. When behold tiiero 
rode two horsemen at the head of his chosen band, and they wore taller and 
fairer than after the stature and beauty of men, and they wore in the first 
bloom of 3'outb, and their horses were white as snow. Then there was 
a fierce battle, when Octavius, the leader of the Latins, came up with aid to 
rescue the Tarquinii ; for Titus Ilcrminius rode against liini, and ran his 
spear through his bod^', and slew him at one blow ; but as he was spoiling 
liim of liis arms, ho himself was struck by a javelin, and he was borne out of 
the fight and died. And the two horsemen on white horses rode before the 
Romans ; and tlie enemy fled before them, and the Tarquinii were beaten 
down and slain, and Titus Tarquinius was slain among them ; and the Latins 
fled, and the Romans followed them to their camp, and the two horsemen on 
white horses were the first who broke into the camp. But when the camp 
was taken, and the battle was fully won, Aulus sought for the two horse- 
men to give them the rewards which he had promised; and they were not 
found cither amongst the living or amongst the dead, onl}^ tliere was .seen 
imprinted on the hard black rode, the mark of a horse’s hoof, which no 
car till j’ horse had ever made ; and the mark was tlicrc to bo seen in after 
ages. And the battle was ended, and the sun went down. 

Now tlie^ knew at Rome that the armies had joined battle, and as the 
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liny wore awny all men longcil for tidings. And the sun went down, and 
suddenly' tliei’O were seen in tho Fomm two horsemen, taller and fairer than 
the tallest and fairest of men, and they rode on w^hite horses, and tliey were 
as men just como from the battle, and their horses were all haUied in foam. 
They alighted by the temple of Vesta, where a ^riug of water bubbles up 
from the ground and fills a small deep pool. There they washed away the 
stnxDs of Sie battle, and when men crowded round them, and asked for tid- 
ings, they told them how the battle had been fought, and how it was won. 
And they mounted their liorses, and rode from the Forum, and were seen no 
more ; and men sought for them in every place, but they were not found. 

Then Aulus and all the Homans knew how Castor and Pollux, the twin 
heroes, had heard his prayer, and had fought for the Homans, and had van- 
quished their enemies, and had been the first to break into the enemies’ 
camp, and liad thems^yes, with more than mortal speed, borne the tidings 
of their victory to Rome. So Aulus built a temple according to Iiis vow to 
Castor and Pollux, and gave rioli offerings, for he said, “These are the 
rewards which I promised to the two who should first break into the enemies’ 
camp ; and the twin heroes have won them, and the 3 ’’ and no mortal men 
have won the battle for Homo this day.” 

So perislxed tlie house of tlie Tarqiiinii, in the great battle hy the lake 
Hegillus, and all tho sons of King Tarquinius, and his son-in-law Octavius 
Mamillus, wore ^ain on that battle-field. Thus King Tarquinius saw the ruin 
of all his family and of all his house, and he was left alone, utterly without 
hope. So he went to Cumss, a city of the Greeks, and there ho died. And 
thus the deeds of Tarquinius and of tho wicked TuUia, and of Sextus their 
son, were visited upon their own heads ; and the Homans lived in peace, and 
none threatened tlielr freedom an)' more.t 

Before leaving the Homan monarchy it is necessary to give a critical dis- 
cussion of the myths of the kings as well as an estimate of their historical 
value. To do tliis we draw upon two of the most famous students of tliis 
period, Scliweglerc and Otto Gilbert.^ 


THE JOTTHS OF THE HOMAN KINGS CKITIOAEIiT EXAMINED 

Against Sclilcgel h we Imre maintained the position that, in tlic first place, 
the traditional history of primitive Home was not the work of a Greek but 
an indigenous product of Homan national lifo,^ in the second, that in its 
original form it was not the product of any literary activity whatever; 
against Niebuhr/ that it is not a creation of popular poetry but a result of 
deliberate reflection. The process by wbicli it came into being we may con- 
clude — conjeoturally, of course— to have been as follows. 

The genuine and veracious tradition of the foundation and earliest for- 
tunes of Home seems to have soon perished — if indeed it erez* existed. 
Tliis could hardly have been otlierwise. It had neither been safeguarded 
against destruction or travesty b 3 ’’ written records, nor cast into fixed tradi- 
tional form, ill song at least, hy becoming the subject of popular poetry; and 
it was therefore in the nature of tilings that dimng the course of generations 
it should pass into silence and oblivion. 

In liis dcslro to claim an. origin for Koinnn legends separate from tlio Greelc, Scliweg^er 
exng^rntcs tlie position of Ills opponent. In liis lecturo on The TtiHuence of the 0 reel's orer 
the J^omons, Sclilegcl repeatedly admits that tho debt of Rome to Greece for legendary matciial 
does not Imply a total absence of original Roman matter.] 
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It is possible^— it is even probable— that as far bach as the decemviTate 
the Romans had no trustworthy information concerning the origin of their 
cit 3 % But they did not rest content in their ignorance. They felt the need 
of affirming something defimte about that period and those events none the 

less strongly for their lack of historical know- 
ledge, and on the foundation of dim memories 
and isolated legends that had survived, of 
proper names, monuments, institutions, and 
customs, they therefore elaborated a super- 
structure of history to supply the gaps of 
tradition. There is not the slightest sugges- 
tion of conscious deceit or deliberate fnlsiii- 
cation of history in this ; on the contrary they 
held in good faith that in these tales they had 
made successful guesses at the actual facts and 
thus reconstructed the original story — a naive 
proceeding characteristic of mjrth-invention in 
general. 

It is obvious that a history made up in this 
artificial fashion would not start os the con- 
nected whole presented to us in Roman his- 
torical works ; this whole, in which the legend 
of the settlement of iEneas is brought into 
circumstantial relation with the founding and 
history of Alba Longa, and the dynasty of 
the Alban Idngs with the founding of Rome, 
so that the history of Rome and that of the 
antecedent period from the landing of jEneas 
to the fall of the younger Tarquin are held 
together by an unbroken thread of continuous 
historical narrative — this systematised whole 
must naturally have come into existence by 
a process of linking and welding together, 
the result, in part no doubt, of literary effort 
and reflection. 

If we resolve this history into its component parts and examine each of 
tliese parts separately as to its origin and genetic motive, we perceive that 
the Roman legends and traditions take origin from very diverse sources and 
demand very diverse explanations. 

First of all, we cannot but recognise tiiat ceirtain fundamental facts in 
the traditional history of the monarchy are historioally true and derived 
from historical reininiscenoe. The memory of the most vital moments in the 
development of the Roman constitution survived, though much confused, 
down to the age of written records. Hence we cannot refuse a certain 
amount of credence to traditions relating to public law. The double state 
formed by the union of Romans and Sabinesi the three original tribes, the 
succession in which they originated, the three centuries of knights, the suc- 
cessive aucpnentations of the senate till it reached the number of three 
hundred, the rise of a plebeian class, ^ the creation of the inferior gentcs, the 
introduction of tlie censorship, the fall of the monarchy, and the establish- 

or tradition, howcvor, rcpre>sents the plebeian class as existing from the beginning 
of the cit3% though moat modem writers have assumed that the plehs rose later as a class of s^eus 
or conquered slaves.] 
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ment of the republio — these fundamental facts of early constitutional history 
are in all likelihood historical in essence, even thougli the oiroumstantial 
details (more particularly the estimates of numbers) with which tliey are 
adorned and the relation of cause and effect in which they are placed by the 
historian may be due to the ingenuity, or construed acoording to tlio opinion, 
of posterity. Round this stock of fact^ however, has twined a luxuriant 
growth of notion, a garland of legend, the origin of which wo will forthwith 
proceed to examine, and so exhibit it in the germ. 

A distinction is generally and rightly drawn between legend and myth. 
The legend is a reminisoence of remar£able events transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation by oral tradition, especially by means of popular 
poetrj^ tiuged ^yitll the marvellous by the imaginative faculty, more or less 
arbitrarily, though without conscious intention. The mj^th is the exact 
opposite. Where the legend has a kernel of liistorio fact, merely adorned 
and exaggerated by the accompaniment of hction, the kernel and genetic 
motive of the myth is, on the contrary, a particular idea, and the mcts of 
the story are merely the medium or material used by the poet to set forth 
and impress this idea. 

If we consider the primitive histoiy of Rome from this point of view we 
oannot deny that it contains botli legends and myths, according to tlie defini 
tion just given. To take some examples — the heroic deeds of a Horatlus 
Codes, a Mudus Scmvola, or a Cloelia, may rank as legends $ Brutus is a 
legendary figure ; the batUe of Lake Eegillus is coloured wi^ the hues of 
legend ; as are Coriolanus* career of conquest, the destruction of the Fabii ; 
and the march of Oincinnatus to Mount Algidus. On the other hand, w*e have 
a specimen of the myth in the begetting of Servius Tullius by the tutelary 
god of the Regia, a myth which expresses the idea that in tins king the in- 
most spirit of the Roman monarchy was embodied. 

A pure myth, again, and one wliioh takes its rise from nature-symbolism, 
is the battle of Hei*cules (t.s., of Sancus the sky-god) with Gacus who 
belches forth lire and smoke. We have an instance of the historic myth 
in that which refers the disparate elements of Roman national character, 
in which military and political capacity were so curiously blended with 
religious superstition, to the disparate personality of the two original 
founders of Rome, the one a military ruler, regulating the state and military 
affairs, the other a prince of peace, regulating the religion and the worship 
of the gods. 

But the majority of Roman traditions fall neither under tlie definition 
of legend nor oi purely notional myth. Most of these traditions are what 
we may call mtiological myths, that is to say, they relate events and trans- 
actions which have been devised or worked up to explain genetically some 
present fact, the existence or the name of a ceremony, a custom, a cult, an 
institution, a locality, a monument, a sanctuary, and so forth. The mtio- 
logical myth is a curious variety of the myth proper. It is a myth in so 
far as the actual occurrences which it narrates are pure invention, hut it 
differs from the genuine myth in this, that its starting-point and motive is 
not an idea or mental conception, but some external accident which the 
narrative is intended to show cause for and explain. 

JStiological myths are primitive, and for the most part puerile attempts 
at historical hypothesis. The early history of Rome is very rich in cetiolog- 
icol myths of this sort ; the settlement of Evander, the presence of Her- 
cules in Rome, the story concerning the Potitii and Pinarii, the Nautians 
taking charge of and rescuing the Palladium, the sow with the litter of 
a. w. — voi.. V. u 
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tliirty, the rape of the Sabines, tbo fair one of Talaasiiis, the fable of Uie 
Tarpoian, tbo fonnclation of tbo temple of Jupiter stator, the Icj^cncls con- 
cerning tb© origin of tbo naino of Laous Curtius, the miracle of Atuis 
Navius, and other legends of the snmo olmrnctcr may servo as oxainplos, ami 
will bo explained from this point of view in the coui-so of tbo present in- 
quiry. Plutorch’sc Moman Qimtions is a ricli and instructive collection 
of such mtiological myths. ^ , . , , , . , 

A sub-variolj’' of tbo totiologionl raylli is tbo etymological inylb, winch 
takes ns its starting-point a particular iiropor nnino and tries to explain tlio 
origin of it by a substructure of actual fact. The primitive bister}- of 
Romo is rich in myths of this class also, and a multitude of the fables con- 
tained in it bavo been spun out of proper names. Such are iho fables of 
Argos, Evander’B host ; of the Argivc colony in Rome ; of the birth of 
Silvius Postumus in the forest; of the relations between tbo good Evniider 
and the evil Cacus ; the suckling of Romulus ; the relation of the sucklings 
to the sacred fig-tree (JFicMs rwwiinahs), the pretended origin of the Clui- 
lia ; the origin of the Tarquins from Tnrquinii ; the discover}- of the liead of 
Oliis ; the birth of Servius Tullius from a slave girl ; the building of tbo 
Tullianum by the king of that name; the imbecility of Brutus ; the burn- 
ing ot Scasvoln’s right band; the conquest of Conoli by Corlolauus; and 
so forth. 

There is another variety of Roman legend which must be distinguished 
from tlio rDtiological and etymological myth: the legend which may bo 
described ns the mythic garb of actual conditions and events, and which 
thus stands midway between legend and myth. To this class belong, for 
example, the legend of the Sibyl who comes to Rome in the time of the 
younger Tarquin, and would have him buy nine books of divine prophecies 
for a great price, and who, being mocked by liim, burns three books before 
liis eyes, and yet another three, and finally sells the three remaining books 
to the king for tbo piico she bad asked at Ibo beginning. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this legend is based on a substratum of fact, the fact 
that the Sibylline prophecies were probably brought from Cniiii'o to Rome 
under tbo second Tarquin, but Ibis fact is clothed in a garb of poetical fic- 
tion; it is a cross between legend and myth. The same may hold good of 
the nnmber of the Roman kings ; these seven kings stand for and figure 
fortli tile seven fundamental facts of the ancient (prc-repttblican) hislory 
of Rome which have been lield in historic remembrance. 

Generally spcaldng, indeed, it is the peculiar and distinguishing cbai - 
acteristic of Roman myths that they are not, as a rule, pure inventions, not 
creations of the fancy, not, above all, like most of the talcs of Greek 
mytholog}-, myths based on natural x^ulosophy or on nature-symbolism, 
but that they are liistorical myths, that a certain contemplation of actual 
conditions and real events lies at the bottom of them, either as the genetic 
motive or the raw material of the narrative. Por instance, the figures of 
Romulus and Tatius are in themselves mythical ; they never really existed, 
but the twofold sway ascribed to them has nevertheless something of his- 
toric truth in it ; it is tlie mythical expression of actual historic conditions, 
the twofold state of the united Latins and Sabines. Tlie same criticism 
applies to the conflict of Tarquinius Prisons with the augur Atlus Navhis ; 
in the form in which it lias been handed dou-n it can liardl}' be liistoricnl ; 
the story of the whetstone is a manifest fable, hut none the less a real 
occurrence is imaged in it — namely, the historical conflict between the 
pre-Tarquiniau hierarchy and the political ideas of the Tai-quinian dynasty. 
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In tliis Tray most of tli 3 niytlis and legends of primitive Homan history con- 
tain a deposit of historic memories and views* which can be recovered if 
each myth is traced back to the general fundamental conception which forms 
its genetic motive. 

It should Imrdly bo nccessniy to vindicate this view of primitive Roman 
histor}*, and of the myth in general, against such objections as have recently 
been brought forward, as when the objectors profess to find the “frivolity” 
and the “ A^in and idle play of fancy ” displayed in such myth-invention in- 
compatible wdth the severity of manners and the practical genius of the old 
Homan races. These objections would only hit the mark if the myths were 
arbitrar3^ and conscious inventions — if they were deliberate falsehoods. But 
this is so little their character that wo may rather say that they are the onlj’ 
language in which a race in a certain stage of civilisation could give expres- 
sion to its thoughts and ideas. For example, at the stage which tire Homan 
people had reached when the myth^ was invented, they had no vocabulary 
u'hich could liavo furnished them Avith a definite and exhaustive exposition 
of the confiict between Tarquinian and pre-Tarquinian ideas in the bod^^ 
politic s and the}' therefore had recourse to the expedient of 63'’mboliBing 
that conflict and the course of events oonnected with it, and presenting them 
in a single significant scone, a scene which, regarded empirically, is certainly' 
non-histoinc, but which is nevertheless at bottom historically true. 

Let us imagine any people feeling, in a particular stage of civilisation, 
the need of contemplating its original character, of foiming a mental image 
of primitiA'e conditions concerning which it has no historical knowledge, of 
basing its political and religions ti*aditions upon their first causes — how can 
it satisfy this need except by myth-iirvention ? As long as it is not Intellec- 
tually mature enough to ndA^ance the statements whiem, on the basis of its 
present consciousness, it makes concerning its origm as liistorical hypotlieses, 
it must of necessity express these statements in symbolical form, that is, in 
the language of m^h. 

Ill the foregoing pages A\'e have shown the various motives and modes of 
origin of the Homan legends and traditions. The legends which or^inated 
in these ways were then spun out and Knked together by rational reaction; 
and thus there gradually came into being the whole body of legendary loro 
wliich the Homan historians found ready to their hand and set down in writ- 
ing. The legend of Silvius Fostumns, the ancestor of the Alban Silvii, may 
serve as an example of this spinning-out process. This Silvius, the story 
goes, Avas so-called because he Avas bom in the forest — evidently an etymo- 
logical myth, ^erefore, the deduction proceeds, at the time of his birth 
his mother Lavinia must have been sojourning in the forest; therefore, 
she must have fied thither, presumably after the death of her husband 
iEnens ; therefore, probably in fear of her stepson Ascanius. 

It is obAUous that nil these statements are not founded upon tradition hut 
are mere sophistries. Similarly, the legend of the reputed origin of Home 
from a mixed rabble, and the tale that for this reason tlie ambassadors whom 
Homulns sent Avith offers of connubium (the right to intermany) to tlie 
neighbouring peoples were repulsed witli scornful words, is certainly based 
on nothing hut deductions and conclusions drawn from the (purely mjdhical) 
story of the rape of the Sabines. Again, the despotic power which Romu- 
lus is said to hoA'^e exorcised in the latter years of his reign, and the body- 
guard with which he surrounded himself, seem to be mere inferences drcAvn 
from the legend (like wise ^mythical in origin) of the tearing of his body 
piecemeal, to serve as an explanation for that enigmatical proceeding. 
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It is self-evident that it would be impossible to clear up every single 
point of the traditional history 5 but the mode of origin of the whole will 
have been made sufficiently plain by the foregoing observations.^* * 

The Historical Value of the Myths 

Although as we proceed with critical examination we find abundant con- 
firmation of a general kind for the assumption that the names of the Roman 
kings correspond severally to a like number of originally independent com- 
munities, it is nevertheless necessary to note at this stage more precisely a 
hypothesis which is of the greatest moment and consequence in the consider- 
ation and investigation of the early history 01’ the city. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that the Tarquins are real his- 
torical personages, and must therefore be conceived of in quite another 
fashion than the more ancient figures about which the various genealogioal 
legends centre, and whose historical existence is due to personification alone. 
By adding tlieir names to the older names the pontifices arbitrarily con- 
nected two entirely different elements, which ought in reality to be kept 
quite apart. The more ancient figures only — Romulus, Titus Tatius, 
TuUus Hostilius, Ancus Maroius, and Servius Tullius — are personifications, 
and of them only does the statement hold good that they are the representa- 
tives of diverse and distinct oommnnities and of diverse elements of nation- 
ality. Here os everywhere legend and history meet and mingle, combining 
into a single line personifications and genuine historical figures, which were 
originally cognate but not equivalent ideas. 

As for the actual names of the kings, they, as we shall presently see in 
individual oases, are either the real names of the oommunities personifiGd, or 
appellations taken from special conditions which characterisedT such commu- 
nities ; they always furnish some pregnant hint concerning the nature of the 
people personified. It is easy to understand how these names would ulti- 
mately stand forth as the names of kings ; the “Icing ” was the representative 
of the community before gods and men, and the nation, if personified, would 
naturally appear in the status and dignity of its legal representative. 
Accordingly, in the several Roman kings we must recognise a representation 
of the several communities under kingly rule whioh went to make up Home, 
set forth under the figure of separate reining monarohs. 

Firmly as we must now hold to the kernel of historic truth underl3dng 
these regal figures, we must not disregard the possibility that they have 
been disguised, overlaid, and distorted, to a very great extent, by a quantity 
of extraneous accessories, mythical and fictitious. 

The first point which we must bear in mind is that every legend of a 
nation, race, or community, is intimately connected with the religion of that 
nation or race. In other words, the legends of the ancestral hero, the 
eponym, tend to be confounded with the myths of the tribal divirdty in 
course of time, the latter are set to the credit (^in port at leasQ of the hero 
of the former, and the residuum of actual historic fact in the legend becomes 
more and more distorted and confused. This holds good in the case of the 
Homan kings. In considering them therefore these mythical elements must 
be discarded and left out of account. 

We are next oonfronted by a unanimous tendency to make the kings, 
i.e. the communities personified in them, appear as Homans from the outset. 
The tendency is comprehensible : the name Homan took its rise originally 
from one community, but in the course of time it had become an honourable 
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title common to all, the descriptive cognomen of all citizens o£ the conjoin 
city, and every man desired to pose as a Roman of the old stoolc, a good 
citizen of the JEtoman commonwealth. This was, however, in direct contm- 
vention of history. The greater number of these kings, i,e, of these 
communities, were in reality originally strangers or even enemies, the 
destiny of the city had frequently accomplished itself through deadly feuds 
and bloody battles, and if it bad been thought desirable to insist on tliese 
facts the ancient history of the city would have worn a very different aspect 
from that with which we ate familiar. But in that case a very questionable 
light would have been thrown on most of the elements out of which it had 
grown ; and hence there was naturally a general endeavour to obliterate the 
traces of ancient conflict. The remembrance of those old-world struggles 
was intentionally confused, or effaced by ffetdtious additions, modifiecL by 
tradition, or rejected altogether. 

In the only, or almost the only version in which it is known to us, the 
picture drawn by later hands of fixe most ancient history of Rome, both of 
the monarchy and the early days of the republic, conveys no Ixint, or at least 
only the remotest, of the crises which the city and state must have passed 
through before taking the form in which it became the basis of a common 
life and activity to all elements of the community alike. The attitude as- 
sumed by this false patriotism is chiefly responsible for the falsification of 
the earlier history, especially the records connected with the names of the 
kings. 

Again, a third force which we must take into consideration as exercising 
a dumous influence on the form into which the primitive history of the city 
was cast, is the singular love of combination wliich distinguished the Roman 
priests and antiquaries. The true and original meaning of the ancient 
traditions, institutions, and antiquated terns in civil and ecclesiastical law, 
liad passed out of mind in the lapse of years, and yet there was a general 
desire for enlightenment and a right understanding of these things. 
Wliereupon sacerdotal wisdom, which seldom rose above the level of the 
schoolboy, combined with an absolute freedom, nay, an amazing bold- 
ness of arbitra^ interpretation, and attempted by this means to render the 
ancient and extinct legends, institutions, and ideas, clear and comprehensible. 
From its confined point of Anew tlie most superficial likenesses, the most 
trivial relations, were naturally the most highly favoured in the interpreta- 
tion of these traditions, ideas, and institutions. Above all, we must lay 
stress in tliis connection upon the incredible passion of these exponents for 
etymology. The remotest assonance of words or phrases sufficed to bring 
the underlying ideas into connection in their minds and to make them 
derive the one circumstantially from the oUier. These combinations and 
interpretations are handed on to us by antiquaries who either made them 
out for themselves or borrowed them as authoritative explanations and 
definitions from the priestly circles, or the writings of pontifices, augurs, etc. 
In oveiy single case the keenest critical acumen is required to separate these 
manufactured combinations and deductions from the genuine deposit of 
older traditions. 

Finally we must mention, as tlxe last force which contributed to the dis- 
tortion of primitive Roman history, the unbounded vaingloriousness of later 
times. The Romans suffered — the expression is permissible — from the 
vastness of the proportions of their state and city at a subsequent period. 
Theoretically they could still persuade themselves and believe that Rome 
hud once been small, but the realisation of the fact in practical detail was 
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beyond them. Thus, in the idea of the city current in later days, it appears 
as a metropolis from the time of its foundation ; the peasant fights become 
mighty wars skilfully conducted between powerful stato and cities, detail 
and colour being proyided by the observation and technical knowledge of a 
later date. Before attempting to explain the conditions of the Homan mon- 
archy we must therefore always reduce them from the scale on which they 
are presented to us in this picture to the scale which really befits their 
original proportions. The gradual rise of the city, its inception and growth 
step by step &om the feder^ union of villages and settlements, must Ibrst be 
sought for and studied in such instances as have remained free from the 
infiuence of sacerdotal handling and vaingloiy.<2 
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CHAPTER V. CIVILISATION OF THE REGAL PERIOD 


OllGAKISATION OF THE STATE 

The peoplo or citizens of Rome wore divided into the tbi'ee tribes of the 
Ramiies, Titles, and Luceres,^ to 'whatever races we may suppose them to 
belong, or at whatever time and under wliateA^er circumstances they may 
have become united. Each of these tribes was divided into ten smaller 
bodies called curia) ; so that the whole people consisted of thirty curim ; 
these same divisions wore in war representect by the thirty centuries which 
made up the legion, just ns the three tribes were represented by the three 
centuries of horsemen ; but that the soldiers of each century were exactly a 
liundred, is apparently an unfounded conclusion. 

Wo have said that each tribe was divided into ten oiirio) ; it would be more 
correct to Ba3’' that the union of ten curim formed the tribe. For the state 
grew out of the junction of certain original elements ; and these were neither 
the tribes, nor even the curiie, but the gontes ° or houses which made up the 
cnrisc. The first element of tlie whole sj'stem was the gens or house, a 
union of several families wlio were hound together by the joint performance 
of certain religious rites. Actually, where a system of houses has existed 
witliin historical meinor3% the several families who composed a house were 
not necessarily related to one another ; they were not really cousins more or 
less distant, all descended from n common ancestor. But there is no reason 
to doubt tliat in the original idea of n house, tlie bond of union between its 
several families was truly sameness of blood : such was likely to be the earli- 
est acknowledged tie ; although afterwards, as names are apt to outlive their 
meanings, an artificial bond may have succeeded to the natural one ; and a 
bouse, instead of consisting of mmilies of real relations, was made up some- 
times of families of strangers, in the hope that law, and custom, and religion, 
might together rival the force of nature. 

P Of. pnjto 61, note 1.] 

p According to Moyer, ^ Botsford,i nnd othoTs, however, the gens was not primitive, hut a 
growth of tl)0 late regal nnd early repnhlienn periods ; the city dovoloplng from the canton, a 
group of villages with n commoii place of refugo on a lLUltop.3 
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Thna fhe state bdng made np of familiesi and emy opnmBting 

from tike earliest timesra memben and dependent^ fhe ra^ginal mumtaats 
of Borne belonged all to one of firotiassea: fh^\rere eitiier memben of a 
faniil7« and, if so^ memben of a boose, of a co^ of a tribe, and so^ lastiy, 
of the state ; or tber Trexe dependents on a family; and, if ao, fhrir zelstion 
Tnnt im fnrtiier than fhe immediate aggregate of faniiliea, that is, the boose; 
Trith tbe onxia, \ritb the fribe^ end witn the etateb fh^ had no oonneotioo. 

These of families Trara the ori|;inri citizens of Borne; these 

dependents on &Dii]ies TPsre the original clieniB> 

The idea of is that hf^a triudly pdyate relation; tiio clients 

Trere Bomefbuig to their xaspeotiye patrons, bat to tbe state tiiOT Trae noth- 
iim. ButT^bmever states oompobed in tins manner, of abody ox boDseaTrith 
fiStr fJianfai, bad been long establiiihed, tbexe grewnp omid^ or dose betide 
fi ifwn, oieated in most instanoes 1^ congnest, a pcpnlatioa of a veiy distinct 
hinA. Strangers mu[bt eome to Bts in tiie land, or moro oommoiw the in- 
habitants ofa ntigMoming district might be oonqueied, and nnitod tritii 
their congneroTS as a snlneat people* NowthiapopnlationbadnooomiBotion 
vith the booses separate^, bat on^ Trifh a state oomposed of those booses : 
(his tras xrbolly a pbUtiou, not a ftomestio relation; it united personal and 
private Jiber^ Tri& politiciil snbjetiion. This inferior pop^laon possessed 
property, regulated weir oim mnnitipal as Troll as domrotio affairs, and es 
me men fought in the ornues of TTbatTrasnoir their common oountxy. *Bixt, 
striotiy, they Trere not its oitizeos; they could not intennarry Trith the 
honaes; they coidd not beloim to the state, for they bedoiis^ to no house, 
and therefore to no onria, ana no tribe; conseqnentiy thq^iad no share in 
the state’s government nos in tite state’s propexW-^ with Trbatever belong^ 
to fhe state in its aggregate capacity, these^ as bring its neigbboim mexwy, 
and not its members, bad no concern. 

Such an interior pcpnlation, free personally, bnt snbjeot politioally, not 
shiTeB, yet not dtizens, vras the oxigiDBl pleba, the oommons ox Bome.^ 

The msas of the Roman commons Trace oonqoered Latina. These, 
betides receiving gcanta of a portion cf their fanner lands, to be bdd by 
them os Roman oitisens, had also the hill Aventinns assigned as a retidenoe 
to those of them Tvbo removed to Rome. The Aventine ttos Trithont 
the Trails, althoagh ao near to them : tiras the oommanB Trare, evdh in the 
nature of their abode, like the Ffsblbai^er of tiie Mid^in Ages-— men not 
admitted to live Trithin the oify, bat enjoying its proteotion against foitign 
enemies. 


It Trill be nndexBtood at once, that whatever ia said of the people in these 
early times, xetera only to the full oitizens, that to the members of the 
bouses. The aeaembfy of tiie people was the assembly of the onzira ; that is, 
the great oonnoil of the members of the houses; while tbe senate, oontisting 
of tiro hundred senatoxa, chosen in egual numbexs from the two higher tribes 
of the Ramnes and Tlties, was their smaller or ordinary counciL 

Within fhe ttbIIb eve^ citizen waa allowed to appeal from the biii^ or 
bis judges, to the sentence of bis peers ; that ia, to &e great oonntilratee 
Cline. Hiie king bad bia demesne lands, and in ttot Tvoald receive bis por- 
tion of the conquered land, as ttoU os of the qell of movableB. 


P Tboneli tm Tiwr of the atataaef thsaodtinSle ii that at jhain^nri^ rf 
Ufa, oanaln Framlnent Uka UsgrarS an xetoniliw to the tliaoty m fhe vdtsB 

-*■ that tha dfenia and the pUbetaas van oltlaeBa bom ttsMeiiiiiiBSk irtcb the xldit of vatfauE In 
the enxle^ and that the patxhdans w aia the noUeL J ® 
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rai2 STATUS OF THE MONARCHY 

Tho (lotninion and greatness of fho inonnTcli3’’ nro nltosted by two sufH- 
cloiil witnesses ; tlic great worbs completed nt this period, and still existing ; 
and tile famous treaty wllli Carthage, concluded under the first consuls of 
the commonwealth, and preserved to us by Polj’bius./ Under the last Idngs 
the city of Romo reached tho limits which it retained through the \7l10le 
period of the common wealth, and the most flourishing times of the empire, 
what are called the walls of Servius Tullius continued to be tho walls of 
Romo for iicarlj' eight hundz'cd years, down to tho omperor Aurclian. They 
enclosed all tliosc well-known Seven 11 ills, whoso fame has so uUerl}’ eclipsed 
the Seven Hills already described of the sninUcr and more nnoieni cii3% 

The line of tho mound or rampart may still be distincllj” traced, and the 
course and extent of the walls can bo suiticientl^’’ ascertained ; but verj' few 
remains arc left of the actual building. Rut the ninsoiir^' with which tho 
hank of the Tiber vras built up, a work ascribed to the elder Tarquinius, and 
TCJ^embling the works of tlic Rah^’loniau kings along the hanks of the Eu- 
phnitcs, is still visible. So also arc the massy substructions of the Capiio- 
line temple, wliicU were made in order tofonn nlcvcl surface for tho building 
fo stand on, upon one of (ho two summits of tho Capiloh'no Hill. Above all, 
enough is still to be seen of tho great cloaca or dimn, to assure us that the 
accounts left us of it arc not exaggerated. The foundniions of this w’ork 
W'cro laid about fort}’ feet under ground, its branches were carried under a 
great part of the city, and brought at Inst into one grand trunk which ran 
down into the Tiber exactly to the west of the i^nintino Hill. It thus 
drained tho waters of the low grounds on both sides of the Paint Inc ; of tho 
Vclabnim, between tlio J\'i 1 atinc and the Avciiliiic ; and of tho site of tlio 
Forum between the Palatine and the Capitol inc. The stone cmplo^’cd in 
the cloaca is in itself a mark of the great antiquity of the work ; it is not 
the peporino of Gubii and the Alban hills, which was the common building 
stone in tho time of the commonwealth ; much less tlic travertino, or lime- 
stone of tlic neighbourhood of 7 'ihur, the ninterinl used in tho great works 
of the early emperors ; but it is the stone found in Romo itself, n mass of 
volcanic materials coarsely* cemented logclher, which afterwards was sup- 
planted by the finer qunlit}* of the popeiino. Sucli a work ns tho cloaca 
proves the greatness of the power wliich efTcclcd it, ns well ns tho character 
of its government. It was wrought hy task-work, like tho great works of 
Eg3'pt ; and stories were long current of the misery and degradation which 
it brought upon the people during its progress. But this task-work for 
these vast objGct.s shows a strong and despotic government, which had at 
its command the whole resources of the people ; and such a government 
could hnrdl3- have existed, unless it lind been based upon some consider- 
able extent of dominion. 

What the cloaca seems to impl3’’, we find convci’cd in express terms in 
the treaty with Carthage. As lids treaty was concluded in tho vcr3' first 
year of the commonwcaltli, tho state of things to whicli it refers must clearly’ 
be that of the latest period of the monarch}*. It appears then that the whole 
const of Latium was nt this time subject to the Roman dominion : Ardca, 
Antium, Circcii, and Tarraoiiin, arc expressly mentioned ns the subject allies 
(vrrvJWJoO of Romo. Of these, Circcii is said in the common stoiy to have 
been a Roman colony founded by the last Tarquinius ; hut wo read of it no 
less iliiin of the others ns independent, and making peace or war with Rome, 
during tho commonwealth down to a much later period. Now it is scarcely 
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oonccivnblo that tho Romaim could IIiiih Imvo liren mastcra of llio wliolu coast 
of l«atium< Tritliout Bomo corrcBpondiiig domiiiioii in tho interior ; and iro 
mar well bolicvo that Rome 'n*iis at tbu timo tho ncknowlcd^ head of tho 
Latin citicBi and oxeroised a nou’or over them inoro re^mblin^ the Bover* 
eimfcv of Athens over her nllies than the nmilcnito supremacy of l^ACcdiu* 
mon. On the rijrlit hank of tho Tiber tho Romans seem to have possessed 
nothing on tho const ; Imt tho stories of Etruscan conf|iiCRts vrhich vfq find 
in tho common accounts nf Scrviiis TnlliiiSt nro so far jusUAcd liy bettor tea* 
timony ns to make it probable that in tho ditcotioii of v eii the Roman domin- 
ion liad leachod be^-ond tho Tiber, and that the territory thus gained fmtii 
the £tm«cans formed a i^ery consldcniblo imii of (ho ivIioIq territory of 
Home. It is well known that the niimlicr of local trila's established by the 
later kings was thirty ; whereas a few yean after tlie Ijt^iining of tho 
commonwealth wo fliid them reduced to twenty. Now, ns even tho common 
account of tho war with Poivcnna dcseribert tlio Romans ns giving up to 
the Vcicntincs a portion of territory formerly conquered from tlicni* it be- 
comes a ver3* ptolnhlo conjecture that tho Ktniscans, soon after tho expul- 
sion of the kings, recovered nil the country which (ho kings Jmd taKoii 
from them ; and that this was so coiisidcrnlilo in extent* that by its lows tho 
actual territory' of tho Roman pcniilc was reduced by nne*(litrd from whnt il 
had been before. 

It may thus ho corisidcnsl certain that Romo under its lawt kings was 
tho sent of n great moiinrcliy. extending over tho wdiolc of^Latiiun on the 
one hidOf and jiowscssing some conhidciublo territory in JStrurin on (lie other. 
But Iiow* tills dominion wras gained it is vnin to inquire. Tlicrc nro 
accounts which represent nil tlio three last kings of Rome, Servius Tullius 
no less than the two Tnrqnins ns of Etru«>can origin. Without ntteiiintiiig 
to make nut their history os individiiais, it is prohablo Hint tho inter Kings 
were cither hy liirtli or by long intcrconrso closely coniiectcd witli Etruria, 
itinsmudi ns at ^ome early period of tho Roman history the religion mid 
UKiges nf tlio Etniscans gaiic a deep and lasting colouring* to those of Romo ; 
and yet it conhl not liave lienn at the very origin of ihc Itomnn pcopl<% 
ns the Etmscan Inncungo lias loft no tnicesof itvslf in the Latin; iviicrcas 
if the Romans Imd lieen in part nf Etnisran nrigin, tlicir language* no less 
than their institutions, would lini'o contained somo Etruscan elements. 

The Etniwciin Inlliieiiec, Iinwovcr introdnred, proilticcd some ejects that 
were lasting, and otlicrh that were only tumpnniry ; it afTceted the religion 
of Rome, dnim to the very final ectiiiction of imgnnisni ; and the Mato of 
the Roman magiMnitcs. their 1 ictors.tlicir ivorv chairs, and their triuiii|ihiil 
robes, area]] ^ald to havt* been dcriii*d fnim Etruria. A (cin]iotury effect 
of Etruscan influence may pcrhatis lie traced in the overflow of tlic froo con- 
stitution ascribed to Sernua Tnlliiis. in tlio degradation of the Roman ecim- 
mens under tho InM king, and in tiie cndeavniirs of the patricians to kcoii 
them so degraded during all tho fii>t iieritids of tlic commonwealth. It is 
well known that the government in tlic cities of Etruria ^ra^ an cxcltu>ivo 
aristocracy* end that the commons, if in so wrctclicd a condition the3' inaj* 
be calletl by that honmimble name, were like the mass of (lie people amongf>L 
the Slavonic nations* the mere serfs or Moves of the nnbilit3*. Tliis is a 
marked distinction lietween the Etruscans* and the Rabine and'Ijntiii nations 
of Italr s and, as in the constitution of Serviiw Tullius a liatin Kpirit is dis- 
cernible. so the t3*rann3' which* wLctlier in the shape of a iiionnrc]i3* or an 
aristocracy* sumiendcd that constitution for ncarl3- two centuries, tended 
Gertaiid3* to make Rome resemble the cities of Etruria, and ma3' possibl3' bo 
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traced originally to tliat samo revolution which expelled the Sabine gods 
from the Capitol, and changed forever the simple religion of the infancy of 
Romo. 


BELIGIOK 

It is a remarkable stor}** that towards the end of the sixth century of 
Rome, the religious books of Numn were accidentally brought to light by the 
discovery of his tomb under the Jauiculiun. They were read by A. PetU- 
liiis, the prrotor urbanus, and by him ordered to be burned in the comitium, 
because tlioir contents tended to overthrow the religious rites then observed 
in Romo. We cannot but connect with this story what is told of Tar- 
qulnius the elder, how lie cleared away the holy places of the Sabine gods 
from the Gapiiolino Hill, to make room for his new temple ; and the state- 
ment which Augustine quotes from Varro, and which is found also in Plu- 
tarch, that during the hrst lumdred and seventy years after the foundation 
of the city, the Romans had no images of their gods. 

All these accounts represent a change effected in the Roman religion ; 
and tho term of one hundred and seventy yearsl given by VaxTo and Plu- 
tarcli, fixes this change to tho reigns of tho later kings. It is said also that 
Jupiter, Juno, and ilinerva, tho flireo deities to whom tho Capitoline temple 
>vas dedicaiecl, were the very powers whose worship, according to the Etrus- 
can religion, was essential to every city 5 there could be no city without 
throe gates duly consecrated, and three temples to these divinities. But 
hero again we gain a glimpse of something real, but cannot make it out 
distinctly. 

Images of tho gods belong rather to tho religion of the Greeks than 
of the Etruscans; and the Greek m 3 'thology, as well ns Grecian art, had 
been familiar in the soutliern Etruscan cities from a very early period, 
whether derived from the T^’rrlienians, or borrowed directly from Hellas 
or tlic Hollonio colonies. Grecian deities and Greek ceremonies may have 
been introduced, in part, along with such as were purely Etruscan. But 
tho science of the liaruspiccs, and especially the attention to signs in the 
sky, to thunder and lightning, seems to have been conducted according to 
tho Etruscan ritual; perhaps also from tho same source came that belief 
in the punishment of the wicked after death, to which Polybius ascribes so 
strong a moral influence over the minds of the Romans, even in his own 
da^'s. And Etruscan rites and ordinances must have been widely prevalent 
in the Roman commonwealth, when, as some writers asserted, the Roman 
nobility were taught habitually the Etiniscan language, and when the senate 
provided by a special decree for the perpetual cultivation of the Etruscan 
discipline young men of the highest nobility in Etruria ; lest a science 
so important to the commonwealth should be corrupted by faRing into the 
liands of low and mercenary persons. 


CONSTITUTION 

Notlung is more familiar to our ears than the name of the classes and 
centuries of Servius Tullius; nothing is more difficult, even after the 
immortal labour of Niebuhr,^ than to answer all tlie questions which natu- 
rally arise" connected with thus part of the Roman history. But first of nil, 
in considering the changes effected in tho Roman constitution during the 
later period of tho monarchy, we find another threefold division of them 
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DKsentine itsdf. Wc biiTCt flnt« the cnlaigemcnt of tbo oldor ooiutliutioii, 
on the same principles, in the addition to the number of rannton and of the 
centuries of the kmghts, commonly ascribed to Tarquinius Prions. Second, 
ire hsTB the cstabltshment of a now constitution on dilTorcnt princi]>lc«, in 
the famous dosses and centnrics of Sen-ius TuIIiiu. And, third, we hn^'o the 
overthrow, to speak gencially, of this new constitution, and the rctiim to 
the older state of thinjr^. modified by the gient increase of the king's pomr, 
in the rorolution effected by Tarquinius Superbu^ and in his subspqueiit 
despotism. 

The old constitution was cnlaigrd upon the Nimo principleM, in tlio 
increa^ of the number of senaton, aud of the centuries of the knights. It 

^ has been nlrcadr shown that the older con&ti- 

^ tution was nn oiigArchy, as far as the clients 
coimnonB were combined s it is no 
‘ wasdemocrntical, as far os legardcd 

' \ relations of the citizens, or mcm1>er< of the 

\ houses, to paeh other. Both these chnrnctc^ 

with n slight modification, were preserved in 
' ' • the changes made by Tarquinius PriMius. He 

t I doubled, it is said, the actual number of senn- 


# tors, or rather of mtricinn houses ; wliich in- 
volved n corrcqwnding increase in the numbem 
of the senate ; mil the houses thus ennobled, 
to use a modem term, were dislingiiishcd from 
tbe old by tbc title of the *^]cs«cr ]iou«>cs'* ; 
~ and their senatow did not vote till after the 
senators of the greater houses. 

According to the same svhtcm, the king 
propo«»d to double the nutnfKsr of the tribc-s 
that In to divide his newly created lion>>cs into 
three triliCN to htand beside the three triliC'* 
of tlio old hou^s. the llamnes. Titles, and Lu- 
ceres. Now as the militaiy diviMons of the 
old commonwealths went along with the civil 
divisions, the tribes of the commonwealth were 
the centuries of the armr s and if three new 
tribes were added, it involved also the addition 
of three new centuxics of knights or horsemen; 
A VcRiL VnsbiK ^ the proposed change 

is represented in the common stories. Jlut 
hero it is said that the interC'^t of the old citizens, taking the ahajio of a 
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project. No new tribes were created, and consequently no new centuries ; 
but the new hoiues were enrolled in the three old centuries, so as to form a 
second division in each, and thus to continue inferior in dignity to the old 
houses in every zelation _of the commonwealth. It may he fairly Fupposed, 
that these second^ centuries in the army were also second trilm and second 
cnzxie in the civil divisions of the stole ; and tliat the mcmlicn of the 
new honses voted after those of the <dd ones no less in the great connen, 
the comitia of the curiie, than in the smaller council of the senate. 

The causes which ^d to tlm enlar^ment of the old constitution may be 
readily - - — - 

stories agree in representing him os a foreigner, who gained the by 


A VcsTiL VnsbiK 
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luB Trenlth ond poisonol reputatioa. The mere ffrowth of tilie RomBii state 
\nnild, in the natiml ooiixse of thinj^Si hsTe mmtiplied new which 

hod zisen to wciilUi« end were in their fonner oonntxjr of nohle blood; but 
which were excduded from tiie onziie, that is. from Ihe rights of ritizenridp 
at Rome; the time was oome to open to them tiie doors of the oommon- 
wool^; 0 imam hii^r smlntiou of eddii^ to ^ strei^gth of his hiiig- 
dom, if it were bat sir the sake of his own gieataessi was not likri^ to refose 
or put off the opportiinit/. Beyond this we ore Involved in mditum disputes 
and dlflhniltiBB; who the Luoeres were^ end w^ Toxgainhu raised them to 
a levri with the old tribeSv we never oan determine. 

73iat there were only fear vestnl vii^s beforei and that Thrqninius 
mode them six, would oertainly seem to show, that a third part of the state 
had hitherto been below Ihe otioer two-tbdr^ at least in matters of iriMon; 
for it was always aoiknowledg^ that the riz vestnl virgins nmiesentra the 
three triliM of the Bamnes,7Cirie8t and Lnoeres* two for ea<m tribe. But 
in the additions made to the senate and to the oentoxieBi the new o&tkene 
must have been more than a third of the old ones; and indeed here the story 
supposes that in military matters, at any rate, the Looetes were already on 
an equality with the Ramnes and Titles. It is enough therefore to Bi^,that 
there had arisen at Romo so great a number of distlnguuhed fomilieB, of 
wbatever origin, or from wliatover oauses^ that an eztenrion of the rights 
of oitiiensldp booamo natural and almost necessary : but as those were still 
only a BmaU p:^ of the whole population, the change went no further than 
to admit thorn into tho ariatocroOT ; loaving the ohaxaoter and privilwes of 
the aristoorai^ itsolf, with rflgmrd to the mass of the popnlatioD, pzeoiB^ tbe 
same ns ih 0 y hod been hofoxe. 

But a far greater ohango was effcoted soon afterwords; no leas than the 
oatabUriunont of a now constitation, on totally different prindplea. This 
eonstitnlicui is no donbt hlatorioal, however unoortain may he the accounts 
wliidi rdate to its reputed author. “ The good Idng Sorvius and his just 
laws,’* wore Uio objeota of tho same fond regret amongst the Roman com- 
mons, when Buffering under the tyranny of the oristooracy, os the laws of 
the good king l^wura tho Confessor amongst the English after the Korman 
conquest; and imagination magnified, perhaps, the merit of the one no leas 
than of the other: yet the oensutution of Servius was a jpeat work, and well 
deserves to bo cxoimincd and explained. Servins, like larqulnius, is repre- 
sented as a forager, and is said ateo^ like him, to have asomided the throne 
to the exclusion of the sons of the Into king. Aoeoxding to the account 
whtoh Livy^ followed, he was abknowledged iiy the senate, but not by the 
pe^lo ; and this^ wUbh seemed oontnidiotoiy so long as tiie people^ po^nsi 
and the eommon^ plebs, were confounded together,fi in iteeif eonsistent and 
probable, when it is understood that the peo^e, who would not ooknow- 
ledce Sorvius, wore tho houses assomlded in their great ooonoil of the ourkD^ 
and that tlicso were likely to be far less manageable by the king whom tbsy 
diriikod, than the smaller oonnoil of their xepreaontauves assembled in the 
senate. How supposing that the kii^, whoever be may have been, was 
imwricomo to what woe then the poome, that is, to tho only body of men 
wlio enjoyed civil rights, it was obemutely neeeesoxy for mm, nnlees he 
would miuntnin his power ns a mere tyrant^ through u&e help of a foreign 
paid guard, to oieato a new and different people out of the large maae of 
inhalants of Rome who had no piditaoal oxietenoe, but who wore free, and 
in many instonoee wealthy ond of noble orhrin; who therefore, although now 
without rights, were in every respect well nttod to receive them. 
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Tho principle of an nzutoeraoy ia cqualil^ vithin ita own body, oaecnd- 
enoy orer all m zest of the commiinit\% Opposed to this is the B3’BtGin, 
vhia, zejectinff these extremes of equnfity and inequality, suVjects no part 
^ the commnmty to anotheri bat ^ves a portion of power to all ; not an 
equal portion howeyer, but one graduated oecozding to a certain standard, 
whifdi standard has generally'’ bera property. Accordingly, this s3'Htom has 
both to do Biray irith distinctions and to creato them ; to do away, as it has 
generally happen^ with distinctions of birtli, and to create distxnotions of 
proper^. iSus at Borne, in the first instance, ilio tribes or dhisions of the 
peode took a different fonn. 

The old three tribes of Bnmnes, Titles, and Luceros, liad been divisions 
of birth, zeal or supposed ; cooh \nis made up of the houses of the enrin, 
and no msn conld beumg to the tribe without first belonging to n curia, and 
to a house s nor could any strung become a member or a hSuso except by 
the zite of adeq^on, which ho was made os one of the same race, and 
therefore a la^ul trarsl^lier of the same gods. Each of theso tribes lud 
its portion of the Agor Bomonus, the old tenito^ of Romo. But now, os 
many others had become Romans in the course of timo, witliont belonging 
to dther of these three tribes, that is, had come to live under tlio Roman 
kings, many in Romo its^, and hod received grants of land from the kiiin 
bejrond the limits of the old Acer Romanus, a now division ivna made 
inrin^g all these $ and the whole ci^ and territotj of Rome, except the 
Capitol, were divided into thirty tribes, iour for tbo Git3*, and twcnt3*-six for tho 
country, containing all the Romans who ti'cro not memben of tlio liousos, 
and clai^g them ocoording to tho local situation of thsir propcrt3% llicsa 
thir^ tribes corresponded to tho thirty ourim of tho houses ; for tho houses 
were used to assemble, not in a tlireefold division, according to their tribciit 
but divided into thirty, according to their curiic : and the commons a-cre to 
meet and settle oil their own affain in tho aBBcmbl3- of their tribes, as tlie 
houses met and settled theizs in the a«scmbl3* of their curini. 

Thus then there were two bodies existing alongside of each other, analo- 
gous to the House of Lords and tho Honse of Commons of England's ancient 
cemstitntion, two estates distinct from and independent of each other, but 
with no means os yet tnovided for converting them into statca-gcneral or a 
parliament. Nor eonla they liave acted together os jointl3* Ic^slnting for 
the a'hole nation ; for the enriie stUl regard^ thomsclvca as forming exclu- 
siyely the Roman people, and would not allow tho commons, ns such, to 
claim any port in the highest sets of national sovereignty.* Tliore was one 
zektion, however, in \mch the people and tho commons fidt that they 
brionged to one common countr;^, in which the}* were accustomed to oet 
together, and in which therefore it was practicable to unite them into one 
gjmt body* This was when thev marched out to awr ; then, if not eqnnll3' 
citizens of Rome, they felt that 11103* alike Romans. 

It has ever been tho cose, that the distinctions of peace vanish amidst 
the dangers of war ; ozins and conrage, and brotherhood in fierils, confer of 
neoeasi^ power and dignity. Thus we hear of armies on their rotuzn home 
liEom war stopjnw bezore th^* entered the city walls to try, in their mQi- 
taxy obaracter, all offences or oases of misconduct which had occurred since 
th^ had token the fields whereas when once the3*’ had entered the walls, civil 
relations were reaasnmed, and oil trials were conducted according to other 
forms, and befoze other judges. This will explain the peculiar constiiutiou 
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of the comitia of centuries, M^hich 'ivas a device for uniting the people and the 
commons into a national and sovereign assembly in their capacity of soldiers, 
vriUiout shocking those prejudices which as yet placed a barrier between 
them as soon as they returned to the relations of peace. 


TOlg OBQAJiaSAtEIOlir OF THE ABM7 

But in order to do this with effect, and to secure in this great assembl3' a 
preponderance to the commons, a change in the military organisation and 
tactics of the army became indispensable. In aR aristocracies in an early 
Bt«*ige of society, the ruling order or class has fought on horseback or in 
chariots and their subjects or dependents have fought on foot. The cavalry 
service under these circumstances has been cultivated, that of the infantry 
neglected; the mounted noble has been well armed and carefully trained 
in warlike exercises, whilst his followers on foot have been ill armed and 
ill disciplined, and q[aite incapable of acting with equal effect. The Rrst 
great step then towards raising the importance of the infantry, or in other 
words, of the commons of a state, was to train them to resist cavalry, to 
form them into thick masses instead of a thin extended line, to arm them 
with the pilce instead of the sword or tlie javelin. Thus the phalanx 
order of battle was one of the earliest improvements in the art of war; 
and at the time we are now speaking of, this order was in general use 
in Greece, and must have been well known, if only through tlm Greek 
colonies, in Italy also. Its introduction into the Homan army would be 
sure to make the inf&ntiy from henceforward more impoirtant than tlie 
cavalry; that is, it would enable the commons to assert a greater right 
in Rome tlian could be claimed by the Louses, inasmuch as the^ could 
render better service. Again, the phalanx order of battle furnished a 
ready means for giving importance to a great number of the less wealthy 
commons, who could not supply themselves witli complete armour; while 
on the other hand it suggested a natural distinction between them and 
their richer f^ows, and thuF established property as the standard of 
political power, the only one which can in the outset compete effectually 
with the more aristocratical standard of birth; although in a later stage 
of society it becomes itself aristocratical, unless it be duly tempered by 
tlie mixture of a third standard, education and intelligence. In a deep 
phalanx, the foremost ranlcs needed to be completely armed, but those in 
the rear could neither reach or be^ reached by the enemy, and only served to 
odd weight to the charge of tlie whole body. These points being remem- 
bered, we mjty now proceed to the details of tne great comitia of Servius. 

The traditional reformer, Servius Tullius, found the knights of Rome 
divided into three centuries of horsemen, eaoh of which, in consequence of 
the accession to its numbers made by the last king, coni^ined within itself 
two centuries, a first and a second. The old citizeus, anxious in all things to 
keep up the old form of the state, had then prevented what ware really six 
centuries from being acknowledged as such in name ; but the present change 
extended to the naeJe as well as the reality; and the three double centuries of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luoeres, became now the six votes (sex suffraffia) 
of the new united assembly. To these, which contained all the members of 
the houses, there were now added twelve new centuries of knights,* formed. 

According to some writers this was not done till a century later ] 
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as usual iu the Greek statesi from the richest members of the cominunity, 
contiuuiug', like the centuries beloir tlieiUf to belon^^ to the tliirty tribes of 
the commons. 


Oltisses of JFboirtoldicrs 

It remained, to organise the foot*soldiors of the state* ^ocording'ly] all 
those of the commons whose property was sufficient to qualify them for serv- 
ing even in the hindmost ranks of the phalanx, were divided into four classes. 
Of tliese the first class contained all whoso property amounted to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds’ weight of copper. The soldiers of this 
class were required to provide tliemsmves with the complete arms used in 
the front ranks of the phalanx ; the greaves, the coat of mail, the helmet, and 
the round shield, all of brass ; the sword, and the peculiar weapon of the 
heavy-armed infantry, the long pike. And as these were to bear the brunt of 
every battle, and were the flower of the stale’s soldiers, so their weight in the 
great mifltary assembly was to be in proportion ; they formed eighty centuries ; 
forti’^ of younger men, between the ages of fifteen and forty-five years com- 
plete ; and forty of elders, between forty-five and sixty : the first to servo in 
the field, the second to defend the city. The second class contained those 
whose property fell short of 100,000 pounds of copper, and exceeded or 
amounted to 75,000 pounds. They formed twenty centuries, ten of younger 
men, and ten of elders ; and tliey were allowed to dispense with the coat of 
mail, and to bear the large oblong wooden shield called scutum, instead of 
the round brazen shield, clipeus, of the first ranks of the phalanx. TJie third 
class contained a like number of centuries, equally divided into those of the 
younger men and elders ; its qualification was property between 50,000 pounds 
of copper, and 75,000 pounds ; and the soldiers of this class were allowed to 
lay aside the greaves as well as the coat of mail. The fourth class again 
contained twenty centuries ; the lowest point of its qualification was 25,000 
pounds of copper, and its soldiers were required to provide no defensive 
armour, but to go to battle merel}' with the pike and a javelin. These four 
classes composed the phalanx ; but & fifth class divided into thirty centuries, 
and consisting of those whose property wna between 25,000 pounds of copper 
and 12,600, formed the regular light-armed infantry of the army, and were 
required to provide themselves with darts and slings.^ 

The poorest citizens, wliose property fell short of 12,500 pounds, were 
considered in a manner as supernumeraries in this division. Those who 
had more than 1,500 pounds of copper, w ere still reckoned amongst the tax- 
payers (assiduz), and were formed into two centuries, called the accensi and 
velati. They followed the army, but without bearing arms, being only 
required to step into the places of those who fell; and in the meantime 
acting as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. Below these came one 
century of the proletarii, whose property was between 1,500 pounds and 875 
pounds. These paid no taxes, and in ordinary times had no military duty ; 

DoabtleES in the ori^nal orsanisatlon tbc classes were based not upon Uie money vnlne of 
pxt^erty but upon the amount of land possessed by the the valce being Inter represented 

by its money equivalent. It is also asserted that the first three dosses fanned the phalanx of 
heavy-armed infantry, whereas the last two classes composed the light>anned force. It la asserted 
Airther that Oie centurlate organisation apphed only to the army In the field. Towards the end of 
the regal period, then, the army in active service would consist regularly of eighty-four ccntuHca 
of Infantry and six centuries of cavalry*. All scholars agree that the so-called Servian organisa- 
tion was purely military, and that the eomitla centmintn gradually developed from It. The nnny 
and the comltia were never strictly Identical m composition ; cf. SoltauJ] 
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but on great emergenoira arma 'veto funiialied them hy the g^TOtnmeiLti end 
they ireie called oat as an extinordinaiy levy. One eentiizy more inolnd^ 
nil Trhoae property vros leaa than 876 pounda, and vrho vrare ooUed oamte 
cenai; and from thoee loot no mllltazy aervloe at any time Teq,uiie^ as 
\re are told, till a latejpeziod of the xepnfalio. 

^niree oentuzies or a di&rent dhueoter from oil the zeat remain to be 
desczilMsd, centnziea defined nob by the amount of their property, but ly 
the nature of their oeonpation; thorn of oazpenten and amitha (jdr8ronc]ii) ; 
of homblowerB C^ntiVnies) ; and of tmmpetem (tu^ieuiea), or, oa Cioero 
ooUb them (ZfticAtaa). The first of these vnia ottadbod to the oent^ea of the 
flnt dhias, rae other tiro to the fionrth. The nature of theiT coIHz^b ao oon- 
nectod them \tith the eervioe of the amy, that this peodliar diatinotion vaa 
granted to them.^ 

The position held in the oomitia Ihe patridona* dUenta ia involved in 
great oli^rily. We know that th^ had votes, and probably th^ must 
have been enrolled in the dlnasea noooidii^ to the amount of their proper^, 
without refarenoe to ita nature : at the anme tune Kiebuhr^ thinka that they 

not serve in the zegnlnr infantry along with the pleheiaiui. It would 
Beam from the atory of the three hundred Ifbhii, and xeom the adventaxea 
related of Caina Marains, that the dlienta followed their loida to the field at 
thinr biddii^, and formm a aorb of feudal force quite diatinot from the 
national army of the oommona, like the xetoinera of the noblea in the Middle 
Agea, oa diornguiahed from the free bnzghen of the mtiea. 

Such is the aoeonnt tranamitted to ua of the oonotitation of the oomitia 
of ocnturiea. As their whole organiaatioa was nulitaiy, ao th^ were aoona* 
tomed to meet vrifhout the city, in the Eield of Mora ; thOT were called 
together, not ^ lictoxa, Uko the oomitia of the onxiie, but to the hloat of the 
lumi end their very name woe the Army of the City,” Meereitut CTrfifHius. 

It ia qidte plain ftot thia oonatitution tended to give the chief power in 
the state to the bo^ of the oommona, and eapecdBlly to ihe richer dasa emon^ 
them, who fonght in tho first ranks of the j^lanx. For wherever there u 
a wdl-ormed and waU-dzsondzned infuitiT, it oonatltutea tiie main force of 
on anny; and it is a true observation of AiiatoUe, that in the ancient com- 
monweoltha the ohiet power woa apt to be posacaaed by that olaaa of the 
peo^ whose mQit^ eervioea were most important: tiina when tibe navy 
of Athena became its great support and atnoiglhi the government became 
demooxafiaol; beoanae the diipe wore manned the poorer deaaea. 


Other good and popular inatitafionB were asozibed to the reign of Ser- 
Tins. As ne hod made the oonunons an order in the state, so ho gave them 
jndgea out of their own body to trr oU civil oanaea ; whereas before they 
haa no jutiadiotion, but xefetiad all their anits either to the kiiig or to the 
houaea. Theae jnd^ were, oa Fiabuhre thinks, the emfuiiietti, the bandied 
men ckE a later pano^dected three from each tribe, so that in the time of 
Servins thdr number wonld probobly bare been nim^. 

To give a farther ozganiaation to the oommona, be is said also to have 
instituted tho feativda ooUed Faganalia and Oompitoliat In the tribes in 

{} Hiere bdos bi paUIo llfb no dlltaimca betvrem dlanta and^belam, aiufli itoriM wtlut 
of too XialiUimdfEriroUoati nuy faidlaatothe inrrtni} of aprimltlro mOltaiy atguilBUon afCor 
file phnlanT i?Bilntxf}dDe^.} 

IL W. — TOE. V. I 
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tlie ooiintn** mnny slronriiolda on liigli groundf jid^.ImcI Iipon fixccl upon ns 
genoxnl rofnecs xor llio iuliabitnnts nntl their cat Ho in cimo oC liivasioii* 
Hote they oU mcl once n yenr to hoop festival, and overy man, woimii, and 
child paid on these occnsions n oertain sum, whidt being cdlected by Uie 
priests gave the amount of the whole jKipulation. And for the same pur- 
mse, oraxy one living in the city paid n eortnin sum at the tcninlo of Juno 
Luoinn for o\’cry biHli in his fnin&r, another sum at the tomple of Yeniis 
Ubitina for every death, and a thim at the temple of Youth for ovciy* son 
wlio came to the age of iiixlilaiy f>pnrice. TJie Comiulnlin in the city nnsirored 
to the Fagannlin in tho counln-, and were yearly fcsti\-ala in honour of tiie 
Lnres or guardian spirits, cclebxntcd nt nil the coniiHtn, or places where mv- 
exal streets met. ^ . , , , . , 

Ollier laws and measures are ascribed (o Scr\'iu!i, which seem to ijo the 
fond invention of n Inter ticriod, wlicn tho commons, suffering under n cruel 

mid unjust h3'stcin, and wishing its 
overthrow, glndl^' lielicvcd that the 
dclivcnuirc wJiicIi tlicj* longed for had 
been once given them h^* their good 
king, and tiint ihc}- mre 011I3' reclaim- 
ing old rightf, not demanding new 
onci. ServiuM, it is said, drove out 
tho iialricinns from their unjust occii- 
pution of the public land, nitd ordered 
that the |iroi)crt3- onl3% and noU tho 
i>c»on, of 11 debtor should be liable 
for the payment of his debt. 

rnrtlicr, to complete the notion of 
a patriot king, it wnssnid that ho had 
drawn out a scliPinc of popular gov- 
oniiiionl, li\' which two magistrates, 

I were to exerri^o 
I and that ho liini- 
' down his kingl}* 

- . Tor them. It can 

_r he doubteu Hint these two mag- 
istrates were intended to Iks dtnecn 
tho one from the houses and the otlicr 
from tho cornmons, to bo tlio Te]nic- 
bcntntivcs of their respective ordcni. 

Hut the following yrmiiny swept 
aw*a3* the institutions of Servtus, and 
niuch more prevented the growth of tlint 8001613’ for trhich alono his institu- 
tions were luted. Xn man can tell how mnch of tlic story of tlie muriler of 
tlie old king and of the impiety of the wicked Tullia is historical ; hut it is 
certain that the houses, or ratiier n strong fnclion among them, Giipportcd 
Tnrquinins in liis usurpotian : nor can w-e doubt tho statement that the nris- 
tocralical brotherhoods or hocictics served him more 7ca1oiml3' than the legal 
osBombl}’ of tho curiio ; because tbc**e societies me ever to lie met witli in tlio 
history of the ancient commonwealthsi as pledged to one another for the 
interests of their o^cr, and rsad)* to snpiiort those interests b}’ an3* oruna 
Uke Sulla in after-times ho crushed the liberties of the commons, doing away 
with the laws of Serrius and, os we ore told, destroying tlio tables on which 
they were written ; abolishing tho wholo 83'stcin of tho census, and rouse- 
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qpenfljilie ananeement of tiie daBBBHi and triHi them lihe atgaaSaMm of the 
AiilBiix; and tooiddiiig ereu the zeU^ons meetiiiga of tiie Fuaiialia and 
UompitoliBt In ozdez to undo oU that nod haen done to giye tioe oomniana 
8tEe^gtil and union. 

Further it ia ex^reealy said hy Dionymua < that ho formed his miUta;^ force 
out 6t a amtdl portion in the people, and emph^^ed the great bnlk of tham 
in servile irorlo^ in the bnildiiw of tiie oirons and the Gapitolino temple, 
and the comjdetion of the mceat uain or cdoeoa ; so that in h£ vnirs, his army 
ccmcnsted of Ilia allies, the Utbis and Hendoaiis, in a xandh greater propor- 
tion than of Bomons. His enmity to the commons vras all m the spirit of 
Snlla ; and Ihe memlaere of the azistooratioal sooieties, who vrere hia ready 
tools in eveiyaot of confisoation, or legal murder, or mere assoasisationyvvere 
xepreaented tiy the agents of Sulla’s prosonption, by L. Oatilina 
and his patxulan assoeiates. But in vrhat foUoirodfTarquuiius showed him- 
self like Giifiiie or Appins Glandins, a mere vulgar tyrant^ who prafarzed 
himeelf to hia order, wnni the two oame into competitioo, and far inferior to 
Sulla, the most ainoero of a ristoeratay whoy haring esoozed Ihe nseendenoy of 
hie order, was oontent to xonm his own pmonol poirar, who was followed 
therdCore by the noblest as well os by the vilest of his ooantEyxnen, by Fom- 
pey and Gatulus no lass than by Catiline. 

Thus Tarquinins beoame hated hy oH that was good and noble amongst 
the houses, os well as ty the oommoiu ; and both orders cordially joined to 
^ overthrow. But ^ evil of hia tyranny survived him i it was not 
BO easy to xestore what he had destroyed u to eag^ him and his family s ito 
oommoDB no longer stood beBode the patrloums os on equsl ozdaE, free, weidthy, 
well armed, onowaU. organised; they were now poor, ill oxmsd, undwith no 
bunds of uidon; Ihqy uter^Eore natnndly esnk beneath the power of the 
nobility, end tibe reraniion which drove oat the Tarquina estabUshed at 
Borne mot a free oommonwealth, but on the other hand on cxdlusive and 
tyxaimical atiBtooiaqy. 


X&B WSAXjXK DV XHB BOEUABB ASD XEB BOUBOEB 

Biebuhro baa almost exhausted the aal^eet of the Boman opppar monty. 
He Ites shown its originally low value, owing to the great alrondanoo of 
the metal ; that as it afterwards became Boaroo, a reduction in the weight 
of the coin followed natnmlly, not ns a frandolant drazedation of it, mit 
because a small portion of it was now os valuable as a mass had been 
before. Tbe plenty of ojopper in early linm ia owing to fins, that whore it 
is found, it emsta often in immense quantities, and even in lo^ masses of 
pure metal on the surface of the soiL Thus the Copper Indians of Borth 
America tound it in suoli abunduice on thmr hills that they used it for all do- 
mesrio pniposes ; but the anp^y thus eanly obtained soon became exbanated. 

The small vidue of cpp^ at Borne ia shown not onty hy the size of the 
ooinB. they ^ving been at nrst a full pound in weight, but also by the pzioe 
of the waivhoEBO, oeoordii^ to the reg^tiou of Semus TaUii^ namely ten 
thousand pounds of ooppec.^ This statement, connected ns it is with 
other detauB of the oansns, Beems original and aufhentio; nor oonsideting 
^ great abundance of cattle, and other airomnstanoes, is it inoonristent with 
the account in Flutnroli’s life of Fubliooln, that an ox in the beginning of the 

O This vnlmitlon, Uoirever, otidoalod After the coins had been l^htened.} 
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commonwealtb, ttos ■worth, one hundred oholi, and a aheep worth ten j nor 
with the provisions of the Atcrninn law, which iiiccd the price of the one at 
one hundred asses and the other at ten* 

The sources of wealth amongst the Eomans, under their later kings, were 
agriculture, and also, in a large proportion, foreign commerce. Agriculture, 
indeed, strictly speaking, could scarcely bo called a source of wealth ; for the 
portions of land assigned to each man, even if from the beginning they were 
as much as seven jugera, were not large enough to allow of the growth of 
much superfluous produce. The ager or undivided public land, was 

indeed of considerable extent, and this as being enjo^'ed exclusively by the 
patricians might have been a source of great profit. But in the earliest times 
it seems probable that the greatest part of this land was kept us pasture ; 
and only the small portions of two jugern, allotted by the houses to their 
clients, to he held during pleasure, were appropriated to tillage.* Tlie low 
prices of sheep and oxen show tliat cattle must liavo been abundant ; the 
earliest revenue according to Pliny ff was derived from pasture; that is, the 
patricians paid so much to the state for their enjoyment of the ager publicus, 
winch was left unenclosed as pasture ground ; and all accounts speak of tlie 
great quantities of cattle reared in ItaT}' from time immemorial. Cattle then 
may hare been a source of wealth; but commerce must have been so in a 
stiU greater degree. 

The earl3" foundation of Ostia at tlie moutli of the Tiber, ascribed to 
Anens Marcius, could have had no object, unless the Eomans had been 
engaged in foreign trade ; and the treaty' with Carthage, already- alluded to, 
proves the same thing directly’' and undeniably*. In this treaty* the Eomans 
are allowed to trade -with Sardinia, with Sicily', and with Africa westward of 
the Fair Headland, that is, with Carthago itself, and nil the coast wcstwaixl 
to the Pillars of Hercules ; and it is much mom according to the common 
course of things that this treaty* should have been made to regulate a trade 
already in activity, than to call it for the first time into existence. By* tliis 
commerce great fortunes were sure to be made, because there were as y*et so 
many new markets open to the enterprising trader, and none perhaps where 
the demand for his goods had been so steadily and abundantly* supplied as to 
destroy the profit of his trnfiSc. 

But although much wealth must thus have been brought into Eomc, it is 
another question how widely* it was distributed. Was foreign trade open to 
every Roman, or was it confined to tbo patricians and their clients, and in a 
still larger proportion to tlie king ? The king had large domains of his own, 
partly* arable, partly pasture, and partly* planted with vines and olives; 
hence he was in a condition to traflic with foreign countries, and much of the 
Roman commerce was probably* carried on by* the government for its own 
direct benefit, as was the case in Judea in the reign of Solomon. The 
patricians also, we may* be sure, exported, like the Russian nobility*, the skins 
and wool of tlie numerous herds and flocks wliicli they* fed upon their public 
land, and were the owners of trading ships, as it was not till three centm-ics 
afterwards that a law was parsed u-ith the avowed object of restraining 
senators, a term then become equivalent irith x>titrioians, from possessing 
ships of large burden. 

All these classes then might, and probably did, become wealthy* ; but it 
may be doubted whether the pleb^eian landholders had the same opportunities 


P store proT)ably the clients received tvo jngcra as private, bereditaiy property, vrliile tlicy 
tilled, a*i tenants or for hire, tlic arable lands of their lord.] 
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oi)en to them. Agrioulture was to tliem tlie business of their lives ; if 
their estates were ill cultivated, they were liable to be degraded from llieir 
order. 

Beyond this wo have scarcely tlie means of proceeding. Setting aside 
the tyranny ascribed to Tarquinius, and remembering that it was his policy 
to deprive the commons of their lately acquired citizenship, and to treat tliem 
like subjects rather than members of the state, the picture given of the wealth 
and greatness of Judea under Solomon msiy convey some idea of tlie state of 
Koine under its later Idngs. Powerful amongst surrounding nations, exposed 
to no hostile invasions, with a flourishing agriculture and on active com- 
merce, the countiy was great and prosperous ; and the king was enabled to 
execute public worlm of the higliest magniflcence, and to invest himself Avith 
a splendour unlmown in the earlier times of the monarchy. The last 
Tarquinius was guilty of individual acts of oppression, we may bo sure, 
towards the patricians no less than the plebeians ; out it was these last whom 
ho laboured on system to depress and degrade, and whom he employed, as 
Solomon did the Ganaanites, in all the servile and laborious part of his 
undertakings. Still the citizens or patricians themselves found that the 
sxflcndoiu* of his government had its burdens for them also ; as the great 
majority of the Israelites, amid all the peaoe and prosperity of Solomon^s 
reign, and although exempted from all servile labour, and serving only in 
lionourablc oifleos, yet complained that they had endured a grievous yoke, 
and took tlic first opportunity to relieve themselves from it by banishing the 
bouse of Solomon from among tliem forever.^ 


BOMAKT EDtrOATIOir 

The aim of education in the famil}' and in public life was to repress the 
freedom of the individual in the interest of tlie state, to make a nation of 
bravo warriors and of dutiful citizens. The highest results of this stern 
training were reached in the Samnitc Avars, — a period knoAvn iliercafter as 
the golden ago of virtue and of heroism. A citizen of this time was, in the 
highest degree, obedient to authorit3^ pious, frugal, and generally honest. 
But though he Avas Avilliiig to sacrifice his life for tiie good of the state, he 
Avas equally ready to onri^ himself at the expense of his neighbours ; tJic 
Avcalthy did not hesitate to sell the poor into davery for debt, till they were 
forbidden to do so by law. Their hard, stern souls kneAv neither generosity 
nor mercy. Soveio toward the members of their family, cruel in the treat- 
ment of slaves, and in their business transactions shrewd and grasping, tlie 
Koinaus of the time, however admirable for their heroic virtues, were norroAV, 
liarsh, and unloA\able. Greed was one of fheir strongest motives for conquest. 
Not for gloi^s — much less for the good of their neighbours, — did tliey 
extend their power over Italy; it Avas ratiier that more of the peasants might 
be supplied with farms and that the nobles might be given larger tracts of 
the public land and a greater number of places of honour and of profit to use 
and to enjoy. 

As long as they remained poor and under strict discipline, they were 
moral. In the following period they were to gain greater freedom from the 
control of tlieir magistrates and, at the same time, power and w*ealth. These 
new conditions wore to put their virtue and even their government to the 
severest test.^ 
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MOBAIiS AND POLITICS OF THE AGE 

It is difficult to form a clear idea of the moral character of the Roman 
people under its IdngSy because Tve cannot be sure that the pictures handed 
down to us of that period were not copied from the manners of a later time, 
and thus represent in fact the state of the Oommomvealtli rather than that 
of the hlonarchy. Tims the simxde habits of Lucretia seem copied from the 
matrons of the republic in the time of its early poverty, and cannot safely 

be ascribed to the princesses of the magnifi- 
cent house of the Tarq^uinii. Again, we can 
scarcely teU how far we may carry back the 
origin of those oharacteristic points in tlie later 
Roman manners, tlie absolute authority pos- 
sessed by the head of a family over his vdfe 
and children. But it is probable that they 
are of great antiquity ; for the absolute power 
of a father over his sons extended only to those 
who were born in that peculiar form of mar- 
riage caRed connuhium, a connection which 
anciently could only subsist between persons 
of the same order, and which was solemnised 
by a peculiar ceremony caRed confarreoHo ; a 
ceremony so saored, that a marriage thus con- 
tracted could only he dissolved by certain un- 
wonted and horrible rites, purposely ordered, 
as it seems to discourage the praotioe of 
divorce. 

AR these usages point to a very great an- 
tiquity, and indicate the early severity of the 
Roman domestic manners, and the habits of 
obedience which every citizen learned under 
his father’s roof. This severity, however, did 
not imply an equal purity ; oonnuhium could 
only be contracted with one wife, but the prac- 
tice of concubinage was tolerated, although the 
condition of a concubine is marked as disrop- 
KosfAK Youth utable by a law so old ns to be ascribed to 

(Fromiistatne) Numa. Aud the indecency of some parts of 

the ancient religious worship, and the licence 
allowed at particular festivals, at marriages, and in the festal meetings of 
men amongst themselves, belong so much to an agricultural people, as well 
as to liumnn nature in general, that these too may be safely presumed to be 
co-BAml with the very origin of the Roman nation. 

But the most striking point in the character of the Romans, and that 
wliioli has so permanently influenced the condition of mankind, was their 
love of institutions and of order, their reverence for law, their habit of con- 
sidering the individual as living only for that society of which ho was a 
member. This character, the very opposite to that of the barbarian and the 
savage, belongs apparently to tliat race to which the Gree^ and Romans 
both belong, by whatever name, Pelasgian, T'^’rrhenian, or Sicelian, we choose 
to distinguish it. It has indeed marked tlie Teutonic race, but in a less 
degree : the Celts have been strangers to it, nor do we find it developed 
amongst the nations of Asia ; but it strongly characterises the Dorians in 
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tTrecco, and the Roiaans ; nor is it 'wanting among tho lonians, although in 
ihcso last it w’ns modiiiod by that individual freedom 'which arose naturally 
from tho surpassing vigour of Ihoir intellect, the destined well-spring of 
'Wisdom to tho whole world. But iu Romo, as at Lacedtomon, as there was 
miioh less activity of reason, so tho tendency to regulate and to organise 
'wns much more pi*cdominant. 

Accordingly wo find traces of this chametor in tho very earliest tradi- 
tions of Roman story. Even in Romulus, his institutions go hand iu hand 
with his deeds in arms ; and tho wrath of the gods darkened the Inst ^'ears 
of tho warlike Tullus, because ho lind neglected the rites and ordinances 
cslablishcd by Numa. Kumn and Servius, whoso memory -was cherished 
most fondly, wore known only as lawgivers ; Aliens, like Romulus, is the 
founder of institutions ns 'well ns tho conqueror, and one partioulaT branch 
of law is ascribed to him as its author, the ceremonial to bo observed before 
going to war. Tlio two Tarquinii are represented as of foreign origin, 
and tho character of their reigns is foreign also. They are great warriors 
and gi’cat kings ; tho^^ extend tho dominion of Rome ; they enlarge tho 
city and , embellish it with great and magnificent works; out they add 
nothing to its institutions ; and it was tho criino of tho last Tarquinius 
to undo tho^o good regulations which his predecessor had appointed. 


Tnn vtsnu auts 

It is allowed, on all hands, that tho works of art executed in Rome 
under tho lalcr kings, whether nrcliitGcturo or sculpture, wore of Etruscan 
origin ; but what is meant by “ Etruscan,” and how far Etruscan art was 
itself derived from Greece, are questions which have boon warmly disputed. 
The statue of Jupiter in tho Capitol, and tho four-horsed chariot on the 
Bumniit of the temple, together with most of tho statues of llio gods, were 
at this period wrought in cla^" ; brouzo was not generally' employed till a 
later age. Thcro is no mention of an}'' paintings in Rome itself earlier 
than tho timo of the commonwealth; but Plin}'!^ speaks of some frescoes 
at Ardca and at Casre, which ho considered to be older than tho very 
foundation of tiic city, and which in his own ago preserved the freshness 
of their colouring, and in his judgment were works of rcmarkablo merit. 
TIio Capitolinc tcmplo itself was built nearly in the form of a square, each 
side being about two hundred feet in length; its front faced southwards, 
towards the Forum and tlio Palatine, and had a triple roAV of pillars before 
it, while a double row enclosed tho sides of tho temple. These, it is probable, 
were not of marble, but made cither of the stone of Rome itself, like the 
cloaca, or possibly from the quarries of Gabii or Alba. 

Of the Roman mind under the kings, Cicero knew no more than wo 
do. He had seen no works of that period, whether of historians or of 
poets; ho had never heard the name of n single individual whoso genius 
iiad made it famous, and had preserved its ineinoiy together with his o'wn, 
A certain number of laws ascribed to tho kings, and preserved, whether 
on tables of 'wood or brass in the Capitol, or in tho collection of tlie jurist 
Pnpirius, were almost tho solo monuments which could illiistrato tho spirit 
of the carl}* ages of the Roman people. Bui oven these, to judge from 
tho few extracts with which wo aro acquainted, must have been modernised 
in their language ; for tlic Latin of a law ascribed to Servius Tullius is 
pcrfectl}* intelligible, and not more ancient in its forms than that of tlio 
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fifth oentozy of Rome ; TrheroAB tlio few gentiino monwiienis of the earliest 
timest the hymns of ihe Salii, and of the Brothexhood of Hiubradiyt 
JfVstret ArvaltBf required to be inierprated to the Romans of Gioerae 
time like a forwsn iangnaga ; end oT the hymn of (he Fratres ArvidM 
we can oiuselveBj^gev for It has been accidentally preserved to oar dayst 
and the meaning of nearly hidf of it is only to be gnossed at. This agrees 
with what Fb^bins says of the languam of the treaty between Rome and 
Oaztii&get oonundod in the first year of we oommonweuth ; it was so unlike 
the Lean of his own timei the end of the sixth and beginniqg of the seventh 
century of Romoi that oven those who nndeistood it l^t found some things 
in it which with (heir best attention they oould scaxoely^ explain, ^usy 
alfhongh verses were undoubtedly made and stum in the (Smes of the Idi^ 
at funerals and at feasts, in commemoration of the wortl^ deeds of &e 
noblest of the Ramans and although some of the actual atorios of the kings 
nmy perhaps have come down frenn tins souzco. yet it does not appear (hat 
they were ever written; and thus they were olterm from one generation to 
another, nor can any one tell at what time they attained to their present 
sluqie. Traces of a period mnch later than that of the kings nu^be dis- 
oeracd in them ; and we see no reason to differ firom the opinion of mebalir.e 
who tbbika that as we now have tliem tbw are not earlier than the restora- 
tion of the oity after the invaaion of the CTauls. 

If this ho BO. there rests a veil not to be removed, not ohfy on the 
partionlsr history of the early Romans, but on that which we should much 
more detire to Imow— - and which in tlie cose of the Greeks stands out in subh 
fuU light — the natnre and power of tbeir gunins, wliat (hey thov^t^ what 
they hated, and what they loved.^ 
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CHAPTER YL THE FIRST OENTURT OF THE REPUBLIC 

The next tadc of the Romene \nm to regain the old pontion of Servins 
TnUiiu in Latium. Aided 1^* the pr oa snre oonetant^ brought to bear on 
the Lol^ I 7 the Yalaoiano, the Romans olso emoeeaed, in tiie jear 4Q3| in 
renewing with the former people their earlier ollianoa — on nllianoe based on 
perfect equality and reciprooity.^ Higldy importanti moreorer, from a mili- 
loxy pmnt of view was the txea^ oonuaded in 486 between the Romans and 
the Latina on tlie one side and the Hemieons on the other. 

Abont this time b^gon the lingering fends between the Romans and their 
allies and the neiffbboariqg po^lafians on the line that xea<died £rmn the 
Btrnsoan oities Vcu and Fidenie^ throimb the oonntiy of the Sabines and the 
jflBqnians to the soattered colonies of uia Volseians on the sontfaezn bozdexa 
of Latinm. These oonfliota rarely bore the ohuacter of actnal warfare, being 
confined for the most port to oarrviw onor lepellingbiiniing andmoxanding 
exj^ditions. Yet there was no laol^ eqteoiolly wi& the Etrosoana, of more 
senous engagements wbidi, os we BhoU see, had gxeat inflnonoe in determin- 
ing the fntoxe of Italy and the Romans. Meanwhile these siniggles served 
the Romans as an oxoallent school of war ; bat their pditicBl importanoe was 
not nearly so great os thot cd the intunnl oonfliota that marked the develop- 
ment of zepnbuaan Rome. 

^nie conditions in Rmne after the expdltion of the Tarqnlns were 
to those which prevailed in Ghnsoe nndv what was oaUed the Enpatridian 
nde. ^niesnpremo power whudi was fcnrmexly vested in the king, now passed 
into the hands of a magisterial body whose members were to be appointed hy 
vote. Those reirablura offidols, now commonly oonsids, were tiien 

riven the title ol pneten ; a titla that sinoe the time of the decemvirs fell 
mto disuse oa designating the head of the state, bat was later am^ed to the 
inoambenta of a neiriy created oflhse. The weight of the high on^ military, 
and jndioial anthoxity that passed frinn the himds of the long into those of 
the head of the xepaDlio,he«ime conridezald^ lessened 1 |y the action of caosea 
that were, from thc& ve^ nato^ hound to midee themselves more and more 
stnmgly felt. From the beginning of the xepabUo, the Romans idwan jdsoed 
two oounls at the head in order that the octionB of the one might he under 
the restraining inflnenoe of the otiier's veto. The term of the highest ofSoe 
was never longer than one year. At the espintian of the year the oonsnl 
rstorned to the doss of oitixm to whidi he Imonged, hut ooiild at any time 
ho colled to aeocunt for hia offloial oote. 

pit nut bo ROimbflnd, broeier, that fannoity Boma bad boon a number of tbalatln 
leagoa: irbilothateatyoldnwMnllflnbif BomaonthaonaalleaiidtheLBlIalaaBuonaM 
athar.j 
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This system of oiic-j’ear tenure of office was later found to have grave 
defects : but so much a part was it of the patrician as well as the democratic 
republicanism of that day tliat it never occurred to any one to change it. To 
the eminently practical Roman mind, however, the disadvantages connected 
with a yearly change of officials must have been apparent in many ways. 
As the life of Rome developed in fulness and freedom, the “scribes,” those 
lower officials who were permanently appointed to their posts, came to be of 
great importance in the actual conduct of public affairs. In time of war 
when naturally every head of the repubUo cQd not show equal quaRfications 
for militaiy leadership, the command of the army was given to some e^eri- 
cnccd general who was speciaUy appointed by the proper authorities. When 
a consul was confronted by great and unexpected difficulties, he was empow- 
ered by the senate to appoint the best man of the state as dictator, and this 
dictator was in his turn to select as his assistant a master of horse — maguter 
equUiivi. The dictatorship, wliich was for the term of hut six mouths, had 
control over all minor offices, and as the dictator could not be held account- 
able, and as there was no appeal from his decisions, the patricians frequently 
iiiid recourse, during the course of internal struggles, to the appointment of 
one. in order efFectuall 3 ^ to quell the plebeian opposition. 

Tlie consuls were preceded by but twelve lictors bearing the axe and fas- 
ces, while to the dictators were given twenty-four, like the kings in earlier 
days. Owing to the constant increase in the volume of public affairs the 
consuls frequently appointed, for the performance of certain duties, deputies, 
whose term of office expired with their owti. Associated with the consuls 
in the keeping of the state archives and treasure were the two quaestors, 
probably the same officials to whom was also entrusted the prosecution of 
criminals. Two commissioners were appointed by the consuls to judge cases 
of sedition and liigh treason ; the consuls had further to select and instruct 
two priiate personages who were to decide all civil suits. The consuls had 
unlimited power to impose fines ; and as punishment for disobedience to cer- 
tain laws, notably those governing the recruiting service, could even pro- 
nounce bentence of death. In cases requiring corporal or capital punishment 
the consuls and their aids had jurisdiction in the first instance ; but save in 
cases that came under martial law, delinquents whom they had condemned 
could after the foundation of the republic (by virtue of the Valerian law, 
509 B.c.) appeal to the higher tribunal of the general assembly, this body 
having also, even before 451, entire jurisdiction in regard to heavy fines. 

The most marked limitation of the consuls' power arose from the altered 
position of the senate towards them. Accoi'ding to formal law the senators 
stood in the same relation to the consuls ns they did to the kings, being not 
above but under the head of the republic : who every four years, on the 
occasion of assessment for taxes, revised the list of senators and appointed 
new ones to fill wliatever vacancies had occurred. Now, however, little by 
little, but ever more sensiblj’, began to be felt the enormous predominance 
held in all ages hy any large aristocratic corporation whose members, all men 
of great political experience, have a life-long tenure of office, over function- 
aries who are appointed to their responsible positions for but the term of a 
single^ j'car. The senate represented the unit^*, and the firmly established 
traditions of Roman politics and rule. Not all the proud self-consciousness 
of a few powerful consuls could prevent the office as a whole from coming to 
bo considered as merelj* the executive organ of the senate. 

Since the foundation of the republic the people’s assemblies had also 
assumed an entirely different character and position. The necessity felt by 
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the governing power at the overthrow of the Tarquins, to make sure of the 
s3Tnpathy of the lower classes had brought the centuriate assembl3' — in 
which both patricians and plebeians were bound together for the rendering of 
important decisions — into great prominence. The function of this hod3r 
extended to tlio election of consuls, to the ratification or rejection of meas- 
ures proposed by the higher government, to the declaration of wars of 
aggression, and lastly to the exercise of jurisdiction in criminal cases where 
appeal, now the privilege of the plebeian as well as of the noblest patrician, 
was permitted from the sentence of the qumstors. 


PLEBEIAIfS Am) PATBIOIANS 

The plebeians were soon forced to see, however, that under the new order 
all the advantages of public life fell to the patricians. If this class had at 
that lime so far risen above its prejudices as to take into its own circles the 
more nearly related plebeian families, to admit them to equal marriage rights, 
to rights in the senate, and to eligibility for the various public offices ; and 
if it had further opened the state’s domains to the mass of plebeians, and 
striven by a just apportionment of the land to found a new and more con- 
tented peasant order, there would be no need now to write the account of a 
hundred and fifty years’ struggle between these two classes. But instead of 
doing these things the Boman patricians displayed the most tenacious selfish- 
ness and greed — qualities mai^ested, it is true, in equal degree by all their 
plebeian kindred. 

In matters pertaining to legal marriage, as well ns in liigher affairs of 
state, religious superstition pla5’ed a ver3' prominent part. It remained for 
some decades the honest belief of the patricians that they alone had the right 
of holding communications with the gods or of taking correct auspices, main- 
taining further that any intermingling by marriage with plebeian blood would 
impair if not destroy this power of reading signs. According to them, 
auspices taken by plebeians, being of no value, always failed in their effect ; 
lienee there could be no question of appointing plebeians to offices which were 
so indissolubly connected with the taking of public auspices. 

Thus it came about that not long after the foundation of the republic, the 
popuhis, t.e., the patrician body, and the plebeian stood aTra3'ed against each 
other like two entirely unrelated races — between whom there cannot possi- 
bly be any unity of feeling or equality of rights. Through absorption of the 
Sabellian clan of Appius Claudius — who, at variance with his own people, 
Lad gone over to the side of the Romans and at the head of five thousand 
followers had settled on the opposite shore of the Anio — the patrician party 
was much the stronger and more numerous, and having alone the right to 
make appointments to civil office and to the priesthood, was the true guard- 
ian and promoter of the legal traditions and spiritual knowledge of the 
state. 

The election of consuls was by no means carried on by free vote ; rather, 
it appears, a list of nominees was made out beforehand by the presiding 
consul and the senate, 'from which the voters must choose, having the right 
at most to reject the candidates offered without that of substituting others 
in their places. Should the majority of votes fall to an opposition candidate, 
however, the presiding consul was neither obliged to recognise the votes 
nor to proclaim the candidate elected. The ouriate assembly of the patri- 
cians alone had the right to confer by the passage of a lex curiata de 
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imperiQ^ the supi’eme power or ijnperiujn upon the successful oaudidate. 
In the beffinuing of the republic tlie system of allowing colleges of the 
priesthood to appoint their o\m members was inti-oduced, Jis was sUso that pf 
appointing isolated priests and vestals through the pontifical college— an 
institution modelled doubtless on that of the pontifex mnximus. 

It was not those plebeians who enjoyed greater material advantages who 
gave the first signs of dissatisfaction at the existing condition of things 5 
neither was it in the domain of politics, using the word in a narrow sense, 
that the first reactionary movements were observed : the first epoch-making 
uprising of the plebs had its origin in the social condition of the poorer 
peasants and leaseholders^ 

This class had suffered long under the judicial system of the patriciaus, 
who decided all causes according to a code of laws unknown to the inferior 
orders ; but still greater was tbe oppression felt from another source. It is 
xmdoubtedly true that there existed a scale of social importance among tbe 
patrician land-holders themselves, and that the possessions of many of tliem 
did not exceed those of the better situated among the plebeians 5 yet in other 
Erections there were open to them opportunities from which the plebeians 
were debarred. Many of the larger property owners among the patricians 
could he reckoned — there having as yet arisen in Home no great and inde- 
pendent commercial class — as capitalists. The trade in products of the soil 
was entirely in the hands of these rich proprietors, who in common with 
the other patricians besides realised all the profits resulting from the 
exploitation of the public lands. A considerable portion of these lands could, 
with the consent of the government, be “ temporarily ” occupied and culti- 
vated by patrician land-owners on payment of a yearly rental — such domains 
never to lose their character as state property, nor the government to 
release the right of remanding them nt any time. 

As a matter of fact, however, these terms were rarely kept, and the state 
domains were given away, sold, bequeatlxed or h3'othecated exactly as 
though they had been private property. Apart from the illegality of such 
proceedings, they worked considerable harm to the plebeians, wo deeply and 
bitterly resented the injustice shown by the authoriUties in exempting these 
estates from payment of rent and taxation. Whenever the situation of the 
state made it necessary to tax the patricians, it was their private property 
only that was assessed, and tins made tlieir condition, by reason of their 
large tax-free domains, greatly superior to that of the plebeians, who possessed 
only assessable lands. There was further the extreme severity shown in 
leaving free from impost the money capital of the patricians, while in tlie 
case of the plebeians no allowance was made for mortgages on ^eir property. 

We touch now upon the darkest spot in the situation of the poorer 
plebeians. The con&cts that had repeatedly broken out since the fall of 
the Tarquins, between the Roman populations and the neighbouring peoples, 
bad pressed hard upon the plebeians. The successive calls to arms, the 
devastation of their lands, the plundering of their belongings, together with 
the heavy war-tax, formed an almost uusupportable burden, which was but 
little lightened by the declaration that the increase in impost would he 
looked upon by the government as a mere temporary advance and would 
be returned at a later period. 

The pressure of these conditions plunged the greater part of the poorer 
leaseholders heavily in debt. The legal rate of interest was enormously 
high, considering the pecuniary shortage that prevailed — so high that it was 
welcomed by the plebeians as a great relief when later (probably 357 b.c.^ 
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tlie maximum -wns reduced to 8J or 10 per cent. In case of failure to pay 
tlie interest on a debt, the accumulated interest was added to the original 
debt until the amount owed was inorensed to nn overwhelming figure. It was 
n menace to the internal peace of the conntiy that the creditors of the peas* 
ants W’ero usually their patnoian neighbours who, as capitalists, were the 
onl}* ones in a position to lend. Analogous to the course pursued in Attica 
a century before, tlic Roman manor lords were now about to malce the situa- 
tion of nie plebs one of economic dependence upon themselves. Hence in 
Rome, ns in Attica, the first attack of the common people on the patiician 
classes wasmnde on the ground 
of the extreme harshness of 
the Roman laws governing 
debt, framed, ns they were, 
by a race winch knew no 
niercj- where its material in- 
tcrc^Jtsw'cre concerned. Some- 
times tlic creditor, into whoso 
linnds the law" gave complete 
possession of the person and 
pi*opert3' of tlic debtor, left 
this latter in nominal control 
and occupation of his land 
onl}" to oppress liim still fur- 
ther bj" demands for rent. To 
this arrangement (he debtor 
freqnontlj" preferred taking 
advantage of the nexiimy or 
usual form ot loan contract 
under wliich ho could place 
liimsclf in bondage to the 
creditor to serve him ns many' 
years ns were required to 
liquidato the debt, or until 
tlic creditor actually sold him 
ns a slave in a foreign land. 

It is no wonder that out 
of conditions so one-sided and 
oppressive, llio deepest aver- 
sion should ItavG arisen among 
the plebeians against the patri- 
cian iiilc. There W’crc, indeed, some among the noble families who sought 
to establish better and more conciliatory relations betw^ecn themselves and 
tlic low’cr x>cox)Ic, notably the Valcrii and the lloratii; but for the most part 
the patricians of those days were oharacterised by the harshest egotism and 
imperiousness. These qualities W'crc particularly" conspicuous in the Sabine 
Fiibii, in tlie nowdy settled family* of Appius Claudius, — who later displayed 
a certain eccentricity* in good as w*eU as evil that belied the usual conserva- 
tive traits of the aristocracy*, — and in the Quinctii and Manlii, who were the 
aclniow*lcdgcd supporters of a sort of iron military discipline to be applied 
in their I'olations wdtli the lower classes. From all this it will be seen that 
only by’' n movement bordering on a general revolution could a new political 
adjustment be brought about that w'ould insure an amendment in the social 
condition of the plebeians. 
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According to tLe cbroncdogy, often fonltyv of tmditiimi the distress of the 
pleheinns and their consequent dissatisfaction had already, in the year 495 
D.C., reached a momentous pitdi. In 494 the j^ehs consented to eerre only 
under the dietator Monins \^d6Eius, Moved of the people^ irho oonduoted fite 
fint onlistmenlB and met later \rith success in the field. But when his pro- 
posals looking to a modification of tho lairs against debtors fell thnmgu in 
the senate^ w patience of the plebeians was at nn end. YaleriuSi who wns 
rightfully incense^ rerigned his office; and tho consnb of that year uiriung 
Id continue the war, tlio plebeian portion of the army witlidiw from the 
main body and tiio patrician city, and under the conduct of thrir officers 
zetired to the so-oaued ■^Sooxed Mount’’ on the peninsida formed three 
Roman nules from Romo hy the junction of the Anio and the Tiber. 

This move was actuated^ a aeaire on the part of the plebeians to cut 
themselves eompletch* off from tho rest of the pecmlo and ostahlish them- 
pcItcs ns nn indepcimnt body nt on entoly new pcmit. The seriousness of 
the situation finalh* oblig^ tlie patrioianB and the senate to yield; and 
negotiations ensued, the imects of which were felt even os late os the impe- 
riiu epooh. 

The new compact between the two bmnobes of the Roman peculation, to 
wliicli was given nn intcrnationol form, provided that the plohehuis residing 
in the state sho^d bo oxgmised into nn independent body, having their own 
offii^ representatives tliat were to rival in power those of the patririans. 
In opposition to consuls were placed two plebrian trihones (usually 
called “people's tribunes”) who were later increased in number to four, ond 
after 457 to ten ; who were appmnted, according to ell probalnlity, tho 
state ossemblies of tlie jAebeums. Ghiavdians of the community In the trne 
sense of tlio word, their lediles bring ever at tlie servioe of tho plebeians ns 
priice and general administration agents, these chosen tribunes had the right 
and dnty to protoot their fellow plohrians against u^ustioa and inal* 
administration on the part of the oonsnls, to xcsolntolj uphold the right of 
appeal— -in a word, to intoTfero whenever the interests of tho plebeians 
scorned to bo ondanpered. Th0y were powerless on^ against dietator 
and the miUtary juiudiotion or imperium of the consuls outride the oity. In 
Rome they hud riie right to prevent, by making prompt and personal motoat, 
the excention of any patrician order whereat a ritizen might take offence ; 
nml also to blobk or veto any patrician meosaro recommeiidod to the ririzen 
body, whicli was found to be unjust. This was called tho r^gfat of xnteroes- 
sion, or the veto of tlie plebeian tribunes. 

Fkom tlicso circumstanecs it onanied that no tribune could, after the lOth 
of December, the date of accesrion to office, pass a single night outride the 
ri^ during the whole uflicial year ; ^ his house, moreover, havii^ to stand 
open night and day ns a refuge for any who might need protootion. To 
insure them perfect security- in tlie performonoo m tbrir duties the peisons 
of tlic plebeian tribunes were deelated “doubly sacred” and as such unas- 
sailable and inviolable. tVTioever committed on attaric on these personimeB 
wns said to fall under tho malediction of the gods ond was, oven aooordSig 
to earthly laws, adjndmd guilty of a crime punishable with deatii. Hence 
every patrician, oonsuls included, who in any way infringed the tribunes* 
rights, or offered them personal indignity cotild ha lield to strict ocoonni; 
in serious cases even arrested and brou^t before the tribunes thenuelves, 

P In tbe tlBO of the Ilanie War*, lionener, nc find the tritmnee mmetliiiea imdertaMng lonK 
joanpye un pulilie cominl*«ion^] 
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who hnd power to nifliot a ponnlty of fines or dcnUi. Prom their judgment 
however it wns possiblo to nppcnl l» the plcbciun nsscmblics. 

Uj) to Iho time of the great vravs with the Voicnlinos and the Celts, the 
civil clisscTisions witli wliicli Homo was torn constantly grew in importance 
and tncimcc, until shortly after the so-called deccmvirnl xioriod iho class con- 
diets had assumed a chaiuotcr entirely dilTcront from that borne b3' tlicm 
duriiif; the first half of the fifth ccnluiy n.o. Before the great crisis ushered 
ill h}* the dcccmviratc tho worlc of the xdubcian parl^'' leaders lind been limited 
to bringing their slnto within a fitato to completer organisation, widening tho 
breach that existed between the xdebcians and tho jtojndus^ or patrician bod}*, 
and endeavouring b}' ovoiy means in their power to lesson the authority 
exercised bj' patrician unicinla over the plebeians. This period during which 
the two divisions of the Itomaii xicoxdc met in a conllicl of iincxaraxilcd 
ferocity and hale, x>roscnl« Utile that can be dwelt on wdlh xdcasurc. Inci- 
dents of the most revolting nature arose from tlio extreme arrogance of the 
patrician jmnlli ; oven tho Avord nssnssinnlion lias froqncntl^* to be eraplo^^ed, 
while the internal strife hnd a serious ufTcct on the fortunes of the nation in 
the wars it was conslanU}’ waging nhroad. Yet even in those troubled limes 
the foreign foe would singularl}' inisrcchoii who counted on tho connivance 
of either xmlriciaiis or plebeians to open tn liini the city's door, since when an 
Gxlcnitd common danger threntoned, the divided factions united ns a rule to 
Xirrscnt a front solid and impenetrable ns a wall of brass. 

Portnimtol^* for tho future of Home the bcnl towards a constantly' widening 
sepaniliou between the plchcinns and the patricians received, in the dcccinvir 
period, an entirely diflVrcnt turn- IVom that time the idcbciau leaders woi-o 
chiefly occupied in winning fur their constituents their proper social and 
jioliticul position in tlie Konuan state, with the balance leaning strongly*, 
up to the decisive battle for the hcgcniony on the A])cnnine x^^^ibisuln, to the 
side of the xmrcly- political questions of dispute. 'I'lic synupallij* of modern 
<»b*'ervers is almost enlirch' with the ])lobcinns. Tlie dcinands were moderate 
iitul the political views of the energetic honnurablo Uomaii x^ensants were 
immeasurably Iiighcr Ihnii those of the Greek dcinocrats.* 

In spite of all tlic lienl and pncsion evinced on botli sides, revolution was 
the last thing the parties thought of up to the very time of the Gracchi. 
AVherens in Hollas the lriumx>haiit ]iarty rarely receded from a xmsilion oiico 
taken or nhandoned any iircteiislons however lofty, the Itomaii xiensaiit assem- 
blies contented themselves with claiming merely what, according to our 
modern ideas, was their jubI due. Attacked as they frcquoiilly were in their 
diTpcst intorcst.s, the only revenge dreamed of by the plebeians was scccs- 
hIou — the voluntary cutting of tlieiimdvo.s adrift from the patrician state ; 
and their end at Inst attained, in good qualities ns iti bad they inaiiifc.stcd ])rc- 
riscly the saine robust qualities tbat cbaractcrificd their palrieinn adversaries, 
'J'lieir subsequent acts fuliv jiistifled their course, since in their iniblic afthirs 
they* rt'vealcd a vigour and capacity well-nigh inexhaustible. 

But we must not judge the jintriciau class too Imrshly ; revolting ns their 
laws against debtow appear to us, wo arc not jusUficd in attributing their 
adroitly maintained policy of rcsist.'niee purely to the arrogance and selfish- 
ness of rt jirivilegcd class, nor their refusal to admit 2)Ichcians to equal innr- 
riagu laws and municltial ofliecK entirely to base liy'pocrisy*. ^^''o must, 
moreover, talcc into account the natural hesitation of an old, experienced 
governing body to give the leadership in pul die affairs into tlie hands of new 


[1 This Mcnlhetl iiol lirtil liy nil bcliolnrs,} 
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and untried elements ; and the plebeians themselves, far from despising the 
adversaries they so deeply hated^ never failed to recognise those sterling 
qualities by which in peace and war they had achieved such signal service 
to the state, and elevated them to the position of models for their own 
character and conduct. And finally, at the decisive turning points in the 
evolution of Rome’s ancient constitution, it was not before superior might that 
the patricians lowered their banner and reached out the hand of friendship 
to their foe; it was solely in obedience to their own patriotic perception of 
what was best for the state and to the force of innei* necessity. 

The wonderful tenacity displayed by both the divisions of the people in 
their conflicts with each other, proclaims them to be of one blood, and to 
liave in actual fact but one cause, that of their agricultural interests. This 
kinsliip further explains the conservative character of these struggles, and 
the aristocratic tendencies constantly to be observed in the Homan adminis- 
tration from the time of the complete triumph of the plebeians down to that 
of the elder Cato. It was these class struggles and the manner in which 
they were carried on that gave the Homan constitution, as it gradually 
developed through succeeding generations, that stability and elasticity that 
later excited in more than one Greek statesman feelings of envy. 

One failure, however, ^vas not Bxmred this people, in spite of that practical 
sense that led them on only tried political ground, and caused them to advance 
by Buccebsive cautious steps rather than by means of dangerous innovations. 
It was precisely this conservative character maintained throughout by the 
Homan constitution that prevented the problems that confronted it from 
ever finding complete solution, that cumbered it with a number of empty, 
useless forms, and g^ve new life to certain dangerous elements — notably that 
of dualism — that were later, when the creative power of the people was on 
the wane and the national character for ability and skill about to disappear, 
to unfold in disastrous might. 

The first period of inner dissensions, that extending to the middle of the 
fifth century 23. c.y has not completely been niade known to us; historical 
accounts being so intermingled with myths and the chronicles and traditions 
of noble families as to be wholly unreliable. The period was certainl^'^ char- 
acteHsed, however, by incessant feuds with the neighbouring populations, 
and in the interior hy the phase of the conflict between the patricians and 
the plebeians which revealed the two factions under their least favourable 
aspect. 

The resentment shown by the burghers and higher officials at the institu- 
tion of the plebeian tribunes caused for a number of years the most common 
use of the lattei'^s authority to be the protection from encroachment by the 
patricians and from the consequences of their own acts, such plebeians as 
had resisted unlawful taxation, or refused to render military service. The 
tribunes also, after 476 repeatedly upheld the rights of the plebeians in cases 
of breach of the compact with the patricians, and had the power to condemn 
any individual patrician who was guilty of such a breach to a heavy fine or 
even exile. Gradually the personal sanctity and inviolability of the tribunes 
had come to serve them ns a means of aggression rather than of mere defence. 
Wherever they chose to interpose, all hindrances disappeared from their 
path ; it was only when they contemplated some decided step tiiat their fel- 
low tiibunes had the right to interfere, all important measures being adopted 
by a council of the tribunes. 

This right of intercession soon assumed a high significance. Without 
actual legal right to resist the laws passed by patrician rulers the tribunes 
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yet could, by simply declaring’ their readiness to support the plebeluns in their 
passive stand against the demands of senate and consuls for troops of 'war, 
offer effectual opposition to the enforcement of tlio state’s decrees. In this 
way they came to have n widely extended power of intervention, and at an 
early date Uioy claimed the right of boin^ present at all meetings of the sen^ 
ate. Unquestionably the mass of the citizens would, gladly Imve seen the 
plebeian tribunes driven from office, and on both sides party hatred ran high. 
In this period tradition, untrustworthy as history, places the murder (473) of 
Gciiuciiis, the tribune, and the legcncl of Coriolanus. 


SPURIUS CASSIUS AND THE FIRST AGRARIAN DAW 

The taxation abuses and the tyranny of the laws regulating debt, as well 
as the monopoly by patricians of state domains, had been allowed to go 
uncorrcctcd until 494. In this year a high-minded citizen, Spurius Cassius 
yisccllinus, who was appointed consul for tho tliird time in 48G and who 
then brought about the alliance with the Hornicans, as he had earlier, in 
493, brought about that with the Latins, took an important conciliatory step 
in agrarian matters by proposing that tlio public lancm bo surveyed and given 
out in grants to the poorer plebeians, tho remaining portions to be rented to 
^intricians under mueb striotcr conditions of payment than formerly. His 
law, it ai)pears, was passed, but was never actuall}^ enforced.^ Out of revenge 
his comxiGcrs Imrlcd at him the accusation, fatal in republican Rome, of hay- 
ing aspired to mount tlio throne; and in tlio following year at the e.xpIration 
of his term of office lie was sentenced to death. ^ 

From this time until 46G, when it was again driven into oblivion by tlie 
pressure of outside wars, tbc tribunes demanded tho full enforcement of 
the Lex Chsfua. Important advance in the development of tho constitution 
was meanwhile made in another direction. With tho institution of tho tri- 
bunes, tbo informal, irrognlarly held mootings of tbc peasant assemblies were 
organised into tlio officially recognised diol of tho whole plebeian body, which 
excluding tho patricians and their clients (the latter now casting in their 
votes with tho plebeians in tlio centuriata, thus considerably strengthening 
llio position of tho xiairicinns in tins assembly) broko up into smaller assem- 
blies presided over by their tribunes and called the comiiia triluta (or 
assembly of the tribes) from the twenty-one district tribes into which tho 
new organisation had divided the plebeians. These assomblies or comitia 
offered nn opportunity to the tribunes gradually to educate the commonalty 
up to tho high 2 )olitical standard set by tlio ablest of tbo plebeians. 

In this manner alone could tbo plebeians develop their full strength and 
importance ns a class, since nil tho advantages conferred by ancient tradition 
and political routine, b^*- a clear insight into their own needs, and a firmly 
established social, religious, and political position, wore on Uic side of tho 
patricians, the plebeians having further to contend against tlio disadvantage 
of being widely senttorod over a great extent of territory and of having 
received no preparatory political training or instruction. It was precisely 
these Iiitxdranecs to tho advancement of their people that the more active 

JVforo probAbl}', ncconling to Herzog, m bis bill never boenmo a Imv ; nnd, as no record 
was inado of uiipasscd bills, wo do not know tbo preeiso nature of Ills proposal. Possibly It aimed 
tn rive tbc peasants n better tltlo to tbo lands they lield.] 

II. W*. — VOL. V. 2E 
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amonof the tribunes set about to ovorcome* A. series of truly iiotable ple- 
beian statesmen now came to tbo forOt the ^^st pronunont among tnem 
being the Icilii, tho Virginii, and later the Duilii. 

As early as 492 an Icilius had passed a law maKing it a punishable crime 
to interrupt or in any way disturb the tribunes when in the act of laying 
their criminal decisions before the plebeians in the assembly of the tribes. 
Furthermore the tribunes, preventing as they did any violent interruption of 
the process of development by holding the plebeians, in all their upward 
strivings, strictly to tiie line of legal right, came to be the most powerful 
factor in the gradual development and formation of the Homan constitution. 
In domestic legislation they also constantly took the initiative, being chiefly 
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concerned in gaining for the tribal assembly and their proceedings — which 
latter as merely 'Megislative monologues” had hitherto remained without 
result — a recognised position in the magistracy of the slate. Tlie centuriato 
assembly was at that time of comparatively little serrice to tlie plebeians. 
The plebeians eligible to vote greatly outnumbered the patricians of the 
same class; yet the arrangement of “voices” in the centuriata was such that 
the patricians largely predominated. The first census class consisted of eighty 
centuries, the mass of the members possessing the least means being united 
into one, while the second, third, fourth, and fifth census classes — those 
formed of tlie peasantry of the middle class — were divided up into ninety 
centuries. 

It was long, however, before the tribunes gained for their tribal assembly 
the recognition of tlie state. It was as late as 482, that the commonalty 

According to some authorities, he -nras hurled from tlie Tarpeian Bock : other aucient 
writers assert that bis father put him to death.] 
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vras entirel 3 ^ bound to tho choice of tlic consuls and senutc in consular elec- 
tions, nnd it was onlj^ in 473 — when the uprising provoked hy the murder 
of the tribune Genucius, brought an able and energetic plebeian, Volero 
Publilius, foru^ard ns lender of the plebs — that au 3 ^ important step was mad© 
in advance. ’ In the 3 "ear 471 this tribune, b 3 r securing the passage of a law 
providing tb.it the election of the tribunes and rodiles should be ratified b^^ 
the tnbal assenlbl 3 ^ raised this bod 3 * to a position beside that of the national 
assenibl 3 ’’ as an organ of the state with a special function in state legislation. 
The right of the plebs to deliberate ana reader decisions in their separate 
assemblies was thus recognised, and their hope of one da 3 * taking legisla- 
tive initiative” made an actual fact. All measures proposed by them, drawn 
up in the form of petitions to tho senate, must pass through the hands of tho 
tribunes, and the senate had no longer the right to reject such proposals 
straightwa 3 % but must first take counsel upon them with the tribunes. In 
case of approval by the senate the rogations (where the}" did not relate ex- 
clusivel}: to the affairs of the plebeians) were laid before the curiate nssembl}^ 
ns the last step prelimimiiy to their passage as laws.^ 


THE INSIITUTIOK OF THE DBCBMVIRATB 

According to the fragmentar}'' accounts that have been banded doum 
there was a long cessation of the civil strife in consequence of the iieavy 
burden of wars and pestilence under wliioli Rome at one time laboured: but 
the old struggle was finally renewed under conditions that made possible an 
entire change of tactics on the part of the plebeian leaders. In the year 462 
the tribune Caius Torentilius Harsa proposed a measure — adopted the fol- 
lowing 3 'ear by the united college of tribunes — that empowered the com- 
monalty to appoint a committee of five plebeians who should frame certain 
laws for the limiting and regulating of the arbitrory power of punishment 
exercised by the consuls in suits against plebeians i just so much judicial 
power as the plebeian allowed him should the consul wield, but he was not 
to rule aocordiug to his own whim and pleasure. The aim of tliis measure 
was to complete the organisation of the plebs as an independent organ of tbe 
state, and to restrict ns far ns possible the funotions of patrician magistrates 
in tlie administration of justice. It naturally met with the most determined 
opposition on the part of the older citizens; and even the most liberal 
and clear sighted among the patrician statesmen were alarmed at this in- 
cursion of toe plebeians into a new field, since toe greatest sufferers from 
any increase in toe rights nnd independence of the plebs that would inevi- 
tably widen the gulf mready existing between governing power and people, 
would be themselves. Bitter and prolonged were tiie party struggles that 
ensued, tlie same tribunes being appointed year after year b}" the people’s 
assemblies, wliile the senate and the older citizens, with equal obstinac}', 
rejected again and again toe same old measures. The senate tried to con- 
ciliate the plebs by making otiier concessions, but in ^'uin ; finally in the 
year* 457 it gave ite consent to the number of the tribunes being increased 
to ten — a doubtful victory for tlie plebs, since among so many one or 
another could surely be found who could be induced by patrician infinence 

(7 The oomitia centarlata was now the great legislative body. At tnts earl}' period Uie 
tribunes could influence legislation by moral suasion or by obstructing the levy of troops, dis- 
turbing public business, and threats oi violence. The tribal nssembly had as yet no legislative 
power, Cf. Herzog, w] 
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to use his right of intercession against any plans of his colloagues that might 

be troublesome.^ ... . « m 

In one of the following years the consuls, A. Aternius ana Sp. iarpeius, 
passed a law limiting the hitherto unrestricted right of the consuls to impose 
projierty fines ; according to its terms no man (except in cases of appeal) 
could be sentenced to a hea'ider fine than two sheep or thirty head of cattle 
in one day. In spite of all this the obstinacy of the people’s party remained 
unshaken until the senate finally succeeded in effecting n compromise, 
whereby the power of the consuls to inflict punishment was considerably 
lessened, while tlie dangerous power of initial rogation by the tribunes was 
completely done away with. Between 454-452 an agreement with the trib- 
unes was reached that both divisions of the Roman people should have a 
common civil and criminal code, and the codification of the new statute book 
was intrusted to a commission of ten men appointed by the comitia centu- 
riata. The choice was made in 452, and the commissioners — decemvirs, 
so-called, including none but patricians — entered upon their functions hlay 
15th, 451. A complete reorganisation of the old S 3 'Btem being the work in 
hand, the magistrates, particularly consuls and tribunes, were, according to 
an ancient custom, suspended from office under a proviso that safeguarded 
the sworn rights and liberties of the commonalty, while it bound the trib- 
unes not to make appeal to the people, and their full power was given into 
tlie hands of the new governing body. 

The manner in wliich the decemvirs at first discharged their duties is 
well known ; so great was the legislative ability thej’ display'cd that dur- 
ing their first 3 'ear of office, 461, they brought to completion the main object 
of their work. A code was shortly after approved by the senate, and 
accepted by the comitia centuriata, and affixed in the form of ten copper tablets 
to tlie speaker’s pulpit in the Forum. Ten new decemvirs were appointed for 
the year 450, and among these were several plebeians, the first non-aristo- 
cratic office holders to act as representatives for the entire Roman peox>lc. 
Whatever may have been the plan of the politicians of that da}’, it never 
reached fulfilment ; as shortly after the completion of the new code, which 
comprised in all Twelve Tables, the decemvirate, headed by the brutally 
arrogant Appius Claudius,^ began to assume the character of the most intol- 
erable despotism. Dissatisfaction reached its height when Appius Claudius 
and his associates attempted, against all legal right, to retain their office 
after the 15th of May, 449, and undertook war against the Sabines and the 
iEquians.i» 


THE STORY OP VIRGINIA TOLD BY DIONYSIUS 

A plebeian, whose name was Lucius Virginius, a man inferior to none in 
military accomplishments, had the command of a century in one of the five 
legions that were emplo^'cd against the J^ui ; this person had a daughter, 
called from her father, Virginia, who far surpassed all the Roman virgins in 
beauty, and was promised in marriage to Lucias, formerly a tribune, the 

n As long as tho function of the tribunes was limited to tbe protection of the weak and to 
the^ obstruction of public business, an increase In number added strength ; but when they acquired 
a right to initiate legislation, their great number weakened them, as tlie text makes clear.! 

[2 Recent researches conTince Piskc « that Appius Claudius was a liberal, far-sighted states- 
man, neither brutal nor unnecessarily despotic , but it is hardly probable that anything can now 
disi>el the traditional Yiew. Unfarourable contemporary judgments arc seldom reversed by 
posterity.] 
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gniudtion of that Icilius W'lio first iustituted, and w'as first invested 
the tribunitian power. Appius Claudius, the chief of the decemvirs, having 
scon this virgin, who was now marriageable, as she was reading in a school 
(for the schools stood at that time near the Forum) he was presently capti- 
vated with her beauty, and tlie violence of his passion forcing him often to 
return to the school, liis frenz^^ was, by this time, increased. But, finding it 
impossible for him to many her, both because she u-as promised to another, 
and because he himself t^tis married ; and looking upon it, at the same time, 
to he below him to marry into a plebeian family, and contrary to the law, 
which he himself had inserted among those of the Twelve Tables, he first 
endeavoured to corinipt her with money 5 and, for that purpose, was continu- 
ally sending some women to her governesses (for Virginia had lost her mother) 
and gave tliem much, and promised more. The women he sent to tempt the 
governesses liad orders not to acquaint tliem witli tlie name of the man who 
was in love with Virginia, but only that ho was a person who had it in liis 
|)ower to do good and bad offices to those he thought fit. When he found 
himself unable to gain the governesses, and saw the virgin guarded even with 
greater care than before, his passion was inflamed, and he resolved upon 
more audacious measures. Then, sending for Llarcus Claudius, who was one 
of liis clients, a daring man, and ready for any service, he acquainted him 
with his x>cission; and, having instructed him what he would have him do 
and say, he sent bim away, accompanied with a band of the most profligate 
men. Claudius, going to the school, seized the virgin, and attempted to lead 
her away publicly through the Forum ; but there being an outcry, and a great 
concourse of people, he was hindered from carrying the vi^in to tlie place 
he had designed, and addressed himself to a magistrate. This was Appius, 
who was then sitting alone in the tribunal to hear causes, and administer 
justice to those who applied for it. But, when Claudius was going to speak, 
the people, who stood round the tribunal cried out and expressed their 
indignation, and all desired he might sta 3 ’' till the relations of the virgin 
were present. And Appius ordered it should be so. In a sliort time, Publius 
Numitorius, uncle to Virginia by her mother, a man of distinction among the 
plebeians, appeared with man^^ of liis friends and relations; and, not long 
after, came Lucius, to whom she had been promised b^* her father, accoiii- 
panied with a strong body of j'onng plebeians. He came to the tribunal 
out of breath, and labouring for respiration, and desired to know who it was 
had dared to lay hands upon a virgin, who was a Homnu citizen, and what 
he meant by it. 

All being silent, Marcus Claudius, who had laid hold on Virginia, spoke 
as follows : I have committed neither a rash nor a violent action in rela- 
tion to this virgin, Appius Claudius ; but, as I am her master, I take her 
according to law. I shall now inform you by what means she is become 
mine. I liavc a female slave, who belonged to my father, and has served a 
great many years. This slave, being witli child, was engaged bj" the wife of 
Virginius, whom she was acquainted witli, and used to visit, to give her the 
child she should be brought to bed of ; aud, in pcrfoi'mance of uiis promise, 
when delivered of this daughter, sho pretended to us that she was brought to 
bed of a dead child, and gavo the girl to Numitoria ; who, having no chil- 
dren, either male,’ or female, took the child; and, supposing it, brought it 
up. For a long time, I was ignorant of all this ; but now being informed 
of it, and provided Avith manj” credible witnesses, and having also examined 
the slave, I fl.y to that law, Avhich is common to all, and determines that the 
children shall belong to their mothers, not to those who suppose them j that, 
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if the mothers are free, the childi-cn shall bo free ; if those are slaves, the 
children shall bo slaves also ; and that both the children and the mothers 
shall have the same masters. In virtue of this law, I desire that I may lake 
the daughter of my slave, aiul I am ready to submit niy pretensions to a 
trial; and, if any one claims her, to give sufficient sureties to produce her at 
the time appointed; but if they desire to have this affair speedily determined, 
I am willing this minute to plead my cause before 3 'ou, and shall neither give 
security for licr appearance, nor offer niiytliing tliafc may ci-eato u deluj'. 
Let them choose uiiich of tlieae conditions they like best.” 

After Claudius lind said this, and added many entreaties that his chilni 
might not be less regarded than that of liis adversaries, because ho was his 
client, and of mean birth, the •uncle of Virginia answered in few words, and 
those such as were proper to bo addressed to a magistrate, sa^dng, that 
Virginius, a plebeian, was the father of this girl, and then abroad in tlie 
service of his country; that I^umilorin, his own sister, a woman of virtue 
and worth, was her mother, who died not many years before; that the -rirgin 
herself had been educated in such a manner as became a person of free con- 
dition, and a citizen of Rome; that she had been fiolcmnlj' betrothed to 
Icilius, and that the marriage had taken effect, if the war 'irith the Aiqui had 
not intervened; that, during no le.ss than fifteen 3 *car.s, Claudius had. never 
attempted to aver an^dhing of this kind to the relations of Virginhi, but 
that now the virgin was marriageable, and of distinguished bciuil^', he was 
charmed with it, and published an infamous calumny, contrived not indeed 

himself, but b^' n man who thought lie had a right to gralifj* all his pas- 
sions by all the metbods be could invent. He added that, as to the trial, the 
father liiin^jclf would defend the cause of his daughter wlieii ho returned 
from the campaign; and that, in the meantime, as ho was her uncle, and 
read)' to support her right, ho liimsolf claimed her person, to which he was 
entitled the laws; and in this, he insisted upon nothing that was either 
new, or not allowed to cverj' Roman, if not to ovciy other man, which is, that 
if it is pretended that any person is a slave, not the man who inaintniiiB that 
he is so, but he who assorts bis liberty, shall have the custody of fhat person, 
till the decision of the contest. And he said that Appius urns obliged, on 
man}’ accounts, to observe this institution; first, because he had inserted this 
ver 3 'law with the rest in the Twelve Tables; and, in the next place, because 
he was chief of the decern viititc; and, besides, that he was invested not only 
with the consular, hut also with the tribunitian, power, the principal function 
of wliich was to relieve such of the oitizens as were weak and destitute of 
all other lielp. He then desired liim to compassionate a virgin, wlio fled to 
him for assistance, and who had long since lost her mother, and was then 
deprived of her fatlicr, and in danger of losing not only her paternal fortunes, 
but also her husband, her country, and, the greatest of all human blessings, 
her liberty. And, Imving lamented the abuse to wliicli the virgin would be 
delivered up, and by that means raised great compassion in aU present, lie 
at last spoke of the time to be appointed for Ibc decision of Ibis cause* file 
urged that ho be given custody of the girl until the return of her father, 
Appius however refused this request. Icilius, the ^nrgin’s betrothed lover, 
protested that tJic outrage should never bo consiimmatecl while ho lived.! 

Icilius was going on, when the lictors, by order of the magislrato, kept 
him off from the tribunal, and commanded him to obey the scntcnec. Upon 
which Claudius laid hold on the virgin, and was going to toko her away, 
while she luing upon licr uncle, and her spouse* The people, who stood 
round the tribunal, seeing her in so moving an agony, cried out all at once, 
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ami, without regarding tho authority of llio niagistrato, fell upon those who 
were endeavouring to force her nwny. So that Claudius, fearing tho violence, 
quitted Virginia, and iled for refuge under tlic feet of tho decemvir. Appius, 
seeing all the people in a rngc, was at first greatly disordered, and in doubt 
for a considerable time wliat measures to take; then calling Claudius to the 
tribunal, and spealdng a few words to him, as it seemed, lio made a sign for 
tho luidienco to he silent, and said: Since I hud you are exasperated at the 
sentence I have pronounced, citizens, I shall waive the exactness of that part 
of it which relates to the giving sureties by Claudius for tho appearance of 
Virginia; and, in order to gratify you, I have prevailed upon my client to 
consent that the relations of the virgin sliall bail her till the arrival of her 
father. Take away tho virgin, therefore, Numitorius, and acknowledge your- 
self bound for her appearance to-morrow. For this time is suflicient for you 
both to give Virginius notice to-day, and to bring him hither in three oi' four 
hours from tho camp to-morrow.” And they desiring further time, he gave 
no answer, but rose up, and ordered his seat to bo taken away. 

He left the Forum full of anguish, distracted with love, and determined 
not to relinquish the virgin any more to her relations ; hut when she was 
produced by her surety, to take her away by force ; to place a stronger guard 
about his person, in order to prevent any violence from the multitude, and 
early to post a great number of his friends and clients round tho tribunal. 
That he might execute this resolution with a show of justice under the pre- 
tence of the non-appearance of the father, he sent some horsemen, whom he 
chiefly confided in, to the camp with letters for Antonins, who commanded 
tho legion in which Virginius served, to desire he would detain the man in 
safe custodj”, lest, when no was informed of the situation of his daughter, ho 
might escape out of the camp. But his design was prevented by the son of 
Kuinitorius, and the brother of Icilius, who being sent nwaj' by tho rest 
of her relations upon the first motion of this affair, as tliey were young, and 
full of spirit, rode full speed ; and, arriving at the camp before tho men sent 
by Appius, informed Virginius of everything which had passed ; who, going 
to Antonins, and concealing tho true cause of his request, pretended that lie 
had received an account of the death oE some near relation, whoso funeral 
and burial he was obliged by the law to perform ; and, by that means ob- 
tained his dismission; and, setting out in the evening wdth the youths, ho 
took a byroad for fear of being pursued both from tho camp, and the city; 
which really happened; for Antonins, having received the letters about 
the first watch, detached a party of horse after him, and others, sent from the 
oit)% patrolled all night in the road that led from tlie camp to Rome. When 
Appius was informed of the unexpected arrival of Virginius, ho was in a 
fury ; and, going to the tribunal with a great number of attendants, ordered 
the relations of Virginia to appear. When they were come, Claudius re- 
peated w'hat he had said before, and desired Appius to decide the contest 
without dola}', saying that both his informer and his witnesses were present, 
and that ho was ready to deliver up the slave herself to he examined. He 
ended all with a feigned lamentation, grounded on a supposed fear of not 
obtaining tho some justice with others, ns he had said before, because he was 
his client; and nlso'udth desiring that Appius would not relievo those whose 
complaints were the most affecting, but whose demands were the moat 
equitable. 

On the other side, the father of the virgin, and the rest of her relations, 
brought many just and well-grounded proofs to show the child could not 
have been su 2 >poscd; alleging that the sister of Numitorius, and wife of Vir- 
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gliiiufi) could have no probable reason to suppose a cliild, since she was tlioii 
young, and married to a young man, and had brought forth a child no very 
considerable time after her marriage ; neither, if she had been over so desir- 
ous to introduce a foreign offspring into her own family, would she have 
taten the child of ano^er person’s slave, ratlicr than that of a free woman 
united to her by consanguinity, or friendship, whose fidelity might have se- 
cured to her the possession of the child she had taken ; and, when she had it 
in her power to take either a male or a female child, she would have certainly 
chosen the former. For, after a woman is brought to bed, if she wants chil- 
dren, she must necessarily be contented with, and bring up, whatever nature 
produces ; whereas, a woman who supposes n child will, in all probability, 
choose one of that sex which excels the other. As to the informer, and the 
credible witnesses which Claudius said he would produce in great numbers, 
they disproved their testimony by this reason, drarni from probability, that 
Numitoria would never Irnve done a thing openly, and in conjunction with 
witnesses of free condition, which required secrecy, and might ha’S'e been 
transacted by one person, and, by that means, have exposed herself to have 
the girl taken from her by tlic master of the mother, after she had brought 
her up. 

While they were alleging these reasons, and many others of equal weight, 
and such as could admit of no I'cpiy, and at the same timo representing tlie 
calamities of the virgin in a very affecting manner, all who heard them, when 
they cast tlieir eyes upon her, compassionated the distresses in which her 
beaut}’ had involved her (for, being dressed in mourning, her looks fixed 
on tlie ground, and the lustre of her eyes drowned in tears, she attracted the 
regard of all the spectators ; such was her beauty, and such her grace, that slio 
appeared more than mortal), and all bewailed this unexpected turn of fortune, 
when they considered from what prosperit}* she n’as fallen, and to wdmt abuses 
and insults she was going to be exposed. They also refiected that, since the 
law which had secured their liberty was violated, nothing could hinder tlieir 
own wives and daughters also from suffering the same treatment, AVliilc they 
were making tlicse, and the like reflections, and communicating them to one 
another, they could not refrain from tears. But Appius, wdio was not in iiis 
nature a man of sense, being then corrupted with the greatness of his power, 
his mind distempered, and his heart inflamed with the love of Virginia, paid 
no regard to the reasons alleged in her favour, nor was moved with her tears, 
but even resented the compassion shown to her by the nudfence ; since ho 
looked upon himself to deserve greater compassion and to suffer greater tor- 
ments from that beauty which had enslaved him. Wrought up to madness, 
therefore, b}* nil these incentives, he had the confidence boSi to moke a shame- 
less speech, by which he plainly confirmed the suspicion that he liimself had 
contrived the calumny against tlie virgin, and to commit a tyrannical and 
cruel action. 

For, while they were going on to plead in her favour, he commanded si- 
lence; and all being silent, and the people in the Forum flocking to the tri- 
bunal from a desire to hear what he would say, he often turned his eyes here 
and there to observe the number of his friends, who by Ins orders had posted 
themselves in different parts of the Forum, and then spoke as follows : “ Tliis 
is not the first time, Virginias, and 3’ou who attend with him, that I have 
heard of this affair ; I was informed of it long ago, even before I was invested 
with this magistracy- Hear now by w'hat means it came to my knowledge : 
The father of this Marcus Claudius, wlien he was dying, desired mo to be 
trustee for his son, whom he was leaving an infant ; for the Clatidii arc hcrcdl- 
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tary clioiits to our family. During tlio time of tLis trust, 1 had informa- 
tion given me that Kumitoria Lad supposed this girl, Avliom she had received 
from the slave of Claudius ; and, upon examining into the matter, I found 
it w*as 80 . As it did not become me to stir in this affair myself, I thought it 
best to leave it to this man, when he grew up, either to take away the girl 
if lie thought lit, or to oome up to au accommodation with those who had 
brought her up, for a sum of money, or to gratify tliem mth tlie possession 
of her. Since that time, being engaged in public affairs I gave myself no 
furtlier concern about those of Claudius. But it is probable that when he was 
taking an account of his own fortunes lie also received the same information 
concerning this girl which had before been given to me ; neither does lie 
claim anything unwarranted by law, in desiring to take the daughter of his 
oini slave. If they would have accommodated this matter, it had been well ; 
but, since it is brought into litigation, I give this testimony in his favour, 
and decree him to be the master of the girl.” 

^YllQn those who were uncorrupted and friends of justice heard this sen- 
tence, they held up their hands to heaven, and raised an outcry mixed with 
lamentation and resentment; while the flatterers of tlie oligarchy gave 
acclamations capable of inspiring the men in power with confluence. And 
the assembly being inflamed and full of various expressions and agitations, 
Appius commanded silence, and said ; “ Disturbers of the public tranquillity, 
and useless both, in peace and war, if you cease not to divide the city and to 
oppose UB in the execution of our office, necessity shall teach you to submit. 
Think not that tliese guards in the Capitol and the fortress are placed them 
by us only to secure the city against a foreign enemy, and that we shall 
suffer you to sit here and taint the administration of the government. Bo 
more prudent for the future than you are now ; depart all of you who have 
nothing to do here, and mind your own affairs, if you are wise. And do you, 
Claudius, take the girl, and lead her through Forum without fearing any- 
one, for the twelve axes of Appius shall attend you.” After he had said 
this, the people withdrew from the Forum, sighing, beating their foreheads, 
and unable to refrain from tears; while Claudius was taking away the 
virgin, who hung round her father, kissing him, and calling upon him with 
the most endearing expressions. In this distress Yirgmius resolved upon an 
action, deplorable indeed, and afflicting for a father, but at tlie same time 
becoming a lover of liberty and a man of great spirit; for, having desired 
leave to embrace his daughter for the last time without molestation, and to 
say whnt he thought flt to her in private before she was taken from tlie 
Forum, he obtained it from the magistrate ; and his enemies retiring a little, 
lie held her in his arms, wliile she was fainting, sinking to tiie ground, and 
scarce able to support herself, and for some time called upon her, kissed her, 
and wiped off her tears that flowed without oeasing ; then, drawing her on 
by degrees, when he came to a cook's shop, he snatched up a knife from the 
table and plunged it in her breast, saying only this, send thee, child, to 
the Manes of thy ancestors with libe^y and innocence, for if thou hadst 
lived, that tyrant would not have suffered thee to enjoy cither.”^ An 

mnkcsVirginkia say: *' In tlt!s manner, my diiid, the cmly one in my power, do I 
eeoure your liberty.*' Liry contlimes as follows: “Then looking back on Appius, ^Wltk this 
blood, Appius, ' BAid ho, * 1 devote thee and thine head to perdition.* Appius, alarmed by the 
cry raised at suoh a horrid deed, ordered Vlrgiidns to be seized. But he, olearing a passage with 
the weapon wlierever he went, and protected also by a greet number of young men who escorted 
him, made his vray to the gate. lolUiis and Humltorlus raised up the lifeless b(»y and exposed it to 
the vlow of tlie people, deploring the villainy of Appius, the tatal beauty of the mtiiden, end the 
necessity which hud urged the father to the net. The matrons who followed joined their exclama- 
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“ Pompey after tbia g'lorlous success wrote largely of it to the Icings^ and 
commonalties ; and conceived hopes that in a short time Cicsar’s arm3% either 
oppressed by famine or terrified with disgracct would j'ield themselves to 
him ; especially the tribunes, fearful of being punished for a fault they know 
themselves guiltj' of. But the^-* and all the soldiers touched ivitli repentance 
as by divine inspiration, confessed themselves criminals ; and afllicted them- 
selves the more, that their general spoke Idndly to them, and granted them 
pardon before thej’ asked it : they would not forgive themselves ; but with 
a wonderful change desired, as a punishment of their fault, tlie^' might be 
decimated according to the custom of their ancestors, but he w'ould by' no 
means admit it ; which increased their shame the more that they sliould be 
guilty' of such cowardice in prejudice of the best man of the w'orld, and who 
most deserved their faith and their services. 

“ They besought him that at least he would punish the ensigns, w'ho liad 
been the cause of this rout ; for in flying they had only followed their col- 
ours ; and seeing Coisar could not resolve to do that, but with much ado 
would consent to the punishment of a few, his moderation begot in the 
mind of the soldiers a general joy'. 

“They began aU. with one voice to cry' out that he should lead them 
against the enemy’, that by gaining a new' victory' they' might wipe away' tlieir 
infamy' ; and in tlie sight of their gcneial they sw'ore by' whole companies 
one to the other, never to return from the fight but victorious. Wherefore 
his friends advised him to take the army at their words, and make trial of 
them upon this height of repentance before their zeal grew cooler ; but he 
answered them before all the multitude that he w'ould choose a time more 
proper to show tliem the enemy' ; cxiiorting them then to remember the good 
will they now protested, and in private he told his confidants that it was con- 
venient to let that fear which so late a loss had imprinted be worn a little out 
of the minds of the soldiery ; and by- temporising, let the fierceness of his 
enemies heightened by their late victory, be likewise a little cooled. He con- 
fessed w'ithal he had committed a great fault in coming to a camp so near 
Dy'rrhachium, where Pompey had nil things in abundance; whereas if he 
had drawn himself farther oR, they* might have met with equal difficulties. 

After having discoursed in this manner, lie came to ApoUonia, and from 
thence privately by night took his march towards Thessaly' ; and on the way, 
coming to a little city' called Gomphi, that refused to open their gates, he 
took it by' storm and gave the plunder to his soldiers ; wlio having long 
endured scarcity, fed now* bey’ond measure, and filled themselves with wine, 
especially the Alanianni, whose drunkenness made them ridiculous to all the 
rest: so that here again in all appearance Pompey lost a fair occasion of 
victory by' not pursuing an enemy- he despised ; hut lying still, whilst in seven 
days’ march he got into Thessaly', and encamped near Pharsalia.”c 

The pride of the ■v’ictorious party after the success of Dy’rrhachium Icnew’ 
no bounds. They- were in no hurry to follow the advice of prudent men 
and to get possession of Italy’ again. The danger, if it had ever existed, 
now seemed past. The rest of the campaign w’ould be nothing more than 
a safe march ; the wild plans of revenge W’ith which they’ had hoped to 
exceed the Sullanian restoration and its terrors seemed quite near their 
fulfilment. 

Such was the mood of the army, especially’ of the conceited y’oung aris- 
tocracy', when Pompey’s anny joined with Scipio’s corps at Larissa, wliilst 
Cato remained with eighteen cohorts at Dy'rrhachium, and the Pompeian 
fleet of three hundred ships dropped anchor at Corcy’ra. 
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Apparently nn attempt iras made to mitigate their severity in certain re- 
spects ; but the law of debtor and creditor still remaiuod extremely harsh, 
and the maintenance o£ the prohibition against marriage between patricians 
and plebeians, with the denial of all legal rights to tlio issue of sncli mar- 
riages, kept alive the most intense phase of the animosity felt toward each 
other by the divided classes. On the other hand the new statutes sought 
to overthrow the former evil piacticcs in consequence of which patricians 
and plebeians accused of capital political crimes were certain to receive severe 
sentence, the first from the tribal assembly, the 
second from the curinta. Hereafter the oenturi- 
ate assembly was to he the sole organ of tlie peo- 
ple's will in the trial and judgment of criminal 
offences. It was apparently at this epoch also 
that the Romans di'st caused their raw supplies 
of copper ore to be minted in copper coins* 

Under tlie conduct of the consuls Horatius 
and Valerius, and of the able and energetic tri- 
bune of the jdebs, M. Duilius, the affairs of Rome 
wore soon brought into a condition of order and 
peace. A series of laws were set in operation 
which ma}" be looked upon as the Magna Charta 
of the plebs, and on the proposition of the con- 
suls the right of appeal was confirmed by the 
cculuriate assembly, and given the most solemn 
and binding form, so that no magistrate (the 
dictator himself, who had retained all his former 
powei', not excepted) who had pronounced seji- 
tence of death without admitting the right of 
appeal to the people could be a second time 
elected to ofiice. The inviolability of the peo- 
ple’s tribunes was again declared, and safe- 
guarded anew by a special enactment of tlie 
citizens under the sanction of the gods; and, 
representatives of the entire people as tliey were 
henceforth, their official organisation underwent 
important changes. 

This was the beginning of the period during 
which patricians were driven by various causes 
to seek the protection of the tribunes, and the senate fi'equently availed 
itself of their suppoi't to break the opposition of the consuls. Their share 
in the transactions of the senate was now formally recognised; but they 
could still impose only money penalties on patrician opponents summoned 
before the tribal aBsembl}^ and when they contemplated bringing a capital 
charge they were obliged to apply first to the patrician magistrate, who 
would himself lay the charge before the oenturiata. With the increase in 
importance of their position the tribimcs received the right to take auspices. 
The election of quiestors, who as yet acted only in matters of finance, was 
also given over, in 447, to the tribunes under supcr^'ision by the consuls. 

The great advance made b3* the plebs during the crisis the state had 
passed through was best evidenced tlie altered position of the tribal as- 
sembly which, in obedience to the Valerio-Horjitinn lau' that declared the 
decisions of the plebs as uttered in the tiibal asscmbl3' to be binding on 
the entire people, was given equal rights with the ceuturiata and elevated 
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beside it to tbe importance of a second national assembly. Widely different 
interpretations bave been given of the actual functions aud position of the 
tribal assembly up to the time of the Tarentine War; but the views which 
seem most acceptable state that in order to become laws the decisions of 
the tribute in general matters, as well as those of the centuriata, needed the 
sanction of the senate, merely as a form, perhaps, and without any special 
pro'idso attached. The position of the senate appears to liave remained un- 
changed in so far as that the tribunes were obliged to take counsel with that 
body and obtain its consent or authority before undertaking tbe passage of 
any*^measures that might require in their carrying out the full executive 
machinery of the state. This vras the more necessary in that the senate, 
under the republic, had gradually assumed entire control of the state’s 
finances; and neither the consuls nor the dictator himself, with all his un- 
limited power, could touch any of the public funds without the senate’s 
express consent. 

Tbe tribal assembly, unhampered as it was by the complicated business 
routine that marked the proceedings of the centmriate assembly, offered the 
best field for the further development of the Boman state. Here the popu- 
lar assemblies under the tribunes took a leading part in legislation, and tlie 
plebeians carried into the camp of the old citizens an active political war 
that was as ever directed towards levelling the distinctions that still sepa- 
rated them from the aristocratic classes, and gaining for themselves the rights 
and privileges that should be theirs under an impartial state rule. 

Thus we see that from the close of the great crisis the plebs contin- 
ued to gain ground slowly but surely. Aside from the rustic population, 
that lived widely scattered in villages or on country estates and were seldom 
brought into the current of politico agitation unless great interests were at 
stake ; there was still another class of plebeians who took no part in the gen- 
eral strife but bent their energies solely towards securing and making perma- 
nent their newly wou advantage, and establishing peac^ul relations with the 
aristocratic families. These designs were greatly aided by the fact that 
the leadership in all the upward movements of the plebs fell naturally into tlio 
bands of the richest and most able, politically, among them. It was only at 
a later period, when the issue at stake was the winning of a great political 
aud agricultural victory for the benefit of tbe entire oommunity, that tbe 
>^esser and poorer peasant landholders, whose interests were more deepl}' 
involved than those of any other class, rose in union and brought to bear on 
the higher rank that mighty, irresistible pressure which is in their power to 
exert. Under these conditions the political conflict took on the character 
of a “ class war,” with all the statesmanship, shrewdness, and craft, usual to 
such contests. 


THE CAlOTIiErAN LAW 

The first successful assault made bhice the great crisis on the position of 
the aristocrac 3 ’' in the state was that of the tribune Caius Ganuleius, who 
in 446 B.c. caused the passage of a rogation which raised the prohibition 
against marriages between patricians and plebeians, and declared tbe full 
legality of such contracts. The chief object of this reform was to assure 
tbe rank and position of the patrician father to the children of plebeian 
women, the old law having declared all children of mixed marriages to be- 
long to^ the order of plebs. Tliis victory was particularly important from 
a jiolitical point of view, since it paved the way for the final coalescence 
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of the tTVo parties of the state. Encouraged by their success the tiibuties 
prox>ured to push a noAv measure which, brought forward simultaneously 
witli the rogation of Cnnuleius, had for design to facilitate the appointment 
of idebeians to the consulate, by leaving it open to the citizens to select for 
the ofSce cither plebeians or patricians. After a prolonged contest the old 
citizens yielded in so far as to effect a coinpi^omise agreeing to admit to 
consular power such plebeians as had distin^ished Uiemselves in a militoxy 
cai*cer. The centuriate assembl}'' appointed in place of consuls and to the 
same teim of office military tribunes, invested witli full consular authority, 
and to this position, winch was decidedly infeiior to that of consul iu dignity 
and rank, plebeians were now eligible. For long this victory was one in 
theory only to the plebeians, the question constantly ansing whether at the 
next election consuls or consular tiibunes were to be appointed. Finally, 
in 441, the old-oitizen party forced the newly elected military tribunes, 
among whom were doubtless two plebeians, to resign after only a few 
months, pretexting errors made in taking the auspices at their election ; 
and for Ihe remainder of that year and the whole of the year following 
patrician consuls were (^pointed. As a result of such chicanery the consuL 
ship was tilled by none but patricians up to the year 401 b.o. 

SimultaneouSy with the establishment of consular tribunes the patricians 
introduced a new system of tactics to defend their political position, being 
led tliereto partly by the constantly increasing mass of pubuc affairs that 
passed under their hands. They withdrew one after the other from the 
consulsliip several important functions which they placed in the hands of 
officials newly created for that puipose, and thus secured to themselves the 
conduct of some of the weightiest of the state’s affaii*s. As the plebeian 
consular tribunes were persistently denied all share in the administration of 
justice, two new patnoian officers of state were appointed called censors, to 
whom was entrusted the estimate and establishment every tive years of the 
budget, the framing of the list of citizens, the assessment for taxation, 
the holding of the census, and the right of tilling vacancies in the senate 
and of striking undesirable names on the lists of senators, knights, and 
citizens. 

The office of censor as oiaginally instituted was to last for the period of 
a lustrum, or five years ; but in 4S4 the term was limited to one year and a 
lialf. Usually tiUed by former consuls or military tribunes, the position of 
censor gradually rose in dignity and power until it came to be the highest 
office in the Homan state. The later censors also hud the right of punming 
such citizens as had been guilty of dishonourable or immoral conduct, with- 
out lapdng themselves directly open to the action of the law, by means of a 
so-called censorial “note.” All senators who had fallen under their censure 
must resign their seat, all knights must forego performing their duties on 
horseback, and all citizens must withdraw from the associations of their tribe 
and submit to au incieased tax. 

Meanwhile the slow but steady onward maroli of the plebeians was not 
to be withstood. In the year 421 a proposal was made and adopted declar- 
ing them eligible to the qusestorsbip, and in 409 three out of four positions 
of qurestor were awarded to plebeian candidates. From the fact that after 
400 one or more plebeians were regularly appointed to the military tribunate ^ 
it would appear that the road to political equalit}*^ between the two great 

U As a matter ot fact, plebeians were represented in the office for bnt two or three years ; it 
then fell csclushely into the hpjida of the patriciau9< Cf Herzog «'] 
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Romau orders at last lay open. And indeed the nation would have pro- 
gressed to full and peaceful development botli at Jiome and abroad had not 
the orderly course of events been suddenly and disastrously broken in upon 
by a terriole storm of war* 


EXTEBNAL WABS 

Since the conclusion of the alliance with the Latins and the Hernioans 
scarcely a year had passed that was not marked by conflicts between the 
Romans, aided by their new allies, and one or another of their foes in cen- 
tral Italy — the attitude of the Romans during these hostilities, as late as the 
middle of the fifth century, .being for the most part one of defence. At 
the time of the institution of the people’s tribunate Rome’s most dangerous 
enemy were the Etruscans of Veii, a people with whom she had waged, 
since 483, a bitter and disastrous frontier war. After a defeat suffered by 
the Veientines in 476, a truce to last four hundred months was concluded, 
which was not broken until 437. 

Baring this time the feuds with other adversaries raged all the fiercer, 
that with the Sabines, which had commenced in 506, lasting until the great 
victory won by the consul, M. Horatius, in 449. Since then Rome’s pence 
had not been menaced from that quarter, all the vigorous young men of true 
Sabine blood having, as it appears, deserted their native cantons to follow 
tlie fortunes of their Sabellian kindred in the conquest of southern Italy. 
Hence the more prolonged and obstinately fought were the heavy wars 
carried on by the Romans against the brave lEquians, and those ancient foes 
of Latium, the mighty, warlike VolscianB.& 

The accounts of these various triumphs give a vivid impression of Rome os 
a growing power. But there occurred just^about this time an event that enables 
us to gauge its real magnitude somewhat more accurately than we might 
otherwise be able to do. This event was the capture of the city by a band of 
adventurers who are supposed not greatly to have exceeded four thousand in 
number. This little company, with a Sabine named Herdonius at its head, 
sailed down the Tiber in the dead of night, and landing not far from the Eoium, 
made its way up the Oapitoline Hill, seemingly unobserved, until it reached the 
Porta Fandana, where the guards were easily overcome. It appears that this 
gate was always open and the adyenturers thus had easy access to the heart of 
the city. They soon succeeded in taking possession of the Capitol and Axx^ 
and they strove with some success to incite the slaves to revolt. The invaders 
were ultimately overcome with the aid of the Tusculans, the leader and his 
entire band being either slain in the fight or captured and put to death. 

Little is known of the origin of this attempt, "It may possibly,” says 
Dyer,^ “ have been originated by Gseso Quinctins, son of Gincinnatus, who was 
an exile ; but that he took a personal share and perished in the enterprise, as 
Kiehuhr and, after him, Br. Arnold have assumed, there is not a tittle of 
evidence to show,” This question is of no very great importance, hut the 
incident, as showing how small a company of marauders might embarrass the 
State, throws light upon the tumultuous conditions of the time. Still, as Byer 
suggests, the attempt could not possibly have been permanently successful^ 

In the wars of this period, to whi^ reference is made above, all the efforts 
of the Volscians were directed towards acquiring the territory to the north, and 
that on the sea-coast and on the river Trerus, while the .^^uians strove to 
extend their dominions westward and south-westward as far as the Latin- 
Roman domains. 
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The Romans, on their side, sought to check the groTPth of tlie Yolscinns 
by sprc.'iding out parallel \rith tliem ; and they immediately planted settle^ 
ments or rather military posts all through the mountain regions between 
the Trerus and the Pontine marsh, to separate the eastern tribes of 
the Yolscinns from those ot the western. At times very serious in chnincter, 
this war was carried on for a long period witliout any advantage to the 
Latins or the Romans, until at last, after 487, the struggle was brought 
almost to the very doors of Rome.^ Step by step the iEquians pushed on 
until the}*' gained possession of the Latin marshes as far ns Mount ^gidus, 
on the eastern wall of the Alban hills ; and it was this chain of mountains 
that the latter made the starting'^point of all their marauding expeditions 
into the Roman territory. It was 459 before a change came that was favour- 
able to the Romans. In tliis year the western branch of the Yolscians 
which for seventy years had not taken up arms against Rome, concluded 
a formal pence with the Romans, doubtless sacrificing thereto their capital, 
Andum, wliich had so frequently been the object of dispute. Relieved on 
that side, the Romans could now direct nil their power against the iEquians 
and the eastern Yolscians and in 431 there came a decidedly favourable 
turn in their affairs. 

Probjibly the Yolscians had been considerably weakened by incursions 
from the constantly expanding Sabellian tribes in their rear, and the Romans 
now took the offensive against them with growing success until piece by 
piece they regained all tlie territory that had formerly been taken from the 
Latins. The ASquions were driven back to their highlands, and the country 
of the eastern Yolscians, turned into a seat of war, was traversed in 408 
by the Romans who plundered on all sides. So weakened were Rome’s 
adversaries in 404 tliat they looked on passively at the siege and capture of 
Yeii* In 400 Tarracina was taken, and in 898 Girceii was freshly colonised, 
so that even in the later period when it had attained its greatest size all 
of Latium was either subject or allied to Rome. Moreover as a result of 
these struggles, and during their course, the compact between the Romans 
and their Latin allies grew into a sort of hegemony, the Romans claiming the 
sole right to decide in all matters relating to wars and contracts, while 
the Latin prmtors ceased to alternate with the Roman generals as com- 
manders-in-chief of the army, and the positions of staff officers in the allied 
troops, at first open otdy to men appointed by the Romans, soon came to 
be filled almost exclusiyely by the Romans themselves. 

The close of the fifth centuty was also marked by new conflicts between 
the Roman-Latin nations and the Yeientines.* The peace with tliis people 
which had lasted so many years came to an end in 438, when the Roman city 
Fidcnro, on the Tiber, fell into the possession of Yeii. In 437 a war broke 
out that was interrupted in 434 by the conclusion of an eight years’ truce, 
then resumed until tlie total overthrow of Fidenm in 425, aRer which it ter- 
minated in a second truce of twenty years. During all this period of truce 
the political situation of tlie Rasena, the race that had for long been power- 
ful in Italy, was so adverse that the Romans were led to entertain tlie project 
of entirely destroying Yeii and tlien proceeding northward from the Tiber 
on a grand conquering expedition against Etruria. The power of the 
Rasena had attained its height in the beginning of the fiftli century when, 
firmly established on their three mainland districts, in alliance with the 
Cartfiaginians they made Greeks and Italians feel their supremacy on the 

U “After these events," says I^utroplus,/ “ a census was held In the dty , in which the nuinher 
of the cUtsens was found to he 110,810.“} 
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T^’rrheni.'iii Sea. Etruria liad also owned for man^' decades — ns Carthage 
had, since 500, owned the island of Sardinia-^ the coast lands of Corsica ; 
hut these possessions were seriously threatened hy the rise in power of the 
Hellenes. 

Since the crushing defeat suffered by the Etruscans in 474 at the Lands 
of Hiero I of Syracuse and the Greeks of Cyme, in a sea battle near that 
town, Syracuse, Tarentum, and hlnssilia had further impaired their pre- 
dominance on the Italian seas. The Campanian province of Etruria nud 
northern Italy were also about that time menaced simultaneously by differ- 
ent but equally powerful enemies. The danger on the Campanian side was 
from the Sabellian populations. At the time of Tarquinius' departure the 
Samnites had prob^ly been long in possession of the mountainous regions 
extending between the lowlands of the Apulian and Campanian coasts, and 
since the middle of the fffth century had sent out successive conquering 
expeditions which, penetrating further and further southward and seaward, 
threatened equal danger to the Italians and the Etruscans. Simultaneously’ 
with the uprising of the Lucanian Sabellians in Magna Grmcin, in the third 
decade before the close of the fifth century, Campanian Sabellians invaded 
the beautiful regions on the Gulf of Naples. In 420 the Greeks lost Cyme — 
henceforth Italian Cumae — but continued to have dominion in and around 
Naples for several centuries, and in 424, when Etruscan Capua fell, the 
Hnsenn were driven forever from that part of Italy. 

More disastrous still to the Rasena of northern Italy were the conquests 
of the Celts, a people destined to play the gloomy role of destroyer, who liad 
lately made violent irruption among the Italian races. 

Their irresistible onward sweep against the Etruscans seems to have taken 
place in the early part of the fifth century, some time after the first migratory 
tribes had wandered out of Gaul. During the last three decades of tne cen- 
tury the Celtic swarms also crossed tlie Padus and extended their conquests 
into the lowlands ns far as the Adriatic Sea. So engrossed were the Etrus- 
cans of the regions between tlie Aino and the Tiber in their efforts to repel 
these invading hordes, that they had neither time nor thought to give to Veil 
which liad been liarassed hy the Romans since 405. This war, during the 
course of wliioh Veii was first blockaded in 404, then regularly invested in 
408, marks a threefold epoch in the history of Rome. With it tlie Romans 
took the first step in the perilous path of foreign conquest, and departed 
from tlicir old-time custom of short summer campaigns, the troops remaining 
the whole winter through iu the lines and camps with which A'eii was sur- 
rounded. This innovation was made possible by a resolution adopted by the 
senate that foot soldiers should bo paid wages by the state ; and a great 
amelioration Avas brought in the condition of the peasants and their grown 
sons, who were obliged to leave their farms in charge of their wives and ser- 
vants while serving in the army, though tliey were under the same neoessit}* 
of raising tribute as before. The perseveinnoc of the Romans, ooupled with 
the ability of their first true military*- leader, M. Furius Camillus, at last 
gained for them a A’ictory over the stubbornly defended town. Tlie list of 
Rome’s great generals opens with the name of the conqueror of Veii. A 
man possessing in the highest degree all the qualities of a commander, he 
first came into prominence in 401 ; and it ivas as dictator, in 896, that he 
took Veii by storm and completely destroyed it as a political commonwealth, 
thereb}" achieving the greatest victor^s from a political, military, and terri- 
torial point of view, that had fallen to the Roman arms since the expulsion 
of the Tarquinians. 
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The trnrlike spirit of the Romans and their thirst for conquest were raised 
to a high pitch by this success. Soon their might extended unbroken from 
the limits of the Ciminian forest, then an impenetrable wilderness, which 
they conquered between 895 and 391, to the southern frontiers of Latium. 
But their difHoult apprenticeship was not yet at an end, for just then the 
Celts subjected them to a test which their political and military ability could 
not withstand ; and both in its inner and outer development the Roman state 
received si check from wMdi it could not readily recover. & 


Legends of the Volsoian and JIEquian AVaks 

There are some famous legends connected with these threefold wars, wdiich 
cannot be omitted bj’^ any writer of Roman history. These are tlie legends 
of Ooriolanus, of Cincinnatus, and of the Fabian gens. The exact time to 
which they refer is micertain; nor is it material to determine. They fall, 
however, within the period now under consideration. 

CORIOLANtJS and THE YOLSOIANS 

Caius Marcius was a youth of high patrician famil 3 *, descended from 
the Sabine lung, Ancus Marcius ; and he was brought up by his motlier 
Volnmnin,^ a true Roman matron, noble and generous, proud and stem, im- 
placable towards euomios, unforgiving tounrds the faults of friends. Cams 
grow up udth all the faults and virtues of his mother, and was soon found 
among the chief opponents of the plebeians. He won a civic crown of 
oalv for saving a fellow-oitizen nt tlie battle of Lake Regillus, when he was 
seventeen years of age. But he gained his chief fame in the Yolscinn Wars. 
For the Romans, being at war wdth this people, attacked Corioli, a Latin city 
ti'hioh then had fallen into the hands of the Volsoians. But the assailants 
tvere driven back by the garrison ; when Caius Maroius rallied tiie fugitives, 
turned upon his pursuers, and, driving them back in turn, entered the gates 
along with them ; and tlie city fell into the hands of the Romans. For tliis 
brave conduct he was named after the city wliioli he had taken, Caius 
i^Iarcius Coriolanus. 

Now it happened, after this, that the Roman people being much dis- 
tressed b 3 * having their lands ravaged in war, and tillage being uegleoted, a 
great dearth ensued. Then Gelo, the Greek Idng of Syracuse, sent them 
ships Indcn wdtii corn, to relieve the dtsti*ess. It was debated in the senate 
how ihis com should he distributed. Some were for giving it away to the 
poorer sort ; some were for selling it at a low price ; but Coriolanus, who 
was grcatl}' enraged at the concessions that had been made to the plebeians, 
and hated to see them protected by their new officers, the tribunes, spoke 
Ycliomently against these proposals, and said: “AVhy do they ask us for 
corn? The}* have got their tribunes. Let tbem go back to the Sacred Hill, 
and leave us to rule alone. Or let tlieni give up their tribunes and then 
the}” ^uill have the corn.’* This insolent language wrought up the plebeians 
to n height of fury against Caius Marcius, and they would have torn him in 
pieces ; but their tribunes persuaded them to keep their hands off ; and then 
cited liim before the assembl}* to give account of his conduct. The main 
bod}’' of the patricians were not inmiiied to assist Coriolanus ; so, after some 

P Tliat Is, nccordlnp: to Plutarch. < Ollier authorities give Veturia ns the name of liis mother 
and voliunnia as that of his wife.] 

a. W. — VOL, V. L " 
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violent struggles, he declined to stand his trial, but left Home, shaking the 
dust from his feet against his thankless countrymen ^iov so he deemed tliem), 
anil voTving that they should bitterly repent of ha\’ing drived Caius Marcius 
Goriolanus into exile. 

He Tvent straight to Antium, another Latin city which had become the 
capital of the VolscianS) and going to the house of Attius Tullius, one of 
the chief men of the nation, he seated himself near the hearth by the house' 
hold gods, a place which among the Italian nations was held sacred. When 
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Tullius entered, the Roman rose and greeted his former enemy : “ My 
name,*’ he said, “is Caius Marcius; my surname, Goriolanus — tim only 
reward now remaining for all my services. I am an exile from Rome, 
luy country ; I seek refuge in the house of my enemy. If ye will use my 
services, I will serve you well ; if you would rather take vengeance on me, 
strike, I am ready.” 

Tullius at once accepted the offer of the “banished lord” ; and determined 
to break the treaty which there then was between his people and the Romans. 
But the Volscians were afraid to go to war. So Tullius had recourse to fraud. 
It happened that one Titus Atinius, a plebeian of Rome, Avas -warned in a 
dream to go to the consuls, and order them to celebrate the great games over 
again, because they had not been rightly performed the first time. But he 
was afraid and would not go. Then nis son fell sick and died ; and again 
he dreamed the same dream; but still he would not go. Then he was 
himself stricken with palsy ; and so he delayed no longer, but made his 
friends carry him on a litter to the consuls. And they b^ieved bis words, 
and the great games were begun again with increased pomp ; and many of 
the Volscians, oeing at peace with Rome, came to see them. Upon this 
Tullius went secretly to the consuls, and told them that his countrymen 
were thronging to Rome, and he feared they had mischief in their thoughts. 
Then the consuls laid this secret information before the senate ; ana the 
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senate decreed tliiit nil Volnciuns should depaii from Home bcfoi'e sun* 
set. Tins decree seemed to the Volsoiaiis to be a ^TOnton inanlt, tind they 
went home in n rage. Tullius met liicm on their way liomc at the fountain 
of Kerentinn, whore the Latins had been wont to hold tlieir councils of old ; 
and he spoke to them and increased their anger, and persuaded them to break 
off their treaty with tlic Itoiiiaiis. So the A^olscians made u^ar against Rome, 
and cho><c Attius Tullius and Cnius ^laroius the Roman to be their ooni*' 
luaiidcrs. 

The nriu3' advanced against Koine, ravaging and laying waste all the 
hauls of the plebeians, but lotting those of tho pntriemns remain untonched* 
Tliis increased the jealousy^ between the orders, and tho consuls found it 
iiiipos<!ibIo to raise <in nriiiy to go out against the enemy. Coriohtiius took 
one Latin town after another, and even the Volscians deserted their own 
general to servo under his b.'inncrs. He now advanced and encamped at the 
Cluilinn Fossa, within fivo miles of the city. 

Nothing was now (o be seen within tlie walls but consternation and 
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despair. Tlio temples of tho gods were filled with suppliiints ; tho i>lobcians 
themselvos pressed the sciiatc to make pence with tlie terrible Coriolniius. 
Mctinlimv tho enemy advanced to llic very gates of tho city, and ni Icngtli 
tho senate agreed to send five men, chiefs among tho patricians, to turn 
away the anger of Iheir countryninn. He rccoived them with tho utmost 
sternness ; said tlint ho was now genornl of tho Volscinne, and must do what 
was best for his new friends ; that if ihcy wished for pcnco they must restore 
all tho lands and places that hud been taften from tho Volscians, and must ad> 
mil these people to an equal longue, and put thorn on aii equal footing with 
tho Latins. The deputies could not aecexil tiieso terms, so they returned 
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appointed in theii' hope of getting to Larissa^ for they were surrounded in 
the evening bj- Cscsar’s lines- The next morning twentj' thousand men^ a 
whole array, laid down tlieir arras ; fifteen thousand capitulated the pre'iaous 
daj', whilst not more than six thousand lost their lives. 

The victory did not cost Caesar more than one thousand men. The enemy’s 
array was destroyed, but tlie results of the battle wei’e not foreseen. They 
depended upon the course Pompey would take. Of him nothing was knouTi 
but that he had taken the road to the sea and had escaped. 

It is evident that this battle was mainly lost from want of command. 
But why did Pompey so quickly give it up for lost without anj’ attempt to 
ari'est the course of fate ? We have no record from his headqiiarters which 
can throw light upon these faOts, but it seems that the party of which he was 
the chief had grown too much for him ; that a deep discontent and ill-humour 
took possession of him, and both the party and the cause for which he had 
sacrificed Mmself had become loathsome to him before the battle took place. 
This is the only explanation of his conduct at the battle. How could it be 
otherwise ? His aim and object were quite oiJposed to those of the part3’’ to 
which ho was diained, and he was so entirely in its power that even conixilcte 
victory would have only benefited them, not him. Perhaps the shame of 
nj)pearing before his own party drove him to tliis hasty flight ; xjerhaps he 
was afraid of personal danger at the hands of his colleagues, for this Pompeian 
camp was torn with every passion. Suffice it to say he escaped, and this 
flight made the defeat dangerous, for liis person was the rall3dng point for 
the resistance of liis party. 

He hastened to Larissa ; then disguised, and with a few companions, he 
proceeded to the mouth of the Peneus, the celebrated Vale of Tempe, and 
from thence by ship to Amphipolis. 

At Mytilcne he took his wife Cornelia and his son Sextus on board, but 
he did not stop there, as the news of the disastrous battle and the unexpected 
consequence had spi'ead all over Asia Minor. It did not seem ad^dsable to 
attempt anything here. But he conceived the plan of i^utting himself at 
the head of his largo fleet and joining the victorious land force in Africa. 
Choosing another course and another countr3'', he might, perhaps, hope to be 
more independent. So ho decided to turn to Egypt and stairt fresh under- 
takings. with this excellent position as a basis. But they were undertakings 
in which he had no real confidence, through having once been crossed hy 
fortune. 

Whilst the princes and powera of the East hastened to la3'- down their 
arms and cast themselves upon the mcrc3* of the conqueror after tho battle 
of Pharsalia, Pompey pursued the lonely course in which he met his fate. 

From the coast of Asia Minor he sailed to C 3 'prus and from thence to the 
Eg3*ptian shore after announcing his intended arrival to the king who was 
still a minor. The eunuch Pothinus persuaded Ptolem3'', a thirteen 3 *eai* old 
bo3', to secure as he thought, hy a blood3'' deed, the favour of the victor 
Avhose siqjport he would need against the claims of his sister, Cleopatra, W'ho 
disputed his claim to the throne. 

The ships of Pompey came in sight east of Pelusium h3’‘ the Cassian 
hlountnins. Eg3’ptian troops were assembled on the sliore, and in their midst 
stood the king. Then there pushed off from the shore n little boat, in which 
were Achillas, tho commnnder-in-chief of the Eg}^!^^! ai'my, and two Roman 
officers. One of them greeted the imperator and inWted him to hoard the 
boat as tlie shallow Wixtei* of the shore prevented a large ship being sent. 
His pai*t3' was suspicious. But Pomxje3’-, deaf to their warning and adiui’a* 
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whole of the alleged history of the campaign in which Corioli is reported to 
have been conquered, the annalists, as Livy himself admits, had no positive 
testimony* And so thoughtless and ignorant were the Koman annalists, that 
they mentioned as the benefactor of the distressed Homans the tyrant 
Dionysius of Syrncuso. This chronological error was discovered hy the 
learned archreologist Dionysius, who was too well acquainted with the liis- 
tory of his disreputable namesake of Syracuse to suppose tliat he could have 
sent com to Kome about half a century before he Avas born. He therefore 
substitutes Helo as the Greek tyrant who is said to have sent the com* It 
is evident tliat the removal of a gross blunder does not amount to pos- 
itive evidence, and the learning and ingenuity of Dionysius are therefore 
thrown away. 

“ The accusation and sentence of Ooriolanus by the plebs, almost immedi- 
ately after the first election of tribunes, Avas impossible. According to Livy, 
the Yolscians conquered, in the course of one summer, twelve — and, according 
to Dionj’sius, fourteen — Latin towns, overran the Avhole of Latium, and pene- 
trated into the immediate neighbourhood of Kome. Wlien Ave consider what 
a small measure of success usually followed a oampaign, hoAv difficult, even 
in the time of their undisputed supremacy, the Komans found it to reduce a 
single town, it may well bo looked upon as a miracle that the Yolscians took 
seven towns, os Dionysius says, in thirty days. But what is still more 
wonderful than the rapid conquest of so many Latin toAvns hy the Yolscians, 
is the ready restoration of them to the Latins. 

" As a punishment for this treachery, which the Yolscians, as it appears, 
Avere obliged to submit to, they were reported to have cruelly murdered 
Ooriolanus at the end of the campaign. Yet another, and probably older, 
form of the legend says nothing of this revenge, but allows him to attain a 
great age among the Yolscians, and to lament his banishment from his father- 
land. The simple-minded old annalist saw nothing unnatural in the fact 
that a Homan exile should restore to the Komans towns conquered by the 
military strength of the Yolscians. 

“ The germ from which the whole legend sprang is the story of the filial 
love of Coriolnnus, and of the great anthori^ exercised in olden times by 
Koman matrons over their sons and husbands. How it is not beyond the 
range of possibility that, at one time or other, a Roman party leader, ex- 
X)olIed in one of the numerous civil broils, may have joined the national 
enemies, and may haA'e been induced by the tears of his mother and wife to 
desist from hostilities against his native city ; but the story of Ooriolanus, as 
given by Livy and Dionysius, relates things utterly impossible in Rome. 
The Koman senate could at no time have dreamed of sending an embassy of 
priests to ask for peace from a public enemy ; still less can we reconcile a 
aeputatiou of matrons with what we know of Roman manners and law, graiit- 
injT even that such a deputation Avas self-appointed, and not formally com- 
missioned by the senate to act for the Roman people.” ^ 


CINOINKATUB AND THE ^QTTXAHS 

In tlie coarse of these Avars, Minuoius, one of the consuls, suffered him- 
self to be cut off from Romo in a narrow valley of Mount Algidus, and it 
seemed as if hope of delivery tliere was none. However, five horsemen 
found means to escape and report at Kome the perilous condition of the con- 
sul and his army. Then the other consid oonsulted the senate, and it was 
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agreed ilmt the 011I3' innn who could deliver the nriny w*ia L. Qniiiclius 
Oincinnntns. Therefore thiH iimn was uaincd dictator, and dcpulics wore 
sent to ncquniiiL him with hi» high dignity. 

Now this Lucius Quinotius was called Giuciiinattis, hccaiise he woic his 
hair in long curling locks (cincmat); and, though he was a |ialrieian, he 
lived on Ilia own sumll furni, like any plchciaii yoonuui. This farjii was 
hc^'ond the Tiber, and Iiero he lived contentedly with liis wifo KacUia. 

Two years before he lind heen consul, and had been brought info great 
dislrc.ss 03* tho conduct of liis son Cteso, a wild and insolent 3'oung man, 
who dcsx)ised tho plebeians and hated their tribunes, like Coriohuius. Like 
Coriolanus lie was iinpeached l>,v tbo tribunes, but on veiy difTcrenl groinuL. 
One Volscius Kictor alleged that ho and his lirother, an old and sickly' man. 
had hcen attacked Cieso and a part^’ <if 3'onng ]iatricinns b^' night in llaj 
Subnrn; his brother had died of the treatnicnt tluMi received. TJie indig- 
nntion of the pec»ple rose Ingh; and Cieso, again like Coriolainis, was forced 
to go into exile. After thi^ the 3'onng patricians hccaino more insolent than 
ever, but the}' courted the i)oori\sL fif tlic pco})le, li oping to engage them on 
their side against the moie respectable ple 1 )eiai)s. Next 3'ear all l!omo was 
ainnned b}’ finding that the ('aj)itol had been seircd by an cnem}*’ during 
the night. This encmv was Appius Ilcrdoiiius, a Sabine, and with him was 
ussocinted a baud of desperate nion, exiles and niimwa}' .slaves. "J'hc finst 
deiuaiid lie made was that nil Homan exiles should be restored. The crnisiil, 
1 *. Valerius, collected u force, and took the Capitol. Hut be was biniscU 
killed 111 the u«:snul(, and L. f^uiiiclius Ciiieiunalus, father of the lunished 
CiL\so, v«is chosen to succeed him. "Wlieii lie heard the news of his eleva- 
tion. he turned to his wife and said, ** I fear. Hue ilia, nur little field must 
remain tlii^ year unsown.** Then he as'iuiiiod the robe <»f state, and went 
Home. Now it was believed that Cieso had been concerned in the des- 
perate entcrjirisc that bad just been flcfe:U**d. Wliat had become of him 
was unknown, but llial ho was alread}' dead is prell}* certain ; and Ins 
father w.vs ver}' bitter ag;\insl the tribunes and llieir )»arl\’, to whom lie 
attributed his son*s di^-gnici* ami death. 1 *. Valcriu.s, the consul, had jicr- 
Miadod the plebeians to join in the assault of the (’apitol, by promising to 
gain them further privileges: this promise ('inciniialtts refusisl to keep, and 
used all his power to friisinitc the attempts of the trihuncs to gain its fulfil- 
ment. At tltc cud of Ins 3*car of office, lunvcvor, when the jiatrieiaiis wished 
to cuntinue iiim in the con^uKhip. he poMtivel}' declined the offer, and re- 
turned to his lUsUo life as if he liad never left it. 

It was two ycari> after tliONC oeuts that tliu deputies of the bemile, wlio 
came to hive'll him with the ensigns of dictatorial power, found him work- 
ing on his little farm, lie Mas chid in hU tunic oiil}- ; and ns the deputies 
advanced, the}' bade him put on liis toga, that lie might receive the com- 
mands of the senate in st^i-inl} guiM‘. So he uiped off the dust and sweat, 
the signs of labour, ami hailc his Mifu fetch his toga, and asked uiixiousl}' 
Miicthcr all was right or Then the <leputics told liiin Iiom’ the arm}’ 

WHS beset b}’ tbc yHquiiUi foe, and how the senate looked to him as llio sav- 
iour of tho state. A boat was provided to can v him over llie Tiber; and 
when he i cached tho oilier bank he was greeted l)\' the sciialc, who followed 
him to tlic city, M'hilo he himself walked in stalc,*M*illi Ins four-and-twenU' 
lictors. Cincinn.itus then chose L. Turquitius as his master of the hor.se.-. 
This man was a jiatrici.iii. but, like the dictator hiiiibclf, was poor-— so poor 
that he could not afford to kcci» a horse, but was obliged to serve among the 
foot-soldiers. 
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That same day the diolator and his master of the horse came down into 
the Forum, ordered all shops to be shut, and all business to be suej^onded. 
All uieu of the military age were to meet them in the Field of IMars before 
sunset, eacli man with five days’ provisions and twelve stakes ; the older 
men were to get the provisions ready, while tlie soldiei's were preparing the 
stakes. Tims all was got ready in time; the dictator led them forth, and 
they marched so rapidly that by midnight they liad I'eached Xilount Algidua, 
whore the am^ of the consul was hemmed in. 

Then the metator, when he had discovered the place of the enemy’s army, 
ordered liis men to put all their baggage down in one place, and then to 
sun'ouiul the enemy’s camp. They obeyed, and each one raising a shout, 
began digging the trencli and fixing Ins stakes, so as to form a palisado 
round the enemy. The consul’s army, which was hemmed in, heard the 
shout of their brethren, and fiew to arms ; and so hotly did they fight all 
night, that the iEquians had no time to attend to the new foe, and next 
morning they found themselves hemmed in on all sides by the trench and 
palisade, so that they wore now between two Roman armies. They wore 
thus forced to surrender. The dictator required them to ^ve up their 
ciiiefs, and made their whole army pass under the yoke, which was formed 
by two spears fixed upright in the ground, and a third bound across thorn at 
tJie top. 

Cincinnntus returned to Rome amid the shouts and exultation of his 
soldiers; they gave him a golden crown, in token that he had saved the 
lives of mnny^Qitizens; and the senate decreed that ho should enter the city 
in trlumpli. 

So Cinclnnatus accomplished the purpose for wdiicli he had been mode 
dictator in twenty-four hours. One evening ho marched forth to deliver the 
consul, and the next evening ho returned victorious. But he would not lay 
down his higli ofiioe till he had avenged his son Oieso. Accordingly he 
summoned volaciiis Fictor, the acouser, and had him tried for perjury. 
Tile man was condemned and banished ; and tlien Oinclnnatus once more 
returned to his wife and furm.c 

Critical £!xamination of the Stor^ of Oinciniiatiis 

Tlic story of ChiciiiiiatUB lias been subjected to cnbicism by numerous 
coniiuuntatoi's, but no one perhaps has approached it more sauely than 
Ihiic/' who applies to it the same logical and critical acimien that distin- 
guishes liis work almost ovevywhero. Ho lias no difficulty in showing that, 
as ordinarily presented, tlic story abounds in contradictions and absurdities. 
For example, there is a distance of inoi*o than twenty miles between Rome 
and the liill Algidus, yet the Roman army under Cinoinnatiis, burdened as 
it was witli a vast number of stakes for building enti'enchments, made 
the maroh between nightfall and midnight; after which the men at once 
began the woik of enclosing tho entire .^quian arm)^ wliich itself surrounded 
the aniiy oE ^linucins. Tlic work of circumvallation was completed in the 
course of the niglit and in no unso interrupted b 3 ’’ the enemy. All this 
Ilino characterises as the merest nonsense; 3 *ot perhaps it would not he 
difficult, wei'O it woitli the while, to show that the alleged facts as cited do 
not lie altogether witliout tho bounds of po5sibiht3^ And, in any event, we 
must not forget that tho famous legend of Ciuoinnatus stands on a par with 
ncarl}' all the other Bpccific incidents that have long held a sconio place in 
the stoiy of eiirl 3 ' Rome.' If, ns lime asserts, tlie story of Cincinnatus is 



CHAPTER XXIV. PROM PHARSALIA TO THE DEATH OF 

CATO 

O^SAB IN EGYPT 

The nobles betrayed their own cause at Pharsalia by their want of 
courage and self-devotion. It is in vain that Lucan rounds a poetical period 
with the names of the Lepidi, the Metellij the Corvini, and the Torquati, 
whom he supposes to have fallen in the last agony of the defence; of all 
the great chiefs whom we know as leaders in the Pompeian camp, Domitius 
alone perished on that day, and even lie was killed in flight. 

The fragments of the mighty ruin were scattered far away from the scene 
of disaster. Pompey and a few adherents fled, as we have seen, in one 
direction to Larissa; a larger number escaped by the road to Illyricum, 
and met again within the walls of Dyrrhachium. The principal reserve 
of the Pompeian forces was there commanded by M. Cato, and there also 
was the common resort of the wavering and dissatisfled, such as Varro and 
Cicero, who wished to secure their ow'n safety in eitlier event. The fleets 
of the republic, under Octavius and C. Cassms, still swept the seas trium- 
phantl3’’ ; the latter had recently burnt thirty-flve Cmsarian vessels in the 
harbour of Messana. But the naval commanders were well aware that their 
exploits could have little influence on the event of a contest which was about 
to be decided by the whole military force of the Roman world; and form- 
ing their own plans, and acting for the most part independently, they began 
more and more to waver in their fidelity to the common cause. As soon 
as the event of the great battle became known, the squadrons of the allies 
made the best of their way home, while some, such as the Rhodians, attached 
themselves to the conqueror. 

Then the soldiers in garrison at Dyrrhachium became turbulent. They 
plundered the magazines and burnt the transports on which they were 
destined to be conveyed to some distant theatre of protracted warfare. The 
desertion of the allies, the mutinous spirit of the troops, and the report of 
the numerous adhesions which Caesar was daily receiving from the most 
conspicuous of the nobles, convinced Cato that the last hope of keeping the 
party together, and maintaining the struggle effectually, depended upon the 
fate of Pompey himself. In the event of the destruction of the acknowl- 
edged cliief of the senate, he only contemplated restoring to the shores 
of Italy the troops confided to him, and then betaking himself to retirement 
from public affairs in some remote province. Wliile the fatal catastrophe 
was 3’et unknown he withdrew from Dyrrhachium to Ooroyra, where the 
headquarters of the naval force were established ; and there he offered to 
surrender his command to Cicero as his superior in rank. But the consular 
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lines flinn by i-oniaining at home. So they assembled togetlier on the 
Qnirlnal Hill, in nil 306 men, besides their clients and followers, nud they 
passed under the Capitol, and went out of the city by the right-hand armi 
of tUo Carmcntal gate. They tlien crossed the Tiber, and marked out a 
place on tho little river Cremern, whicli flows into the Tiber below Veil. 
IIci*c they fortified a camp, and sallied forth to ravage the lands of the 
Veieiflines and drive tlieir cattle. 

So they stood between Romo and Voii for more than a yearns time, and 
tho Romans had peace on that side, whereas tho Veientines suffered greatly. 
13ut there was n certain day, the Ides of February, which was always held 
sacred by tho Fabii, when tlicy offered solemn sacrifices on the Quirinal Hill, 
to the gods of their gens. On this day, Cmso their chief led them forth for 
liomc ; and tho Veientines, hearing of it, laid an ambush for them, and they 
were all cut off. And the plebeians greatly mourned the loss of their patri- 
cian friends, and Mcnenius, tho consul, who was encamped near at hand, but 
did not assist them, was accused by the tribunes of treacherously betraying 
them, ns has been above recorded. 

But one young Fabius, who was thou a boy, was left behind at Rome 
when the rest of his gens wont fortli to settle on tho Cremern. And he (so 
it was said) was tho fatlicr of tho Fabii who wore afterwards so famous in 
tho history of Rome. After this, it is said, the men of Veii asked and 
obiniiicd u pcaco of forty ycars.e 








CHAPTER VII. THE INVASION OE THE GAULS AND 
ITS SEQUEL 

We come now to a period in which Roman courage and fortitude were 
put to a severe test — when one of the unknown peoples of the north, hence- 
forth to be familiar as Gauls, invaded Ital3^, and came, at last, to the walls of 
Rome itself. They were hardy warriors, as full of courage seemingly as the 
Romans themselves, and accustomed to carry all before them. 

The exact details of their conflict witli the Romans have been so mingled 
with tradition that no one, nowadays, pretends to know just wiiat they 
really were. A full story of their alleged doings is given by Liv^”,® and may 
well be reproduced here as showing what has passed for history daring ail 
these centuries, and what is, perhaps, as near to history as we can hope to 
attain in this matter. If for no other reason we must turn to this account 
because it contains incidents that have become proverbial. It is here, for 
example, that one finds the tale of the cackling geese which awakened hlarcus 
jManlius, and tlirough him saved the city from the Gauls, who were surrep- 
titiously’' scaling the heights. Here, again, is the story that the Romans, forced 
finally to capitulate through famine and pestilence, made complaint of unfair 
weights used by tlie Gauls, and that Brennus, the conquering leader, threw 
his sword into the scale, crying insolently, ** Woe to the conquered 1” The 
dramatic climax, with true theatrical precision, makes the once exiled Camillas, 
now dictator of the Romans, appear just at this moment to offer the insolent 
Brennus the sword instead of gold, and in the final outcome to conquer him 
and his hosts, destroying them to the last man. 

This is the completion of the story which Livy and liis successors have 
made famous for all time. It matters little now as to just how much of this 
is true, and how much fable ; and even if it did matter, the facts can never 
be known. Wc must be content, despite all tlie bickerings of specialists as 
to tills or that feature of the transaction, to believe that wh Gauls actually 
did invade Italy' at this period ; that they actually did conquer and ravish 
Rome, destroydng most of its precious records, and that finally, for some 
reason unknouTi to us, the conquerors retired, leaving the Romans to rehuUd 
their city' and to take up anew the interrupted course of their progress. 

The lasting importance of the invasion was, perhaps, due more to the 
destruction of the Roman records, thus shutting us out from the true history 
of early- Roman times, than to any other direct evils which the Gauls in^cted 
upon their enemies, a 
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The course of Komnn Iiistory, liifcherto disturbed only by potty border wars, 
now Buffers a great convulsion. Over her neighbours on the east and north 
the republic was in the ascendant ; on the west the frail oligarchies of Etruria 
had sunk before Camillus and his hard}' soldiers ; wheu, by an untoward union 
of events, Home saw her best ^nerai banished, and heard of tlie barbarian 
host winch was wasting the fair land of Italy. The Gauls burst upon Latium 
and the adjoining lands with the suddenness of a thunderstorm. It swept 
over the race ox Italy, crushing and destroying. The Etruscans wore 
weakened by it ; and if Home herself was laid prostrate, tlte Latins also 
suffered greatly, the Volscians trembled, and the ./Equians were irrecoverably 
weakened. 

The Gauls wore a tribe of that large race of mankind who are known under 
the name of Celts, and who at the time in question peopled nearly the whole 
of western Europe, from tlie heart of Germany to the ocean. The northern 
and central parts of the continents wore already in tlie hands of various 
nations, called by the common name of Germans or Teutons, to whom 
belonged the Goths, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Lombards, Franks, and Ala< 
manni, while the Celts possessed France, a great part of Germany, most of 
Spain and Portugal, together with the British Isles. Of tliese Celts there 
wore two great divisions, commonly called Gael and Oymri, differing in 
habits and language. The ancient inhabitants of France were Gael, those 
of Britain and Bclgica were Cymri ; and the Druidical religion, though some- 
times adopted by the Gael, was properly and originally Cymric. Gael are 
still found in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland ; Cymri in Wales and 
Low Brittany; and they have left traces of their name in Cumberland. 

Before the time %vc are now speaking of, there had been a great movement 
in the Celtic nations. Two great swarms went out from Gaul. Of these, 
ono crossed the Aljps into Italy ; the other, moving eastward, in tlie course 
of time penetrated into Greece, and then passed into Asia IMiuor, where they 
ivere known under tlie name of Galatians. 

It is supposed that the Gael who dwelt, in the eastern parts of Gaul, 
being oppiessed by Cymric tribes of the west and nortli, went forth to seek 
now homes in distont lands, ns in later times the Gotliic and German nations 
were driven in the contrary direction by the Huns and. otlier Asiatic hordes, 
who were tlmonging into Europe from the cast. At all events, it is certain 
that largo bodies of Celts passed over the Alps before and after this time, 
and liaving once tasted the udnes and eaten the fruits of Italy, were in no 
liurry to return from that fair land into tlieir own less hospitable regions. 
I'lio course talxen by these adventurers was probably over divers passes of 
the Alps, from the JMount Cenis and the Little St. Bernard to the Simplon. 
Pouring from those outlets, they oveiTan the rich plains of nortliem Italy, 
and so occupied the territory whicli lies between the Alps, the Apennines, and 
the Adriatio, that the Romans called this territory Gallia Cisalpina, or Hither 
Gaul. The northern Etruscans gave way before these fierce barbarians, and 
their name is heard of no more in those parts. Then the Gauls crossed the 
Apennines into southern Etruria, and while they were ravaging that country 
they first oanio in contact with the sons of Homo. 

The common dato for this event is 390 n.c. How long before this time 
the Giillio hordes liad-been jjouring into Italy we know not. But whenever 
it Was that they first passed over tiic Alps, it is certain that now they first 
crossed the Apennines. 
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Tlic tribe ’wliicli took this course were of tlie Senones, as all authors say, 
and therefore’ we may suppose they were Gaelic; hut it has been thought 
thej- were mixed with Cjinri, since the name of their king or chief Avas 
Ilrcnnus, and hrcnldn is Cymric for “a king.” They arc described ns large- 
limbed, with fair skins, yellow hair, and blue eyes, in all respects contrasted 
Avith the natives of southern Italy- Their courage AA-as high, but their 
tempers fickle. They were more iitted for action than endurance ; able to 
conquer, but not steady enough to maintain and secure their conquests. 

Brennus and his barbarians (it Avas said or sung) passed into Etruria at 
the invitation of Aruns, a citizen of Clusium (Chiusi), whose daughter load 
been dishonoured by a young Lucumo or noble of the same place- To 
aA^enge his priA'ate AATongs this Etruscan called in the Gauls, as Count Julian 
in the Spanish romance called in the IMoors to aA^enge the seduction of his 
daughter by Roderic tlie Gotli- TJie Gauls, nothing loath, crossed the moun- 
tains, and laid siege to Clusium; on Avhich the Etruscans of the city, 
terrified and helpless, despairing of effectual succour from their own couii- 
tr3'men, sent to seek aid from the city of the Tiber, which had conquered so 
many old Etruscan cities. Common danger makes friends of foes ; and the 
senate determined to support the Etruscans against the harbarians. Hoaa'- 
ever, all tiiC}' did aa'as to send three ambassadors, sons of Fabius Ambustus, 
the pontlfcx maximus, to warn the Gauls not to meddle further with the 
men of ClusLum, for Clusiiun was the ally of Rome. The barbarians took 
slight notice of the message, and continued tlie war. Now it chanced that 
there avus a battle fought while the three Fabii were still at Clusium ; and 
lho3', forgetting their peaceful character of enA'oys, took part with the Clusians 
against the Gauls, and one of them aa’ub seen stripping the arms off a Gallic 
champion Avhom he Iiad slain. The barbarians, in high Avratli, demanded to 
be led straight against the city Avhose sons Avere so faithless ; but their chiefs 
restrained them, and sent an embassy to Rome demanding tlint the enA’o^'s 
should be given up. Then the senate, not caring to decide so weighty n 
matter, referred it to tlie people ; and so far Avas the people from listening 
to the demands of the Gaul, that at the comitia next ensuing, these very 
cnvo3’s Avere all tlirec elected military tribunes. On hearing of this gross and 
ox>cn insult, Brennus broke up liis camp at Clusium, and marched southward 
for Rome. The rh'er Clanis, upon which stood Clusium, led them doAvn to 
the Tiber beneath Volsinii. Having crossed that river, and pouring down 
its left bank, they found themselves confronted h3’’ the Romans on the banks 
of the Allia, a little stream that rises in the Sabine hills and empties itself 
into the Tiber at a point nearly opposite tlie Cremera. Their left rested 
on the Tiber, the Allia was in their front, and their right occupied some hiUj^ 
ground. Brennus attempted not to attaclv in front, but tlircAV himself with 
.All overpowering force upon the right flank of tlie enemy ; and the Romans, 
finding their position turned, Averc seized AAUfch panic fear and fled- Tho 
greater part plunged into the Tiber in the hope of escaping across tlie river 
to Veil, and man3' made their escape good ; but man3" AA^ere droAvned, and 
man3’ inerced by Gallic javelins. A small number reached Rome.^ 


LIVV’s ACCOTIKT OF THE GAITLS IN BOMB 

The miraculous attainment lof so sudden a A'ictor3- held even the Gauls in 
a state of stupefaction. And at first the}' stood motionless with panic, as if 
not knowing what had happened ; then the}' apprehended a stratagem ; at 
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length they began to collect the spoils of the slain, and to pile up the arms 
in heaps, as is tlieir custom. Then, at length, when no nx^pearance of auy- 
tliing liostile was anywhere observed, having proceeded on their journey, 
they reach the city of Rome not long before sunset : where, when some horse- 
men, who had advanced before, brought back word that the gates were not 
shut, that no guard was posted before the gates, no armed troops on the 
walls, anotlier cause of amazement siinDar to the former made them halt ; 
and dreading the night and ignorance of the situation of the city, they posted 
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tiiemselves between Rome and the Anio, after sending scouts about the walls 
and tlio several gates to ascertain what plans the enemy would adopt in tlieir 
desperate oiioumstances. 

With respect to the Romans, as the greater part had gone to Veil from 
the field of battle, and no one supposed that any survived except those 
who had fled back to Rome — being lamented as lost, both those living and 
those dead — they caused the entire city to be filled with wailings. The alarm 
for the public interest stifled private sorrow, as soon as it was announced 
tliat the enemy were at hand. Presently the barbarians patrolling around the 
walls in troops, they heard their ydls and the dissonant clangour of their 
arms. All the interval up to tlie next day kept their minds in such a state 
of suspense that an assault seemed every moment about to be made on the 
city : on their first approach, wken they arrived at tlie city (it was ex- 
pected); for if this-were not their design, that they would have remained at 
the Allia ; then towards sunset, because there was not much of the day 
remaining, they imogined that they would attack them before night ; then 
that the design was deferred until night, in order to strike the greater terror. 
At length the approach of light struck them with dismay ; and the calamity 
itself followed closely upon tlieir continued apprehension of it, when tlie 
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troops entered the gates in hostile array. During that night, however, and 
the following day, the state no means bore any resemblance to that which 
had fled in so dastardly a manner at the Allia. For as there was not a 
hope that the oity could be defended, so small a number of troops now 
remaining, it vraa determined that the youth fit for military service, and tlie 
abler part of the senate with their wives and children, should retire into the 
citadel and Capitol, having collected stores of arms and corn ; and thence 
from a fortified post, that they should defend the deities, and the inhabit- 
ants, and the Roman name : that tlie flamen (Quirinalis) and tlie vestal 
priestesses should carry away far from slaughter and conflagration the ob- 
jects appertaining to the religion of the state ; and that their worship should 
not be intermitted, until there remained no one who could continue it. If 
the citadel and Capitol, the mansion of the gods, if the senate, the source of 
public counsel, if the youth of militaiy age, should survive the impending 
ruin of the city, the loss of the aged, the crowd left behind in the city, and 
who were sure to perish ^ under any circumstances would be light. And in 
order that the plebeian portion of the multitude might bear the thing with 
greater resignation, the aged men, who had enjoyed triumphs and consulships, 
openl}* declared that they would die along with them, and that they would 
not burden the scanty' stores of the armed men with those bodies, with which 
they were now unable to bear arms, or to defend their country. Such wa.s the 
GODSolatlou addressed to each other by the aged now destined to death. 

Their exhortations were then tuimcd to the band of 3'oung men, whom 
they escorted to the Capitol and citadel, commending to their valour and 
youth whatever might be the remaining fortune of a cit}’’ which for 300 j-cars 
had been ^actorious in all its wars. When those who carried with tliem 
all their hope and resources parted with the others, wdio had determined not 
to survive the ruin of their captured city, both the circumstance itsedf and the 
appearance (it exliibited) was really distressing, and also the weeping of 
the \vomeii and their undecided running together, following now these, now 
those, and asking their husbands and children what was to become of them, 
(all together) left nothing that could be added to liuinan misery. A great 
many of them, however, escorted their friends into tlie citadel, no one either 
preventing or imdting them ; because the measure which was advantageous 
to the besieged, that of reducing the number of useless persons, was but 
little in accordance wth humanity. 

The rest of the crowd, chiefly plebeians, whom so small a hill could not 
contain, nor could they be supported amid sucli sciircity of corn, pouring 
out of the city as if in one continued train, repaired to the Janiculum. 
From thence some were dispersed through the country, some made for the 
neighbouring ciries, witliout any leader or concert, following each his own 
hopes, his own plans, those of the public being given up ns lost. In the 
meantime the flamen Quirinalis and the vestal virgins, laying aside all concern 
for their own affairs, consulting which of the sacred deposits should be carried 
mth them, which should be left behind, for they had not strength to carry 
tiiem all, or what place would best preserve them in safe custody, considered 
it best to put them into casks and to bury tliem in the chapel adjoining to 
the residence of the flamen Quirinalis, wliere then it was profane to spit out. 
Tile rest they carried awa}' with them, after dividing the burden among them- 
selves, by the road which led by the Sublician bridge to the Janiculum. 

'The aged were doomed to perish Under any circiiinstances (utiQue), troiiL scarcity of pro- 
visions, whether they retired into the Capitol with tlie tnllit.'iiy youth, or were left behind in the 
city, , 
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jMenmvliile at Kome, all arrangements being now made, ns far ns was 
possible in i^ucli an emergency, for the defence of the citadel, the crowd 
of aged persons fanxing returned to their houses, awaited the enemy's coming 
wdtli minds firml}’^ Ijrepared. for death. Such of them as had borne curule 
ofliccs, iu order that tliey might die in the insignia of their former station, 
iionours, and merit, arraying themselves in tlie most magnificent garments 
worn by those drawing the cliariots of the gods in procession, or by persons 
riding in triumph, seated themselves in their ivory chairs, in tlie middle of 
tlicir iialls. Some say that they devoted tliemselves for their country and 
the citizens of Rome, Marcus Fabius, the chief pontiff, dictating the form of 
words. 

TJio Golds, both because by the intervention of the night they had abated 
all angry feelings arising from the irritation of battle, and because they had 
on no occasion fought a well-disputed light, and were then not talcing the 
city by stonn or violence, entering the city the next day, free from resent- 
ment or heat of passion, througli the Golline Gate wliioh lay open, advance 
into the Forum, casting their eyes around on the temples of gods, and on 
the citadel, wliich alone exhibited any appearance of war. From thence, 
after leaving n small guard, lest any attack should be made on them whilst 
scattered, from the citadel or Capitol, they dispersed in quest of plunder ; 
the streets being entirely desolate, some of them rushed in a body into the 
Iiouscs that were nearest; some rexiair to those whioli were most distant, 
considering these to be untouched and abounding with spoil. 

Afterwards being terrified by the very solitude, lest any stratagem of 
the eiieni}'' should surprise them wliilst being dispersed, they returned in 
bodies into the Forum and tlie parts adjoining to the Forum, where the 
houses of the commons being shut, and tlie halls of the leading men lying 
open, almost greater backwurdness was felt to attack the open than the 
shut hoiiRBs ; so completely did they behold with a sort of veneration men 
sitting in the porclies of the palaces, who besides their ornaments and 
apx)arel more august than human, bore a striking resemblance to gods, in 
the majesty wiiicli their looks and the gravity of their countenance dis- 
pla 3 'cd. Whilst tliey stood gazing on these as on statues, it is said that 
Marcus Fapirius, one of them, roused the anger of n Gaul by striking him 
on the head with the wliile he ™s stroking his beaixl, which was 

then univcrsnll}* worn long ; and that the commencement of the bloodshed 
began with him, that the rest w'ere slain in their seats. After the slaughter 
of tlie nobles, no person whatever was spared ; tlie houses were plundered, 
and when emptied were set on iirc* 

But whether it was that all Avere not iiossessed with a desire of destroy- 
ing the citj*, or it lind been so determined by the leading men of the Gauls, 
both that some fires should bo presented to their view (to see) if the 
besieged could be forced into a surrender t^irongh affection for their dwell- 
ings, and (liat all the houses should not bo burned down, so tliat whatever 
portion should remain of the Ihe}* might hold as a pledge to work 
upon the minds of tho enemy; the fire by no means spread either indis- 
criminately- or extensively” on the first day, as is usual in a captured city. 

Thu Romans beholding from the cilndol tho city filled with the enemy”, 
and their running to and fro througli all the streets, some new oalamity 
presenting itself in every different quarter, were neither able to preserve 
their prosenoo of mind, nor even to have perfect command of their ears 
and ey-es. To wliatovcr dhuction the shouts of the enemy, the cries of 
women and children, tlio eraclding of the flames, and the crash of falling 
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houses, had called their attention, thither, terrified at every inuldent, they 
turned tlieir thoughts, faces, and eyes, ns if x^^^ced by fortune to bo spec- 
tators of their falling country, and ns if left ns protectors of no other of 
their effects, except wieir owti persons : so much more to be commiserated 
than any others who were ever besieged, because, shut out from their country, 
they were besieged, beholding all their effects in the power of the enemy. 
Nor was the night, which succeeded so shockingly spent a day, more tran- 
quil; da^'light then followed a restless night; nor was there any time 
which failed to produce the sight of some new disaster. Loaded and 
overwhelmed by so many evils, tliey did not at all abate tlicir determina- 
tion (resolved) though they should see everything in flames and levelled 
to the dust, to defend by their bravery the hill which they occupied, small 
and ill-provided as it was, b^ing left (as a refuge) for liberty. And now, 
as the same events recurred every day, ns if habituated to misfortunes, 
tliey abstracted their thoughts from all feeling of their circumstances, 
regarding their arms only, and the swords in their right hands, ns the sole 
remnants of their hopes. 

The Gauls also, after having for several da3^s waged an ineffectual war 
against the buildings of the cit3', when they saw that among tlie fires and 
ruins of the captured city nothing now remained except armed enemies, 
neitlier terrifled by so many disasters nor likely to turn Uieir thoughts to a 
surrender, unless force were employed, determined to have recourse to ex- 
tremities, and to make an attack on the citadel. A signal being given at 
break of da}', their entire multitude Avas marshalled in the Forum ; thence, 
after raising the shout and forming a testudo, they adA'nnced to the attack. 
Against whom the Romans, acting neitlier rashly nor precipitatel3-, having 
strengthened the guards at evciy approach, and opposing the main strength 
of their men in that quarter where they saw the battalions advancing, suffered 
the enem3'’ to ascend, judging that the higher they ascended, the more easily 
would they be driven bnmc down the steep. About the middle of the ascent 
they met them ; and making a charge thence from the higher ground, Avliicli 
of itself bore them against the enem3’', they routed the Gnuls Avith daughter 
and destruction, so uiat never after, either in parties or with their Avliole 
force, did they try that kind of fighting. 

La 3 'ing aside all hope of succeeding by force of arms, they prepare for a 
blockade ; of wliich having had no idea up to that time, they had, Avhilst 
burning the cit3', destro3'ed Avhatever corn had been therein, and during 
those A’^ery days all the proAdsions had been carried off from the land to Veii. 
Accordingl 3 % dividing their army, the 3 ’’ resolved that one part should plunder 
tlirougb the neighbouring states, that the other part should carry on the 
siege of the citadel, so that the ravagers of the country might suppl 3 ' the 
besiegers with corn. 

The Gauls, Avho marched from the city, were led by fortune herself, to 
make trial of Roman valour, to Ardea, AAdiere Cnmillus w’as in exile : Avho, 
more distressed by the fortune of the public than his own, Avhilst he now 
pined away arraigning gods and men, fired Avith indignation, and Avondering 
where Avere now those men wlio Avith him liad taken Veii and Falerii, Avho 
had conducted other wars rather b3’ their outi A'alour than by the faA'our of 
fortune, heard on a sudden that the arm 3 ’^ of the Gauls Avns approacliing, 
and that the people of Ardea in consternation were met in council on the 
subject. 

Both friends and enemies AA'ere satisfied that there existed noAvliero at 
that time a man of equal militar3’' talent. The nssembl3'^ being dismissed, 
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they refreshed thenaselres, carefully watching for the moment the signal 
should bo given ; which being given, diiring the silence of the beginning of 
the night they attended Camilhis at the gates. Having gone forth to no 
great distance from the city, they found the camp of the Gauls, as had been 
foretold, unprotected and neglected on every side, and attacked it with a 
shout. No fight anywhere, but slaughter everywhere ; their bodies, naked 
and relaxed with sleep, were cut to pieces. Those most remote, however, 
being roused from their beds, not Icnowing what the tumult was, or whence 
it came, were directed to flight, and some of them, without perceiving it, 
into the midst of the enemy- A great number flying into the territory of 
Antium, an attack being made on them in their straggling march by the 
toumspcople, were surrounded and out off. 

A like carnage was mode of the Tuscans in the Veientian territoty ; who 
were so far from compassionating the city which had now been its neighbour 
for nearly four hundred years, overpowered ns it now was by a strange and 
unheard-of enemy, that at that very time they mode incursions on the Homan 
territory ; and laden with plunder, had it in contemplation to lay siege to 
Veii, the bulwark and last hope of the Roman race. The Roman soldiers 
had seen Uiem straggling over the country, and collected in a body, driving 
the spoil before them, and they perceived their camp pitched at no great dis- 
tance from Veii. Upon this, first self-commiseration, then indignation, and 
after that resentment, took possession of their minds : “ Were their calamities 
to be a subject of mockery to the Etrurians, from whom they had turned off 
the Gallic war on ihomselves ? ’* Scarce could they curb their passions, so 
as to refrain from attaoMng them at tlio moment ; and being restrained by 
Quintus Ctedioius, the centurion, whom they had appointed their commander, 
they deferred tiie matter until night. A leader equal to Camillus was all 
that was wanted; in other respects matters were conducted in the same 
order and with tlie same fortunate result. And further, under the guidance 
of some prisoners, who had survived the nightly slaughter, they set out to 
Salinio against another body of Tuscans; they suddenly made on the follow- 
ing night still greater havoc, and returned to Veii exulting in their double 
victory. 

Moamvhile, at Rome, the siege, in general, was slow, and there was quiet 
on botli sides, the Gauls being intent only on this, that none of the enemy 
should escape from between their posts ; when, on a sudden, a Roman youth 
drew on himself the admiration both of his countrymen and the enemy. There 
was a snorifice solemnised at stated times by the ITabian family on the Quirinal 
Hill. To perform this Cains Fabius Dorso having descended from the Capi- 
tol, in the Gahine cincture, caiTying in his hands the sacred utensils, passed 
out through the midst of the enemy’s post, ^vithout being at all moved by 
tlie calls or tlireats of any of them, and rcaohed tlie Quirinal HiU ; and after 
duly performing there the solemn rites, coming back by the same way with 
the same firm countenance and gait, confident that the gods were propitious, 
whose worship ho had not even neglected when prohibited by the fear of 
death, he returned to the Capitol to his friends, the Gauls being either 
astounded at such an extraordinary manifestation of boldness, or moved even 
hy religious oonsiderations, of which the nation is by no means regardless. 

In the meantime, not only the courage, but the strength of those at Veii 
increased daily, nob only those Romans repairing thither from the country 
who had strayed away after Hie unsuccessful battle, or the disaster of the 
city being taken, but volunteers also flowing in from Latium, to come in for 
share of the spoil. It now seemed high time that their country should he 
a, -w.— TOL. V. at 
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recovered and rescued from the hands of the enemj^. Rut n head ttos want- 
ing to this strong body. The very spot put them in mind of Gnmillus, and 
a considerable part consisted of soldiers who had fought successfully under 
his guidance and auspices . and Csedicius declared that he would not give 
occasion that any one, whether god or man, should terminate his command 
rather than that, mindful of his own rank, he would himself call (for the 
appointment of) a general- With universal consent it was resolved that 
Oamillus should be sent for from Ardea, but not until the senate at Borne 
were first consulted ; so far did a sense of propriety regulate every proceed- 
ing, and GO carefully did they observe the distinctions of things in their 
almost desperate ciroumstances. They had to pass at 
great risk through the enemy’s guards. For this purpose 
a spirited youth, Pontius Cominius, offered his services, 
and supporting himself on cork was carried down the 
Tiber to the city. From thence, where the distance 
from the bank was shortest, he makes his vray into the 
Capitol over a portion of the rock that was craggy, and 
therefore neglected by the enemy’s guard: and being 
conducted to the magistrates, he delivers the instructions 
received from the army. Then having received a decree 
of the senate, both that Cnmillus should be recalled from 
exile at the comitia curiata, and be forthwith appointed 
dictator by order of the people, and that the soldiers 
should have the general w'hom tliey washed, he passed 
out the same way and proceeded with his despatches to 
Veil; and deputies being sent to Camillus to Arden, 
conducted him to Veil : or else the law' was passed by 
the curiee, and he was nominated dictator in his absence ; 
for 1 am more inclined to believe that he did not set out 
from Ardea until he found that the law was passed; 
because he could neither change his residence without 
an order of the people, nor hold the privilege of the 
auspices in the army until he was nominated dictator. 

Whilst these things were going on at Veii, in the 
meanw'hile the citadel and Capitol of Rome were in 
great danger. For the Grauls either having perceived 
the track of a human foot w'here the messenger irom 
Veii had passed, or having of themselves remarked the 
easy ascent by the rock at the temple of Cormentis, on a 
A R 031 A 27 SoujiEE moonlight night, after they had at first sent forward an 
unarmed person, to make trial of the way, delivering 
their arms, whenever any difficulty occurred, alternately supported and sup- 
porting each other, and drawing each otlier up, according as the ground 
required, they reached the Bummit in such silence that they not only escaped 
the notice of the sentinels, but of the dogs also, an animal extremely wakeful 
with respect to noises by night. 

The notice of the geese they did not escape, which, as being sacred to 
JTuno, were spared though they were in the greatest scarcity of food. Which 
circumstance was the cause of tbeir preservation. For Marcus Manlius, who 
three years before had been consul, a man distinguished in war, being 
aroused from sleep by their cackling and the clapping of their wings, snatched 
up his arms, and at tlie same time calling the others to do the same, proceeded 
to the spot ; and whilst the others were tiirowm into confusion, he struck with 
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tlie boss of his shield and tumbled down a Gaul, who hod already got footing 
on the summit; and when the fall of this man as he tumbled threw down 
those who were next him, he slew others, who in their oonstemation had 
thrown away their arms, and caught hold of the rocks to which they clung. 
And now the others also having assembled, beat down the enemy by javelins 
and stones, and the entire band, haying lost their footing, were hurled down 
the precipice in promiscuous ruin. The alarm then subsiding, the remainder 
of the night was given up to repose (as far as could be done considering the 
disturbed state of their minds), when the danger, even though past, stUl 
kept tlieiu in a state of anxiety. 

Day liaving appeared, the soldiers were summoned by sound of trumpet 
to attend the tribunes in assembly, when recompense was to be made both to 
merit and to demerit ; Manlius was first of all commended for his bravery 
and presented with gifts, not only by the military tribunes, but with the 
consent of the soldiers, for they nil carried to his house, which was in the 
citadel, a contribution of lialf a pound of corn and half a pint of wine : a 
matter trifling in the relation, but the prevailing scarcity had rendered it 
a strong proof of esteem, when each man, depriving liimseH of his own food, 
contributed in honour of one man a portion subtracted from his body and 
from Ills necessary requirements. Then the guards of that place where the 
enemy had climbed up unobserved, were summoned; and when Quintus 
Sulpioius declared opemy that he would punish all according to tlie usage of 
military discipline, being deterred by the consentient shout of the soloiers 
who threw the blame on one sentinel, be spared the rest. The man, who was 
manifestly guilty of the crime, he threw down from the rook, with the appro- 
bation of all. From this time forth the guards on both sides became more 
vigilant ; on the part of the Gauls, because a rumour spread that messengers 
passed between Yeii and Nome, and on that of the Romans, from the recol- 
lection of tlie danger which ocouxred during the night. 

But beyond all the evils of siege and war, famine distressed both armies; 
pestilence, moreover, oppressed the Gauls, both as being encamped in a 
place lying between hills, as well as heated by the burning of the houses, 
and full of exhalations, and sending up not only ashes but embers also, 
whenever the wind rose to any degree ; and as the nation, accustomed to 
moisture and cold, is most intolerant of these annoyances, and, suffering 
severely from the heat and suffoeation, they were dying, the diseases spread- 
ing as among cattle, now becoming weary of burying separately, they heaped 
up tlie bodies promiscuously and burned them ; and rendered the place 
remarkable by the name of Gallic piles. 

A truce was now made with the Romans, and conferences were held with 
the permission of the commanders ; in whioh when the Gauls frequently 
alluded to the famine, and refen*ed to the urgency of that as a furtlier 
motive for their surrendering, for the purpose of removing that opinion, 
bread is said to have been thrown in man}*’ places from the Capitol, into the 
advanced posts of the enemy. But the famine could neither be dissembled 
norendured any longer. Aooordingly, whilst the dictator is engaged in person 
in holding a levy, in ordering his master of the horse, Lucius Valerius, to 
bi‘ing up the troops fiom Veii, in making preparations and arrangements, so 
that he may attaojc the enemy on equal terms, in the meantime the army of 
the Capitol, wearied out with keeping guard and with watches, having sur- 
mounted all human sufferings, whilst nature would not suffer famine alone 
to be overcome, looking forward from day to daj”, to see whether any suc- 
cour would come from the dictator, at length not only food but hope also 
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failing, and their arms weighing down their debilitated bodies, whilst the 
guards were being relieved, insisted that there should be either a surrender, 
or that they should be bought off, on whatever terms were possible, the 
Gauls intimating in rather plain terms, that they could be induced for no 
very great compensation to relinquish the siege. Then the senate was held 
and instructions were given to the military tribunes to capitulate. 

Upon this the matter was settled between Quintus Sulpicius, a militaiw 
tribune, and Brennus, the chieftain of the Gauls, and one thousand pounds 
weight of gold was agreed on as the ransom of a people, who were soon after 
to be the rulers of the world. To a transaction very humiliating in itself, in- 
sult was added. False weights were brought by the Gauls, and on the tribune 



Tice Boaujrs* Tbeatt with the Gades 
(A fter Mirys) 


objecting, his sword was thrown in in addition to the weight by the insolent 
Gaul, and an expression was heard intolerable to the Homans, " Woe to the 
vanquished I ” 

But both gods and men interfered to prevent the Homans from living on 
the condition of being ransomed ; for by some chance, before the execrable 
price was completed, all the gold being not yet weighed in consequence of 
the altercation, the dictator comes up, and orders the gold to be removed, 
and the Gauls to clear away. When they, holding out against him, 
affirmed that they had concluded a bargain, he denied that the agreement 
was a valid one, which had been entered into with a magistrate of inferior 
authority without his orders, after he had been nominated dictator ; and he 
gives notice to the Gauls to get ready for battle. He orders his men to 
throw their baggage in a heap, and to get ready their aims, and to recover 
their country with steel, not with gold, having before their eyes the tem- 
ples of the gods, and their wives and children, and the soil of their country 
disfigured by the calamities of war, and all those objects which they were 
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solemnly bound to defend, to recover, and to revenge. He then dra\rs up 
his nTin^”, ns the nntui'e of the place admitted, on the site of the half-demol- 
ished city, and \rhich was uneven by nature, and he secured all those 
advantages for his own men, which comd be prepared or selected by military 
skill. 

The Gauls, thrown into oonfusion by the unexpected event, take up 
arms, and with rage, rather than good judgment, rushed upon the Homans. 
Fortune had now changed ; now the aid of the gods and human prudence 
assisted the Homan cause. At the first encounter, therefore, the Gauls were 
routed with no greater difiiculty than they had foimd in gaining the victory 
at AUia. They were afterwards beaten under the conduct and auspices of 
the same Camillus, in a more regular engagement^ at the eighUi stone on 
tlio Gnbine road, whither they had betaken themselves after their defeat. 
There tlio slaughter was univei'sal : their camp \7ns taken, uud not even one 
person \ras left to carry news of tlie defeat. 

Tlic dictator, after having recovered his country from the enemy, returns 
into the city in triumph ; and among the rough military jests wnich they 
throM' out on suoli occasions he is styled, with praises by no means unde- 
served, Homuliis, and parent of his country, and a second founder of the 
city. His country, thus preserved by arms, he unquestionably saved a 
second time in peace, when lie hindered tlie people from removing to Veil, 
both the tribunes pressing the matter with greater earnestness after the 
burning of the city, and the commons of themselves being more inclined 
to that measure ; and that Avas the cause of his not resigning his dictator- 
ship after the triumph, the senate entreating him not to leave the common- 
wealth in so unsettled a state.c 


OXHBIt ACCOUNTS OF THE DEPARTURE OF THE GAUU5 

Such was the conclusion of the legend. But, unfortunately for Roman 
X^ride, hero also, ns in the talc of Porsenna, traces of true history are pre- 
served which show how little the Homan annalists regarded truth. Polybius 
tells us, as if he knew no other sloiy, that the departure of the Gauls was 
caused the intelligence that the Venetians, an lll^u'ian tribe, had invaded 
their settlements in northern Ital^s and that they aotually received the gold 
and inarched off imniolcstcd to thoir homes. It is added by n later historian, 
that Dnisus, the elder brother of the emperor Tiberius, recovered this very 
gold from Uic Gauls of his own dtiy. 

The Gauls left the 0115 ' in ruins, in whatever way they were compelled to 
retire, whether by the sword of Camillus, or by the softer persuasion of gold. 
Two Inter inroads of the Gauls are distinguished by two famous legends : the 
last, or nearly the Inst, Avhich occur in the pages of Homan history. 

Jn the Manlisin house tliero Avas a family aa’IiicIi boiu the name of Tor- 
quatus. This name Avns said to have been Avon by T. Manlius, avIio fought 
A\itli a gigantic Gallic champion on tlie bridge OA'er Uic Auio in 3G1 B.C., and 
slew him. From the neck of the slain enemy he took the massy chain 
Ctorgi(€8) which the Gallic chiefs were in the habit of wearing. He put 
it roima his own neck, and returning in triumph to his friends, 'was 
eA-er after knoAvn by the name of T. Manlius Torquatus. Of him we shall 
hear more. 

Again, when L. Camillus, a nephew of tlie great Camillus, Avas pursuing 
the Gauls through the Volscian plains in 349 b.c., u champion challenged 
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any one of tlie Roman youth to single combat. The challenge was readily 
accepted bj" M.Valerius, who, by the side of the huge Gaul, looked like a 
mere stripling. At the beginning of the combat (wo*i^crful to tell) a crow 
lighted upon his helmet ; and as they fought, the bird confounded the Gaul 
by flying in his face and striking him with his beak, and flapping its wings 
before liis eyes; so that he fell an eas^' conquest to the young Roman. 
Hence A^alerius was ever after known hy tlie name of Corvus, and his 
descendants after him. Him also wo shall hear of hereafter; for he lived 
to be a great general, and more than once delivered liis country- from great 
danger,^* 

Thus runs the legend of the first great event in Roman history — an event 
so important tliat tlie echo reached even to Greece. ” The capture of Rome 
by tlic Gauls,” says George Cornewull Lewis,/ “is the first event in Roman 
liislory wliich, so far as wc know, attracted the notice of the conteinporaiy 
Greeks. Plutarch says tliat Hex’aclides of Pontus spoke of a report from 
the far West, which described an Hellenic city called Rome, situated some- 
where near tlie great sea, as having been taken by an army from the distant 
land of the Hjq>erboitcans.” 

Ihnc 2^ is very incredulous of most of the legends, even suggesting that the 
legend of the geese had an mtlological origin and was merely invented to 
cxjfiain a religions ceremony in which a dog was impaled and a gopso deco- 
rated with gold, instead of being actuallj* the origin of that annual ceremony. 
Lewis, however, finds the older story amifiy substantiated.^ Among the 
chief sceptics are Mommsen/* Schwcglcr,^ and Pnisf the most radical of all. 
Niebuhr’s « story of the whole event is worth quoting, beginning with his 
comments on the story that Aruns of Clusium brought in the Gauls. « 

oy: THE CO:a)UCT of the eomaxs 

Though liistory rejects the incident as demonstrably false, it is well 
suited to the legend ; and cver^' legend which was current among the people 
long before the rise of literatui'C among them, is itself a living memorial of 
ancient times, — even though its contents mta 3 Miot ho so, — and deserves a 
place in a hislor}- of Rome written with a due love for the subject. 

The detennination to sacrifice the old men certainly* cannot be called incon- 
ceivable in a people of antiquity. This however is inconceivable, that thej’’ 
should have been so far influenced by the example of the patricians, as to await 
their doom like devoted victims. Could the}' be sure that a wished-for death 
would speedily release them? that wanton cruelty would not protract it by 
torture? that they should not be driven along as slaves, without regard to their 
strength, at the mere caprice of the barbarians? They miglit have defended 
tlie walls and the gates, might liavc maintained a resistance uith all sorts of 
missiles in tbe interior of the city, might have made many of their enemies 
share their fate ; had the quarters that Iield out been set fire to, the victor 
would have been deprived of liis spoil. But in fact Livy is the only writer 
who spc;iks of this torpid resignation. Others related that, wliilc all the rest 
of tlic people quitted their homes, eighty priests and aged patricians of the 
highest rank sat down in the Forum on their curule thrones in festal robes 
awaiting death. That such a resolution should have been freely taken by 

p As n forowanilng Iicrc of thp compimtively recent Gallic re-InrasIonB of Italy, one may 
qnotc what J. J. Amp^rocf says in his L*hi9toire romaine S Jiomc; ‘*To terminate cheerfally the 
atorj* of the geese of Manlius, I will recall a c.incaturfi representing a French soldier plucking a 
goose on the Capitollnc 11111 ; beneath were the ^^ords, ‘ Vengeance of a Gaul.* ”J 
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mon of tlic same class, \s’]io deemed it intolerable to outlive the republic and 
the worship of tlic gods, is by no means improbable ; least of all if, after re- 
solving to face death, thoy solemnly devoted themselves by the hands of the 
chief pontiff for the republio and for the destruction of her foes. On the other 
hand it is utterly inconceivable that the cliief part of the women and children 
should not havo retired from the city, where every kind of insult and outrage 
inc'idtublr awaited them, when it was yet possible for them to be saved by 
flight. It is said that a great number pressed forward at the last moment and 
gained admittance into tlie Capitol and the citadel ; os if, had this been feasi- 
ble, the}” would not all have forced their way in ; as if that small place could 
have held more than the men requisite to doiend it, with provisions for them. 
Finally, the story that the Romans in their despair did not close the gates of 
the cify, and that nothing hut the fear of some stratagem withheld toe oon- 

S ucrors from marcliiiig in, sounds veiy incredible. On this point, however, we 
o not want any internal reasons ; since the authentic account in Diodorus 
states that the Gauls, ou finding the walls entirely deserted, burst open the 
gates. 

It would be extremely unjust to impute what has here been said about 
Livy’s narrative to a design of detracting from his merits. Such oritidsms 
cannot impair Ins imperishable fame. As soon ns we cease to call for what 
it was Livy’s least care to suppl}’, nothing remains to disturb the pleasure 
which his description must yield to every unprejudiced mind. If there be 
one so distempored as to forego that pleasure, because his account has been 
proved to be historically untenable, wo maj’- pity, but we must not indulge 
its porversonesB. 

A writer who adopts a dry and neglected report in preference to a well- 
known and masterly narrative, must justify himself, and show that it is not 
from the love of paradox, that he has discarded the more beautiful story. 
[Niebuhr reminds his readers of his previously expressed admiration for 
Livj’' with renewed assurances of his entire sincerity* Ho then concludes 
thus eloquently!: And in his own peculiar excellencies, in tluit richness 
and that warmth of colouring which many centuries after were the charac- 
teristics of toe Venetian painters born under the same sky, Livy never 
shone more brilliantly than in this very description ; a more vivid one is 
not to ho found in any Latin or Greek historian.^ 


8KQT7CIt OF THE GAIiLlO TVAtt 

AVe can imagine better than describe the blank dismay** with which the 
Romans, on the departure of the Gauls, must have looked upon their ancient 
liomes. Kot only was tlic country ravaged, ns had often happened in days 
of yore, but the citj' itself, except the Capitol, was n heap of ruins. It is not 
strange that once again the plebeians should have thought of quitting Rome 
forever. Not long before they had wished to migrate to Veii ; now, they 
had actually been living there for man}' months. Rome no longer existed ; 
patriotism, they Baid,~no longer required thorn to stand by their ancient 
homo ; why should not all depaii> — patricians with their clients and freed- 
mon, as well as plebeians-— aud make a new Rome at Veii ? In vain Camil- 
lus opposed these arguments with all the influence which his late services 
had given him. Standing in the Forum, under shadow of the Capitol, 
with the citadel defended by Manlius over tlieir heads, in the sight of 
their countr3*’s gods, now brought back from Crorc, the plebeians were 
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ready to agree to a general migration of the whole people, when (so runs 
the story) a sudden omen changed their hearts. A certain centurion 
was leading a party of soldiers through the city, and, halting them in the 
Forum while the question was in hot debate, he used these memorable 
words : ** Standard-bearer, pitch the standard here ; hero it will he best for 
us to stay ! ” 

It was therefore resolved to rebuild the city, and the senate did all in 
their power to hasten on the work. They took care to retrace, as far as 
might be, the ancient sites of the temples ; but it was impossible to prescribe 
any rules for marking out the streets and fixing the habitations of the citi- 
zens. All they did was to supply tiling for the houses at the public expense. 
So men built their houses where they could, where the ground was most 
clear of rubbish, or where old materials were most easy to be got. Hence, 
when these houses came to be joined together by others, so as to form streets, 
these streets were narrow and crooked, and, what was still worse, were often 
built across the lines of the ancient sewers, so that there was now no good 
and effectual drainage. The irregularity continued till Rome was again 
rebuilt after the great fire in the time of the emperor Nero. 

Great were the evils that were caused by this hurry- The healthiness of 
the city must have been impaired, order and decency must have suffered, 
but there was one particular evil at the moment which threatened very great 
mischief. The mass of the people, having little or nothing of their own, or 
having lost all in the late destruction, were obliged to borrow money in order 
to complete their dwellings ; and as tillage had for Iho last season been nearly 
suspended, the want and misery that prevailed were great. Now again, ns 
after the u'ars against the Tarquins, many of the poorer sort were reduced to 
bondage in the houses of the wealthy. 

Then it was that hi. Manlius, the defender of the Capitol, stood forth as 
the patron of the poor. He saw a debtor being taken to prison, whom he 
recognised ns a brave centurion that had formerly served with him in the 
w^rs. He instantly paid the man’s debt, and set him free. Then, selling 
the best part of his landed property, he declared that, while he cotdd prevent 
it, he wonld never see a fellow-citizen imprisoned for debt. His popularity 
rose high, and with the poorer sort the name of M. i\Ianliu8 was more in 
esteem than that of the great Camillus. Nor did he content himself with 
relieving want ; he also stepped forward as an accuser of the patricians and 
senators : they had divided among themselves, he said, part of the gold 
which had been raised to pay the Gauls. On tlie other hand, the patricians 
asserted that Manlius was endeavouring to make himself tyrant of Rome, 
and that this was the real purpose of all his generosit 3 \ The senate ordered 
a dictator to be named, and A. Cornelius Cossus was chosen. He summoned 
jManlius before him, and required him to prove tlie charge which he had 
maliciously brought against the ruling boefy. He failed to do so and was 
cast into prison, but claimed to he regularly tried before the whole people 
assembled in their centuries ; and his claim wns allowed. On the appointed 
day he appeared in the Campus Martins, surrounded by a crowd of debtors, 
every one of whom he had redeemed from bondage. Tlien he exhibited 
spoils taken from thirt 3 ’' enemies slain by himself in single combat ; eight 
civic crowns, bestowed each of them for the life of a citizen saved in battle, 
Vidtli many otlier badges given him in token of braver 3 % Ho laid bare his 
breast and showed it all scarred with wounds, and then, turning to the 
Capitol, he called those gods to aid whom he had saved from the sacrilegious 
Imnds of the barbarians. The appeal was felt, and if the centuries had then 
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given their votes, he wou](I certainly have hccii acquitted of high treason. So 
his enemies contrived to break up that assembly 5 and shortlj*’ after lie was 
put on his trial in another place, the Potolino grove, whence (it is said) the 
Capitol could not be seen. Here he was at once found guilty, and condemned 
to bo thro'U'n down the Tarpeian rock, A bill was then brought in and 
passed, enacting tlint liis house on the Capitol should be destroyed, and that 
no one of his gens siiould hereafter bear the forename of i^Iarctis.^ 

But something was done to relieve the poor. The lands which had been 
taken from the 'Valentines on the right bank of the Tiber were now incori>o- 
rated into the Homan territory and 

tUvidecl into four tribes, so that all r' 5 r . 1,1 hui Jiiii'ui !i 

free men settled in these districts J" _ 


became burgesses of Home, and had 
votes ill the comitia both of the cen- 
turies and tribes. This politic 
measure, however, served no less 
to coucilinte the affections of their 
new Etrurian subjects than to benc- 
iit tbeir own poor citizens. More- 
over nn attempt was made to plant 
a number of poor citizens in tlic 
Pontine district. Yet these meas- 
ures were insufficient to heal the 
breach wliich still subsisted be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians. 
Notlimg could bo effectual to tliis 
end but the admission of the plebe- 
ians to tile chief magistracy; and 
a struggle now commenced for that 
purpose. 

It has been said that all differ- 
ence between the patrician and 
plebeian orders was rapidly disap- 
pearing, or rather that the patrician 
families w'eie gradually becoming 
fewer, whilemany plebeian families 
were rising to wealth and power. 
Already we have seen the plebeians 
obtain a footing in the senate ; 
thej' wore allowed to fill the 



olTices of quEstop and rodile, and, as 
military tnbunes, could command 

the nnuics of the state ; but to the highest curule offices, ns the censorship and 
consulship, thc^'* were not admissible, the reason given being, that for tliese 
offices the auguries must be taken and no religious rites could be performed 
save by persons of pure patricinu blood. This now began to be felt to be a 
mockerj". Men saw with their own eyes and judged with their own under- 
standing that patricians and plebeians were men of like natures, were called 
on alike to share burdens and danger in the service of the state, and there- 
fore ought to share alike the honours and dignities whicli she conferred. 


1 It inny be observed Hint each ore jis etfamiUa clung to the same forenames. Thus Fnbllns, 
Lucius, Cncius, were favonrite forenames of tho Cornelli ; CaiiiB of the JuUI ; Apphis of tbo 
Claudii ; and so on. 
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So Canuleius argued many years before, so the plebeians thought now ; and 
two resolute tribunes arose, who at length carried the celebrated laws by 
which plebeians were admitted to the highest honours* These were 0. 
Licinius Stolo and L, Sextius, his kinsman. 

There is a well-known story of the manner in which they were first 
roused to the undertaking- It runs thus : M. Fahius Ambustus, a patri- 
cian, had two daughters, the elder married to Ser. Sulpicius, a patrician, 
the 3 'ounger to 0. Licinius, a plebeian. It happened that Sulpicius was 
consular tribune in tlie same year that Licinius was tribune of the plehs ; 
and ns the younger Fabia was on a visit to her sister, Sulpicius, returning 
home from the Forum with Iiis lictors, alarmed the plebeian^s udfe by the 
noise he made in entering the house. The elder sister laughed at this 
ignorance ; and the younger Fabia, stung to the q^uick, besought her hus- 
band to place her on a level with her proud sister. But the story must bo 
an invention — because Licinius’ wife could not have been ignorant of the 
dignities of the office s and because there was nothing to prevent Licinius 
himself from being consular tribune, and thus equal to his brother-in-law.^ 


THE lilCIHIAE K0GATI02SS 

However this might be, Licinius and Sextius, being tribunes of the plehs 
together in the year 876 B.O., promulgated the three bills which have ever 
since borne the name of the Liciiiian Rogations. These were : 

I. That of all debts on which interest had been paid, the sum of the interest 
paid should be deducted from the principal, and the remainder paid offi in 
three successive years. 

II. That no citizen should hold more than five hundred jugera (nearly 
820 acres} of the public land, nor should feed on the public pastures more 
than one hundred head of larger cattLo and five hundred of smaller, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. 

III. That henceforth consuls, not consular tribunes, should always be 
elected, and that one of the two consuls must be a plebeian. 

Of these laws, the first is of a kind not very uncommon in rude states of 
societ}". If persons lend and borrow money they enter into a legal contract, 
and the state is bound to maintain this contract. Cases ^yill occur when the 
borrower is unable to pay his debts, and that from no fault or neglect of his 
own ; and the laws provide for cases of insolvency in which the insolvent 
is not guilty of fraud. But if the state were to cancel all legal debts, 
persons would be ver}^ slow to lend money at all, and thus credit and com- 
merce would bo destro 3 '’ecl. At Rome, after the Gallic War, ns at Athens in 
the time of Solon (when a similar ordinance was passed), all things were 
in such confusion that it might bo necessary to resort to arbitrary measures ; 
and we may well believe that Lioinins, himself a wealthy man, would not 
have interfered but for necessity. But the precedent was bad j and in later 
times one of the worst means used by demagogues was a promise of novee 
tdbul<B^ or an abolition of all debts. 

The second law was a general agrarian law. Former agrarian laws had 
nierelj* divided certain portions of public land among the needy citizens ; 
but this laid down a general rule, by which the holding (pcssesszo) of all 

[1 And yet, though constitutionally eligible, Licinius could hardly have wou the consular 
tribuneship, for the patricians had practically munopolised tlie office, as the fatti provc.^ 
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Bucli lands -n'ns to bo limited- The purpose of Licinius was good. He wished to 
mniutain that hardy race of yeomen wlio were the best soldiers in the state- 
militia ; whereas if nil these lands were absorbed by the rich* they would be 
cultivated by hired labourers or slaves. The subsequent history will show 
how unfortunate it was for Homo that this law was not more fully esiecuted. 

At drat the patricians were equally opposed to all these laws ; they 
were the chief creditors, and therefore would lose by the first law ; they held 
the bulk of the public lands on easy terms, and therefore would lose by the 
second ; they alone could bo consuls, and therefore they could not brook 
the third, ^yo need not therofoi'e wonder at a violent resistance; nor is it 
wonderful that they should enlist many rioli plebeians on their side, for these 
l>ersons would suffer ns much as Iheinsolves from the first two laws. Aooord- 
iugly we find that some tribunes were found to put a veto on the bills. But 
Licinius and Sexiius would not bo thus thwarted, and themselves turned the 
powerful engine of the veto against their opponents. When the time of 
the elections arrived they interdicted nil proceedings in the comitia of the 
centuries ; consequently no consuls, consular tribunes, censors, or quuistors 
could be elected. The tribunes and todiles, who were chosen at the oomitia 
of tribes, were llic only oQloers of state for the ensuing year, 

TJiis state of things (as the Roman annalists saj') lasted for five years, ^ 
Licinius and Sextius being rc-elcotcd to tlio tribunate every year. But in 
the fifth year, when the people of Tusculum, old allies of Home, applied for 
aid against the Latins, the tribunes permitted consular tribunes to be elected 
to lead the army, and among them was ]M. Fabius Ambustus, the father-in- 
lavr and friend of Licinius. The latter, far from relaxing his claims, now 
proposed a fourth bill, providiug lliat, instead of two keepers of the Sibylline 
hooks (d\iumviri)i both patricians, there should be ten Qdecemvirt)^ to be 
chosen alike from both orders — so scornfully did be treat the pretensions 
of the patricians to bo solo ministers of religion. 

The latter felt tliat the ground was slipping from under them, and that 
tho popular cause was dnil}" gaining strength. In vain did the senate order 
a dictator to bo named for the purpose of settling tlio matter in their favour. 
The great Camillus assumed tho ofiicefor tho fourth time, but resigned; and 
P. jManlius Capitolinus, who was named presently after, effected nothing. 

Once more, as when tho patricians wore in opposition to the tribunes, 
Terentilius and Camiloius, so now did tlic more moderate party propose a com- 
promise. Tho law respecting the keepers of tho Sibylline hooks was allowed 
to pass, and it was suggested that the two former of the Licinian rogations, 
tho two social laws, might he conceded, if tho plebeians would not press the 
2 )alltical law, and claim admission to the highest cunilo rank. But this the 
tribunes refused. Thc}” could not, they said, effoctuallj' remedy tho social 
evils of their poor brethren unless Uicy had access to tho highest political 
imwcr ; and the}' declared they w’ould not allow tho fmsl two bills to become 
law unless the third was passed together uith them. “If the people will 
not eat,” said Licinius, “neitlicr shall tho}* drink.” In vain the patricians 
endeavoumd to turn this declaration against them ; in vain they represented 
tlic tribunes ns ambitious znon who cared not rcall}' for tho wants of the 
X)oor in comparison oL their own lionour and dignity; in vain the mass of 
the plebeians avowed thetaselves ready to accept the compromise. The tri- 
bunes set their faces like iron against the threats of the higher sort and the 

Tile aiiualuitfi were probably \^rct1lg iu supposing that Uomo Tvns ^%itbout mngistrates for 
this period. Doubtless their error Is due to chronologicnl confusion.] 
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supplications of the lower. For another five years the grim conflict lasted, 
till at length their resolution prevailed, and in the year 307 b.c. all the three 
Licinian rogations became law. 

This great triumph was achieved with little tumult (so far as we 
hear) and no bloodshed. TVTio can refuse his admiration to a peoplo wliich 
could carry through their most violent changes with such calmness aud 
moderation ? 

But the patricians, worsted as they were, had not yet shot away all their 
arrows. At the first election after these laws were passed, L. Sextius was 
chosen the first plebeian consul. Now the consuls, though elected at the 
comitia of the centuries, were invested with the inipcrium or sovereign power 
by a law oE the curies. This law the patricians, who alone composed the 
curies, refused to grant ; aud to support this refusal the senate had ordered 
Cnmillus, who was now some eighty years old, to be named dictator for the 
fifth time. Tho old soldier, aluTiys ready to fight nt an advantage, per- 
ceived that nothing now was practicable hut an honourable capitulation. 
The tribunes advised the people to submit to the dictatoi-, but declared that 
tho3' would indict him at tlio close of his office ; and he, taking a calm %uew 
of the state of things, resolved to act ns mediator. 


J3QUAI/ISATI02f OP THE TWO OBOEU5 

The matter was finally adjusted by a furtlier comxwomise. The plebeian 
consul was invested with the imperium ; hut the judicial x^ower was now 
taken from t])o consuls and put into the hands of a supreme patrician judge, 
called the Pi*ictor of the Citj' (J’ra/or and Sx5. Cnmillus, son of 

the dictator, was the first prajtor. A hundi*ed men (ee72Umtnri') were named, 
to whom he might delegate all difficult cases not of a criminal nature. At 
tho same time also another magistracy, the curule (cdileship, was created, to 
be filled b}' patricians aud plcbeinns in alternate }~cars. These curule mdiles 
shared the duties of the plebeian mdiles, and besides this, had to superintend 
the great games, for which thej" were allowed a certain sum from the treasun% 
At the same time a fourth day was added to these games in honour of the 
plebeians. 

Thus the patricians lost one of the cousulshix^s, but retained part of the 
consular functions under other titles. And when Cnmillus had tlius effected 
peace between tho orders, he vowed a temple to Concord ; but before he 
could dedicate it, the old hero died. The temple, howcA’cr, was built ac- 
cording to Ills design ; its bile, now one of the best known among those of 
aneicnl Rome, can still be traced with great certaintj’- at tlie northwestern 
angle of the Forum, imuicdiateli' under the Capitolino. The building was 
restored with great magniriccncc h^' the emperor Tiberius ; and it deserved 
to be so, for it comnicmomled one of the greatest events of Roman historj*, — 
tho final union of the two order.'*, from which xmint we must date that 
splendid period on uhieh we now enter. Bj- this event ivas a single citj* 
enabled to conquer, first of all Italy, and then all the civilised countries of 
the kuowTi world, that is, all the xieoplos bordering on the jMediterranean Sen. 

Yarioiis causes were for some time interposed to prevent tlio due execution 
of the Licinian law's. Indeed tho first two of these measures, which 
aimed nt social improvemeuts, may be said to have failed. Social abuses are 
nlwaj’s difficult to correct. The erils are, in these cases, of slow grow'tli ; 
their roots strike deep ; the}* can only be abated by altering the liabits and 
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feelings of the people, which cannot ho effected in the existing generation ; 
they will not give way at onoo to the will of a law-giver, however good his 
judgment, however pure his motives, however just his objects. But the 
common difliculty of removing sooial evils was increased in Kome at this time 
by circumstances. 

For two years a pestilence raged in the city, which swept away great 
numbers of citizens and paralysed the industry of all. The most illustrious 
of its victims was Canalhis, who died oven more gloriously than he had lived, 
while discharging tlic ofllco of peacemaker. About the same time the region 
of the city was slmkon by eartliquakcs ; the Tiber overflowed its bed and 
flooded the Great Circus, so that the games then going on were broken 
off. Not long after a vast gulf opened in the Forum, as if to say that the 
ineeting'plaoe of the Homan people was to bo used no more. The seers said 
that the gods forbade this gulf to close till that wliich Rome held most valuable 
were Ihromi into it. Then, when men were asking what this might he, a 
noble youth, named AI. Curtius, said aloud that Rome's true riches were brave 
men, that nothing else so worthy could be devoted to the ^ods. Thus saying, 
he put on his armour, and mounting his horse, leaped into the gulf ; and 
straightway, says the legend, the earth closed and became solid as before ; 
and the place was called the Lacus Gurbitis forovor after. 

To those direct visitations of God, the pestilouce and the earthquake, 
'wns added a still more toriiblo scourge in the continued inroads of the Gauls. 
It has been noticed above that in the years 361 and 350 B.c. hordes of these 
barbarians again burst into Latium and again ravaged the Roman territory. 

These combined causes increased the distress of the poor, and we read 
without surprise tliat in the year 357 B.o., ton yenvB after the passing of the 
Licinian laws, a hill wns brought forward by Duilius and Mmnius, tribunes 
of tlio plebs, to restore tbo rate of interest fixed by the Twelve Tables, wliich 
in tho late troubles had fallen into neglect ; and five years later (in 352} the 
consuls brought forward a measure to assist tho operation of the Licinian 
law of debt. They appointed five commissioners ((punqueviri\ witii power 
to make estimates of all debts and of tlio property of tho debtors. This 
done, the commissioners advanced money to discharge the debt, as far ns it 
wns covered by Uie property of the debtor. Tho measure wns wise and 
useful, but could only bo partial in its effects. It could not help those 
debtors wlio had no property, or not enough property to pay their debts 
withal. Hence wo find that in another hvo ^^ears (347 B.o.) tlie rate of 
interest wns reduced to 5 ] 3 cr cent. $ and some years afterwards it was tried 
to abolish interest altogether. But, laws to limit interest proved then, as 
they have proved over since, inefTcotual to restrain the practices of grasping 
and dishonest usurers. 

There wore, then, great diflicultios in tho way of a law for relieving 
debtors. These were inorcased, ns has been seen, by circumstances, and we 
must now add the selfishness and dishonesty of tlic rich patricians and 
plebeians, who hold tho hulk of the public land in their own bauds, and 
contrived to evade the Licinian law in the following way. If a man held 
more than live hundred jugora, he emancipated his son and made over n 
portion of tho land nominally to him, or, if ha had no son, to some other 
trusty person. With sorrow we hear of these practices, and with still 
greater sorrow wo learn that in tlie 3 'car 354 B.c. C. Licinius himself \yas 
indicted b 3 ’ tho ciirulo (odilo, hi. Popilius Laanas, for fraudulently making 
over five hundred jugera to his son, while he lield another five hundred 
in his own namo. Thus this remedy for i^auporism was set aside and 
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unfrtrtnn.ito provincials. lie earned their favourable opinion by the reniis- 
•.ion of t.axf and by restraining the exactions of the fsmiiers of the revoiiuo. 
He f-aved a •-f'cond time from spoliation the treasures of the Ephc‘.ian Diana, 
which Ampins, an adherent of the oppo^site party, had been on the i>oint of 
seizing. Tliesc benefits he aecoinp.inied witli further favours and distinc- 
tions.lind then handed over the government of the province to Calvinus, 
to wliom he entrusted three legions, to defend it against Pharnaces and 
tho other oriental allies of the senate. Ca's.ar retained only two legions 
alxiut liis own pcr.son, and those so much reduced in number ns to con- 
t.ain much less than lialf their proper coinplements. The whole of this 
force consisted of only 3*200 infantry, and ejght liuudrcd cavalry, nnd 
with these he sailed without liesitation for Egj*j»t. It was oiilt* a few 
days after the death of Poinpey that lie appeared thus attended off the port 
of Alexandria. No sooner was his arrival known than Theodotus hastened 
to meet him on board lus vessel, nnd brought to liim tlie head and ring of his 
murdered rival. Tho latter might be of important service to assure the 
Avavering of tlie event wliicli bad occurred, and Ciesar took nnd preserved it 
for that juirposo ; but from tlic mangled bead he turned aAvay with liorror, 
and gave orders, Avith tears in his eye*!, that it should be consumed AA-itli the 
costliest spices. The ashes be caused to be deposited in a sbrinc which bo 
erected to the aA'cnging Nemosis. The inurderors AA'cre confounded and 
alarmed at tlie feeling he exhibited, nor aa'cic they less astonished, perhaps, 
at the jierfcct cotifideiico AA-itli AA'liich ho disembarked upon their coast, nnd 
claimed AA'ith his handful of folloAVcrs to settle the concerns of a poAA'crful 
kingdom. 

It had hccii Ciosar’.s policy to spare tho AA'ealtli of the prOA’inccs AA'liich ho 
Avished to attach to his side, and his system AA-as directly* opposed to tho con- 
fiscation of his enemies* estates ; but his AA’ant of monc^* aa'us urgent, and it 
AA'ns in arranging the quarrels of a dependent kingdom that the best oppor- 
tunity might be found for exacting it. This undoubtedly AA'as the urgent 
motiA'c Avliicli impelled him to intrude upon the affairs of a'jcnlous people, in 
AA'liich Ilia jirincipal designs AA'cro in no AA-ay implicated. 'NVlicn Aulctes came 
to Rome to negotiate bis restoration to the throne, he had purchased tho 
.siiiiport of the Ic.sders of the senate by the most laA'isli bribes. Ciesar liim- 
self had rccoiA'cd the jiromise of acvoiitocn millions nnd a lialf of drachma) ; 
an obligation AA'liich had ncA'cr yet been discharged. lie noAA* confined lii.s 
demand to ten millions, but sternly rejected the representations of Potbinns, 
AA'lio pleaded for a longer time for the paA'inent of so large a sum. Rut even 
at tlie moment of landing Cicsar AA'ns AA'.ariicd of the difliciiltics into AA'liich 
he AA'as rushing. His military force AAns contemptible ; it AA'as upon the 
dignity of his title ns consul of the republic that lie could alone rol^*. 
Accordingly, he entered the streets of Alexandria AA'ith all the insignia of liis 
office, thereby offending tho populace, aa'Iio AA'cre easily pci'sundcd that he 
offered an intentional insult to their independence. A riot ensued, in 
AA liieh many of tlic C.i*sarian soldicr.s lost their Hats. Ciesar felt that he had 
luisiakiui the character of the nation, and umlcrralcd their jealousy of 
foreigners. 

Rut policy AA'onld not alloAA- him to giA’c AA'ay. Ho stimmoncd the riA*al 
soA'eroigns before him, and offered to ilecido their disputes in the name of the 
republic. Ptolemy loft his c.imp at I’ehisinm, and gaA*e Cicsar a meeting in 
the pilace of Alexandri.i, AA'hcro he .•soon found himself AA'atched nnd detained 
as a ho"»tage. Clooj>.itr,i had already implored the coii.sul’s mediation, nnd 
II lAA', AA’heii her brother or his miIli^tcrs cihstruclcd her approach to liis pres 
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only to a few’ W'ealthy plebeian families. 0. Maroins Rutilus, as ive have 
iust remarked, held the consulship four times in sii^teen ^^enrs (857-^42). 
M. Popilius lijenas and C. PcBtmius Libo enjoyed a similar monopoly of 
honours. 

As the exclusive privileges of the patricians thus gradually and quietly 
gave way, instead of being maintained (as in modern France) till swept 
away by the violent tide of revolution, so did the power of the senate 
rise. It was by the wisdom or policy of this famous assembly that the 
city of Rome became mistress of Italy and of the world. Hitherto the 
contest has been internal, of citizen against citizen, in order to gain an 
equalit}’’ of rights. Henceforth, for two hundred years, we shall have to 
relate contests "with foreign peoples, and to give an account of the conquest 
of Italy, for which the Roman senate and people, now at lengtii politically 
united,* were prepared. 


EXTERNAL AEEAIRS 

Abroad, after the burning of the city, Rome had once more to struggle 
for very existence. Before the city was so far restored as to be habitable, 
it was announced that the iEquians and Volscians were in arms. The 
^quiaus seem to have shared in the general disaster caused by the Gallic 
inroad ; henceforth at least the part they play is insignificant. But 
tlie Yolscians boldly advanced to Lanu^dum, and once more encamped at 
the foot of the Alban bills. The city was in great alarm ; and Camillus 
was named dictator for the exigency. He defeated them with great loss, 
and pursued them into their own territory. He then marched rapidly to 
Boln, to which place the iEquiaus had advanced and gained another victory. 

But in the moment of triumph news came that Etruria was in arms. 
The Etruscans hoped by a brave effort to recover the territory which the 
Romans had for the second time appropriated. A force was sent against 
them ; but so oompletel^^ was it routed on the nones of July, that tliis day 
was noted in the Calendar as the Foplifugia. Sie^e was then laid to 
Sutrium hy the victors, and it fell. But the prompt metator, on the first 
alarm, marched his troops straight from Bola to the point of danger; 
and on the very day on which Sutrium had yielded to the foe, it was again 
token by the Roman general. Thns Camillus again appears ns the saviour 
of Rome. He enjoyed a threefold triumph over the Volscians, the JBqniona, 
and the Etrurians. 

It was two years after, that the Etruscan territory, now effectually con- 
quered, was formed into four tribes. By the addition of these new tribes, 
the first that had heen added since this very territoiyhad been wrested from 
Rome by Porsenna, the whole numher was raised to twenty-five. The 
late assault of the Etruscans, perhaps, suggested the wisdom of making the 
free inhabitants of this district citizens of Rome, hlen who had lately been 
subject to the oppressive government of a civic oligarchy, being now mingled 
with Roman plebeians who had received allotments in the district, and seeing 
the comparative freedom of all Roman burgesses, were sure to fight for Rome 
rather than join in an insurrection against her. Here was the beginning of 
that sagacious policy, which for a time led political enfranchisement hand in 
hand with conquest. Tliirty years later (358 B.o.) the senate pursued the 
same course with respect to the Pontine district and other lowlands which 
had heen recovered fi*om the grasp of the Volscians. A settlement of poor 
plebeians, which was attempted in 387 B.o., failed; the emigrants were cut 
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off by the Volscian hills-wien. But the territor^'^ being now formed into two 
tribes, so as to make the whole number twenty-seven, the inhabitants had an 
interest in repressing predatory inroads. 

Soon after followed the struggle for the Licinian law's ; and during this 
period the annals are altogether silent on the subject of w'nrs. 

But before the promulgation of the Licinian laws, there were threatenings 
of greater danger than was to be feared eitlier from Etruscans or Volscians. 
The Latins and Hernicaiis, wdxo since the time of Cassius had fought by 
the side of Rome in all her border wars, no longer appeared in this position. 
The inroad of the Grauls had broken up the league. Rome had been re- 
duced to ashes, and W'as left in miserable weakness. iNIany of the thirty 
Latin towns, the names of which occur in the league of Cassius, were so 
utterly destro 5 ’^ed, that the antiquary in vain seeks for their site in the deso- 
lation of the Campagna. But the two important cities of Tibur and Pras- 
neste (Tivoli and Palestrina), perched on steep-scarped rooks, defying the 
rude arts of the invader, liad gained strength by the ruin of their neighbours, 
and appear as independent communities, standing apart from the rest of 
Latium and fi’om Rome. It was believed that the Proenestiues encouraged 
the Volscians in their inroads, and in 382 b.c. war was declared against 
them. Some of the Latin cities joined Preeneste ; others sought protection 
against her from Rome. In this war even the Tusculans deserted Rome. 
But after a struggle of five years, the dictator, T. Quinctius, took nine 
insurgent cities, and blockaded Frrencste itself, which capitulated on terms 
of which we are not informed. Soon after Tusculum also was recovered; 
and for the present all fear of the Latins subsided. 

But a few years after the temple of Concord had been erected by old 
Camillus, fresh alarms arose. The Hernicans gave signs of disquietude. 
War was declared against them in 362 B.o. Hext year came the second 
inroad of the Gauls, and it was observed wdth consternation, that this terri- 
ble foe occupied the valley of the Anio, and w^as not molested either by the 
Latins of Tibur or by the Hernicans. In the year 360 b.c. the Fa^ti record 
a triumph of the consul Fabius over this last-named people, and another of 
his colleague Poetelius over the men of Tibur and the Gauls — an ominous 
conjuuction. 

But this new inroad of the barbarians, which threatened Rome with a 
second ruin, really proved a blessing ; for the remaining Latin cities, which 
in the late conflicts had stood aloof, terrified by the presence of the Gauls, 
and seeing safety only in union, now renewed their league with Rome, and 
the Hernicans soon after followed their example. The glory of concluding 
this second lea^e belongs to C. Plautius Proculus, the plebeian consul of the 
3 ’'ear 358 b.c. The Gauls now quitted Latium ; and Privernum and Tibur, 
the only Latin cities which rejected the alliance, were both compelled to 
yield (357, 35*1: b.c.). 

While these dangers were successfully averted on the northeastern 
frontier, war had been declared against Rome by the powerful Etruscan citj'- 
of Tarquinii, which lies bej'ond the Ciminian hills. This was in the very 
3 '’ear in which the new league was formed with the Latins and Hernicans. 
But for this, it is hard to imagine that Rome, exhausted as she was, could 
have resisted the united assaults of Gauls, Volscians, Latins, Hernicans, and 
Etruscans. As it was, she found it hard to repel the Tarquinians. This 
people made a sudden descent from the hills, defeated the consul 0. Fahius, 
and sacrificed 307 Homan prisoners to their gods (358 b. c.). Two years later 
the}’* were joined by the Faliscans. Bearing torches in their hands, and 
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iiaving tlieir hair wreathed into snahe-lihe tresses, they attached the Komans 
wth savage cries, and drove them before them. They overran' the four now 
tribes, and threatened Rome itself. Then jM. Popiliiis Lronas, the plebeian 
consul, being ordered bi’’ the senate to name a dictator, named anotlier ple- 
beian, 0. Maroius Rutilus, the first of his order who was advanced to this 
high office ; and his conduct justified the appointment. The enemy was de- 
feated. The senate refused a trium^ih to the plebeian, but the people in 
their tribes voted that lie should enjo}” the well-earned honour. 

For a moment the people of Crere, the old allies of the Roman people, 
who had given shelter to their sacred things, their women, and cliildren, in 
the panic of the Gallic invasion, joined the war ; but almost immediately 
after sued for peace. The Romans, however, remembered this defection. 
The Tarq^uiniaus were again defeated in a great battio. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight prisoners were scourged and beheaded in the Forum to retaliate 
for former barbarity- In the year 351 n.c. a peace of forty years was con- 
cluded, after a struggle of eight ^^ears’ duration. 

It was in the ver}*^ next year after the conclusion of this war that the 
third inroad of the Gauls took place, of which wo have above spoken, when 
M. Valerius gained liis name of Corvus. Thus remarkably was Rome carried 
tlirough the dangers of intestine strife and surrounding wars. When she 
was at strife within, her enemies were quiet. Before each new assault com- 
menced, a former foe liad retired from the field, and Rome rose stronger 
from eve^ fall. She had now I'ecovered all the Latin coast land from the 
Tibiir to Circeii ; and her increasing importance is shown by a renewed treaty 
wit]) the great commercial city of Carthage. But a more formidable enemy 
now to be encountered than hud ns yet challenged Rome to conflict 
and a larger area opened to her ambition. In the course of a very few years 
after the last event of which wo have spoken the First Samnite Avar began.6 

Tlio destruction of Home b^' the Gauls is the dmding point between 
historical and antc-liistorical Rome, as IhneP justly notes; for the conflagra- 
tion wiped out nob only the records hut most of the monuments as well. 
He complains, however, that it is long after the conflagration before tlie 
clironiclcs become really trustworthy. Ho doubts equally the story of how 
Valerius won the name of Corvus and tlie achievements of L. Furius 
Camillus. His final conclusion is that the wliole of the six wars with the 
Gauls, as related by JAvyf are little more tlinu stop-gaps, to fill missing pages 
of the old-time annals. He would even go so far as to suggest tliat the accounts 
of some of the ware ma}*' bo altogether apocryphaL So extreme an erasure of 
tradition will not, liowover, win tlie approval of many studeiita of these times.® 
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CHAPTER VIII. THE CONQUEST OF CENTRAL ITALY 


THE SAMNITES 

The fifth century is the most beautiful century of Rome. The plebeians 
had conquered the consulship and are succeeding in conquering their admis- 
sion to other magistracies which the patricians wished to reserve ; they free 
themselves from the servitude which, under the name of Nexus, weighed on 
the debtors. They arrive at political equality and indmdual independence ; 
at the same time the old aristocracy still dominates in the senate and main- 
tains there the inflexibility of its resolves and the persistence of its designs. 
It was thanks to this interior condition that the Roman people was able to 
survive the strongest tests from without over which it had triumphed, and 
to make that progress which cost it most dear. 176 see the peoples fight, 
one by one, and often all together; the Latin people, the Etruscans, the 
Goths, the Samnites, the other Sabellic peoples of the Apennines ; and the 
end is always victory. The beginnings of this history were sombre. Rome 
was afflicted by one of those pestilences which one finds in all the epochs of 
the history of this unsanitary city. Thence was the origin of those scenic 
pieces imported by the Etruscans and giving origin to comedy — a means 
demised to appease the gods ; so that Roman comedy had an origin religious 
and dismal. The fifth century is for Rome the age of great devotions and 
of grand sacrifices.ci 

We must now carry our eyes beyond the plain of Latium, and penetrate 
into Campania and the valleys of the Apennines. 

The Sabines are a people connected with the earliest legends of Rome. 
But the Sabines of Cures and the country between the Anio and the Tiber 
are those who have hitherto engaged our Eittention. It is in the highlands 
of Reate and Amiternum that we must search for the cradle of the race. 
The valleys of this high district afford but scanty subsistence ; and the hardy 
mountaineers ever and anon cast off swarms of emigrants, who sought other 
homes, and made good their claim by arms. It was a custom of the Sabel- 
lian tribes, when famine threatened and population became dense, to devote 
the whole produce of one spring-time to the gods. Among other produce, 
the youth bom in that year were dedicated to the god hlamers (Mars). 
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and went forth to seek their fortunes nbroad. On one such occasion the 
emigrants, pressing southward from the Sabine highlands, occupied the broad 
mountainous district yhieb lies northward of Campania, and took the name 
of Samnitcs. The Picenians and Prentanians, on the north coast, with the 
four allied cantons of the Vestinians, Marmoinians, Pelignians, and Marsians, 
who were^ interposed between the Samnites and their ancestral Sabines, 
claimed kin with botli nations. The Samnites themselves also formed four 
cantons — the Carncenians, Pentrians, Caudinians, and Ilirpinians. Of these 
the Pentrians were far the most considerable ; they occupied the ragged 
mountain district between the iipper yalle 3 's of the Vultumus and the Calor* 
Hero a great mass of moimtnins, now known by Hie name of hlount Matese, 
rises hoUll 3 ’ from tlie central chain to the height of more than mx tliousand 
feet; and its steep doilies offer defences of groat natural strength. But the 
remains of massive polygonal masonry, which are still seen on tlie rocky' 
heights occupied their towns of iEsernia and Bovianum (Isernia and 
Bojano), showed tliat the Samnites used art to strengtlien their natural 
defences. Below Mount Matese, in the valley of the Calor, lay tlie canton 
of the Caudininiis, whose toAvn of Beneventum (anciently called Maleveutum 
or Maliessa) was also made strong by art. It is within these limits, from 
^IDsornia to Beneventum, tliat the scenes of the chief campaigns of the 
Snmnitc wars were laid. 

From the nature of their country the Samnites were a pastoral people. 
Their mountains break into numberless valley's, doping both north and soutli, 
well watered, and fresh even in the summer heats. Into these vallej’s, as is 
still tlie pi'actice of the countrj', the flocks were driven from Hie lower lands, 
ascending higher as the heats iucrensecl, and descending towards the plain as 
autumn inclined towards winter. 

But the Samnites 'wore not contented with these mountain homes. As 
tliC)’’ had themselves been sent forth from a central hive, so in time they cast 
forth new swarms of emigrants. Ih early times a Samnite tribe, under the 
name of Frentanians, had taken possession of the coast lands north of Apulia. 
Other bands of adventurous settlers pushed down the Vulturnus and Calor 
into the rich plain that lay beneath tlieir momitains, to whicli they gave the 
name of Campania, or tho champagne land. In earlier times this fair plain 
had attracted Etruscan conquerors; and its chief city, anciently called vul- 
tumum, is said from tliom to have received tho lasting name of Capua. But 
about the year 423 n.o., nearly a century before the time of which we are 
presently to speak, a hand of Samnites seized tho famous city, and reduced 
the ancient Oscau inhabitants to Hie condition of clients. Soon after, Hie 
great Greek city of Cumro, which then gave name to the Bay of Naples, was 
conquered by the new lords of Capua, who from this time forth, under the 
name of Campanians, became the dominant power of Hie country- In course 
of time, however, the Samnites of Capua, or the Campanians, adopted the 
language and customs of their Oscoii subjects. Hence tho Campanian Sam- 
nites broke off their connection with tho old Samnites of tlie mountains, just 
as the Roman Sabines lost nil sjTnpntliy with the old Snbiues of Cures, 
and as in England the Anglo-Normans became Hie national enemies of tlie 
French. 

It maj’’ be added that the Luonnians and Apulians, who stretched across 
the breadth of Italy below Campania, were formed lay a mixture of Samnite 
invndei's with the ancient population, themselves a compound of Oscan and 
Pelasgian races; while the Brnttians, who occupied the mountainous district 
soutli of the Gulf of Tarentnm, were a similar offcast from the Lucanians. 
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But these half-Sabellian tribes, like the old races from whom the Samnites 
came, lent uncertain aid to their kinsmen in the struggle with Rome. 

These remarks will prepare us for the great conflict which in fact deter- 
mined the sovereignty of Italy to be the right of the Roman, and not of the 
Sainnite people.^ The first war arose out of a quarrel such as we have just 
alluded to between the Campanians and the olcl Samnites of the Matese. In 
tlie year 354 B.c. a league had been concluded with the Romans and the 
Samnites. Since that time, Samniie adventurers had been pressing down 
tlie valley of the Liris, and had taken the Volsciau cities of Sora and Fre- 
gella?, while the Romans, combined with the Latins again since the year 
B58 13 . c., were forcing back the Volscians from the west. In 343 B.c., the 
Samnites pursued their cnGr9achnicnts so far as to assail Teanum, the chief 
city of the Sidicines, an Oscan tribe, who occupied the lower hills in the 
north of Campania. The Sidicines demanded the aid of Capua against their 
assailants ; and the Campanians, venturing to give this aid, drew upon their 
own heads the Avrath of the mountaineers. The Samnites took possession of 
Mount Tifata, a bare hill which overhangs Ca^nia on the north, and plun- 
dered at will the rich plain below. Unable to meet the enemy in the field, 
the degenerate Campanians entreated the assistance of the Roman and Latin 
league. There was some difficulty in listening to this application; for a 
treaty of peace had been concluded eleven years before, and no aggression 
against Rome was chargeable upon the Samnites. But it is probable that 
their progress in the valleys of the Liris and Vulturnus had alarmed the 
senate ; and all scruples were removed when the Campanians offered to sur- 
render their city absolutely, so that in defending them Rome would be 
defending her OAvn subjects. This quibbling bargain was struck, and Avar 
was declared against the Samnites.^ 


THE FIRST SASENITB WAR 

The consuls were ordered to take the field. The consul ^1. Valerius 
Corvus led his legions into Campania, Avhere, probably in consequence of 
some reverses of which AA'e are not informed, he encamped on the side of 
Mount Gaurus over Cumse. The Snmnite army came full of confidence; 
the consul led out his troops, and a battle commenced, highly important 
in the histoiy of the Avorld, as the prelude of those which were to decide 
whether the empire of Italy and of the Avorld was reserved for Rome or for 
Samnium. 

The two armies were equal in courage, and similarly armed and arrayed; 
that of the Samnites consisted entirely of infantiy, and the caAnlr^', which 
the consul sent first into action, could make no impression on its firm ranks. 
He then ordered the cavalry to fall aside to the Avings, and led on the legions 
in person. The fight Avas most obstinate : each seemed resoh^ed to die rather 
than yield : at length, a desperate cffoi’t of despair on the part of the Romans 
drove the Samnites back ; they wavered, broke, and fled to tlieir entrenched 
camp, which the3*’ abandoned in the night, and fell back to Suessula. They 
declared to those Avho asked why they had fled, that the ej'es of the Romans 
seemed to be on fire and their gestures those of madmen, so that they could 
not stand before them. 

[} Edward A, Freeman « calls the Samnites ** the worthiest foes whom Rome ever met within 
her own peninsula He adds, There can he little donbt that they possessed a Federal Con- 
stitution. Their resistance ended onl}' with the extermination of their race.*' j 
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Tlio other consul, A. Cornelius Cossus, linring been directed to invade 
Sanmium, led his nrm}^ to Saticulti, the nearest Samnite town to Capua. The 
Apennines in this ijarb nm from north to south, in parallel ranges, enclosing 
fertile valleys, and the road to Benovontum passes over them, Tlio consul, 
advancing cai-elesslj-, liad crossed Iho first range, and liis line of marcli had 
reached the vnlle}-, wljen on looking bade the Homans saw tlie wooded 
heights behind them occupied by n Samnite nnny. To advance was danger- 
ous, reti’i’ut seemed impossible. In this perjilexity a tribune named P. Decius 
jjTOpDSod to occuijy udth the Imstnls and prlncipcs of one legion (that is, six- 
teen Imnilrcd men,) an eminence over the way along which tlio Samnites 
were coining. The consul gave permission; Dccius seized the hoiglit, which 
lie maintained against nil the cfTorts of the enemy till the favourable moment 
Avas lost, and the consul had led back his nnn^' and gained the ridge. When 
night came, the Sammies remained about the liill and Avent to sleep ; in the 
second AV'ntch Dccuib led doun his men in silence, and they took their wn}*’ 
through the midst of the sliinibcring foes. They had got halfway through, 
Avhcii one of the Homans in stepping OA'cr the Samnites struck against a 
siiicld ; the noise aAVokc those nt iuiiid ; Uio alarm spread ; the Homnns then 
raised n shout, fell on all they met, and got off without loss. Tliey reached 
tlicir own camp while it was ycl night, Init they linlted outside of it till the 
clay was come. At dawn, avIicu their presence Avas announced, nil poured 
forth io greet them, and Dccius Avns led in triimiph through the camp to tlio 
consul, who begun lo extol his deeds; but Dccius interrupted him, saying 
that noAV Avas the time to lake the enemy hy surprise. The anny Avas then 
led out, and the scattered Samnites Averc fallen on and routed Avith great 
siaughtor. After the A’ictoxy tlie consul gai'c Decius a golden crown and a 
hundred oxen, one of which was while with gilded horns ; this Dccius offered 
in sacrifice lo I'nthcr Mars, the rest he gave to his comrades in peril, and encli 
soldier presented Ihcni Avith n iiound of com and a pint Qsextariua) of wine, 
Aidiilc the consul, giving (horn eacli an ox nnd two gnmionts, assured tliem of 
n double allowance of corn in future. The nrinj- further avovc the obsidionnl 
croAAui of grass nnd placed it on the hroAvs of Dccius, and a similar croAvii was 
bestowed on him by his own men. Such Avcrc the generous arts AAdiich 
Rome fostered the heroic spirit in her sons ! 

^icantime the Samnites nt Sucssula hud been largely reinforced, and they 
spread their x-avages oA'cr Campania. The two consular armies being united 
under Valerius, came and encamped liard by them, and as Viilerius had left 
all the baggage juul camp-followers behind, the Homan army occupied n 
luucli smaller cam]} than aa'us usual lo llieir numbers. DccciA’cd by the size 
of their camp the Samnites cliimourcd to stoi*m it, but the caution of their 
Icndci’s Avithhcld them. Kecesslty soon compelled them to scour the country 
in quest of provisions, and emboldened by llie consul’s inactivity they went 
to greater and greater distances. This was wlinl Valerius AA^aited for ; he 
Eiiddcnly assailed and took their camp, which was hut slightly guarded; 
then IcaA’ing Iavo legions lo keep it, he divided the rest of the army, and 
falling on the scallercd Samnites cut them CA’or 3 'wlicrc lo pieces. The shields 
of llic slain and fugitives amounted, Ave are told, to fort}' thousand, the cap- 
tured standards lo one linndrcd nnd seventy. Both consuls triumphed. 

While the Roman nmisAvere thus engaged in Campania, the Iwatins iiiA'aded 
the tcrriloiy of the Rclignians, the kinsmen mid allies of Um Samnites. 

No military ei'ents arc recorded of Iho 3 'car 312, bat a .straago lade of an 
inhurrcction of the Hoinnn arm}' has been handed down. The tulo runs thus : 
The Homan soldiers, who at the end of the last cnm^mign, had been left to 
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winter in Oapua, corrupted by tlie luxury wliicli they there witnessed^ and 
enjoyed, formed the nefarious plan of massacring the inhabitants and seizing 
the town. Their projects had not ripened, when C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
consul for 342, came to take the command. He first, to keep them (|uiet, 
gave out that the troops were to be quartered in Capua the following winter 
also ; then noting the ringleaders, he sent them home under various pretexts 
and gave furloughs to any tliat asked for them ; his colleague, Q. Servilius 
Ahala, meantime taldng care to detain all who came to Home. The strata- 
gem succeeded for some time ; but nt length the soldiers perceived that none 
of their comrades came back ; and a cohort that was going home on fur- 
lough halted at Lautulse, a narrow pass between the sea and the mountains 
east of Tarracina ; it was thej*.e joined by all who were going home singly on 
leave, and the whole number soon equalled that of an army. They soon 
after broke up, and marching for Rome enoamped under Alba Longa. Feel- 
ing tlieir want of a leader, and learning that T. Quinctius, a distinguished 
patrician, who being lame of one leg from a wound had retired from the city, 
was living on his farm in tlie Tusculan district, they sent a party by night, 
who seized him in his bed, and gave him the option of death or becoming 
their commander. He therefore came to the camp, where he was saluted as 
general, and desired to lead them to Rome. E^ht miles from the city they 
were met by an army led by the dictator M. v alerius Cor\ais. Each side 
shuddered at the thought of civil war, and readil}’* agreed to a conference. 
The mutineers consented to entrust their cause to the dictator, whose name 
was a sufficient security. He rode back to the city, and at his desire the 
senate and curies decreed that none should he punished for, or even re- 
proached with, their share in the mutin 3 ’’, that no soldier's name should bo 
struck out of the roll without his own consent, that no one who had been a 
tribune should be made a centurion, and that the pay of the knights (as they 
had refused to join in the mutiny) should be reduced. And Qius iliis for- 
midable mutiny commenced in crime and ended in — nothing ! 

Another and a far more ]irobable account says that the insurrection broke 
out in the city, where the plebeians took arms, and having seized C. Llanlius 
in the night, and forced him to he their leader, went out and encamped four 
miles from the city, where, as it would seem, they were joined b}' the army 
from Campania. The consuls raised an army and advanced against them ; 
but when the two armies met, that of the consuls saluted the insurgents, and 
the soldiers embraced one another. The consuls then advised the senate to 
comply with the desires of the people, and peace w’as effected. 

The still existing weight of debt seems lo have been the cause of this 
secession also, and a cancel of debts to have been a condition of the peace. 
Lending on interest at all is said to have been prohibited at this time by a 
plehiscitum^ or decree of the tribes ; and others w'cre passed forbidding any 
one to hold tlie same office till after an interval of ten years, or to hold tw'o 
offices at the same time. It also decreed that both the consuls might be 
plebeians. The name of the tribune L. Genucius being mentioned, it is prob- 
able that he was the author of the new laws. 

The following year (341) peace was made with the Samnilcs on the light 
condition of their giving a year’s pay .and three montlis’ provisions to the 
Roman army ; and they were allow'ed to make avar on the Siclicinians. This 
moderation on the side of the Romans might cause surprise, were it not that 
we know they now apprehended a conflict wuth their ancient allies the Latins ; 
for the original terms of their federation could not remain in force, and one 
or other must become the dominant state. 
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The Sidioininns and Campaiiians, on being thus abandoned, put them- 
Bolves under the protection of the Latins, with whom the Volacians also 
formed an alliance. The Hernicans adhered to the Romane, and the Sam- 
nites also became their allies. As war between Rome and Latium seemed 
inevitable, T. Manlius Torquatus, and P. Decius Mus were made consuls 
jfor the ensuing year with n view to it. But the Latins would first try the 
path of peace and accommodation ; and at the call, it is said, of the Roman 
senate, their twp prietors and ten principal senators repaired to Rome. 
Audience was given to them on the Capitol, and nothing could be more 
reasonable than their demands. Though the Latins were now the more 
numerous people of the two, they only required a union of perfect equality, 
— one of the consuls and one-half of the senate to be Latins, while Rome 
should be the seat of government, and Romans the name of the united 
nation.^ But the senate exclaimed against the unheard-of extravagance of 
these demands, the gods were involved as witnesses of this scandalous 
breach of faith, and the consul Manlius vowed that if they consented to be 
thus dictated to, he would come girt with his sword into the senate-house 
and slay the first Latin he saw there. Tradition said, that when the gods 
were appealed to, and the Latin prietor L. Annius spoke with contempt of 
the Roman Jupiter, loud claps of thunder and a sudden storm of wind and 
rain told the anger of the deity, and that ns Annius went off full of rage, 
he tumbled down the flight of steps and lay lifeless at the bottom. It was 
with difficulty that the magistrates saved the other envoys from the fury 
of the people. War was forthwith declared, and the consular armies were 
levied. 


THE LVTIK WAR 

As the Latin legions were now in Campania (340), the Romans, instead 
of taking the direct route through Latium, made n circuit through the 
country of the Sabines, Blarsians, and Pelignians, and being joined by the 
Samnites, and probably the Hernicans, came and encamped before the Latins 
near Capua. Here a dream presented itself to the consuls : the form of a 
man, of size more than human, appeared to each, and announced that the 
general on one side, the army on the other, was due to the Manes and 
Mother Earth ; of whichever people the general should devote himself and 
the adverse legions, tlieirs would be the victory. The victims when slain por- 
tending the same, the consuls anuounced, in presence of their officers, that he 
of them whose forces first began to yield would devote himself for Rome. 

To restore strict discipline and to prevent any treacher}', the consuls 
forbade, under pain of deatli, any single combats with the enemy. One 
day the son of the consul Manlius chanced with his troop of horse to come 
near to where the Tusculan horse was stationed, whose commander, Gem- 
inus Metius, knowing young Manlius, challenged him to a single combat. 
Shiimo and indignation overpowered the sense of duty in the mind of the 
Roman ; they ran against each other, and the Tusculan fell ; the victor, 
bearing the bloody spoOs, returned to the camp and came 'tvith them to his 
father. The consul said nothing, but forthwith called an assembly of the 

nrreeman o sotea tliat Romo had never appeared to bo **tbB mere capital of the Latin League. 
As mr as tbo faintest glimmerings of history go back, Rome holds a position towards Latium 
far more lordb** than mat of ilicbcs towards Rmotia. It is no wonder that a League of small 
towns could not permonenUy bear up against a single groat city of their own race whoso strength 
equalled their united strength, and which was moro liberal of its franchise than any other city* 
commons ealtU otcr 
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army ; tHon reproaching his son with liis breach of discipline, he ordered 
the lictor to lay hold of him and bind him to the stake. The assembly 
stood mute with horror ; but when the axe fell, and the blood of the gallant 
youth gushed forth, bitter lamentation, mingled with curses on the ruthless 
sire, arose. They took up the body of the slain, and buried it without the 
camp, covered with the spoils he had won ; and wlien after the war Man- 
lius entered Kome in triumph, the young men would not go forth to receive 
him, and throughout life he was to them an object of hatred and aversion. 

The war between Rome and Latium was little less than civil ; the sol- 
diers and officers had for years served together in the same companies and 
they were all acquainted. They now stood in battle-array opposite each 
other at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, the Samnites and Hernicans being 



opposed to the Oscan allies of the Latins. Both the consuls sacrificed before 
the battle : the entrails of the victim offered by Decius portended misfor- 
tune, but hearing that the signs boded well to Manlius, “ ’Tis well,” said he, 
“if my colleague has good signs.” In the battle, the left wing, led by 
Decius, was giving way ; the consul saw that bis hour was come ; he called 
aloud for Valerius, the pontifex maximus, and standing on a naked 
weapon, clad in his consular robe, his head veiled, and his hand on his chin, 
he repeated after the pontiff the form of devotion. He then sent the lictors 
to announce to Manlius what he had done, and girding his robe tightly 
round him, and mounting his horse, he rushed into the midst of the enemies. 
He seemed a destructive spirit sent from heaven ; wherever he came he car- 
ried disma3’^ and death ; at length he fell covered with wounds. The ardour 
of the Roman soldiers revived, and the skill of Manlius secured the victor^'. 
When the front ranks (anteslgnani) of both armies were wearied, he ordered 
the accensi to advance ; the Latins then sent forward their triarians \ and 
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when these were wearied, the consul ordered the Soman triarians to rise 
and advance. The Latins having no fresh troops to oppose to them were 
speedily defeated, and so great was the slaughter that but one^fourtli of 
their army escaped. Next day the body of fiie consul Uecius was found 
amidst heaps of slain, and magnificently interred. 

The Latins fled to the town of Vescia, and by the advice of their preetor 
Numisius a general levy was made in Latium, \Yith which, in reliance on the 
reduced state of the Roman army, he ventured to give the consul battle at a 
place named Trifauum, between Sinuessa and jMinturnro, on the other side 
of the Liris. The rout of the^ Latins, however, was so complete, that few of 
the towns even thought of resistance when the consul entered Latium. The 
Latin public land, two-thirds of that of Privemum, and the Falernian dis- 
trict of Campania, were seized for the Roman people, and assignments of 
jugera on this side, 3J- on the other side of the Liris, were made to tlio poor 
plebeians, who murmured greatly at the large quantity that was reserved as 
domain. As the Campanian knights (sixteen hundred in number^ had 
remained faithful to Rome, they were given the Roman m^mtctpiwn^i und eacli 
assigned n rent charge of 850 denarii a year on the state of Capua. 

The Latin and Volscian to^ms continued singly to i-esist, and the con- 
quest was not completed till the year 838. Prudence and some moderation 
were requisite on the part of Rome, in order not to have rebellious subjects 
in the Latins. Citizenship therefore, in different degrees, was conferred on 
them ; but they were forbidden to hold national diets, and commerce and 
intermarriage between the people of their different toums were prohibited. 
TIio principal families of Velitrto were forced to go and live beyond tlie 
Tiber, and their lands were given to Roman colonists. Their shix3S of 'war 
wore taken from the Antiates, who were forbidden to possess any in future. 
Some of tliem wore brought to Rome; the bealcs (I'ostrd) of others were 
cut off, and the ]3ulpit in the Forum was adorned with them, 

whence it was named the “rostra.” The mtimcipiunu such ns the Latins had 
formerlj’- had, was given to the people of Cax^un, Cumm, Suessula, Fundi, 
and Formim. The Latin oontingents in war wore henceforth to seiwe under 
their OAvn officers apart from the legions. 

While the Roman dominion was thus extended without, wise and patri- 
otic men of both orders saw the necessitj’ of internal concord, and of abol- 
ishing antiquated and now mischievous claims and pretensions. In 839, 
therefore, the patrician consul Tib. iEmilius named his plebeian colleague 
Q. Publilius Philo dictator, who then brought foiward the follou'ing laws to 
complete the constitution. (1) Tlie patricians should give a previous con- 
sent to any law that was to be brought before tlie centuries ; for as such 
a law must previousl 3 ’‘ have passed the senate, and the centuries could malce 
no alteration in it, their opposition, it would seem, could hardly have any 
ground but prejudice and spite. (2) The Plehiscita should be binding on 
all Quirites. (3) One of the censors should of neccssit 3 ’^ be a plebeian. 
The curies were induced, we know not how, to give their assent to these 
laws.^ Internal discord was now at au end, and the golden age of Roman 
heroism and virtue began. 

[I In tlio intQTpretntions of clnuscs 1 and 2 of tlio Publllian Law soholnrs are divided. Tlie 
comiti& cuTiata liaa now lost all real power, and in fact bad never enjoyed the rigbt to pass upon 
resolutions adopted by other nsscmblies It wns probably cither the senato or the patrician part 
of the seiuito which was required to give its previous consent to bills brought before the centuries. 
Clause 2 probably gave validity to resolutions of the tribal essomWy, even when no patricians 
were present; cf. BotsfonLA] 
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THE BECOHD SATklNITB 'WAR 

The affairs for the ten succeeding years are of comparative unimportance. 
The Romans and Samnites both knew that another war was inevitable, and 
they made the necessary preparations for it. In the year 327 the people of 
the Greek town of Palsepolis ( Old Town) being in alliance with the Samnites, 
began to exercise hostilities against the Roman colonists in Campania. As 
they refused to give satisfaction, the consul Q. Publilius Philo was sent 
against them, while his colleague, L. Cornelius Lentulus, watched the 
motions of the Samnites. Publilius encamped between Palseopolis and its 
kindred town of Heapolis {New Town)^ and on his sending word home that 
there was a large body of Samnite and Nolan troops in them, envoys were 
sent to Samnium to complain of this breach of treaty. The Samnites replied 
that those were volunteers, over whom the state had no control ; that more- 
over they had not, as the Romans had alleged, excited the people of Fundi 
and Formife to revolt, while the Romans had sent a colony to FregeUm, in a 
district which of right was theirs ; that, in fine, there was no use in arguing 
or complaining when the plain between Capua and Suessula offered a space 
on which they might decide whose should be the empire of Italy. The 
Roman fetial then veiled his head, and with hands raised to heaven prayed 
the gods to prosper the arms and counsels of Rome if right was on her side ; 
if not, to blast and confound them. Right certainly was not on the side of 
Rome, for she had first -vdolated the treaty ; hut war was not to be averted, 
and it was now to begin. 

A Roman army entered Samnium on the Volscian side, ravaged the 
country, and took some towns. Publilius’ year ha^’i^g expired, his com- 
mand was continued to him (326} imdcr the new title of proconsul ; and 
soon a party in Neapolis, weary of the insolence of the foreign soldiers, began 
to plot a surrender. While Nymphius, one of the leading men, induced the 
Samnites to go out of the town, to embark in the ships in the port, and make 
a descent on the coast of Latium, Charilaus, another of the party, closed the 
gate after them, and admitted the Romans at another. The Samnites instantly 
dispersed and fled home ; the Nolans retired from the town unmolested. 

A chief ally of the Samnites were the people of the Greek cit3’’ of 
Tarentum ; on the other liand, their kinsmen, the Apulians and Lucaniaiis, 
were in alliance with Rome. But in this year, a revolution took place in 
Lucania, in consequence of which the country became subject to Samnium. A 
similar fate menaced the Apulians, if not aided ; hut to reach Apulia it was 
necessary to pass through the Vestinian country, the people of which (one of 
the Marsian confederacy'} refused a passage. It was apprehended at Rome, 
that if the Vestinians were attacked, the oilier three states, who were now neu- 
tral, would take arras, and throw their weight into the Samnite scale, and their 
valour was well known ; but, on the other liand, the importance of Apulia, 
in a military point of "vdew, was too great to allow it to be lost. The consul 
D. Junius Brutus accordingly’ led his army (326} into the Vestinian countiy: a 
hard-fought victory, and the capture of two of their towns, reduced the Vesti- 
nians to submission, and the other members of the league remained at peace. 

The other consul, L. Camillus, fell sick as he was about to invade Samnium 
and L. Papirius Cursor was made dictator ; ^ but ns there was said to have 

[1 This is the Papinas Cursor of whom Livy ^ writes the glowing eulogy wo have quoted in the 
preceding Volume, Chapter LVn, wh^rc Livy claims that Papinas Cursor — as the contemporary 
of Alexander and the general whom lie would have met bad ho attacked Rome iustead of 
Persia — would have equalled the Macedonian and driven him out of Italy.] 
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baou some error in the auspices, he was obliged to retiu'n to Rome to rene^vr 
them. As he \ms departing, he strictly cliarged Q. Fabius Hvdlianus, the 
master of the horse, whom he left in command, not lo risk an action on any 
account during his abduce. But, heedless of his orders, Fabius seized the 
fii-st ocoasion of engaging the enemy, over whom he gained a complete vic- 
tory. As soon as the dictator learned what had occurred, he hastened to the 
camp, breathing tury. Fabius, warned of his approach, besought the soldiers 
- lo protect him. Papirius came, ascended his tribunal, summoned tlie master 
of the horse before him, and demanded why he had disobeyed orders, and 
thus weakened the military discipline. His defence "but irritated his judge 
the more ; tlie lictors approached and began to strip him for death ; he 
broke from them, and sought refuge among the triarians : confusion arose ; 
those nearest Hie tribunal prayed, tlie more remote menaced, the dictator : 
the legates came round him, entreating him to defer his judgment till the 
next day ; but he would not hear them. Night at length ended the contest. 

During the night Fabius fled to Rome, and by his father’s ad\'ioe made 
his complaint of the dictator to the assembled senate ; but while he ^yas 
speaking, Papii-ius, who had followed him from the camp with the utmost 
rapidity, entered, and ordered his lictors to seize him. The senate implored ; 
hut he was inexorable : the elder Fabius then appealed to tlie people, before 
whom ho enlarged on the cruelty of the dictator. Every heart beat in unison 
with that of the time-honoured father ; but when Papirius showed the rigor- 
ous necessity of iipholding military disoipline, by which the state was main- 
tained, all were silent, from conviction. At length the people and their 
tribunes united with Fabius and the senate in supplication, and the dictator, 
deeming his authority suiflciently vindicated, granted life to liis master of 
the liorse. 

Papirius, when he returned to his army, gave the Samnites a decisive 
defeat; and having divided the spoil among his soldiers to regain their 
favour, and granted a truce for a year to the enemy, on condition of their 
giving each soldier n garment and a year’s pa}', he returned to Rome and 
triumphed. 

The events of the nest. year (323) arc dubious ; but in 822 the camp of 
the dictator, A. Cornelius Arvina, who had entered Samnium without suffi- 
cient caution, was surprised by a superior force of the enemy. The day 
closed before an attack could be made, and in the night the dictator, leaving 
a number of Arcs burning in the camp, led away his legions in silenoe. But 
the enemy wore on the alert, and their cavalry hung on the retiring army, to 
slacken its pace. With daj'-break tlie Samnito infantry came up, and the 
dictator, finding further retreat impossible, drew his forces up in order of 
battle. A desperate conflict commenced ; during five hours neither side 
gave way an inch ; the Samnito horse, seeing tlie baggage of the Romans but 
slightly guarded, made for it, and began to plunder : while thus engaged, 
they wore fallen on and cut to pieces by the Roman horse, who then turned 
and assailed the now unprotected rear of the Samnito infantry. The dic- 
tator urged his legions lo now exertions; the Samnites wavered, broke, and 
fled ; their general and thousands fell, and thousands wore made captives. 

Meantime, on the side of Apulia an equally glorious victoiy was 
gained the consul 0“. Fabius ; and the spirit of the Samnites being now 
quite broken, they were anxious for peace on almost any terms. As it is 
usual with a people, w’hen measures to which tliey have given their full and 
eager consent have failed, to throw the entire blame on their leaders, so now 
the Samnites cast all their misfortunes on Papius Brutulus, one of their 
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principal men, and resolved to deliver him up to the Romans as the cause 
of the 'irar. The noble Samnite saved himself from disgrace by a voluntary 
dcatii; his lifeless corpse was carried to Rome; the Roman prisoners, of 
whom there was a large number, were released, and gold was sent to ransom 
tlic Samnites. The utmost readiness to yield to all reasonable terms was 
evinced ; but nothing would content the haughty senate but the supremacy, 
and sooner tlian thus resign their national independence the Samnites re- 
solved to dare and endure the uttermost. 

In the siiring ( 321 ) the Roman legions, led hy the consuls T. Veturius 
and Sp. Postumius, encamped at Calatia in Campania, with the intention of 
directing their entire force against central Samnium. But the Samnite gen- 
eral, C. Pontius, having spread a false report that Luceria, in Apulia, was 
liard pressed hy a Samnite armj", and on tlie point of surrender, the consuls 
resolved to attempt its relief "without delay. Tliey entered tJie Samnite 
countr3', and advanced heedlessly and incauUouslj-- In the -s-icinity of the 
town of Caudium the^^ reached the Caudine Forks, as a pass was named con- 
sisting of a deep vallej* betAveen two wooded mountains ; a hollow vmy led 
into it at one end, and a narrow path over a mountain, which closed it up, 
led out of it at the other end. Into these toils the consuls conducted their 
mny ; thej’ saAV nothing to alarm them till the head of the column came to 
the further end, and found the passage stopped witli rocks and trunks of 
trees, and on looking round thc^’ beheld the liills occupied solder}-. To 
advance or to retreat was noAV equallj* impossible ; the3" therefore throw up 
entrenchments in the A'allc}', and remained there, the Samnites not attacking 
them, in reliance on the aid of famine. At length, AA'lien their food was 
spent and hunger began to be felt, the^' sent deputies to learn the will of the 
Samnite leaders. It is said that Pontius, on this occasion, sent for his father 
to advise him : tliis venerable old man, who, in high repute for Avisdom, 
dAvelt at Caudium, Avns con\'e3'ed to the camp in a wain, and his advice aams 
either to let the Romans go free and uninjured, or totally to destroy the 
arm3'. Pontius preferred a middle course, and the old man retired, shedding 
tears at the miser3' he saAV thence to come on his country. The tenns 
accorded by Pontius were the restoration of the ancient alliance betAA’een 
Rome and Samnium, the AvithdraAA'al of Roman colonics from places belong- 
ing to the Samnitesi and the gmng back of all places to which they had a 
right. The arms and baggage of the vanquished vxmy, were, as a matter of 
course, to be giA*en up to the conquez’ors. How rarely has Rome ever 
granted a A’anquislied cnGm3' terms so mild ns these ! xct the Roman his- 
torians had the uudacit3' to talk of the insolence of the victorious Samnites, 
and the Roman senate and people the baseness and barbarity to put to an 
igiiominous death the noble Pontius twent3'-seA'cn years after 1 

These terms were sworn to b3’ the consuls and their principal officers, and 
six hundred knights AA'cre gh'cn as hostages till they should haA-’e been ratified 
b}’ the senate and people. A passage AAude enough for one person to pass 
AA-as made in the paling with AA’hich the Samnites had enclosed them, and one 
of tlie pales laid across it, and through this door the consuls, followed by 
their oilicers and men, each in a single garment, came forth. Pontius gave 
beasts of burden to conA’C}’ the sick and Avounded, and proArisions enou^ to 
lake the arin3' to Rome. The3" then departed and reached Capua before 
nightfall ; but shame, or doubt of the reception tho3' might meet aaIUi, kept 
them from entering. NexU morning, liOAA'cver, all the people came out to 
meet and console them. Kcfreshmcnls and aid of eA'or}' kind u'cre given 
them, and the3' thence pursued their waj" to Rome. 
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When the news of their calamity had first reached Rome, a total cessation 
of business (JiistitiuTn) had taken place, and a general levy, either to attempt 
their relief or to defend the city, had been made, and all orders of people 
went into mourning. In this slate of things the disgraced army reached 
the gtates. It there dispersed ; those who lived in the country went away ; 
tlioso who dwelt in the city slunk with night to their houses. The consuls, 
liaviiig named a dictator for the consular elections, laid down their office ; 
and Q. Publilins Philo and L. Papirius Cursor were appointed to bo their 
successors.*^ 



Triumph or Papxrius 


In commenting on the Roman attitude towards this disaster, Wilhelm Ume-^ 
calls attention to a striking peculiarity of the Roman people. Like other 
nations they could remember days of national triumph, but unlike most other 
nations, it was part of their pubUo policy to keep always beforo their eyes the 
memorials of those da 3 'B when they had sidferod defeat and humiliation. They 
even celebrated the amiivei'saries of occasions which, wore it not for the 
peculiar lempcraniout of the Roman pcox^le, national prido would have allowed 
to lapse into obli’vdon. Thus it was that Uie day of the Allia and the day of 
Canine, as Ihno assures us, were more memorable than the da}' that marked the 
victory of Zama. And now beside those two fateful days there ^7a8 to bo 
named a third of oven more shameful significance : a day of national disgrace 
and humiliation of the most painful charsfeter. At the Allia and at Caunte Roman 
citizens had laid down their lives in open battle ; but at Gaudium four legions 
had purchased life and freedom by sacrificing military honom' ; and, as Ihne 
dccinies, “tlie Roman people, when they refused to ratify the agreement, 
covered themselves with a load of infamy from which no sophistry' could free 
them, oven in their own conscience." ® 
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The senate having met to oonsider of the peace, the consul Publilius called 
on Sp. Postumius to give his opinion. He rose with downcast looks, and 
ad^’ised that himself and all who had sworn to the ti’eaty should ho delivered 
up to the Snmnites, as ha'sdng deceived them, by making n treaty without 
the consent of the Roman people, and a fresh army bo levied, and the war 
renewed ; and though there was liardly a senator ayIio had not a son or 
some other relative among the hostages, it Avas resolved to do as he advised. 
Postumius and his companions were taken bound to Caudium ; the fetial led 
them before the tribunal of Pontius, and made the surrender of them in the 
solemn form. Postumius, as he concluded, struck his knee against the fctial’s 
thigh, and droA^e him off, ci^dng, “ I am now a Samnite, tliou an ambassador : 
I thus A’iolnte the laAV of nations ; 3 ’'g may justly noAv resume the Avar.” 

Pontius replied Avith dignity” : he treated this act of religious hj'pocrisj’ 
as a childish manoeuvre ; he told the Romans that if Avislicd to renounce 

the treaty A^th anj** show of justice, they sliould place their legions as thc^’ 
Avere when it was made ; but their present conduct he said was hase and 
unworth}', and he Avould not accept such a surrender as this, or let them 
thus hope to avert the anger of the gods. He then ordered Postumius and 
tlie other Romans to be unbound and dismissed. 

The AA'ar tlierefore was renewed, and the Romans returning to their 
original plan of carrying it on simultaneously in Apulia and on the Avestern 
frontier of Samnium, sent (319) the consul Papirius to lay siege to Luceria, 
wliich Avas now' in the hands of the Samnites, Avhile Iiis colleague Publilius 
led liis army into Samnium. Papirius sat dowm before Luceria; but a 
Samnite army came and encamped at hand, and rendered liis communication 
with Arpi, whence he drew his supplies, so difficult, that it was only b}- the 
kniglits* going and fetching corn in little bags on their liorses that any food 
could be liad in the oamp. The}' Avero at Icngtli rclioAxd by the arrh'al of 
Publilius, AA'ho liaA'ing defeated a Samnite army marched to their aid ; and 
after a fruitless attempt of the Tarentinos to mediate a peace, the Romans 
attacked and stormed the Samnite camp vrith great slaughter, wliich, though 
they were unable to retain it, had the effect of making the Samnite aiiny 
retire, and leave Luooria to its fate. Its garrison of seven thousand men 
then capitulated, on condition of a free passage, AAithout arras or baggage. 

The two following ;y'ears Avore years of truce, in consequence of exhaustion 
on both sides ; and during the truce the Romans so extended and consolidated 
their dominion in Apulia that no attempt w'as OA'er after made to shake it 
oif. The war w'as resumed in 31G, and the Romans laid siege to Saticuln, 
an Oscan town not far frem Capua and in alliance AA'ith the Samnites. Mean- 
time the Samnites reduced the colonial town of Plistia ; and the Volscians 
of Sora, having slain their Roman garrison, revolted to them. They then 
made an attack on the Roman army before Saticula, but Avere defeated with 
great loss, and the tow-n immediately surrendered. The Roman armies forth- 
Avith entered and raA'aged Samnium, and the seat of AA'ar w'as transferred to 
Apulia. While the consular armies were thus distant, the Samnites made a 
general levy^ and came and took a position at Lautulse, in order to cut off 
the communication between Rome and Campania. Tlie dictator, Q. Fabius, 
instantly leA'ied an army, and hastened to give them battle. The Romans 
w'ere utterly defeated, and fled from the field; the master of the horse, 
Q. Aulius, unable to outli\'e the disgrace of flight, maintained his ground, and 
fell fighting braA'ely. ReA^olt spread far and wide among the Roman sub- 
jects in the A'icinity ; the danger Avas great and imminent, ljut the fortune 
of Rome prevailed, and the menacing storm dispersed. 
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In 314 tlio SamnitGS Buatainod a great defeat near a town named Cinna 
whoso site ia unkuoxm. The Campauianst who wore in the act of xevoltme 
at tins time, submitted on the appearance of the dictator, 0. Mienius, and 
the most guilty withdrew themselves from pimishiuent by a voluntary death. 
TJic Aiisonian towns, Ansonn, hliuturnm, and Vescia, were taken by trcach- 
ory and stratagem, and their population massacred or enslaved, as a fearful 
lesson to the subjects of Homo against wavering in their alleginnco. 

Tlio united armies of the consuls, M. Pootclius and 0. Sulpicius, entered 
Snmnunn on the side of Cnudium ; but while they Avere advancing timidly 
and cautiously tlirougli that formidable region, they Icaracd that tlie Sani- 
nitc nmy ivas wiisling the plain of Campania. They immediately led back 
their forces, and ero long the two armies encountered. Thu tactics of the 
Homans wore new on this occasion ; the left iving, under Poclclius, was made 
dense and deep, while tlio right w'as expanded more than usual. Pootolius, 
adding llio reserve to his Aving, made a steady charge with the whole mass : 
the Samnites gave way; their horse hastened to their aid, but Sulpicius 
coming up with his body of horse, and charging them with the Avhole Homan 
cavalry, put them to the rout. lie then iinstcncd to liis own wing, wdiich 
now w*ns 3 *ieldiiig ; the timely reinforcement turned the scale, and wie Sam- 
nites were routed on all sides Avith great slaughter. 

The following year (313) ivas marked h^- the caiiture of Nola and some 
other towns, and by the founding of colonics, to secure the dominion which 
had been acquired. In 81i2 Sora was taken in the following manner : A 
deserter came to ilio consuls, and ofTcred to lead some Homan soldiers by a 
secret path up to the Arx, or citadel, which wn.s a precipitous eminence over 
the town. His oflTcr Avas accepted ; the legions were wilhdraw'u to a dis- 
tance of six miles from the towni; some colioits A\cre concealed in a Avood at 
hand, and ten men accompanied the Sonin traitor. Thc^* clamboi-ed in the 
night up lliroiigli the stones and hublics, and at length reached tlio area 
of the citadel. Tlicir guide, showing tlicni the iiarroAV, steep path that led 
tlicncc to the town, desired them to guard it Avhilo he aa’ciiI down and gaA'o 
the alarm. Ho then ran through the tow'ii crying that the enemy Avas 
on the citadel; and Avlicn the truth of his report Avas ascertained, the people 
prepared to fly from the town ; hut in the confusion, tho Homan cohorts 
broke in and commenced a massacre. At dn 3 'brcak the consuls came ; the^'’ 
granted their Ha’cs to the surviving inhabitants, Avith tho exception of 226, 
Avho, as the authors of the revolt, were brought hound to Home, and scourged 
and beheaded in the Forum. 

Tho tide of Avar Jind turned so decii1cdl,v against the Samnites, that one 
or iAA'o campaigns more of the Avholc force of Home would have sufliced for 
their subjugation. Hut just now’ a new cncin.v was about to appear, Avho 
AVAS likely' to giA’c ample emplo^nncnt to the Homan arms for some time. 
Tile Ktruscans, Avho, probably’ owing to their contests Avilh and fears of tho 
Gauls, had for man}* j’cars abstained from W’ar a\ ith the llomnnK, either nioA’cd 
by the inHlnnccs of the Samnites or aware of the danger of suffering Home 
to groAV too powerful, began to make such hostile manifestations that great 
alarm prcA’ailcd at Rome. Various circumstances, however, kept off tho war 
for nearl 3 ’ tAvo 3 ’car 8 longer; at length in 311 all the peoples of Etruria, 
except the Arrctincs, having sent their troops, a Tuscan army prepared to 
la3’ siege to the frontier town of Sutrium. The consul Q. /Emilius camo 
to coA’or it, and tho tw'O armies met before it. At da 3 i»reak of tho second 
dft3‘, the Tuscans drew out in order of battle; the consul, ha\*ing made hia 
men take their breakfast, led them out also. The anuiea stood ox^posite each 
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other, each hesitating to begin, till after noon ; the Tuscans then_ fell on : 
night terminated a bloody and indecisive action, each retired to their camp, 
and neither felt themselves strong enough to renew the conflict next day. 

The next 3"ear ^ Tuscan arm^^ ha'i'ing laid siege to Sutrium, the 

consul Q. Fabins hastened from Rome to its relief. As his troops were far 
inferior to the Etruscans in number, ho led them cautiously along the liills. 
The enemy drew out his forces in the plain to give him battle ; but the 
consul, fearing to descend, foimed his array on the liillside in a part covered 
with loose stones. Relying on their numbers the Tuscans charged up hill ; 
the Romans hurled stones and missile weapons on them, and then charging, 
with the advantage of the ground, drove them back, and the horse getting 
between them and their camp forced them to take refuge in the adjacent 
Ciminian wood. Their camp became the prize of the Anctors. 

Like so inanj’ others in the early Roman liistorj', this battle has probabl^y 
been given a magnitude and an importance which does not belong to it, and 
the truth would seem to be, that the consul onlj" repulsed the advanced 
guard of the enemy, and not feeling himself strong enough to engage their 
main army, resolved to create a diversion by invading their countrj*. 

To the north of Sutrium, between it and the modem city of Viterbo, 
extends a range of high ground, which at that time formed the boundary'" 
between Roman and independent Etruiia. It was covered witli natural 
wood, and was thence named the Ciminian wood. Over this barrier Fabius 
resolved to lead his troops. He sent to inform the senate of liis plan, in 
order that measures might be taken for the defence of the countr}* during 
his absence. Meantime he directed one of his brothers, who spoke the 
Tuscan language, to penetrate in disguise to the Umbrians, and to form 
alliances with anj’- of them that were hostile to the Etruscans. The onlj’ 
people however whom the envoy found so disposed were the Camertes, 
who agreed to join the Romans if they penetrated to their country’. 

The senate, daunted at the boldness of Fabius’ plan, sent five deputies 
accompanied b}' two tribunes of the people to forbid liim to enter the wood, 
perhaps to arrest him if he should hesitate to obey. But they came too 
late : in the first watch of the night Fabius sent forward his baggage, the 
infantry followed ; he himself a little before sunrise led the horse up to 
the enem3'’s camp, as it were to reconnoitre. In the evening he ^turned 
to his own camp, and then set out and came up with his infantry before 
night. At daybreak the3' reached the summit of the mountain, and beheld 
the cultured vales and plains of Etruria stretched out before them. The3'’ 
hastened to seize the oflTered pre3' : the Etruscan nobles assembled their 
vassals to oppose them, but tlie3’ could offer no effectual resistance to the 
disciplined troops of Rome. The Roman arm3’ spread their ravages as far 
as Perusia, where tlie3' encountered and totally defeated a combined arm3' 
of Etruscans and Umbrians ; and Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, three of 
the leading cities of Etruiia, sent forthwitli to sue for peace, which was 
granted for a term of tliirt3' years. As the Romans were returning to the 
relief of Sutrium they encountered at the lake of Vadimo another Etruscan 
army, of select troops bound b3’' a solemn oath (le^e saerata') to fight to their 
uttermost. The two armies engaged hand to hand at once ; the first ranks 
fought till they were exhausted ; the reserve then advanced, and the victory 
was only decided b3' the Roman Icnights dismounting and taking tlieir place 
in the front of the line. 

While Fabius was conducting the war in Etruria, his colleague C. jMar- 
cius had entered Samnium and taken Allifrn and some other strongholds. 
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TliO Samnites collected their forces and gave him battle, and the Romans 
wore defeated ; several of their officers slain, the consul himself bounded, 
and their communication with Rome cut off. When the news reached 
Rome, the senate at once resolved to crejite a dictator, and to send him off to 
the relief of Marcius with the reserve Avhich had been levied on account 
of the Etruscan War. Their hopes lay in L. Papiriiis Cursor ; but the 
dictator could only bo named by the consul ; there wiis no way of reach- 
^ ing Marcius, and Fabius Imd not yet forgiven the man who liad thirsted 
after his blood. The resolve of the senate was borne to Fabius by con- 
sulars; they urged liim to saciiflco Ixis private feelings to the good of 
his country : he heard them in silence, his eyas fixed on the ground, and 
they retired in uncertainty. In tlie stillness of the night ho arose, and, as 
was the usage, named L, Papirius dictator, and in the morning he again 
listened in silence to the thanks and praises of the deputies. Tlie dictator 
immediately set forth and relieved the army of Marcius, but, impetuous as 
he was, he contented himself for some time with merely observing the 
enemy. 

At length the time arrived for a decisive action. The Sainnito army 
was divided into two coi’ps, the one clad in purple, the other in white linen 
tunics, the former having their brazen shields adorned with gold, the latter 
with silver: the shields were broad above, narrow' below. Each soldier 
w'ore a crested helmet, a large sponge to protect his breast, and a greave on 
his left leg. In the battle the Roman dictator led the right wing against 
the gold’Shielded, tlio master of the horse, C. Junius, the left against the 
silver-shielded Samnites. Junius made the first impression on the enom}'; 
the dictator urged his men to emiilation, and the Roman Jiorse by n charge 
on both flanks completed the victory. The Samnites fled to their camp, 
but Avere unable to retain it, and ere night it w'as sacked and burned. The 
golden shields adorned the dictator's triumph, and they were then given lo 
the money dealers to ornament their shops in the Forum. 

Q. Fabius w'as continued in the consulate for 309 and P. Dccius given 
to him as his colleague; the former had tlie Samnite, the latter tlie Etruscan 
War. Fabius routed the Marsians and Pelignians, wrho had noAv joined 
against Rome, and he then led his legions into Umbria, w'hose people had 
taken arms, and with little difficulty reduced them to submission. Decius 
meantime had forced the Etruscans to sue for peace, and a year’s truce was 
granted them on their giving each soldier two tunics, and a year's pay for 
tlie army. 

In the remaining years of the war, the exhausted powders of the Samnites 
could offer but a feeble resistance to the legions of Rome* On the occasion 
of a defeat wdiich they sustained in 308, the proconsul, Q. Fabius, adopted 
the novel course of dismissing the Sumnite prisoners, and selling for slaves 
tliose of their allies. Among these there were several Hcruicuns, w’hom he 
sent to Rome ; the senate having instituted an inquiry into the conduct of 
tlie Hemicau people in this affair, those wlio had urged them to give aid to 
the Samnites now engaged tliem to take arms openly. All the Ileniican 
peoples but three shared in the ivar; but the}' made a stand little w'orthy of 
their old renown ; one short campaign sufficed for their reduction, and they 
were placed (307) on nearly the same footing as the Latins had been thirty 
years before. 

The Samnites at length (304) sued for peace, and obtained it on the 
condition they had so often spumed, that of acknow'ledging Rome’s suprem- 
acy, in other words, of }'ielding up their independence; but peace on any 
in w. — vot, V. o 
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terms iras now necessary, that they mig^ht recruit their streng'ih for future 
efforts. The Romans then turned their arms against the ^quians who had 
joined the Hernicans in aiding tlie Samnites, and in fifty djys the consuls 
reduced and destro^xd fort^'-one of their C^xlopean-walled towns- The 
Marsian league sought and obtained peace from Rome, 


THE THIRD SASIXITE AND ETRUSCAN WARS 


A few years passed awaj' in tolerable tranquillit^-^; in 298 Lucanian 
envoys appeared at Rome, praying for aid against tlie Samnites w’ho liad 
entered their countiy in arms, given them various defeats, and taken several 
of their toums. The Romans, in right of their supiemacy, sent orders to 
the Samnites to withdraw their troops from Lucania: tlie pride of the Sam- 
nites was roused at being thus re- 
minded of their subjection; tlie}' 
ordered the fetials off their territory, 
and war was once more declared 
against them hy the Romans. As 
the Etruscans w'cre now also in arms, 
the consul L. Cornelius Scipio went 
against them, while his colleague 
Gn. Fulvius invaded Saninium. 

Scipio engaged a numerous Etrus- 
can army near Volaterraj. Night 
ended a Jiard-fought battle, leaving 
it undecided. The morn however 
revealed that the advantage 'was on 
the side of the Romans, as the enemy 
had abandoned their camp during 
the night. Having jdaced his bag- 
gage and stores at Falerii, Scipio 
spread his ravages over the country, 
burning the villages and hamlets ; 
and no army appeared to oppose him. 
Fulvius meantime carried on the 
war 'with credit in Samnium. Near 
Rovianuin he defeated a Samnite 
army, and took that town and 
another named Aufidena. 

The rumour of the great pre- 
parations which the Samnites and 
the Etruscans were said to be making 
caused the people to elect Q. Fabius 
to the consulate, against his will ; and 
at his own request they joined "with 
him P. Decius^ As the Etruscans remained quiet, both the consuls invaded 
Samnium (29 Fabius entering from Sora, Decius from Sidicinum. The 
Samnites gave Fabius battle near Tifernum, their infantry stood firm against 
that of the Romans, and the charge of the Roman cavalry had as little effect. 
At length, when the reserve had come to the front, and the contest was most 
obstinate, the legate Scipio, whom the consul had sent away during the 
action "with the hastats of the first legion, appeared on the neighbouring 
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liills. Both armies took them for the legions of Deoius; the Samnites' 
ooTirage fell, that of the Romans rose, and evening closed on their victory. 
DeciuB had meantime defeated the Apulians at Moleventum. During five 
montlis both armies ravaged Samnium with impunity ; the traces of five- 
nnd-forty camps of Deoius, of eighty-six of Fabius, bore witness to the 
sufferings of the ill-fated country. 

The next year (296) the Samnites put into execution a daring plan which 
thej’ had formed in the preceding Avar, namely, sending an army, to be paid 
nnd supported out of tlieir otto funds, into Etruria, leaving Samnium mean- 
time at the mercy of the enem^-. Tlie Snmnite army, under Gellius Egnatius, 
on arriving there, was joined by tlie troops of most of the Tuscan states ; 
the Umbrians also shared in the war, and it was proposed to take Gallic 
mercenaries into pay- The consul App. Claudius entered Etruria with his 
two legions and twelve thousand of the allies, but be did not feel himself 
strong enough to give the confederates battle. His colleague L, Volumnius, 
prob^ly by command of tbe senate, led his army to join liim ; but Appius 
gave him so ungracious a reception that he was preparing to retire, when 
the officers of the other army implored him not to abandon tliem for their 
geiierars faidt. Volumnius tiien agreed to remain and fight: a victory was 
speedily gained over tlie Etruscans and Samnites, whose general Egnatius 
was unfortunately absent ; 7300 were slain, 2120 taken, and their camp was 
stormed and plundered. - 

As Volumnius was returning by rapid marches to Samnium, he learned 
that the Samnites had taken advantage of liis absence to make a descent on 
Campania, where they liad collected an immense booty. He forthwith di- 
rected liis course thither : at Gales he heard that they were encamped on 
the Vulturnus, with the intention of cawying their prey into Samnium to 
secure it. He came and encamped near tliom, but out of view ; and when 
tlie Samnites had before day sent forward their captives and boofy under 
an escort, and were getting out of tbeir camp to follow them, they were 
suddeidy faUeu on by the Romans: the camp was stormed with great 
slaughter; the captives, hearing the tumult, unbound themselves, and fell 
on their escort ; the Samnites were routed on all sides — six thousand were 
slain, twenty-five hundred were taken, seventy-four hundred captives, with 
all their property, were recovered. 

The union of the Samnites, Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls, which had 
now been fomed, caused the greatest appi^hension at Rome, nnd tlie people 
insisted on again electing Q. Fablus consul, to which he wotild only consent 
on condition of his approved mate in arms P. Decius being given him for 
colleague. His wish was complied with. The four legions of the former 
3 'ear were kept on foot and completed, two new ones were raised, and two 
armies of reserve formed. Tlie number of troops furnished by the allies 
was considerable : among them were one tliousand Campanian horse ; for 
as tbe Gauls were strong in this arm, it was necessary to augment its 
force. 

During the winter, Fabius set ou^ with four tliousand foot and six 
hundred horse, to take tlie command in Etruria. As he drew nigh to the 
camp of App. Claudins Jie met a party sent out for firewood ; he ordered 
thorn to go oack and use the palisades of their camp for the purpose. This 
gave confidence to the soldiers ; and to keep up their spirits, he never let 
them remain stationary, but moved about from place to place. In the spring 
(295) he returned to Rome to an*ange the campaign, jeaving the command 
in Etruria with L. Sciplo. 
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The consuls led their main force to join the troops left with Scipio; one 
army of reserve, under the proprietor Cn. Fulviua, was stationed in the 
Falisoan ; another, under the propraetor L. Postumius, in the Vatican dis- 
trict. But the Gauls, pouring in by the pass of Camerinum, had annihilated 
a Roman legion left to defend it ; their numerous cavalry spread over Umbria 
and got between Scipio and Rome ; and as they rode up to the consular 
army, the heads of the slain Romans which they carried on spears and hung 
at their horses* breasts, made the Romans believe that Scipio’s whole army 
had been destroyed. A junction however was formed with him, and the 
proconsul L. Volumnius, who commanded in Samnium, was directed to lead 
his legions to reinforce those of the consuls. The three united armies then 
crossed the Apennines, and. took a position in the Sentine country to menace 
the possessions of the Senonian Gauls; and the two armies of reserve ad- 
vanced in proportion, the one to Clusium, the other to the Faliscan country. 
The confederates came and encamped before the Romans ; but they avoided 
an action, probably waiting for reinforcements. TJie consuls, learning 1)3^ 
deserters that the plan of the enemy was for the Gauls and Samnites to give 
them battle, and the Etruscans and Umbrians to fall on their camp during 
the action, sent orders to Fulvius to ravage Etruria : this called a large part 
of the Etruscans home, and the consuls endeavoured to bring on an engage- 
ment duiing their absence* For two entire da 3 's they sought in vain to draw 
the confederates to the field ; on the third their challenge was accepted. 

Fabius commanded on the right, opposed to the Samnites and the re- 
maining Etruscans and Umbrians ; Decius led the left wing against the 
Gauls. Ere the fight began, a wolf chased a hind from the mountains down 
between the two armies ; the hind souglit refuge among the Gauls, by whom 
she was killed ; the wolf ran among the Romans, who made way for him to 
pass ; and this appearance of the favourite of hlars was regarded ns an omen 
of victory. 

In the hope of tiring the Samnites, Fabius made bis men act rather on the 
defensive, and he refrained from bringing his reserve into action. Dccius, 
on the other hand, knowing how impetuous the first attack of the Gauls 
alwa 3 ’’s was, resolved not to await it ; he therefore charged ^rithboth foot and 
horse, and twice di'ove back the numerous Gallic cavaliy ; but when liis 
horse charged a third time, the Gauls sent forward their war-churiots, which 
spread confusion and dismay among them ; they fled back among their infan- 
try; the victorious Gauls followed hard upon them. The battle, and with it 
possibly the hopes of Rome, was on the point of being lost, when Decius, who 
had resolved, if defeat impended, to devote liimself like his father at Vesurius, 
desired the pontiff M. Lmus, whom he had kept near him for the purpose, to 
repeat the form of devotion ; then adding to it these words, “ I drive before 
me disma 3 ' and flight, slaughter and blood, the anger of the powers above and 
below ; with funereal terrors I touch the arms, weapons, and ensigns of the 
foe ; the same place shall be that of my end and of the Gauls and Samnites,” he 
spurred his horse, rushed into the thick of the enemies, and fell covered with 
wounds. 

The pontiff to whom Decius had given his lictors, encouraged the 
Romans ; a part of Fabius’ reserve came to their support : the Gauls stood 
in a dense mass covered with their shields ; the Romans, collecting the pila 
that la^ on the ground, hurled them on them ; but the Gauls stood unmoved, 
till Fabius, who by bringing forward his reserve, and causing his cavalry to fall 
on their flank, had driven the Samnites to their camp, sent five hundred of 
the Campanian horse, followed by the principes of the third legion, to attack 
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them in tlio rear ; tiiey then at length broke and fled. Fabius again assailed 
tlie Samnifces under their rampart ; their general, Gellius Egnatius, fell, and 
the camp was taken. The confederates lost twenty-five thousand men slain 
and eight thousand taken; seven thousand was the loss in the wing led 
by Decius, twelve hundred in that of Fabius. Such was the victory at 
Sentinuin, one of the most important "ever achieved by the arms of Rome. 

The following year (294) the war was continued in Etruria and Samnium, 
and a bloody but indecisive battle was fought at Nuceria. The next year 
(293) the consuls, L. Fapirius Cursor and Sp. Carvilius, took the field 
against n Samnito army, which all the aids of superstition had been employed 
to render formidable. 

All the fighting men of Samnium were ordered to appear at the town of 
A^uilonia. A tabemaole, two hundred feet square, and covered with linen, 
was erected in the midst of the camp. Within it a venerable man named 
Ovius Facotius offered sacrifice after an ancient ritual contained in an old 
linen book. The imperator or general then ordered the nobles to be called 
in separately : each as he entered beheld through the gloom of the tabernacle 
the altar in the centre, about whioh lay the bodies of the victims, and around 
which stood centurions with drawn swords. He was required to swear, im- 
precating curses on himself, his family, and liis race, if he did not in tlie 
battle go whitliersoever the imperator ordered him ; if he fled liimself, or 
did not slay any one whom he saw flying. Some of the first summoned, re- 
fusing to swear, were slain, and their bodies lying among those of the victims 
served as a warning to others. *^6 general selected ten of those who had 
thus sworn, each of whom was directed to choose a man till the number of 
sixteen tliousand was completed, whioh was named from the tabernacle the 
Linen legion. Crested helmets and superior arms were given them for dis- 
tinction. The rest of the army, upwards of twenty thousand men, was little 
inferior in any respect to tlie Linen legion. 

The Roman armies entered Samnium ; and wliile Papirius advanced to 
Aquilonia, CnrNdlius sat down before a fortress named Cominium, about 
twenty miles from that place. The ardour for battle is said to have been 
shared to such an extent by all tlie Roman army, that the puUarius, or 
keeper of the sacred fowl, made a false report of favourable signs. The 
truth was told to the consul as he was going into battle ; but he said the 
signs reported to him were good, and only ordered the pullarii to be placed 
in the front rank ; and when the guilty one fell by the ohanoe blow of apilum, 
he eried that the gods were present, tlie guilty was punished. A crow was 
heard to give a loud ci^ ns he spoke ; tlie gods, he then declared, had never 
shown themselves more propitious, and he ordered tlie trumpets to sound and 
the wor-oiy to be raised. 

The Samnites had sent off twenty cohorts to the relief of Cominium ; 
their spirits were depressed, but they kept their ground, till a great <doiid of 
dust, as if raised by an armj', was seen on one side. For the consul had sent 
off before the action Sp. Nautius, with tlie mules and their drivers, and some 
cohorts of the allies, with directions to advance during the engagement, rais- 
ing all the dust they could. Nautius now came in view, the horseboys hav- 
ing boughs in tlieir hoiids, which they dragged along the ground ; and the 
arms and banners appearing through the dust, made botli Romans and Sam- 
nites think that an army was approaching. The consul then gave the sign 
for the horse to charge ; the Samnites broke and fled, some to Aquilonia, 
some to Bovianum. The number of their slain is said to have been 80,340, 
and 3870 men and 97 banners were captured. Aquilonia and Cominium 
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Trere botli taken on the same day. Cai^dlius then led his army into Etruria ; 
his colleague remained in Samnium, ravaging the country, till the falling of 
the snow obliged him to leave it for the winter. 

In the next campaign (292), the Samnite general C. Pontius gave the 
Roman consul Q. Fabius Gurges, son of the great Fabius, a complete defeat. 
A strong party in the senate, the enemies of the Fabian house, were for de- 
priving the consul of Lis command ; but the people yielded to the prayers 
of his father, who implored tliem to sj^are him this disgrace in his old age ; 
and he himself went into Samnium as legate to his son. At a place whoso 
name is unknown the battle was fought, which decided the fate of Samnium. 
Fabius gained the I’ictory by his usual tactics, of keeping his reserve for the 
proper time. The Samnites had twenty thousand slain and four thousand 
taken, among whom was their great geneiul C. Pontius. In the triumph of 
Fabius Gurges, his reno'wned father humbly followed his car on horseback ; 
and G. Pontius was led in bonds, and then, to Rome’s disgrace, beheaded. 
Q. h'ahius ^laximus, one of the greatest men that Rome ever produced, died, 
it is probable, shortl}*' afterwards. 

The Samnite War, which had lasted with little intermission for nine-and- 
fort^' years, was now terminated by a peace, of the exact terms of which we 
are not informed (290). The Sabines, who, after a cessation of 150 years, 
foolishly took up arms against Rome, were easil 3 - reduced by the consul 3M- 
Ourius Dentatus, and a large quantity of their land was taken from them. 
Much larger assignments tmtn the usual seven jugera might now be made, 
but Curius deemed it unwise to pass that limit ; and when the people mur- 
mured, he replied that he was a pernicious citizen whom the land which 
sufficed to support him did not satisfy. He refused for himself five hundred 
jugera and a house at Tifata which the senate offei'ed him, and contented 
himself with a farm of seven jugera in the Sabine country. 

The Samnite War caused considerable distress at Rome, and it even 
came to a secession. The people posted themselves on the Janiculum ; but 
the dictator, Q. Hortensius, induced them to submit, either hy an abolition 
or a considerable reduction of the amount of their debts. This is the last 
secession we read of in Roman history. 

On this occasion tlie Hortensian law, which made the plebiscits binding 
on the whole nation, was passed ; ^ a measure probabfy caused b^’ the obsti- 
nacy and caprice of tbe patricians, but pregnant with evil, from which how- 
ever the good fortune of Rome long preserved her. It was as if in England 
a measure which had passed the Commons were to become at once the law of 
the land. 

Among the events of this period, the introduction of the worship of the 
Grecian god jEsculapius deserves to be noticed. In the year 293 an epidemic 
prevailed at Rome, and the SibylUne books being consulted, it was directed 
to fetch jEsculapius to Rome. A trireme with ten deputies was sent to 
Epidaurus for that purpose. The legend relates, that tbe senate of that 
place agreed that the Romans should take whatever the god should give 
them ; and that as thej” were prajdng at the temple, a huge snake came out 
of the sanctuaiy, went on to the towm five miles off, through the streets, 
to the harbour, thence on board the Roman trireme, and into the cabin of 
Q. Ogulnius. Tlie envoys having been instructed in the worship of the god, 
departed, and a prosperous wind brought them to Antium. Here they took 

n This law probably made unnecessaiy tbe consent of tlie senate to resolutions passed by tbe 
tribal assembly under tbe presidency of the plebeian tribunes.] 
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eliolter from a storm ; the snake swam ashore, and remained twined round a 
palm-tree at the temple of Apollo while they stayed. When they reached 
Kome lie left the ship again, and swimming to the island, disappeared in the 
spot where the temple of the god w'os afterwards built. 


LirOANIAN, GAIiUO, ANI> BTBtTSOAIT AYABS 

Home now rested from war for some years. At length (284) the 
Tnreutines, ivlio had been the chief agents in exciting the last Samnite War, 
succeeded in inducing the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls in the nortli, and 
the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites in the south, to take arms simultane- 
ous}* against her. The commencemont was the hostility exercised by the 
Lucanians against the people of the Greek town of Thurii, who, de^airing 
of aid from any otlier quarter, applied to the Eomans. 

Ill 282, a Bomaii army under G. Fahricius Lusoinus came to the relief of 
Thiu'ii. The spirits of the Romans sank as tliey viewed their own inferior- 
it}' of force ; when, lo I a youth of gigantic stature, Avearing a double-crested 
Imlni, like those on the statues of Mars, atss seen to seize a scaling-ladder, 
and mount the rampart of the enemies' camp. The courage of the Romans 
rose, that of the foes declined, and a signal Auctory crowned the arms of 
Rome* When next day the consul sought that valiant youth, to bestow on 
him the suitable meed, he was nowhere to be found. Fabricius then directed 
a tlianksgiving to Father jMars (as it must have been he) to be held through- 
out the army- ISInny other Auctories succeeded ; and no Roman general had 
ns yet acquired so much booty ns Fabricius did in this campaign. 

When the Roman army retired, a garrison Avas left for tiie defence of 
Thurii. As it was only by sea that a communication could be conveniently 
Icept up with it, a squadron of ten triremes, under the duumvir L. Valerius, 
Ai'ns now in these waters. Some years before, it had been an artiole in a 
treaty with the Tnrentines, that no Roman ship of war should sail to the 
nortli of the Laciniau Cape ; but ns they had taken no notice of it now, and 
tliero was as yet no open hostility between them and the Romans, Valerius 
appeared off the port of Tnrentum. The people unlucldly happened at that 
moment to be assembled in the theatre, which commanded a view of the sea ; 
a demagogue named Philocharis, n man of the vilest character,! pointing to 
the Roman ships, reminded them of the treaty; the infuriated populace 
rushed on shipboard, attacked and sank four, and took one of the Roman 
A’essels. The Tarentines then sent n force against Thurii, where they plun- 
dered the town and banished the principal citizens : the Roman garrison was 
dismissed unmolested. 

The Romans, as they had an Etruscan war on tlieir hands, were anxious 
to accommodate matters amicably in the south. Tlioir demands were there- 
fore very moderate : they only required the release of those taken in the 
ti'ircmo ; the restoration of the Tliurians, and restitution of their property ; 
and the surrender of the authors of the outrage. Audience was given to 
the onvo 3 '’s in the theatre. When they entered, the people laughed at the 
sight of their purple-hordercd prcetextcct and the faults of language com- 
mitted by L. Postumius, the chief of the embassy, redoubled their merriment. 
As the enA^ys were leaving the theatre, a drunken buffoon came and befouled 

[I Tlio Tnrentlnoif woro not of conrso so bad ns tbc Roman historians reprcBcnt. Though 
Imprudent, they liad good ground for Indignation.} 
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the robe of Fostumius in tbc most abominable manner : the peals of laughter 
were redoubled ; but Postumius, holding up his robe, cried out, “ Ay, laugh, 
laugh -while ye may ; ye will weep long enough when ye have to wash this 
out in blood.” He displayed at Rome his unwashed garment 5 and the 
senate, after anxious deliberation, declared war against Tarentum (281). 
T!ie consul L. iEmilius Barbula was ordered to lead his army thither, to 
offer anew the former terms, and if they were refused, to carry on the war 
■\rith vigour. The Tarentines, liowever, would listen to no terms ; they 
resorted to their usual system of seeking aid from the mother country, and 
sent an embassy to invite over Pyrrhus, the renowned king of Epirus, 
llkleantime iEmilius laid waste their country, took several strong places, and 
defeated them in the field. 

We will now turn our view northwards. In 283 a combined army of 
Etruscans and Senonian Gauls having laid siege to An'etium, the praetor 
L. Metellus hastened to its relief i but his army was totally defeated, 
thirteen thousand men being slain, and nearly all the remainder made 
prisoners. When an embassy was sent to the Gauls to complain of breach 
of treat}’, and to redeem the prisoners, the Gallic prince Briiomaris, to 
avenge his fatlier, who had fallen at Arretium, caused Hie fetiales to be mur- 
dered. The consul F. Cornelius Dolabella instantly marched through the 
Sabine and Picentian country into that of the Senonians, Avhom he defeated 
when they met him in the field : he then wasted the lan^, burned the open 
-villages, put all the men to death, and reduced the women and clrildren to 
slavery. Britomaris, who was taken alive, was reserved to grace the consul’s 
triumph. 

The Boiaiis, who dwelt between the Senonians and the Po, were filled 
with rage and apprehension at the fate of their brethren, and assembling all 
their forces they entered Etruria, where being joined by the Etruscans and 
the remnant of the Senonians, they pressed on for Rome ; but at the Lake 
Vadimo the consular armies met and nearly annihilated their whole army ; 
the Senonians, it is said, in frenzy of despair put an end to themselves when 
they saw the battle lost. The Ganls appeared again the next year (282) in 
Etruria ; but a signal defeat near Popidonia (282) forced them to sue for 
peace, which on account of the war in the soutl^ the Romans readily granted. 

The war with the Etruscans continued till the year 280, -w’heii, in conse- 
quence of that with Pyrrhus, the Romans concluded a peace with them on 
most favourable terms. This peace terminated the connict, which had noAV 
lasted for thirty years, and converted Etruria into Rome’s steadiest and most 
faithful ally.c 
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CHAPTER IX. THE COMPLETION OF THE ITALIAN 
CONQUEST 

TmionGH a longr series of strup^g^les, Rome had now become mistress of 
central Itnl3’^, with growing power m the north, and almost complete subju- 
gation of the Greek cities of the south. There were a few of the latter, 
however, tliat still held out against the Roman influence. Pre-eminent 
among these was Tarentum, and it was through a conflict with tliis city that 
the Romans were threatened by the first important invasion of an armed 
force from the cast. This force camo under the guidance of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, a relative of Alexander tlie Great, who souglit to emulate the 
deeds of that great hero. 

P^Ti'hus was not precisely another Alexander, but ho was quite the fore- 
most warrior of his time* Doubtless he liad the aspiration to make Epirus 
the centre, and himself the master, of the world. His ambition was not to 
be realised ; but he was able, for a time, to challenge the power of Rome, 
and more cogently to threaten its overthrow than any one before him had 
done, since tlic invasion of the Gauls, or tlmn any one after him was able to do, 
with the single exception of Hannibal, until a late pei'iod of imperial history. 
The invasion of P^'rrhus, quite aside from the personal ambitions of the in- 
vader, lind the 'widest and most world-liistorio importance, for it was a struggle 
of the old East against the now West— a repetition in some sense of that 
earlier struggle in which the Persians had sought to overthrow the growing 
power of Greece. P^'rrhus brought with him the fumed hlacedonian ^alanx. 
Ho was met by the Roman legion, which, in its time, was to become even more 
famous, and with oven better reason. "iVlictlior for the moment phalanx or 
legion would have proved the more formidable it is diiiicult to say, but in 
audition Pyrrhus brought u*ith him a troop of war elephants, and it was this 
factor, largcl^s wliich turned the scale at first in his favour. Up to this 
time no elephant, probabljs had ever been landed on the peninsula of 
and the sight of tlieso beasts advancing in lino of battle was enough to bring 
ten'or to the heart of the most hardened veterans. 

It is true that fift^’ years earlier the Macedonians had met an oriental 
enemy aided b}'' this, t 6 them, new arm of warfare, and had easily’ found a 
means of overcoming their adYersar5% and nullifying the advantage which 
these great beasts were supposed to give them. Whether it was the lack 
of an Alexander, or that the Romans were of less staunch fibre than the 
Macedonians, or that the soldiers of Pj'rrhus were more competent to 
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meet the Honinns liniid lo luuul ilmn woro iho Persinns lo opposo tlio hosts 
of Alexander — whatever the explanation, Iho fact roinains that the ele- 
phants of P^’i’i'lius turned the scale clearly in liis favour in the first two 
great battles in which he met the Konians on tlieir soil. Put the Roniaiis, if 
dofentod, were by no incans dishonoured. The clabsicul saying of Pyrrhus 
tliat another such victory would nicnii Ins ruin, shows that tlio battles of 
Ileraclea and Asculuin were veiy difTcreni nfTairs from most of the battles 
of an earlier day, in which Greek had met Peisian, or even those in whicli 
Greek met Greek. In those Grecian battles, as we have seen, the courageous 
front of the one side, and the limidit}* of tlio other, often decided the day 
with scarcely more than the clashing of arms, or the chance wounding of 
here and there a fugitive. But here, the arbitrament of arms in its Hlerncst 
phase was necessary to decide the victoiy. Tlio l^Iaccdonians, with the 
fame of Alexander fresh in their minds, might scorn at fiisl, hut soon 
learned lo respect these new focinen of the West, finding them, indeed, foe- 
men worth}’ of their steel, and the conqueror who rcmaiiicd on the field after 
tho battle had almost as much cause for regret over his losses as for rejoic- 
ing over his victory. 

Put tho strangest thing of all Avns tho way in which llic vanquished 
Homans met their fate and rallied from defeat, refusing to recognise their 
disasters ns more than momentary choclcs. Herein it was that tlic Homan 
proved himself a ver}* difTcrent jicivon from the typical Greek, of, for ex- 
ample, the best flay of Athens. Instead of nckiiowlcdgiiig defeat and 
accepting or olTeriiig terms of surrender, the Homans indignantly rejected 
all overtures from "Pyrrhus, and set desperately lo woik to rehabilitate 
an army and win back their Inurcds, declaring tliat they would never rest 
content while the enemy remained on Italian soil ; and in due time they 
made their word good. Pyrrlius, indeed, for ii period of two years left 
Italian soil, not to return to Greece, but lo go lo Sicily, Ihcro to aid tlio 
S 3 ’raciisans who were beset by the Carthaginians. Hccognising in Pyrrhus 
a common enemy, the Carthaginians and tho Homans for the first and last 
time in their histor}* formed an aliinncc, and the Cartlingiiiians did good bcr- i 
vice for the cause in defeating the fleet of Pynlius wlicn on its way back 
from Sicily. Beyond this, liowcver, the land-forces of Home — and iqi lo 
this lime it was solely as a land iiowcr that Homo could lay claim lo great 
importance — were left to their own resources in dealing with the Epirot 
enemy. This lesoiiicc, llowe^cr, proved in llio end quite Hiiflicicnt, for 
ill the great battle of Pciicvciiliiiii, in the year 275 n.c., llie tables were 
turned on Pyrrhus and his forces were unequivocally routed. Nothing 
remained for him but to return to Epirus, whore local wars also claimed his 
attention. 

It is more than likely that in thus retreating from Italy, Pyrrhus in- 
tended some da}’ lo return and revenge himself for his losses, hut if so the 
intention never became a reality, for three years later the greatest warrior of 
his time was killed at Aigos after a victorious siege of that city. ^Meantime 
Home had pioved herself able lo cope with the E])irnt invasion, and she was 
never again lo be seriously threatened from that direction. 

It would piobahly bo dillicult lo ovcreslimnlo the value to the Homan 
commonwealth of this test of skill with Pyrrhus and his famed Macedonian 
phalanx in giving them confidence in themselves and in their own prowess 
which should stand them in good .stead in meeting those other enemies who 
must needs be put doun berore Home could become wlmt she Mas noiv 
aspiring to be, Mistress of the World.a 
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PYBnHUS IN ITALY 

Pyrrhus was now in his thirt3’’-eighih year. His whole life had been 
a course of adventure and peril* His father, iHlaoidcs, had been king* of 
Epiinis ; and the young prince, being left an oi-phan at the age of five amid 
the troubles which followed the death of Alexander the Great, led a wander- 
ing and uncertain life, till, atnhout seventeen years of age, he sought refuge 
at the court of Antigonus, the j\Iacedonian king of Syria, Here ho formed a 
friendship with the king’s son, the celebrated Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
was present on tlie bloody field of Ipsus (301 n.o.), which deprived Anti- 
gonus of his life, and Demetrius of his succession. After this defeat, ho was 
received at the magnificent court of Ptolemy Soter, the first hlacedonian king 
of Egypt, as a hostage for his friend Demetrius. Here Pyrrhus found favour 
with Queen Berenice, who gave him in marriage Antigone, her daughter by 
a former marriage, and persuaded Ptolemj^ to assist Turn in recovering his 
Epirot sovereignty, where he established himself so firmly that on the 
death of Cassander, he disputed with his former friend Demetrius the suc- 
cession to tlie tlirone of Mncedoii. For a time he was master of the eastern 
provinces ; hut, after a seven montlis’ reim, Pyrrhus was again driven across 
the mountains into Epirus (287 b.c.). For the next few j'ears he lived at 
peace ; built Ambracia as a new capital of his dominions, and reigned there 
lu security and magnificence. He was in the prime of life, handsome in 
pGiBou, Iiappy in fcemjier, popular from his franlcness and generosity’, and re- 
puted to be a skilful soldier. But neither his nature nor his restless youth 
had fitted Mm for the enjoyment of happy tranquillity’. Ho had married as 
Ills second wife the daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse ; the exploits of that 
remarkable man fired his soul ; he rememberea that Alcibiades, that Alex- 
ander, that Gvevy Greek conqueror had looked to the West as a new scene 
for enterprise and triumph ; and he lent a ready ear to the solicitations of the 
Italian envoy’s. After defeating the Homans and Carthaginians, he might 
return ns ^isig of southern Italy and Sicily, and dictate terms to the ex- 
hausted monarchs of Mneedon and Asia. These had been the dreams of less 
romantic persons than himself.^ 

It was at tlie end of the y^ear 281 B.c. that he left Epirus with a force of 
about twenty thousand foot, and four thousand or five thousand horse, 
together with a squndrou of twenty elephants, held by the Greeks at that 
time to be a necessary part of a complete aimament. On the passage Ms 
ships .were scattered oy a storm, but eventually they all reached Tarentum 
in safety. His infantry was in part supplied by Ptolemy Cerauuus, now 
king of Macedon. His cavalry*' were Thessalian, the best in Greece, It was 
a small army for the execution of designs so vast. But he trusted to the 
promises of the Lucanians and Samuites ; and he also intended to make 
the Tarentines into soldiers. No sooner had he landed, than tMs people 
found how true were the words of their fellow-citizen. They had meant 
Pyrrhus to fight their battles, lilce Ms kinsman, Alexander of Molossus ; 

[1 Mommsen*' thinks of Pyrrhus as “ simply a mUitory adventurer,” He finds his dream of 
western empire, “ analogous in greatness and holdness to tlie idea which led Alexander over the 
Hellespont.'* Bui he finds a vast difference between the chances of sticeess, seeing m tlie dis- 
organised and independent Italian states *^poor material for a united realm.'* In nil points the 
plan of the Macedonian appears as a feasible, that nf the NpiroC ^a an impracticable, entexprzse , 
the former as the completion of a great historical task, the latter ns a lemarkahle blunder 
And yet wo must not forget that wo look at these attempts from the riewnolot of result not of 
purpose, and to his contemporaries the conquest of Italy would have seemed easier, if less woith 
while, than the then apparently impossible dream of Alexandcr.y 
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but ho resolved that Ihc^^ also should fight his battles. JIo Khut up Uio 
theatres niul other places of public amusement ; closed the democratic clubs ; 
put some demagogues to death, and banished others ; and ordered nil citi- 
zens of military age to be drilled for the phalanx. The indolent populace 
murmured, but in vain. Tlio horse had taken a rider on his back to avenge 
him on the stag, and it was no longer po'^siblc to shako him off. 

With the early spring the Homans took the field. Ti. Coriincanius, 
plebeian consul for tlic j’cnr 280, commanded against the Etrurians, with 
orders to make a peace if possible. 1*. Valerius Lievlnus, his iiatrlcian 
colleague, was to inarch through Luennin, so as to prevent the LiicnniniiH 
from joining the king ; while iEmilius, consul of the former year, was 
stationed at Venusin, to hold the Snmnites and Apulians in check. A 
Campanian legion, composed of ^Inmcrtiiics, commanded by one Dccius 
•TnbclUus, an officer of their o\\*n choosing, occuxiicd Hhcgiuin, in order 
(wo may suppose) to intercept coinmnnications from Sicily. 

As the king moved along tlie coast from Ileraclca lie came in view of the 
Homan army, encamped on the right bank of the little river Siris. His 
jiracliscd eye was at once struck by the military order of the enemy’s camp. 
And when he saw them cross the broad but shallow stream in the face of his 
own arm}', and form their line before he could close with them, he remarked, 
In war, at least, these barbarians arc no way barbarous.’’ 

And now for the first time the Homan legions liad to .stand the shock of 
the Greek phalanx. TJic tactics of the two armies wci*e wholly diiTcrent. 
TIic free order of the legions, which now fought with pila and swords, has 
been described above. On the other hand, the Ejiirots formed two great 
columns, called the phalanxes, in wliich each in an stood close to his fellow, 
so that half his body was covered by his right-hand man’s shield. They 
were drawn ui> sixteen deep, and their long pikes, called sariss^c, bristled so 
thickly in front, that tlic line was impcnctralilc unless a gap could be made 
in the front ranks. The}' acted mechanically, by weight. If they were 
once broken thej’ were almost defenceless. Level ground, therefore, was 
iieccs*;ary to their effective action. 

P3'rrhus had .seemed this last-named advantage: the plain of Ileraclca 
was well adapted for llie regular movement of the phalanxes, as well as for 
that of liis cavalry and elephants. TJie action began by Hie Homan cavalry 
crossing the Siris, and driving hack a squadron of the Thessalian horse, the 
remainder of which, with the clcplaint*^, were 3-ct in the rear. The main bod3’ 
of the Romans, in sj)i riled b3’ this siiccc.^s, followed across the bed of the river 
to assail the phalanxes. But the}' could make no impression on these solid 
masses ; the principcs took the place of the hastall, and the triarii succeeded 
to the principes, in vain. L^e^^nus then ordered up his cavalr3’ to attack the 
phalanxes in flank. But the3' wcie met h3‘ the whole hod3' of Thessalian 
lior^e, supiiortcd b3’ the elephants. The Romans had never before seen these 
monstrous animals, which in their ignorance thc3' called “ Lucanian oxen ” : 
their liorsc'j would not face them, and galloped back affrighted among tlic 
infantr3\ P3*iThns now led bis whole line forward, and the rout was gen- 
eral. The Homans were driven hack across the Siris, and did not attempt 
to defend their camp. Vet the3' soon rallied, and retired in good order into 
Apulia, where Veiiu'^ia was ready to receive them. It was now seen with 
what judgment the senate had occupied that idnce with a large colon3’. 

Tlie ^-ictor}’ of Heraclea was gained at a veiy heav3’ loss. P.vrrhus now 
rightl}' estimated the task he had undertaken. lie liad a .soldier’s 03-0. 
When he visited the field of battle next da3', and saw eveiy Roman corxise 
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xritli its vrovmds in front, lie excloimed : » If these were my soldiei's, or if I 
were their general, we should conquer the world.” When ho offered in the 
temple of Jove at Tarentum a portion of the spoils talcon after the battle, he 
placed on them the following inscription : 

“ Tlioso wlio Imd ne’er teen vanquidied yet, great Father of Olympus, 

Those have I vanquished iu the fight, and they have vanquish^ me.” 



AlUtXVAn OF FFBBKUS at TAREKXU&r 


And when he was asked why he spoke thus, he answered : “ Another victory 
like tliis will send me without a man back to Kpirus.” 

The battle of Heraclea, however, encouraged the Greek cities of Locri 
and Hhegium to throw off the Roman yoke. Locri joined Pyrrhus; but 
Decius JubeUius, with liis Campanian soldiers, declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and seized Rhe^um for themselves. But, above all, the battle of 
Heraclea left the ground open for the Lucanians and Samnites to join the 
king ; and he advanced into Samnium to claim the fulfilment of tiieir prom- 
ises. But as he advanced he was struck by the desolate condition of tlic 
country; and he reproached the Italians with deceiving him. The battle 
whieh had just been fought taught him how formidable was the foe he 
had to deal with, and what he now saw, that he must trust to his own 
resources. He resolved therefore to end the war at once by negotiating an 
advantageous peace. 

The person employed in this negotiation was Cineas, a name only less 
remarkable than that of Pyrrhus himself. He was a Thessalian Greek, 
famous for his eloquence, but still more famous for his diplomatic skill. He 
served Pyrrhus as minister at home and ambassador abroad. “ The tongue 
of Cineas,” Pyrrhus used to say, “ had won him more battles than his own 
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sword.” So quick was his perception, nnd so excellent liis memory, iimt lie 
lind Imrdly arrived iu Rome wlieii' he could call ever}- senator by his name, 
and address every one according to his character. Tlic terms he had to offer 
were stringent; for P^'rrhus required that all Grcclc cities should be left 
free, and that all tlio places that liad been taken from the Sam idles, AjiulianH, 
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persuaded the senate to submit to these terms if it had not been for one 
man. TJiis was Appius Claudius tlic censor. He was now in extreme old 
age ; ho had been blind for many years, and liad long censed to take part in 
public affairs. Hut now, when he heard of the jwoposed .surrender, he 
caused himself to be conducted to the 8 oxialc-hou.se by his four sons and bis 

five sons-in-law, and there, with the aulhor- 
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itative eloquence of an oracle, ho connniicd 
the wavering spirits of the fathers, and dic- 
tated the only answer worthy of Rome — 
that sho would not treat of peace with Pyr- 
rhus till lie had quitted the shores of Ital}'. 
The dying patriotism of Appius covera the 
multitude of nrbitraiy act.s of which he was 
guilt3'' in his censorshij). 

Cincas returned to P^’rrlius, bailled nnd 
without liopc. He told his master, that 
“to fight with the Roman people was like 
fightiiigvith the li^’dra"; he declared that 
“the cit3' was as a temple of the gods, and 
the senate an asscmbl}’’ of kings.” Hut the 
king re.solved to tr^' what cffcot might be 

J iroduced b^' the presence of his arm}’ in 
jatliim. lie passed rajiidl^* through Cam- 
])anin, leaving it to be idundcrcd b}' tlic 
Samnites, nnd advanced ii])on Rome b^' tlic 
up])cr or Latin road. He took the colon}* 
of Prcgellio by storm ; he received the will- 
ing submi.^sion of Anngnin, the capital of 
tlic Ilcriiicans, nnd was admitted into the 
impregnable citadel of Prienestc, for both 
the Hern leans and ilio Pnencs tines were 


only half Roman citizens; they boro the 
burdens without enjoying the ijrivileges, and were therefore glad to welcome 
a chance of liberty. He then iidvanccd .six miles heyond Pnciicstc, within 
eighteen miles of Rome. Hut here his course was stayed. There were no 
signs of defection among the bulk of the Latiii.s or Volscinns, or Campani- 
ans, who liad been admitted into the tribes nnd enjoyed the full honours of 
Roman citizenship. Ti. Conincanius, afterwards chief pontiff, and now con- 
sul, was himself a Latin of Tubculiim. Wliat lie lind gained all might liopc 
for. 


This winter is famous for the embassy of C- Fabriciiis, who was sent by 
the senate \vith two other consulars to propose to Pyrrhus an interchange of 
prisoners. Tlie character and liabits of Fabriciiis resembled those of Ciirius. 
He lived in frugal simplicity upon liis own farm, and was honoured by his 
countrymen for liis inflexible uprightness. Ho was somewhat younger than 
Curius, nnd seems to have been less rough in manners and more gentle in 
disposition. The stories are well known which tell how Pyrrlius practised 
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Upon Ms cupidity by offering him gold, and upon his fears by concealing an 
elephant behind the curtains of the ro3’^al tent, which, upon a given signal, 
waved its trunk over his head ; and how Fabricius calmly refused the bribe, 
and looked with unmoved e^’c upon the threatening monster. Pyrrhus, it is 
said, so admired the bearing •of the Roman that he wished him to enter into 
his service like Cineas, an offer which, to a Roman ear, could convey' nothing 
but insult. The king refused to give up any Roman citizens whom he had 
taken, unless the senate would make peace upon the terms proposed through 
Cineas : but he gave his prisoners leave to return home in the month of 
December to partake in the joviality of the SaUimaUa^ if they would pledge 
their word of honour to return. His confideiice was not misplaced. The 
prisoners used every effort to procure peace ; but the senate remained firm, 
and ordered every man, under penalty’ of death, to return to Tarentum by 
the appointed day. 

Hostilities were renewed next year. The new consuls were P. Sulpicius 
for the Patricians, and P. Decius Mus, son and grandson of those illustrious 
plebeians who had devoted themselves to death beneath Vesuvius and at 
Sentinum. We are ignorant of the details of the campaign till we find the 
consuls strongl}’’ encamped on the hills which command the plain of Apulian 
Asculum. Here Pyrrhus encountered them. After some skilful manoeuvring 
he drew the Romans down into the plain, where his phalanx and cavaliy 
could act freely. He placed the Tarentines in the centre, the Italian allies 
on his left wing, and his Epirots and J^Iacedonians in phalanx on the right ; 
liis cavalry and elephants lie kept in reserve. A second time the Roman 
legions wasted their strengtli upon the phalanxes. Again and again they 
charged that iron wall with unavailing bravery, till Pyrrhus brought up his 
cavalry^ and elephants, as at Heraclea, and the Romans were broken. But 
this time they made good their retreat to their entrenched camp, and 
Py’rrlius did not think it prudent to pursue them. He had little confidence 
in Ms Italian allies, who hated the Greeks even more than they hated the 
Romans, and gave signal proof of their perfidy by plundering the king’s 
camp while he was in action. The loss on both sides was heavy. The 
second victory was now won ; but the king’s saying was fast being fulfilled. 
In these two battles he had lost many of his chief officers and a great number of 
the Epirots, the only troops on whom he could rely. He dared not advance ; 
and when he returned to Tarentum news awaited him which dispirited him 
still more. The Romans, he heard, had concluded a defensive alliance with 
Carthage, so that the superiority of Tarentum at sea would be lost ; Ptolemy 
Oeraunus, who had promised him fresh troops from Macedon, had been slain 
by the Gauls, and these barbarians were threatening to overrun Greece. 

Under these circumstances he seized the first occasion of making peace 
with Romo. This was afforded early in the next year by a communication 
he received from the new consuls Q. iEinilius and C. Fabricius. They sent 
to give him notice that his phj'sician or cup-bearer (the accounts vary) had 
offered to take him off by poison. P^utIius returned his warmest thanks, 
sent hack all his prisoners fresh-clothed and without ransom, and told his 
allies lie should accept an invitation he had just received to take the com- 
mand of a Sicilian-Greek army against the Carthaginians and Mamertines. 
Accordingly he sailed'from Locri to Sicily, evading the Carthaginian fleet 
which had been lying in wait for him. He left the Italians to the mercy of 
the Romans, but jVIilo still kept hold of the citadel of Tarentum, and Alex- 
ander, the king’s son, remained iu garrison at Locri. 

Ho had been a little more than two years in Italy, for he came at the 
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end of the year 281 B.c. and departed early in 278 : he returned towards 
the close of 276, so that his stay in Sicily was about two years and a lialf. 
The events of tliis period may be very briefly summed up. 

The Samnites and Lucanians continued a sort of partisan warfare against 
Rome, in which, though the consuls were honoured with triumphs, no’ very 
signal advantages seem to have been gained. The Romans no doubt took 
back the places on the Latin road whicli had submitted to the king ; they 
also made themselves masters of Loori, and utterly destroyed the ancient 
city of Croton, but they failed to take Rheglum, which was stoutly main- 
tained by Leolus Jubellius and his Campanians against Pyrrhus and 
Romans alike. Meanwhile Pyrrhus was pursuing a career of brilliant suc- 
cess in Sicily. He confined the Mamertines wi&n the walls of Messana, 
and in a brilliant campaign ^ove the Carthaginians to the extreme west of 
the island. But in an evil hour he undertook the siege of Lilybseum, a place 
which the Carthaginians had made almost impregnable. He was obliged to 
mise the siege and lost the oonfldence of his iickle Greek allies. Before this 
also death had deprived him of the services of Cineas. Left to himself, he 
was guilty of many harsh and arbitrary acts, which proceeded rather from 
impatience and disappointment than from a cruel or tyrannical temper. It 
now became clear that he could hold Sicily no longer, and he gladly accepted 
a new invitation to return to Italy. 

Accordingly, late in the year 276 B.O., he set sail for Tarentum. On the 
passage he was intercepted by a Carthaginian fleet, and lost the larger num- 
ber of his ships ; and, on landing betiveen Rhegium and Locn, he suffered 
further loss by an assault from the Campanians, who still held the former 
city. Yet, once in Italy, he found himself at the head of a large army, com- 
posed partly of his veteran Bpirots, and partly of soldiers of fortune who 
had foRowed him from Sicily. His first act was to recover possession of 
Loori ; and here, in extreme want of money, he listened to evil counsellors, 
and plundered the rich temple of Proserpine. The diips that were convey- 
ing the plunder were wrecked, and Pyrrhus, conscience-stricken, restored 
all that was saved. But the memory of the deed hatmted him: he has 
recorded his belief that this sacrilegious act was the cause of ail his future 
misfortunes. 

The consuls of the next year were L. Cornelius Lentulus and Curius 
Dentatus* On Curius depended the fortunes of Rome. The people were 
much disheartened, for pestilence was raging. The statue of Capitoline 
Jupiter had been struck by lightning, and men’s hearts were filled with 
ominous forebodings. When the consuls held their levy, the citizens sum- 
moned for service did not answer to their names. Then Curius ordered the 
goods of the first recusant to be sold, a sentence which was followed by 
the loss of all political rights. This severe measure had its efiect, and the 
required legions were made up. 

Lentulus marched into Lucania, Curius into Samnium. Pyrrhus choso 
the latter country for the seat of war. He found Curius encamped above 
Beneventum, and he I’esolved on a night attack, so as to surprise mm before 
he could be joined by his colleague. But night attacks seldom succeed: 
part of the army missed its way, and it was broad daylight before the Epirot 
army appeared before the camp of the consul. Curius immediately drew 
out his legions, and assaulted the enemy while they were entangled in the 
mountains. He had instructed his archers to shoot arrows wrapped in burn- 
ing tow at the elephants, and this device is attributed the victory he won. 
One of the females, hearing the cries of her young one, which had been 
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wounded in this way, rushed furiously" into the ranks of her own men. 
Curius now brought up the main body of his foot and attacked the dis- 
ordered phalanxes ; they were broken and became helpless. The defeat was 
complete ; Pyrrhus fell back at once upon Tarentum, and resolved to quit 
the shores of Italy, leaving Milo to hold the citadel. 

But the glory of his life was ended ; the two or three years that remained 
of it were passed in hopeless enterprises. In storming Argos he was killed 
hy a tile thrown by a woman from the roof of a house. Such was the end 
of tliis remarkable man. Like Richard I of England or Ciiarles XII of 
Sweden, he passed his life in winning battles without securing any fruits of 
victory ; and, like them, a life passed in the thick of danger Avaa ended in a 
pett}’ war and b^- an unknown hand. His chivnlric disposition won him the 
admiration even of his enemies ; his impetuous temper and impatience of mis- 
fortune prevented him from securing the confidence of his friends. Yet he 
left a name worthy of his great ancestry ; and wo part with regret from the 
history of his Italian wars, for it is the most frank and generous conflict in 
which Rome was ever engaged. 


THE FINAL REDUCTION OP ITALY 

The departure of Pyrrhus left Italy at the mercy of Rome. Yet Milo, 
the king's lieutenant, still held the citadel of Tarentum, and none of the 
nations who had latel}" joined the Epirot standard submitted without a 
final struggle. The Snmuites, Luennians, Bruttians, and other tribes con- 
tinued a Idnd of guerrilla warfare, for which their moimtains afforded great 
facilities. To put an cud to this, in the year 272 B.c., L. Papirius Cursor 
tlio younger, and Sp. Car\'ilius, who had crushed the Samnites at the close 
of the third war, were again elected consuls. Papirius invested Tarentum ; 
and while the lines were being formed, ho received the submission of the 
Luennians and Bruttians. 

Meanwhile Carvilius attacked the Samnites, and the scattered remnants 
of that brave people saw themselves compelled to submit finally to Rome, 
after a struggle of about seventy years. Thus ended what is sometimes 
called the Fourth Samnito War. 

The same summer witnessed the reduction of Tarentum. Papirius 
entered into a secret treatj*' with I^Iilo, h 3 ' which the latter was to evacuate 
the cit}" and leave it to the will of the Romans. He sailed for Epirus with 
all his men and stores, and Tarentum was left to itself. The aristooraticnl 
partj” instantly” seized the government, and made submission to Rome. They 
were allowed to continue independent, on condition of pajdng jm annual 
tribute to the conqueror ; but their fortifications were raxed, their arsenal 
dismantled, the fleet surrendered to Rome, and a Roman garrison placed in 
their citadel. 

Tlie attention excited bj’’ the failure of P^'rrhus is attested by the fact 
that in the year 273 B.c. Ptolemy Philadelphus, sovereign of Eg^^pt, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, and entered into cJlianco witli Rome. Thus began a 
connection until Egypt which continued unbroken to the time of Cresar. 

In 271 B.c. tlie plebeian consul C. Gcnucius was sent to reduce Decius 
•Tubellius and the Campanian soldiers, who had made themselves lords of 
Rhegium, and formed a militaiy oligarchy in that city. The senate formed 
a treat}’ with the Mamertinc soldiery, who had occupied Messana in the same 
manner, and thus detached them from alliance with their compatriots ; they 

n. w.— Aou V. r 
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also socurod supplies of corn from Hiero, tlio new sovereign of Syracuse. 
The Campanians of Rhogiuin being thus forsaken, tlio city was taken by 
assault and all the soldiery put to the sword, except the original legionaries 
of Jubellius, who as burgesses of Capua possessed some of the rights of 
Roman citizens, and were therefore reserved for trial before the people of 
Rome. Hot nioro than three luiiulred still survived out of several thousands ; 
but they met with no mercy. Every tribe voted that they should he first 
scourged and then beheaded ns traitors to the republic. Rhegium was 
restored to the condition of a Greek community. 

A few years later, the Salcntines and ^Icssapiniis in the liccl of Italy 
submitted to the joint forces of both consuls. Brundusiuin and its lands 
were ceded to Rome,; and about twenty years afterwards (2-14 n.c.) acoloix}- 
w’ns planted tliere. Briindusium beenmo the Dover of Italy, as DyiTlincljium, 
on the opposite Epirot coast, hecamo the Calais of Greece. 

In the year 2G8 B.o. both consuls undertook the reduction of the Picc- 
nians, who occupied the coast land between Umbria and the ^larrucinians. 
Their chief city, Asculum, was taken by storm. A portion of the people was 
transferred to that beautiful coast between Naples and the Silanis, where 
they took the name of Picentincs. Soon after (2G6 n.c.) Sarsinn, the chief 
city of the Umbrians, was taken, and nil Umbria submitted to Rome. 

It remains to speak of Etruria. No community hero was strong enough, 
so far as we liear, to maintain active war against Rome ; even A^olsinii was 
now compelled to sue for succour. Tlio ruling aristocracy had ventured to 
arm their serfs, probably for the purpose of a Roman war ; but these men liad 
turned upon their lute masters, and wore now exercising a still direr oppression 
than they had suffered. The senate readily gave car to a call for assistance 
from the Yolsinian lords ; and (in tho year 265 n.c.) Q. Fnbius Gurges, son 
of old Fabius Maximus, invested the city. He was slain in a sally made by 
the Etruscan serfs, who were, however, obliged to surrender soon after. 
The Romans treated tho city as lawfully' gotten boot}-. The old Etruscan 
town on the liill-top, with its polygonal walls, was destroyed ; its two thou- 
sand statues and other works of art were transferred to Rome ; a new town 
was founded on the low ground, which in the modernised nnnio of Bolscna 
still preserves the memory of its ancient fame. After the fall of Volsinii, 
all the Etruscan communities made formal submission ; and all Italy awaited 
the will of the conguoring city of the Tiber. 


GOVERNMENT OP THE ACQUIRED TERRITORY 

To conceive of ancient Romo as the capital of Italy in the same sense that 
London is the capital of England, or Paris of France, would be a great mis- 
take. London and Paris are the chief cities of their respective countries only 
because they are the seat of government. But the city of ancient Rome was 
a great corporate body or community, holding sovereignty over tho wliolc of 
Ital}-, from the Macra and Rubicon southward. The Roman territory itself, 
in the first daj-s of the Republic, consisted (ns wo have seen) of twenty-one 
tribes or wards. Before the point at M-hich wo have arrived, these tribes had 
been successively increased to tlirce-and-thirty. Tlicso tribes included a 
district beyond Uie Tiber stretching somewhat farther than Vcii ; a portion 
of the Sabine and iEquian teiTitory beyond the Aiiio ; with part of Latium, 
part of the Yolscian country, and the coast land as far ns the Liris, southwards. 
None but persons enrolled on the lists of these tribes had a vote in the popu- 
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lar nssemblies or any share in the government and legislation of the citj^ 
The liatin cities not included in the tribes^ and all the Italian, communities, 
were subject to Romei but had no share in her political franchise. 

The principles on which the Italian nations were so settled as to remain 
the peaceable subjects of Rome were these ; first, they were broken up and 
^viaed ns much as ijossible ; secondly, they were allowed, with little excep- 
tion, to manage their own affairs. The isolation enforced by Rome pre- 
vented them from combining against her. The self-government granted by 
Rome made them hear her supremacy with contentment. 

MunicipaliUeB 

The arts by which isolation was produced were put in practice at the 
settlement of Latium fifty years before. The same plan was pursued with 
the different Italian nations. Those which submitted with a good grace 
were treated leniently. Those which resisted stubbornly were weakened 
by the confiscation of their lands and by the settlement of colonies in their 
principal towns. The Frentanians are the best examples of the milder treat- 
ment ; tlie Samnites afford the most notable instance of the more harsh. 

The work of isolation was promoted partly by the long and narrow shape 
of Italy and the mountain range by which it is traversed, which make a 
central government difficult, and still break it up into many states, but 
partly also by a sentiment common to most of tlie Italian nations, as well 
as to those of Greece. They regarded a man, not as one of a nation, but as 
the member of a olvio community. Every one regarded his first duties as 
owed to his own city, and not to his nation. Tlieir city was their country. 
They addressed one another not as fellow-countrymen, but as fellow-citizens, 
Rome herself was the noblest specimen, of this form of society. And the 
settlement whioli she adopted throughout took advantage of this pre- 
vailing rule, and perpetuated it. 

Not only were the Italians split up into civic communities, but these com- 
munities were themselves placed in very different conditions. The division 
of the Italian communities, as established by the Roman government, was 
threefold — prefectures, municipal towns, and colonies. 

The prefectures did not enjoy the right of self-government, but were 
under the rule of prefects or Roman governors, annually appointed ; and the 
inhabitants of the prefecture were registered by the Roman censor, so as to* 
be liable to (dl the burdens of Roman citizens, without enjoying any of 
their privileges. This condition \vas chilled the Cmrite franchise, because 
the town of Ceore was the first community placed in this dependent position. 
Amid the terror of the Gallic invasion, Gsere had afforded a place of refuge 
to the sacred things, to the women and children of the Homans, and had 
been rewarded by a treaty of equal alliance. But at a later period she 
joined oUier Etruscan communities in war against Rome, and for this reason 
she UTis reduced to the condition of a prefecture. Capua afterwards be- 
came a notable instance of a similar change. After the Samnite Wars she 
enjoyed a state of perfect equality in respect to Rome. The troops which 
she supplied in virtue of the alliance between her and Rome formed a 
separate legion, and were commanded by her own officers, as in the case 
of Decius Jubellius. But in the Haunibalic War she joined Hannibal; and 
to punish her she was degraded to the condition of a prefecture. 

At the period of which we write, the municipid towns were communities 
bound to Rome by treaties of alliance, framed on a general principle 
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'with respect to burdens and prhdleges. Their burdens consisted in furnish- 
ing certain contingents of troops, which they were obliged to provide with 
pay and equipments while on service. Their privileges consisted in free- 
dom from all other taxes, and in possessing the right of self-government. 
This condition was secured by a treaty of alliance, which, nominally at least, 
placed the municipal community on a footing of equality witli Rome ; though 
sometimes this treaty was imposed by Rome ^vitliout consulting the will of 
the otlier community.^ Thus there was, no doubt, a considerable diversit}- 
of condition among the municipia. Some regarded their alliance as a boon, 
others looked upon it as a mark of subjection. In the former condition 
were Caere and Capua before they were made prefectures ; in the latter con- 
dition was Volsinii and the Etruscan cities. The municipal towns enjoyed 
the civil or private rightSvof Roman citizens; but none, without special 
grant, liad any power of obtaining the political or public rights. In some 
oases even the private rights were withheld, as from the greater part of the 
Latin communities after the war of 338 B.C., when the citizens of each com- 
munity were for a time forbidden to form contracts^ of marriage or commerce 
with Roman citizens or with their neighbours. They stood to Rome and to 
the rest of Italy much iu the same condition as the plebeians to the patri- 
cians before the Canuleian law. But these prohibitions were gradually and 
silently removed. IMunicipal towns were often rewarded by a gift of the 
Roman franchise, more or less completely, while those which offended were 
depressed to the condition of prefectures. At length, by the Julian and 
other laws (B.c. 90), all the municipal towns of Italy, as well as the colo- 
nies, received the full Roman franchise ; and hence arose the common con- 
ception of a municipal town — that is, a community of which the citizens are 
members of the whole nation, all possessing the same rights, and subject to 
the same burdens, but retaining the administration of kiw and governnieut 
in all local matters wliicb concern not the nation at large. 

Colonies; Free and Confederate States 

It is in the colonial towns that we must look for the chief instruments of 
Roman supremacy in Italy. Directly dependent upon Rome for existence, 
they served more tlian anything to promote that division of interests which 
rendered it so difficult for any part of Italy to combine against Rome. 

When we speak or think of Roman colonies, we must dismiss all those 
conceptions of colonisation wliicli are familiar to our minds from the prac- 
tice pursued in the familiar cases of the maritime states of modern Europe.^ 
Roman colonies were not planted in new countries by adventurers who 
found their old homes too narrow for their wants or their ambition. When 
the Romans planted a colony (at the time we speak of and for more tlian a 
century later), it was always within the limits of the Italian peninsula, and 
within the wmls of ancient cities whose obstinate resistance made it impru- 
dent to restore them to independence, and whose reduced condition rendered it 
possible to place them in the condition of subjects. But these colonies were 
not all of the same character. They must be distinguished into two classes : 
the colonies of Roman citizens, and the Latin colonies. 

The colonies of Roman citizens consisted usually of three hundred men 
of approved military experience, who went forth with their families to 

^ Henco the distinction hetween CivHates FederatOi and Libercn* All federate communities 
were free, but not all free communi£les were federate. 

[3 Roman colonies were essentially similar to the oleiucbies of Athens. J 
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ocouj)jf couquered cities of no ^reat magnitude, but which wore important 
ns militniy positions, being usually ou the seacoasb. These three hundred 
families formed a sort of patrician caste, while the old inliabitants sank into 
the condition formerl}- occupied by the plebeians at Rome. The heads of 
these families retained all their rights as Roman citizens, and might repair 
to Rome to vote in the popular assemblies. When in early Roman history 
we boar of the revolt of a colony, the meaning seems to be that tlie natives 
rose against the colonists and expelled them. Hence it is that we hear of 
colonists being sent more than once to the same place, as to Antium. 

But more numerous and more important than these were the Latin colo- 
nics, of which there wore tliirty in existence wJien Hannibal crossed the 
Alps. Of these thirt)*^ no fewer tlian twenty-six had been founded before 
tlio close of the year 263 ii.c. The reason for the name they bore was this : 
We have seen that a close connection had subsisted between Rome and the 
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Latin communities from the earliest times. Under the later kings Rome 
was tlie head of Latium ; and by Spurius Cassius a league was formed be- 
tween Rome and Latium, which continued with a slight interruption till the 
groat Latin war of 338 B.c. So long as this league lasted, Latins enjoyed 
all tlic x>rivato idghts of Roman citizens in Rome ; and Romans enjoyed all 
the private rights of the Latin citizens in any of the cities of Latium. Dur- 
ing the period of tlie league many colonies were sent forth, in which tlie set- 
tlers consisted jointly of Romans and Latins, and were not confined to the 
small number of three hundred, but usually amounted to some thousands. 
But the citizens of these Latin colonies seem to have had no rights at Home, 
except such ns were possessed by the allied municipal towns. They were 
therefore regarded politically as communities in alliance with Rome. After 
the Latin w'ar, similar colonies still continued to be sent forth. Indeed, tlieso 
were the colonies which chiefly relieved tlie xioor of the Roman tenitory. 

The rights and privileges of these Latin colonies are only Icnoivn to us 
as they are found at a later period of the republic under the name Latinitas, 
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or tHe Bigbt of Latium (JtiB Latii), This right, at the later time Tve 
speak of, we know to have consisted in the power of obtaining the full rights 
of a Roman burgess, hut in a limited and peculiar manner. Any citizen of 
a Latin community, whether one of the free cities of Latium or a Latin 
colony, was allowed to emigrate to Rome and bo enrolled in one of the 
Roman tribes, on two conditions : first, that he had held a magistracy in 
his native town ; secondly, that he left a representative of his family in that 
native town. Thus was formed that large body of half-Roman citizens 
tliroughout Italy, who are so well known to renders of Livy under the 
appellation of “the Latin name.” Sodi et nomen Latinum — the allies and 
the Latin name — was the technical expression for all those Italian com- 
munities who were bound to supply soldiers for her armies. 

Besides the mass of the Italian communities which were in a condition 
of greater or less dependence upon Rome, — the prefectures in a state of 
absolute subjection, the colonies bound by ties of national feeling and inter- 
est, the municipal towns by articles of alliance, — there remain to be noticed, 
fourthly, the cities which remained wholly independent of Rome, but bound 
to her by treaties of equal alliance. Of the Latin cities, Tibur and Przenestc 
alone were in this condition ; in Campania, most of the cities, till, after the 
Hannibalic War, Capua and others were reduced to the condition of prefec- 
tures; of the Hellenic cities in the south, Neapolis, Rhegium, and others; 
in Umbria, Gamerium ; in Etruria, Iguvium ; with all the cities of the 
Frentanians. But as Roman power increased, most of these communities 
were reduced to the condition of simple municipal towns. 

Whatever is loiown of the internal constitution of these various com- 
munities belongs to later times, when by the Julian law they all obtained 
the Roman franchise, and became part and parcel of the Roman state. 
There can, however, he little doubt that in tlie colonies a constitution was 
adopted similar to that of Rome herself. The colonists formed a kind of 
patriciate or aristocracy, and the heads of their leading families constituted 
a senate. There were two chief magistrates, called dnumviri^ representing 
the consuls, to whom (in the more important towns) were added one or two 
men to fulfil the duties of censor and quiestor. In course of time similar 
constitutions were introduced iuto tlie municipal towns also. 

Thus, by placing the Italian cities in every possible relation to herself, 
from real independence to complete subjection, and by planting colonies, 
some with full Roman rights, some with a limited power of obtaining these 
rights, Rome wove her net of sovereignty over the peninsula, and covered 
every part with its entangling meshes. The policy of Rome, as has been 
said, may be summed up in the two words — isolation and self-government.® 




CHAPTER X. THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 


Cartlingo clears tlio Alps, Itoino traverses the seas, the two peoples, 
personified in two men Hannibal and Scipio, ^vrcstle and aro desperate 
to terminate the struggle. *Tis a duel u oufraiicc, a fight to the death. 

Romo totters, she utters n cry of anguish : .Sdnnf&af ad portas t But 
she rises again, uses the limits of her strength in a last blow, throws 
herself on Carthago and effaces her from the world. — Victor Hugo. 

A TASTE of blood whets the appetite of a nation no less than of an ani- 
mal. It is notorious that the love of power grows with its acquisition. It 
was inevitable then that the Homans, after heating off their eastern enemy, 
should turn their eyes more and more jealously towards their one remaining 
rival in the west — namely, Carthage. A certain amount of antagonism 
there had doubtless been all along between Home and Carthage, hut there 
was a long time during which the Italian city had hardly achieved strength 
enough to excite a real jealousy on the part of a community of such recog- 
nised power ns Carthage. And even now there was no possibility that 
Homo could claim to compete with her rival on the sen. Inheriting the 
traditions of her mother city, Tyre, Carthage was pre-eminently a commer- 
cial city. She occupied that pre-eminence of the western Mediterranean 
that Tyro so long held in the East, and she was little disposed to accept 
without a struggle the rivalry of a people of another land and race. It was 
inevitable then that a war to the death must sooner or later determine the 
question of mastery so soon as Home had achieved a degree of power 
w'hich enforced her recognition as an actual rival of Carthage. The con- 
test was precipitated — as might have been expected — by the condition of 
tilings in Sicily, an island which lay intermeuate between the territories 
of the two powers, and thus almost of necessity became a bone of contention 
between them. In the early days, indeed, it was the Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians who disputed over Sicil3*, and perpetually quarrelled there, hut now 
after the death of Agathocles, the powerful tyrant of Syracuse, and the de- 
feat of P3'rrhus, it became clear that S3'racuse and the other Greek cities 
of SicUy must look for aid in future to Rome rather tlian to Greece. 
But the acceptance of such an alliance on the part of Rome virtually im- 
plied war with Carthage, and such a war broke out actively only a few 
3'ears after the expulsion of P3'rrhus from Italy. It required indeed a 
scries of three most meluorablo wars, extending over a period of more than 
a century. finall5'‘ to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The first of these wars — in some sense perhaps the most important, 3’et 
as regards its results by far the least striking in itself — lasted some twent}'- 
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three years. It was fought out largely in Sicily itself by the Koninns -who 
ivere, for the most part, successful and in the end entirely victorious ; and 
on the sea, where tlie fleets of the Romans were for a long time quite unable 
to compete witli their rivals; the same dogged pertinacity, howe'^'er, that liad 
made Rome mistress of Italy and that liad brought about the final triumph 
over Pyrrhus, stood them in good stead in the new effort to create a power- 
ful navy — an effort which was at last cro'^^med with such complete success 
that in the final decisive battle at the ^gatian Islands, the fleet of Carthage 
was entirely destroyed and di^ersed. At last Cartilage sued for peace, 
acknowledging the supremacy of Rome in Sicily and giving up all claim to 
that island. 

The events that followed illustrate not mei'ely the inertia of long-estab- 
lished institutions in the way in which Carthago rallied from her defeat and 
returned again and again to the contest, but they illustrate even more 
strikingly the influence which individual great men have in history. There 
have been philosophers who have contended that great statesmen and 
great warriors are rather the result of tlie opportunity of their times than 
a directing influence ; but it is hard for any one who attentively considers the 
course of history to overlook the fact that tlie great man, even tliougli in 
some sense called forth by the necessities of the time, yet may put his stamp 
in a most definitive way upon the trend of future events. So it was, for 
example, with Alexander ; so it was with Pyrrhus ; and so it was now 
with a group of great Carthaginians including Hamilcar Barca, his son-in-law 
Hnsdrubal, and most notably of all, the son of HamiLcar, the famous but ill- 
fated warrior Hannibal. 

These men, fired with loyalty to their native city, were imbued with a 
bitter hatred of Rome, and swore to devote their lives to the work of gain- 
ing back prestige for Carthage and to the destruction of her enemy. In 
the end their effort was not sucoessfiil ; yet the struggle in which they 
participated was one of the most wonderful and picturesque episodes in all 
history, and it has bequeathed us the name of Hannibal as that of one of Ike 
three or four greatest generals of all time. The stor^*’ of how he precipi- 
tated the Second Punic War through the destruction of Saguntum ; now he 
crossed the Alps with his army, invading the territoiy oi^Italy itself, and 
there defeating the Romans again and again until their very national exist- 
ence seemed threatened, and of how, finally, recalled from Italy to protect 
Carthage herself against the invasion of the Roman Scipio AMcanus, Han- 
nibal was defeated oefore Oarthagej all his labour of years coming to nought 

must be told in detail. Suffice it here to say that this story, fascina&g 
in itself, is of double interest because it relates not merely to the prowess of 
individual warriors, or individual hosts, but to the evolution of that world- 
power through which Rome was to stomp her influence for all time on 
Eur^ean history. 

Yet a Third Punic War was necessary before Carthage was finally re- 
moved for all time from the stage of important history. Another Scipio, 
called Afrioanus Minor, the adopted son of his great predecessor, was the 
leader of the Roman arms in the nnal assault upon Oarthagej|and the some- 
what un w illin g officer who carried out the mandate of the Roman senate, 
which declared that Carthage should be absolutely destroyed. That man- 
date was put into effect. Ho rival remained to Rome in the West, and, as 
we shall see, steps had been taken which resulted almost simultaneously in 
the final subjugation of those powora that hitherto had disputed the influ- 
ence of Rome in the East.^^ 
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CAUSES OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 

Notiling is more ronmilcable in the histoiy of Rome than the manner in 
M’hioli sho was brought into contact witii only one enemy at a time. During 
the heat of her contest witii the Samnites, Alexander of hlncedon was tei^ 
ininating his career. The Second Samnite War broke out in 326 B.o,; and 
in the following year the gi*eat king died at tlie untimely age of thu*ty-t\vo. 
The possibility that he might have turned liis course westward occurred to 
Roman minds. Livj'C broaches the question, whetiier Rome would have 
risen superior to the contest or not, and decides it in the aflimiative. But 
his judgment is that of a patiiot, rather than of a historian. Scarcely 
did Rome prevail over the xmassisted prowess of the Samnites, Scarcely did 
sho drive the adventurous PyiThus from her shores. If a stronger than 
p 3 ’’rrhus— a man of rarest ability both for war and peace ^ had joined his 
power to that of 0. Pontius the Samnite, it can harmy be doubted that the 
history of the world would have been changed. 

The same good fortune attended Rome in her collision with Carthago. 
The adventurous temper of Pyrrhus led him from Italj’* to Sicily, and threw 
the Oarthngiuians into alliance with the Romans. What might have been the 
result of the Tarentine War, if the diplomacy of Oineas had been employed 
to engage the groat African city against Rome ? Now that Italj* was pros- 
trate, it was plain that a collision between the two governments was inevitable. 
As Pyrrhus left the soil of Italy forever, he said regretfully : “ How fair 
a battle-field we are leaving for the Romans and Carthaginiaus ! ” 

It was by means of her fleets that Carthage was brought into connection 
a)id collision with other countries. In early days she had established com- 
mercial settlements in the south of Spain and in Sicily. It was in the latter 
country that she came in contact first with the Greeks, and afterwards witii 
the Romans. In early times the Carthaginians contented themselves with 
obtaining possession of three factories or trading marts on the coast of Sicily 
— Panormus, Mot^'o, and Lilybieum, wliioh the 3 '^ fortified very strongly. 
But after the great overthrow of the Atlionian power by the S 3 Tacusans 
(413 B.C.Y the Carthaginian government formed the design of becoming 
masters of this fertile and coveted island. But their successes were checked 
by Dionysius tiie tyrant of Syracuse, whose long reign of thirty-eight years 
(405-36*7 B.o.) comprises the lime of Rome's great depression by the Gallic 
invasion, while the 3 ’ear of his death is coincident witii that of the Lioinian 
laws, the era from wliich dates the constant advance of the great Italian city. 
After many vicissitudes he was obliged to conclude a peace by wliich the 
river Hal3'cu3 was settled as the boundaiy between Grreeian and Carthagin- 
ian Sicily, and the territory of Agrigentum was added to Syraonsan rule 
(888 B.O.). 

In 317 B.o. Agathocles made himself king of S 3 Taouse, and in 310 b.o. the 
Carthaginians declared irar against him. Reduced to great straits, lie took 
the bold stop of transporting the troops wliich remained for the defence of 
the capital into Africa, so as to avail himself of the known disaffection of tiie 
Libyan subjects of Cartilage, His successes were marvellous. One of the 
suffets fell in battle, the other noted as a traitor. All tlie Libyan subjects 
of Carthage supported tlie SioUian monarch, but he was obliged to retem to 
Sicily by* an insurrection there. The remainder of his life was spent in vain 
attempts in Sicily, in Oorc 3 Ta, and in southern Italy. He died in 289 b.o., 
less than ten 3 '’ears before the appearance of tliat other fearless adventurer 
P 3 ’'rrhus in Italy. 
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After tliG death of Agathoclca, the Cartlingininne and Greeks of Sicily 
rested quiet till Pyrrhus undertook to expel the former from the ishuid. 
The appearance of Carthaginian fleets off Os tin, and in the Gulf of Tarentum, 
roused the jealousy of the Italian repuhlio, and an opportunity only was 
wanting to give rise to open war between the two states* 

The occupation of hlessana by the Campanian morconarics of Agathoclcs, 
calling themselves Mnmertines, has been noticed* Prom this place the}** be- 
came dangerous neighbours of Syracuse. A young man named Ilicro, who 
had won distinction in the Sicilian campaigns of Pyrrhus, defeated these 
marauders at Centnripre, and was by his grateful compatriots proclaimed king 
about the year 270 n.c. In 265 n.C. the now king resolved to destroy this 
nest of robbers, and advanced against ]Mcssann with a force superior to nnj* 
they could bring into the field against him. The Mainortiiics, in this peril, 
wore divided ; one party wished to call in the Carthaginians, another preferred 
alliance with Romo. Tho latter prevailed, and envoys were despatched to 
demand immediate aid. TJio senate were well inclined to grant wlmt was 
asked ; for that Messana, a to\m with a good harbour, and separated from 
Ital 3 ’‘ hj’ a narrow strait, should into tlio hands of Carthage, might have 
given alarm to a less watchful government. Yet shame restrained them. It 
was barely*' six 3 ’ears since Hioro had assisted them in punishing the Campa- 
nian legion whicli had seized Italian Rhegium, ns tho ^lamcrtincs had seized 
Sicilian Messnnn, and the senate declined to entertain tho question. Rut tho 
consuls, eager for military' gloiy, brought the matter before the centuriato 
nsscmbl 3 % whicli straightwa 3 - voted that support should be given to the 
Mnmertines, or in other words, that tho Garthngiiiinns should not ho allowed 
to gain possession of ISIcssana. Tho consul Appiiis Claudius, son of tho old 
censor, was to command the nrm 3 *. 

During this dcla 3 ', however, the Carthaginian party among the flamer- 
tines had prevailed, and Hanno, with n party of Carthaginian soldiers, had 
been admitted into the town* But Ajmius succeeded in landing his Irooiis 
to the south of the towxi,^ and defeated ilicro with such loss that tho prudent 
king retired to Syracuse. Next da)' the Romans fell upon Ilnniio, and also 
defeated him. Tho consul pursued his successes b)' plundering tho S 3 'mcu 8 an 
dominions up to tho very gates of tho cit)*. 

Tlic Romans, having now set foot in Sicil)’, detemined to dcclaro war 
against Carthago. It is probnhlo that tlic sonatc, recollecting tho rapid 
success of P 3 'rrhus, who in two 3 ’caTs almost swept the Carthaginians out of 
the island, reckoned on a speed)’ conquest ; else, after their Into exhausting 
wars, the)' would hardly have engaged in this new and tcrrihlo conffict. 
But thc)’^ were much deceived. The First Punic War, which began in 204 n.c., 
did not end till 241, having dragged out its tedious length for threo-and- 
twent)' 3 'ears. The general histoiy of it is mogt uninteresting. All tho 
great men of Rome, who had waged lier Italian wars with so much vigour 
and abllit)', were in their graves ; we hear no xnoro of Dccius, or Curius, or 
Fabricius, and no worth)' successors had arisen. The only men of note who 
appear on the Roman side aro Duilius and Regulus. But tho generals of 
Carthage are no less obscure, except tlio great Hamilcar.® 

P In tho words of Poly Was/' *‘App. Cbudliis wltli nnspcnltnblc bravery passing the Gtrait 
by night, got at length into Messana.”] 

p Ilnmilc.'ir took command ot an army in Sicily six ycar^ before the close of the war. The 
fitoxy of bis brilliant achievements reads like a roiimiico ; but nil his enorg}*, hklll, and during did 
not save his city from defeat.] 
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THE WAR BEGINS 

To make tho dreary length of this war more intelligible, it may con- 
veniently be divided into three periods. The first comprises its first 
seven years (264-257), during wliich the Romans were uniformly succcsshd, 
and at the close of which they luid driven tho Cartliaginians to the south and 
west coasts of Sicily. The second is an anxious period of mingled success 
and failure, also lasting for seven years (256-260) : it begins u-ith the illu- 
sion of Africa by Regulus, and ends with his embassy and death. The third 
is a long and listless period of nine years (249-241), in which the Romans 
slowly retrieve their losses, and at length conclude tho war by a great vic- 
tory at sea. 


rn^ST PERIOD C264-267 B.C.) 


The ill success of Hanno 
at Messana so displeased 
the Carthaginian govern- 
ment that they ordered the 
unfortunate 'general to bo 
crucified. The Romans 
pursued their first success 
with vigour. In tho year 
264 B.C. both the consuls 
crossed over into Sicily 
with an army of nearly fifty 
thousand men. A number 
of the Sicilian towns de- 
clared in favour of the new 
power, wliich might (they 
hoped) secure their inde- 
pendence against both Syra- 
cuse and Carthage ; for at 
present no one dreamed of 
a permanent occupation of 
the island by the Homans. 
Hiero, a prudent man, was 
struck bj” the energy of the 
new invaders, “ They had 
conquered him,” he said, 
“ before he had had time to 
see them.” He shrewdly 
calculated that tho 
Cartliaginians would 
prove inferior in the 
struggle, and forth- 
with concluded a 
treaty of alliance 
witli Rome, by which -he was left in undisturbed possession of a sm^l hut 
fertile region Ij’ing round Syracuse; some more remote toxras, as Taiiro- 
mcniiim, being also subject to his sceptre. 

From tliis time forth to tho time of his death, a period of forty -seven 
years, he remained a useful ally of the Roman people. In 262 B.o. both 
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consuls laid siege to the city of Agrigentum, wLich, though falleii fiom 
her ancient splendour, was still the second of the Hellenic communities 
in Sicily- Another Hanno was sent from Carthage to raise the siege, 
and for some time fortune favoured him. He drew a second circle of 
entrenchments round the Roman lines, so as to intercept all supplies; 
and thus the besiegers, being themselves besieged, were reduced to the 
greatest straits. But the consul at length forced Hanno to give him battle, 
and gained a complete victory. UiJon this the commandant of the gar- 
rison, finding further defence useless, slipped out of Agrigentum by night, 
and deserted the hapless city after a siege of seven months. The Romans 
repaid themselves for the miseries they had undergone b)*- indulging in 
all those excesses which soldiers are wont to commit when they tahe a 
tomi by storm after o long. and obstinate defence. It is said that twenty- 
five thousand men were slain. 

This great success raised the spirits of the Romans. And now the 
senate conceived the hope and formed the plan of expelling the Cartha- 
ginians entirely from Sicily: but after a short experience, that sagacious 
council became aware that a deet was indispensable for success. Nothing 
shows the courage and resolution of the Romans more than their manner 
of acting in this matter. It is no light matter for landsmen to become 
seamen; but for unpractised landsmen to think of encountering the most 
skilful seamen then known might have been deemed a piece of romantic 
absurdity, if the men of Rome had not undertaken and accomplished it. 

What they wanted di‘st was a set of ships, which, in size at least and 
weight, should be a match for those of the enemy. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Romans had no deet before this time. The treaties with 
Carthage sufficiently prove the contrary; and on sevei'al occasions we 
hear of ships being employed by them. But these ships were of the 
trireme kind, formerly employed by tlie Greeks. The Carthaginians, like 
the Greeks after Alexander', used quinqueremes ; and it would have been 
as absurd for the small Roman ships to have encountered those heavier 
vessels, as for a frigate to cope with n three-decker. The Romans tliere* 
fore determined to build quinqueremes. A Carthaginian ship cast ashore 
on the coast of Bruttium served as a model; the forest of Sila, in that 
district, supplied timber. In sixty days from tlie time the trees were 
felled they hod completed, probably by the help of Gre^ artisans, a fleet 
of one hundred quinqueremes, and twenty triremes; and while it was 
building, they trained men to row in a manner which to us seems laugh- 
able, by placing them on scaffolds ranged on laud in tlie same way as 
the benches in the ships (262 b.g.). 

The consul Cn. Cornelius put to sea first with seventeen ships, leav- 
ing the rest of the fleet to follow; but he was surprised near Lipam 
and captured, with the whole of his little squadron, hy the Carthaginian 
admiral. His plebeian colleague, C. Duilius, was in command of the 
army in Sicily; but as soon as he heard of this disaster, he hastened to 
take charge of the main body of the fleet, and sailed slowly along the 
north coast of Sicily (260 B.O.). 

Meantime, the Roman sbipwiights had contrived certain engines, by 
means of winch their seamen might grapple with the enemy’s ships, so as 
to bring them to close quarters and deprive them of superiority 
derived from tiieir better construction and the greater skill of their crews. 
These engines were called erows (corwt). They consisted of a gangway 
tliirty-six feet long and four broad, pierced with an oblong hole towards 
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one end, so ns to play freely round a strong pole tvrenty-fonr feet high 
'svliich was fixed near the ship’s prow. At the other end was attached 
a strong rope, wliicli passed over a sheaf at the liead of the pole. By this 
rope the gang^vay was kept hauled up till witliin reach of the enemy's 
ship; it was then suddenly let go, and as it fell with all its weight, a 
strong spike on its under side (slinped like a crow’s beak) was driven 
into Uie enemy’s deck. Then the liomnn men-at-arms poured tdong the 
gang^v^ly, and a stand-up fight followed, in which the best soldiers must 
iwevnil. 

Thus prepared, Duilius encountered the enemy’s fleet. He found 
them rnvnging the coast at IMylro, a little to the west of Palermo. The 
admiral was the same person who had commanded the garrison of Agri- 
gentutn, and was earned in an enormous septiremo, which had for- 
morlj" belonged to Pyrrhus. Nothing daunted, Duilius attacked without 
delay. By his rude assault the skilful tactics of the Carlhngininn sea- 
men wero confounded. The Bomnn fighting-men were very numerous, 
and when they had once boarded an enemy’s shm, easily made themselves 
masters of her. Duilius toolc tUirt3^-ono Oartnngminn ships and sunk 
fourteen. For a season, no Roman name stood so high as that of Duilius. 
Public honours were awarded him; he was to be escorted home at night 
h‘om banquets and fcstiA'als by the light of torches and the music of the 
flute; n pillar was sot up in the Forum, ornamented with the beidcs of 
tlic captured ships, and therefore called the Columiia Rostrata, to com- 
memorate the great event; fragments of the inscription still remain in 
the Capitolino Museum at Rome. And no doubt tlie triumph was signal. 
The honours conferred upon the conqueror cannot but give a pleasing 
impression of the simple manners then prevailing at Rome, especially' 
when we contrast them with the cruclty^ of the Carthaginian government, 
who crucified their unfortunate admiiitl. To have defeated tlie IMistress 
of the Sea upon her own element in tlio first trial of strcngtli 'was indeed 
rcmnrlmblc. 

TIio sea fight of Duilius ^yns fought in the ^'car 260 n.c. In the follow- 
ing 3’cars the Carthaginians wore onl3’ able to act upon the defensive. Not 
only Agrigentum, but Caniarinn, Gcla, Fnna, Sogesta, and many other cities 
liad surrendered to the Romans. The Carthaginians were confined to their 
great trading marts, Drepann, Lil3*bicimi, Er3'x, and Panormus. They did 
not dare to meet the Romans in the field ; yet these places were very strong, 
espcciall}'- Lil3'bieum. Against its iron fortifications all tlio strengtii of Pyr- 
rlius had been broken. It Avns not lime 3'ct for Carthage to despair. 

But in the eighth 3'Gar of the war the senate detennined on more 
decisive measures. Tho3' knew the weakness of the Carthaginians at 
liome; tlic3' had a victorious fleet, and they detennined not to let their 
fortune slumber. 


SI:CO^'^I> I'KRIOD (25G-2SQ ll.C.) 

Duilius appeal's for a brief time ns the hero of the first part of the war ; 
but its second period is marked b3' the name of n man who has become 
famous as a patriot — M. Atilius Regulus. It was in the 3-ear 266 , the eighth 
of the war, that the consuls, M- Regulus and L. Manlius, sailed from Italy 
and doubled Cape Pach3’nus with a fleot of 330 quinqiieremes. The Car- 
thaginian fleet, even larger in number, had been stationed at Lilybioum to 
meet tlie eacm3-, whether they should approach from the north or from the 
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east. They now put to sea, and sailed westwards along tlio southern coast 
of Sicily- They met the Roman fleet at a place called ICcnomus, a little more 
than halfway along that coast. The buttle that ensued was the greatest 
that, up to that time, had ever been fought at sea ; it is calculated that not 
fewer than 800,000 men were engaged. It was desperately contested on both 
sides; but at Ecnomus, again, w'O arc astonished to find the lloinau fleet 
victorious (256 b.o.}. 

TJie ■way was now open to Africa- The consuls, after refitting and pro- 
visioning tlieir fleet, sailed straight across to the Hermmaii ^roniontor^', 
which is distant from the nearest point of Sicily not more than eighty milps. 
But the omens were not auspicious ; the Roman soldiery went on board witli 



gloomy forebodings of their fate ; one of the tribunes refused to lead his 
legionaries into the ships, till Regulus ordered tlie lictois to seize him. Tlie 
passage, however, was favoured by the w'ind- The consuls landed their men, 
drew up the fleet on shore, and fortified it in a naval camp ; and then, marcli- 
ing southwards, they took the city of Aspis or Cliipca by assault. No 
Carthaginian army met them ; ever^’ place they came near, except Utica, 
surrendered at discretion, for they were unfortified and defenceless. Car- 
thage, being of old mistress of tlje sea, feared no invaders, and, like England, 
trusted for defence to her wooden walls. Yet she had not been unwarned. 
Sixty years before the adventurous Agathoolcs had landed like Regulus. 
Then, as now, the whole countr 3 '‘ lay like a garden before him, covered with 
wealthy towns and the luxurious villas of the Carthaginioxi merchants. 
Then two hundred towns or more had surrendered almost without stroke of 
sword. It appeared as if the same easy success now awaited Regulus and 
■the RomnnSf 
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The consuls were advancing along the coast of the gulf towards Car- 
thage, wlieii Manlius was i*ccallcd with the greater part of the array, and 
Regulus was left in Africa with only fifteen thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, Yet even with this small foi'ce he remained master of tlie country. 
Ho had gone round the 'whole Gulf of Tunis as for as Utica, and now he 
turned upon his steps \vith the intention of marching upon the capital itself. 
On his way he obliged to cross tlie river Bagradas, and here (so ran the 
legend*) the army was stopped by a huge serpent, so strong and tougli of 
skill that they were unable to desti'oy it, till they brought up their artillery 
of catapults and balists; he then continued his route southwards to the 
Bay of Carthage. He was allowed to take Tunis, which stood witliin twenty 
miles of Carthage. The great city mis now reduced to the utmost straits. 
A Roman army was encamped within sight ; famine stared the townsmen in 
the face; the government trembled. In this abject condition the council 
sent an embassy to nsk urhat terms of peace llegulus would grant. 

The consul was so elated by success, that he demanded the most extrava- 
gant concessions. The Cartlu^inians were to give up their fleet, pay all the 
expenses of the w^ar, and cede all Sicily, with Sardinia, Corsica, and tlie 
Balearic Isles, to Rome. When these terms were reported, the government 
took care to publish them, and public indignation rose against the arrogant 
invaders. The civic force was not untrained to arms, and they had now to 
fight for their hearths and altars. A good general was sought for. At that 
time there happened to be at Carthage a soldier of fortune, b^*^ name Xan- 
thippus, a Lacedsomonian.^ This man had been heard to censure the native 
generals, and to declare that tlie victories of the Romans were due, not to 
their own superior sldll, but to the faults of their opponents. He was sum- 
moned before the council and desired to give reasons for his remarks. He 
did so; and, for a moment, the government, dismissing all jealousy, ap- 
pointed this obscure foreigner general-in-chief. Xantlnppus immediately 
drew together all the mercenaries he could find, and united them with the 
armed citizens ; then, suppoi'ted by a large body of elephants, he boldly took 
the held. The Romans were astonished; but they were too much accus- 
tomed to victory to hesitate about accepting battle. But they were botli 
outnumbered and outgeneroUed. Xanthippus gained a victory as easy as it 
was complete* Regulus himself was taken prisoner ; only two tliousand of 
Ills men succeeded in making good their retreat to Clupea. 

Thus was Carthage delivered by the ability of one man, and that man a 
foreigner. The govemmeUt did not improve in wisdom or generosity ; Uieir 
incapable generius resumed the command, and Xanthippus, loaded with 
honours ana presents, prudently withdrew from the jealous city. 

The Roman senate did tlieir best to repair this great calamity. The new 
consuls were ordered to put to sea, and bring off the garrison and fugitives 
from Olupon. Near the Herxnraan promontory they encountered the enemy's 
fleet, and again defeated it ; and then, having taken up the ships and men 
at Clupea, the^^ sailed for Syracuse. But a still greater disaster was in store 
for Rome than the destruction of her African army. This was the loss of 
that fleet of which she was justly proud. The lime of year was about the 
beginning of the dog-d.ays, when the Mediterranean is apt to be visited by 
sudden storms. The 'consuls, upon their passage, were warned that such a 
storm was at hand ; but they were ignorant and rash, and continued their 
course. Before they could double Cape Pachyuus they were caught by tlie 

Apptan/ sajs Uiat LacetloeiaoD, Leing askcil for a general, sent Xanthippus, J 
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tempest; almost the w-'liole fleet was wrecked or foundered; the coast of 
Sicily from Camariua to Pachynus strewed witli fragments of ships and 
bodies of men. Such was the end of the first Roman fleet (255 b.g.). 

These successive disasters might well raise the hopes of Carthage, and 
they sent a considerable force into Sicily, with 140 elephants. Agrigentum 
is said to have been recovered, and no doubt it was expected that the whole 
island would once more become their own. But the Romans showed a spirit 
equal to the need. In tliree months’ time (so wonderful was their energy) 
a new fleet of 220 sail was ready for sea. The consuls of the year 254 b.g., 
having touched at Messana to take up the remnants of the old fleet, passed 
onwards to Drepana. They could not take this strong place, but they 
were more successful at Panormus, the modern Palermo, whicli yielded after 
a short siege to the Roman ^arms. This was an important conquest. 

Next year the fleet touched at several places on the African coast, but 
without making any impression on tlie country. Among the shoals and 
currents of the Lesser Syrtis it ran great danger of being lost ; but having 
escaped this peril, the consuls returned to Panormus and thence stood 
straight across for the mouth of the Tiber. On the passage they were over- 
taken by another of those terrible storms, and again nearly the whole fleet 
was lost. Thus, within three years, the Romans lost two great fleets. This 
was enough to damp even their courage ; and the senate determined to try 
whether it were not possible to keep their ground in Sicily without a navy. 
For the present they gave up all claim to the command of the sea, and 
limited themselves to a small fleet of sixty ships. 

Matters continued in this state for two years. Neither party seemed 
willing Co hazai'd a battle by land ; but in 254 b.c. Hasdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian general, was induced to march secretly from Lilybseum to Panormus, 
in the hope of surprising and recovering that important town. The Roman 
commandant was the proconsul L. Cmcilius Metellus. He allowed the 
enemy to approach the walls, and then suddenly sallied forth, covering his 
attack by a cloud of light troops, slingers, and javelin-men. Some of the 
elephants being wounded, carried confusion into their own ranks, and 
Metellus, seizing the occasion, charged the enemy and defeated them utterly. 
Besides thirteen Carthaginian generals, 120 elephants were taken and carried 
across the sea on strong rafts to adorn the triumph of the proconsul. 
The battle of Panormus was the greatest battle tliat was fought on land in 
the course of the war, and it was the last. In memory of this victory we 
find the elephant as a frequent device on the coins of the great family of the 
Metelli.^ We may weU quote here Pol^’bius’ account both of the loss of 
the fleet in 255 and of this victory at Panormus or Palermo. 


POI.YBIUS’ ACCOrrNT OF ROMAN AFFAIRS ^ 

The Romans had made ready, early in the Spring, a Fleet of Three 
Hundred and Fifty Sail; and Embarking their Army under the Command 
of their new Consuls, M. j^hnilius, and Servius Rulvius, and standing along 
the Coast of Sicily towards Africa^ they met, and fought off of Cape Mercury 
with the Carthaginian Fleet, which was not able to sustain the first shock, 
but being entirely beaten, lost in the Ingagement, an Hundred and Fourteen 

H Shear's Terslon of 1C03 is here adopted. Wo retain the chief features of the original 
typographical setting, in keeping with the quaint phraseology. ] 
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of Uieir Vessels, and nil Hint wns in them, lo the Homans ; who afterwards 

S rosocuting their course, arriv’d at Asms; wdioro taking their Men on 
loard that rcninm’d in Africa, they shap’d their Courso back to Sicilv, And 
being well advanc’d on their way, they were surpriz’d off of C«niari?m with 
so dreadful a Tempest, that the losses and hardships they sustain’d were 
without Example, nml beyond Expression : So terrible it was, that of Three 
Huudretl and Seventy odd Vessels that compos’d their Elect, Fourscore only 
escap’d ShipUTCck, the rest being citber founder’d in the Sea, or were lost 
nml broken against the Hooks, that whole Const being cover’d wiih. dead 
bodies, uiid slrcw’d with Ibo Ruines and Fragments of their Sliips, insomuch 
ns History affords no Example of llio like dreadful disaster. And yet it 
may be said, that this Calamity ^Yn^ not owing bo much to Fortune, ns to the 
obstinacy of the Consuls : For the Pilots endeavour’d to obviate the hazard 
they should bo expos’d lo b}- Navigating on that Coast of Sieilv^ which 
boruers on Iho African Sen, there being there not only no Harbours to 
succour vessels iix distress; but t?ic Season too of the Vear was now im- 
jiropcr ; for by obsen’nlion of the rising and setting of Orion and the JDoff 
S:ar, they compute and know the safe Seasons for Navigation, But the 
Consuls', contemning their Counsel, stood boldly out to Sea, in hopes that 
after this signal Victor}', tlieir appearing sudtlcnly on tho Coast, might 
terrify many Towns, and nwo them to submission t But their folly was 
chastis’d by this incmorablo loss, which Iho}' Kustain’d u])on a motive much 
too little for tho hazard. The Jtomans have indeed tliis inflexibility of 
Mind peculiar to them, bclioving that whatsoever they have resolv’d and 
delemiin’d to undertake, ought to be indispensably perform’d ; and the}' 
liavc establish’d it into a Principle, that what they once have decreed to 
execute, cannot be impo'^sible lo bring to pass: I'he effect, indeed, of a 
generous obstinacy, but the caiiBO oftentimes of their falling into pernicious 
Errors and Misfortunes, and their sustaining uiispenkablo losses, especially 
in their Naval Expeditions. As to their Exploits by Land, where tho 
Encounter is onl}* Man to Man, their Counigo frequently' conducts them to 
the Success tlxcy propose, b}* reason tlicir adventures nro witli Men like 
tiicinsclrcs ; and vet there want not Examples wherein their Pleasures and 
Forces liave fail’d, and they have sunk and iniscnrry'd under tho weight 
of their Enterprises. But whenever, by a tomcriirions Amlncity, thc}' act 
against these raging Elements, and ntteinpl to vanquish the Sea and Wind, 
the}' are suro to rcati no other fruit of their Obstinacy, than Boss and 
Calamity. This wo have now mentioned, is an instance, and they have 
heretofore smarted by the like Errors ; and they shall always stand liable lo 
tho same disasters, till they appear better advis’d and instructed in the weak- 
ness of that overweening Presumption, wliich they are apt to entertain in 
ull their Designs, vainly imagining, that both Sea and Band should on all 
occasions consent and open their way lo Success in *ill their Enterpriscs- 
Tho Carthaffininns, upon advice of this Misfortune of tho Jioynans at Sea, 
were of Opinion, that they should now be a match for them by Baud, where- 
unlo they were perswaded through tho late Victory they had gain’d- That 
they should be equal lo them likewise by Sea, they had no doubt, by reason 
of their late great loss by Tempest ; howbeit they omitted not to re-inforco 
their Strength both by Sea and Band. Tlicy dispatch’d ITasdrubal into Hieilt/, 
to whom, besides the Forces already there, they order’d a farther supply of 
Troops out of those that were lately dniwii out of ITeraclea^ logellicr ^vith 
aji Hundred and Forty Elojdmiits : lie was no sooner departed, hut they sent 
lifter him Two Hundred vessels laden with all thingB iieces^nry for the Scr- 

II, w. — lOL, V. g 
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vice of the War. Easdruhalj beine safely arriv’d at apply’d him- 

self with diligence to Exercise and Discipline liis Troops and his ElephantSi 
intending to spread his Army all over the Country, and to make himself 
entire Master of the Field. As for the Homans, they were not without a very 
sensible sorrow, when by those who had escap’d Shipwreck, they receiv’d an 
account of the mighty loss they had sustain’d at Sea ; nevertheless, being 
determin’d not to yield the Advantage to the Enemy, they order’d a now 
Fleet to be speedily built, to consist of Two Hundred and Twenty Sail ; 
which Fleet (a wonderful and incredible thing to relate) was compleatly 
built and finish’d in the space of three hlonths ; on which the new Consuls, 
Auhts Atilhis, and O, Oorneliits speedily Embark’d ; who, after having pass’d 
the StreiffJit, and touch’d at Messina, to take with them the Vessels that had 
been sav’d in the late Storm, shap’d their Course for Palermo with a Naval 
Army consisting of Three Hundred Sail, and forthwith sat down and besieg'd 
that place, which then was the Capital City of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
They made their Attacks in two several places, and when their Works were 
advanc’d to their Minds, they approach’d with their Engines of Battery, by 
which, a Tower or Work standing near the Sea, was quicldy, and without 
much trouble, demolish’d ; at which breach tlie Souldiers enter’d, and took 
by Assault, and kept Possession of that quarter of the City call’d the New 
Town, whereby the place it self was put into manifest danger ; but the In- 
habitants coming seasonably in to the Relief, they advanc’d no farther ; so the 
Consuls, after they had put a good Garrison into the place they had taken, 
return’d back to Home, Early the next Summer the new Consuls, C, Set- 
vilins, and C, Sempronins, sail’d over to Sicily with all their Naval Power, 
and from thence, soon after, stood for the Coast of Africlc, where they made 
several Descents, but perform’d notliing of moment ; at length arriving at 
the Island of the Lotopliagy, which is likewise call’d Meninx, not far distant 
from the lesser Syrtis, or Platts; here being unacquainted -with the Coast, 
their Fleet fell among the Sands, where their Vessels grounded, and stuck 
fast, as if they had been a-shoar, and there remain’d till the Flood fetch’d 
them off ; when with great difficulty and hazard, throwing their Lumber 
over-board, they made a shift to escape. From thence, like People flying 
from an Enemy, they stood away for the Coast of Sicily; and after they had 
doubl’d the Cape of lAlyhceum they got into the Port of Palermo, But from 
thence steering their Course homewTird, a Storm took them in the Phare of 
Messina, where, by a blind Obstinacy they were imbay’d, which Storm at- 
tack’d them with such violence, that above an Hundred and Fifty of their 
Ships miscarry’d. Things happening thus adverse to tliem by Sea, tho’ the 
Senate and People could not subdue their Thirst of Glory and Empire, never- 
theless their Losses and Calamities, and the straits to which they were now 
reduc’d, prevail’d with them to quit all farther attempts of trying their 
Fortune by Sea ; so they now totally abandon’d all thoughts of Naval Prepa- 
ration^. And determining to rely solely on their Land Armies, they dis- 
patch’d the Consuls, i. Ccecilivs, and On. Furius to Sicily with the Legions, 
alotting them only about Threescore Vessels whereon securely to Embark 
and waft over the Army, their Baggage and Amunition. These Misfortunes 
of the Homans much augmented the Carthaginian Glory and Fame in tlie 
World, and gave a new Face to their Affairs. In a word, as the Homans 
had now yielded them up the Dominion of the Sea, it was no difficulty for 
them to be entirely blasters there ; nor were they without hopes of succeed- 
ing in their Affairs by Land ; nor did they reckon very "wide of the matter, 
for from the time of the defeat of the Homan Army, by the assistance of the 
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•Eleplinnts, whicli discompos’d and broke their Ranks in the Battel fought in 
where those Animals made such destruction of their People, tlie 
Soldiers become so terribly aw’d, that tho’ they had been on several occa- 
sions drawn up in Battidia to ingage ’within five or six Furlongs of the Oar* 
Army; sometimes in the Territory of Seliminee^ sometimes about 
Xnlifhmm^ yet for the space of two Years togetlier they wanted Resolution to 
ingage tliem, or to adventure to abide in the Champoin Country, so great a 
di*ead tlioy had conceiv’d of the Fury and Shook of those stupendious beasts ; 
So that Uitle or no Process was made in their Affairs during all tliat space, 
saving the taking of Xdpary and ThemiCBy the Army conrinuing Coopt up in 
tJie Mountains, and Inaccessible Places. Wherefore the Momanst observing 
this Terrour among their Legions, took a Resolution once more, to tempt their 
Fortune by Sea: Accordingly upon the Creation of Q.AtiUm Manlius 

Consuls, they Order’d the Building of Fifty Vessels, and Levies of men for 
that Service ; and now tliey had a Wavy once again establish’d. 

ffasdnibal having observ’d tins dread that possess’d the Raman Army, 
when ever he presented them Battel, and having Intelligence that one of the 
Consuls was now return’d back to Ramey and one half of the Army with him ; 
and that Cceeilim 'with the rest of the Troops was at Paleimoy Assisting ^eir 
Allies in gntliering in their Harvest, their Com being now Ripe ; he March’d 
out of lAlyhmim 'with liis Troops, and come and Incnmp’d on the Borders of 
the Territory of Palermo^ CceeiliuB observing this weak Proceeding of the 
Carthaginian^ kept his People 'within the Walls of the Town, thereby to in- 
gage liim to Advance nearer, which R!aBdrulal accordingly did, perswaded 
tliereto by the riiew of fear the Romans were under, and imagining that 
Oati^uiB had not the Resolution to appear in the Field, he rashly adventur’d 
his Army into a narrow Straight: and albeit he wasted the Country to the 
very Walls of Palermoy Ccecilius nevertheless hold his first determination, 
not to move till tho Enemy had pass’d the River tliat runs close by the Town. 
When, in short, after the Elephants and the whole Army had got over, he 
Order’d some of liis liglit Aim’d Souldiers, to advance out against them to 
Piokeer, and draw them the more holdly on. And observing all tilings to 
Succeed as he bad projected, he Posted a Body of select and skilful Souldiers 
upon the Counterscarp of the Town, witlx Ordei's that if tlie Elephants ad- 
vanc’d upon them, to Attack them with Darts and hlissive Weapons, and in 
case they should be press’d by tliose Animals, that they should then retire 
into the Ditch; and &om thence gall and molest them all they could. . He 
Order’d the Towns People at the same time to furnish tliemselves with great 
quantities of Darts, and Post themselves without the Town at tlie Foot of 
tlie AVnlls, and there abide in a Posture of Defence. CcbgiUub himself 'with 
nil his troops remain’d in readiness at a certain Gate of the Town, that was 
oppos’d to the Right Wing of tiie Enemy, from whence he sustain’d the 
Troops with fresh Supplies of men, >vho were already Ingaged. In a Word, 
the Battel began now to grow warm, and the Leaders of the Elephants being 
resolv’d to be sharers witli Sdsdruhal in the Honour of the day, proceeding 
as if they design’d the Victory should be wholly owing to them, ad'vano’d all 
in Order upon the RomanBy whom they soon forc’d to give Ground and retire 
into tlie Ditch. But now tlie Elephants, smarriug with the Wounds the3»‘ 
had receiv’d, and vex’d Avith the Darts wherewith they were gall’d both from 
tlie Ditch and the Walls of the Town, began to grow unruly, feU upon their 
own People, and destroy’d many, and put their Troops in disorder. This 
being observ’d by OwciliuB he forthwith Salli’d out with his Troops fresh 
and in good Order, and attacking the Enemy in Flank, who were already 
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in Confusion, slew many, and put the rest of the Army to Flight, _ Ten 
Elephants were then taken uitli the Indians their Guides, and others who 
had lost their Leaders fell likewise into their Hands after the Battel. The 
happy Issue of this Action got Caicilius the Reputation every where of having 
Restor’d the Itoma7i Courage by Laud, to Attempt Incamping in the open 
and plain Country, and to know how to behave themselves well again out of 
their Retrenchments. Tliere was great joy at Home upon the Arrival of the 
News of this Defeat, not so much on account of the Elephants which had been 
taken, tho’ it was a very sensible blow to the Enemy, but because the taking 
of those Animals, and the Victory obtain’d against tlieni, had restor’d the 
Souldiers Resolution. Wherefore they determin’d once again, as had been 
propos’d (to the end they might at any rate put a Period to this Wnr^ to 
Dispatch the Consuls away^vltli a new Navy. And when all tilings were 
in readiness for the Expedition, they departed for Sicily with a Fleet of Two 
Hundred Sail, it being now the Fourteenth Year of the First Punio War.«i 

After the battle of Fanormus, the hopes of the Romans rose again, and 
the senate gave orders to build a third fleet of tw^o hundred sail. But the 
Carthaginians, weary of the expenses of the war, and suffering greatly in 
their commerce, thought that a fair opportunity for making peace was now 
offered. The Romans had not so entirely recovered from Iheir late disasters, 
but that they might be glad to listen to &ir terms. Accordingly an embassy 
was despatched to offer an exchange of prisoners and to propose terms on 
which a peace might be concluded* Regulus (according to the well-known 
story) accompanied this embassy, under promise to return to Carthage if 
the purposes of the embassy should fail. When he arrived at Rome he 
refused to enter the walls and take liis place in the senate, as being no longer 
a citizen or a senator. Then the senate sent certain of their own number 
to confer with him in presence of tho ambassadors, and the counsel which he 
gave confirmed the wavering minds of the fathers. “Useless it was,” he 
said, “to ransom prisoners who bad ignobly yielded with arms in their hands ; 
let them be left to perish unheeded ; let war go on till Carthage he subdued.” 
His counsel prevailed, and the embassy returned without effect. Regulus 
also xeturnea to suffer the vengeance of the Carthaginians. Every one knows 
the horrid tortures by which it is said that life was taken from him ; how 
his eyelids were cut off ; how he was placed in a barrel stuck full of nails, 
with one end knocked out; and liow he was exposed to the unmitigated 
glare of an African sun, to die by the slow agonies of pain, and thirst, and 
lever. 

Regains was a man of the old Roman kind, like Gurius and Fabricius, 
devoted to his country, eager for glory, frugal, bold, resolute or (call it) 
stubborn. He has been censured for excessive presumptuousness in his 
African campaign, and for the extravagance by which he lost all the advan- 
tages which he might have secured. But it must be allowed that he had 
some grounds even for overweening confidence* Ever since the two nations 
had met in arms, the star of Carthage had grown dim before that of Rome. 
Even on the sea, where her navies had long ridden triumphant, the Queen of 
the Mediteiranean had twice been beaten by her unskOled rival. There was 
enough to make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that Carthage 
was well-nigh powerless against Rome. The Romans had yet to learn that 
when the jealous government of Carthage allowed great general to command 
their armies, such as XantMppus, and Hamilcar, and Hannibal, then the 
well-trained mercenaries might gain easy victories over their own brave but 
less practised citizens. 




REGULUS LEAVIKO HOUR TO RKTURX TO CARTnAGE 
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TJio whole stoiy of the embnssy and death of Regulns has been doubted 
cliiefly because of the silence of Polybius, the most authentic liistorian of 
the time ; and from the certainty that at least one mythical marvel has been 
introduced into the narrative* But if allowance be made for some patriotic 
exaggeration, there is nothing improbable in the story. Those who cru- 
cified their own unlucky generals would not bo slow to wreak any meas- 
ure of vengeance on a recusant prisoner. We read also that the Romans 
retaliated by torturing some Carthaginian prisoners, and this fact can hardh'- 
be an invention. At all events, the personal qualities of Regulus rest too 
firmly on old tradition to be questioned. While we read the beautiful pas- 
sage in which Cicero describes his disinterested patriotism ; wliile we repeat 



the noble ode, in which Horace paints him as putting aside all who would 
have persuaded him to stay — people, friends, and family — and going fortli 
to torture and death with the same serene indifference as if he were leaving 
the busy life of Rome for the calm retirement of his country house, so long 
will the blood flow more quioldy and the heart beat higher at mention of the 
name of ]iegulus.& 

Of Regulus, Niebuhr writes rather sharplj*' : Few events in Roman his- 
tory are more celebrated than this embassy and the martyrdom of Regulus, 
which have been sung by Roman poets and extolled by orators. Who does 
not know that Regulus, Jis a slave of the Carthaginians, refused to enter the 
city ; tluit he attended the deliberations of the senate with their sanction, 
and rejected the exchange no less vehemently than the pence ; that he con- 
firmed the wavering fatliers in their resolution ; that he preferred his Imnour 
and his oa^ to all the enticements to remain behind ; and that, in troer to 
remove the temptation, he pretended that a slow poison had been adminis- 
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tered him by Punic faithlessness} which would soon end his days, even if the 
senate, less mindful of the country than of the individual, should wish to 
retain him by exchange or protection ; how he withdrew from tlie embraces 
of his friends as a dishonoured man, and after his return to Carthage was 
put to death by diabolical tortures ? 

PalmeriusS^ was the first who attacked this account after the Valesian 
extracts from Diodorus* had become known, and his reasons have been 
strengthened by Beaufort ^ with very appropriate arguments besides. But 
Beaufort has perhaps carried his scepticism too far in doubting, and in 
reality rejecting, the truth of the embassy on account of the silence of 
Polybius. 

Neither of these writers has mentioned, which is of great importance, 
that Dion Cassiusi declared the martyrdom of Regulus to be a mere fable, 
although he repeated it. He also related that after Regulus had fallen into 
capti^’ity, his sleep was at first disturbed, as ho was kept shut up with an 
elephant, but that this cruelty did not last long. It may be accounted for, 
and even pardoned, as Regulus forgot all human feelings towards Cartilage 
when it had fallen and implored his compassion ; and it is not unlikely that 
this account may have given rise to the more widely extended one respect- 
ing the mode of his death. 

It is most probable that the death of Regulus hapx^ened in the course of 
nature; and it is very possible that the cruel maltreatment of the Punic 
prisoners, respecting whom it is certain, even according to Roman testimonies, 
that they were surrendered to the family ns hostages or for revenge, has 
become the occasion of the prevailing narrative through that unpardonable 
calumny which the Romans constantly indulged in against Carthage. It 
seems most credible that Hnsdrubal and Bostar were given as hostages, 
because Regulus actually believed, and the Romans shared his opinion, that 
he was secretly poisoned. But with an unbiassed judgment we must regard 
the narrative of Diodorus respecting the perfectly inhuman fury of the 
family of Regulus against these innocent prisoners to be no less doubtful 
than the Roman one ; since it is quite certain that no Roman recorded this 
disgrace to his nation, and here, as well as elsewhere, Fhilinus must bo 
regarded as the source of Diodorus, whose hatred against Rome is very par- 
donable, but always renders his testimony liighly suspicious. 

For the rest, if this deed of Regulus nad not been praised to us in early 
years as heroic, we should without prejudice find it less brilliant. That he 
went back because lie had sworn, was an act which, if he had not done it, 
would have been branded with infamy. If he had reason to fear, it was a 
consequence of the shameful abuse which he himself had made of his victorj^, 
inasmuch as he only knew how to use it as a mere child of fortune, and in a 
way inferior to most of the generals who were his contemporaries.^ 


THUtD PERIOD (240-241 B.C.) 

It has been said tlint the senate, encouraged by the victoiy of Panormus, 
resolved once more to attempt the sea. In the year 249 B.c. the third fleet 
was read}", and its purpose soon became e^udent. The consuls were ordered 
to invest Lilybeeum, the queen of Carthaginian fortresses, both by sea and 
land. If this strong place-fell, the Carthaginians would have no firm hold 
on Sicily: but it could not be taken unless it were blockaded by sea, for by 
sea supplies could be poured into it from Carthage. The Romans began 
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iho siego w’ith activity; they coiiBliiictctl enormous worlcsj tliey endeavoured 
to throw ii dam across the harbour^ hut iu vtdn* The slalM seamen of 
Cnrthngo contrived to carry iirovision sliips into the harbour tlu'ough the 
midst of the Roman fleet. Their navy lay at hand in the Bay of Drepana, 
ready to tahe advantage of any remissness on the part of the Romans. 

Yet the invincible perseverance of the Romans would have prevailed 
but for tho headstrong folly of the patrician consul for the year 249 B.O. 
This WHS P- Claudius, a younger son of the old censor, brother of him who 
had relieved Messana. As he lay before Lilybroum, he formed a plan for 
siu-primng the enemy’s fleet at Drepana, and left his station for this pur- 
pose. In vain he was 'waxmed by tho pullarii, that the sacred chicffens 
would not feed. ^ “ Hien let them drinlc,” said the irreverent commander, 
and throw thorn into the sea. But tho mon-'wero mucli dispirited by tho 
omen and tho contempt of tho omen. And tho consul lind managed matters 
'snth BO little secrecy and skill that the enemy were informed of his intended 
attack. As tho Romans sailed in column into the harbour, the Carthaginian 
fleet was seen sailing outuwrd. But on a sudden they tacked and bore 
down upon tlio side of tho Roman column. Of Claudius’ 220 ships, only 
thirty escaped. 

Tho reckless consul was recalled to Romo the senate, and ordered to 
supersede liimsolf by naming a dictator. With tho old insolence of his 
family, he named tho son of one of his own freedmen, by name Claudius 
Glycins. But the sciinto set aside tho nomination, and themselves appointed 
A. Atilius Cahitiuus, also called Serranus. What became of Claudius we 
know not. But ho was dead throe years nf toi* j for a story is preser^d, that 
nt that time his sister insolently expressed a uisli that ho were still aUve, 
that he might lose more men, and make the streets less crowed. She was 
lieavily fined for tliis speech; and if words deserve jiunishment, none deserved 
it more than hors. 

Tho loss of tho fleet of Claudius wsis not tho only disaster of the year. 
L. Jiuiius, his plebeian coUengue, was less guilt^s but even more unfortu- 
nate. Ho UTis oonvoying a large fleet of ships, freighted witii supplies for 
tho forces at Lilybicum, wlien, near Camarina, ho was overtaken by a tre- 
mendous hurricane, and both the convoy and the convo^nng squadron 
perished. Tho destruction was so complete, that eveiy single ship was 
broken up, and not a plank (says Polybius) ■was fit to be used again. 

Thus by tho folly of one consul and the misfortune of the other, the 
Romans lost their entiro fleet for tho third time. It seemed to them as if 
the god of tlio sea was jealous of these new pretendei*s to liis favoui*. 

Theso disnstci's left tho Carthaginians once more masters o£ tho sea. 
And nt tho same lime a really gi’cat man was appointed to a command in 
Sicily. This was llninxlcnr, tho father of Hannibal. He seems not to have 
had many ships or troops at his command ; but the skill unth which he used 
his means abundantly shows what might have been done if the government 
had trusted him more complctclJ^ lie made continual descents on the coast 
of Ital}*, plundering and alarming. Before long he landed suddenly near 
Fauonnus, and in tho face of tho Roman commandant seized a hill called 
IIcTCtn, which overhung the town (the same M*itli tho modern Monte Pele- 
grino). Here he fortified himself ; and hence he carried on a continual 
predntoiy warfare against tlio Romans for the space of thi*ee 3^ears. After 
this, b}' an equnlljr sudden movement, he made n descent on Eryx, whidi 
had been taken bj^ the Romans not long before, and surprised it. To this 
place he now shifted his quarters, and continued tho same harassing attacks. 
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Except for this, matters were at a standstill. The whole strength of the 
Romans was concentrated in the lines of LilyhEenm; but they had no fleet 
now, and therefore the place was fully supplied from the sea. On the other 
hand the activity of Hamilcar kept the enemy always in alarm. Slight 
actions constantly took place ; and an anecdote is told by Diodorus, which 
sets the character of Hamilcar in a pleasing light. In a skirmish with the 
Roman consul, 0. h’undanius, he had suffered some loss, and sent (according 
to custom) to demand a truce, that he might bury his dead. But the consul 
insolently replied that he ought to concern himself about the living rather 
than the dead, and save further bloodshed by surrendering at once. Soon 
after it was Hamilear^s turn to defeat the Romans, and when their com- 
mander sent for leave to bury their dead, the Carthaginian general at once 
granted it, saying that he “ warred not witii the dead, but wi^ the living.” 

These interminable hostilities convinced the senate that they must once 
more build a fleet, or give up all hopes of driving the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily. Lilybajum would foil all their efforts, as it bad foiled the efforts of 
Pyrrhus. The siege had now lasted eight years, from 250 to 241 B.C., and 
it appeared no nearer its conclusion than at first. All sacrifices must be 
made. A fleet must be built. And it was built. At the beginning of 
year 241 n.C., the patrician consul, C. Lutatius Oatulus, put to sea with 
more than two hundred sail. This was the fourth navy which the Romans 
had created. It is impossible not to admire this iron determination; im- 
possible not to feel satisfaction at seeing it rewarded. 

The consul, with liis new fleet, sailed early in the year, and blockaded. 
Drepana by sea and land, hoping to deprive the Carthaginians of the har- 
bour in which their fleet lay to watch the Romans at Lilybseinn. He also 
took great pains to train his seamen in naval tactics. In an action which 
took place at Drepana he was severely wounded. 

On the other hand the Carthaginians had of late neglected their navy; 
and it was not till early in the following year (241) that a fleet was 
despatched to the relief of Drepana. It was heavily freighted with pro- 
visions and stores. Hanno, its commander, touched at Hiera, a small island, 
about twenty or twenty-five miles from the port of Drepana* Of this (it 
appears) Catuhis was informed, and, though still suffering from his wound, 
he at oiice put to sea, hoping to intercept the enemy bmore they unloaded 
their ships. On the evening of the 9th of March he lay to at ^gusa, 
another small island, not above ten miles distant from Hiera. Next morn- 
ing the Carthaginians put to sea and endeavoured to run into Drepana. 
But they w'ero intercepted by the Roman fleet, and obliged to give battle* 
The}' fought under great disadvantages, and the Romans gained an easy 
rictory. Fifty of the enemy’s ships were sunk, seventy taken; the rest 
escaped to Hiera. 

Tins battle, called the battle of the ^gatian Islands (for that waa the 
general name of the group), decided the tvar. It was plain that LilybEeum 
must now surrender and that though Hamilcar might yet stand at bay, he 
could not recover Sicily for the present. The merchants of Carthage were 
eager for the conclusion of the war; and the government sent orders to 
Ilumilcar to make a peace on the best terms he could obtain. Catulus at 
first required, ns a preliminary to all negotiations, that Hamilcar should lay 
down his arms, and give up all Roman deserters in his service. But when 
Iho Carthaginians disdainfully refused this condition, the consul prudently 
waived it, and a treaty was finally agreed on by the two commanders to the 
following effect — that the Carthaginians should evacuate Sicily; should 
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give up all Roman prisoners witlxout ransom; and should pay twenty* 
two hundred talents in twenty years towards the expenses of the war. But 
the Roman tribes refused to ratify the treaty without inquiry. Accordingly 
the senate sent over ten envoys, who confirmed the treaty of Gatulus, except 
that they raised the sum to thirty-two hundred talents, and required this 
larger sum to be paid in ten years, instead of twenty. They also insisted 
on the cession of all the small islands between Italy and Sicily. 

Thus ended the First Punic War. The issue of this long struggle was 
altogether in favour of Rome, She had performed few brilliant exploits ; 
she had sent few eminent men to conduct the war ; but she had done great 
things. She had beaten the Mistress of the Sea upon her own element. 
She nad gained possession of an island nearly twice as large as Yorkshire, 
and fertile beyond the example of other lands. Her losses, indeed, had been 
enormous; for she had lost seven hundred sliips, a vast number of men, and 
large sums of money. But Carthage had suffered still more. For though 
she had lost not more than five hundred ships, yet the interruption to her 
trade, and the loss of her gi’eat commercial emporiums of Bilybieum and 
Brepana, not only crippled the resources of the state, but largely dimin- 
ished tile foi'inues of every individual citizen. The Romans and Italians, 
wlio fought in this war, were mostly agricultural; and tlie losses of such 
a people are small, and, soon repaired, while those suffered by a great com- 
merom state are often irreparable. 

Tliis w’nr was only the prelude to a more fierce and deadly contest. 
Carthago bad withdrawn discomfited from Sicily", and her empty treasury 
and nuned trade forbade her to continue tlie con^ct at that time. But it 
was not yet decided whether Home or Carthage was to rule the coasts of the 
lilediteiTanean. The great Hamilcar left 'Kryx udtiiout despaii’. He fore- 
saw that by patience and prudence be might shake off the control of his 

J ’ealous government, and train up an army in his own interest, with which 
le might defy the Roman legions. 


EVENTS BETWEEN THE EIRST AND SECOND PUNIO WARS 

The First Punic War lasted three-and-twenty years; and the interval 
between the end of this war and the beginning of the next was of nearly the 
same duration. In the course of this period (from 240 to 218 B.o.) both 
Home and Cartilage, notwithstanding their exhausted condition, were in- 
volved in perilous wars. In the next three years Carthage was brought to 
the very brink of destiTiction by a general mutiny of her mercenary troops, 
which had been eiuplo^red in Sicil}^ and were now to be disbanded. Their 
lenders were Spendius, a runawaj’’ Campanian slave, who feared to be given 
up to tbe Homans, and Matlio, a Libj'an, wlio had been too forward in urg- 
ing the demand of the army for their pay, to hope for forgiveness from tlie 
Carthaginian government. Led on bj’ tliese desperadoes, the soldiers gave 
full vent to their ferocity ; they seized Gisco, who had been sent to treat 
with them, as a hostage; plundered the country romid about; raised the 
subject Africans in rebellion; besieged the fortified towns of Utica and 
Hippo ; and cut off mil communication bj" land with the promontory upon 
which Carthage stands. At the end of the second j^ear, however, Hamilcar, 
being invested with the command of the civic forces, reduced Spandius to 
such extremities that he surrendered at discretion, and compelled Matho 
to shut himself up in Tunis. 
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The spirit of tlio insurgents was now quite hrolccn, and they would fain 
have given in. But Matlio and his olhccrs were fighting with halters round 
llieir necks, and whenever any one attempted to persuade xicnceful measures, 
u knot of the more violent cried Iiim down ; and thus, as usually hapi)ons in 
Xiopular commotions, the real wishes of tlie greater ijart wore drowned in 
the loud vociferations of a few bold and resolute desperadoes. Whnt made 
the task of these men easier was tliat tlic army w^is composed of a great 
many different nations ; and the soldiers, not being able to understand one 
another, could not so readily combine against their loaders. Almost the 
only word which was understood by all, was Uic terrible ciy of Stone him, 
stone himi ” which was raised by the lending insurgents, whenever any one 
rose to advocate peace, and was rc-ccliocd by the mass in ignorance or fear. 
But Hamilcar maintained a strict blockade, and the insurgents in Tunis 
were reduced to such cxtrcinitics of famine that jMatho was obliged to risk 
a battle. He was utterl3'' defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. Thus 
terminated tliis terrible war, which had lasted more than three 3*cnrs and 
four months, and at one time threatened the veiy existence of CaTthago. 
It was known b}' tlic name of the War without Truce, or the Inexpiable War. 

The forbearance shown bj- the Romans to Cartlingo during this fearful 
war makes their conduct at its close the more suiprising. The mercenai^' 
troops in Sardinia had mutinied after the example of their brctlircn, and 
had taken jmsscssion of the island. After the close of the war in Africa 
these insurgents, fearing Uiat their turn was come, put thomsclves under 
Roman protection; and their pra^'cr for aid, like that of the ^lamcrtincs, 
was granted. The senate had the clTrontciy not onl^" to demand the cession 
of Sardinia and Corsica, but also the iwjTuent of a further sum of twelve 
liundrcd talents. The Cnrtliaginians were loo weak to refuse; not even 
Hamilcar could have counselled them to do so. But this ungenerous Con** 
duct strengthened Ilnmilcar’s grim resolve, to take full vengeance on the 
grasping Italian republic. 

To execute this resolve it was nccessaiy for him to obtain an indepen- 
dent authority, so as to form armies and cany on campaigns, without being 
fettered by the orders of the narrow-minded government. And now seemed 
the time to obtain this authority'. Hanno and the leading members of the 
council Imd long been jealous of the family' of Barca, of which Hamilcar 
was the chief. Hamilcaris fame and x>ox>ularit3’ were now so high that it was 
possible he might overthrow the power of llio council of One Hundred. It 
was, therefore, with pleasure that II1C3' received his proposal to reduce Spain 
under the CarUiiiginian power. Carthago alrcadj’’ liad settlements in the 
south of Spain, and the old trading cit3' of Gades was in alliance with her. 
But the rest of the conntiy was peopled b3’ wld and savage tribes, who 
could not be conquered in a da3’. But, before wo trace the consequences 
of tliis extension of Carthaginian power in Spain, the airaii*s of Romo and 
Italy claim our attention. 

During the Merccnar3* War in Africa, the Romans had remained at 
peace ; and so x>rofound was the general ti'aiiquillit3’ hi the 3’ear 235 u.C., 
that the temple of Janus u^as closed b3’’ the consul ^Innliiis Torquatus, for 
the first time (say the annals) since the reign of Huma. In the last 3'car 
of the First Punic War, the lower Sabine eountr3’ had been formed into two 
tribes — the Veline and the Quirine. Thus the number of tliirt3’’-fivo was 
completed, and no addition was liereafter made to the Roman territoiy. 

This tranqu 511 it 3 ’‘ was of no long duration. The success of their arms in 
Sioil3'’, and their newly acquired maritime x>owcr, encouraged the Romans 
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to cross the Adriatic, not so much for tlio purpose of advancing tlieii- own 
dominion as to render a service to all who frequented tlieso seas for the pur- 
poses of traffic. The far side of the Adriatic, then called Ulyricum, consists 
of a narrow ledge of coast land flanked by piimllel mountain chains. Many 
islands appear off the shore, and several largo creeks afford s^e anchorage 
for ships. These natural advantages made the Illyrians of the coast skil&l 
seamen. Their light barks (lombi) issxied from behind tlio islands or out of 
the creeks, and practised pimoy on their neighbours. 

Their main stronghold was Scodra (Scutari). In 231 
B.C., Teuta, a woman of bold and masculine spirit, be- 
came ohief of this piratical race during the infancy of 
her son Finnes, and in 230 b.c. had made herself supreme 
over all the islands except Issn, wliioh she bloclcaded in 
poison in that year. The senate had not hitherto found 
leisure to check the progress of these pirates. But in 
the year just named, they sent G. and L. Coruncanius 
as envoys to remonstrate with Teuta. But Teuta was 
little disposed to listen to remonstrance. It was not, 
she said, customary for tlio chiefs of Illyricum to pre 
vent their subjecte from nialcing use of the sea. The 
younger Coruncanius, indignant at this avowal of na 
tional piracy, replied that if such were the institutions of 
the Illyrians, the Romans would lose no time in helping 
her to mend tlicin. Exasperated by this sarcasm, Teuta 
ordered the envoi's to ho pursued and the younger one 
to bo put to dcaiu. Tlio Romans at once declared war 
against the Illyrians. 

After the surrender of Issn, the Ill 3 U'inn queen 
pursued her success by the capture not only of 
G^'rrhachium, but also of Corc^'ra; and Deme- 
trius, a clover and. unscrnpulous Greek of Pharos 
(a place on the coast of upper IlljTicum), the 
chief counsellor of Teuta, was mado governor of 
this famous island. The Epii-ots now sent ambas- 
sadors to crave protection from Romo ; and the 
senate gladly took ad^'antngo of this opening. 

Early in the next spring both consuls appeared 
at Corc^Ta with n powerful fleet and nrmj'. De- 
metrius quickly discerned to which side fortune 
would incline, and surrendered Gorc 3 ''ra to the Standard bearer 



Romans without a blow. Tliis treaclicry para- 
lysed Touta’s spirit ; and Demetrius enabled the Roman commanders to over- 
power her forces with little trouble. She was obliged to surrender the greater 
part of her dominions to the traitor, who now became chief of Corcj’ra and 
southern nijunciim, under tlio protection of Rome. The Illyrians were not to 
appear south of Lissus until more than two barks at a lime. 

The suppression of Illy’rian pirac}' was even more advantageous to the 
commerce of Greece than that of Rome. Tlie leading men of the senate 
began, even at this time, to show a strong disposition to win the good 
opinion of the Greeks, who, degenerate as they were, were still held to 
be the centre of civilisation and the dispensers of fame. Posturaius the 
consul, therefore, sent envoys to various Greek states to explain the appear- 
ance of a Roman force in those quarters. They were received with high 
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distinction. The Athenians and Corinthians, especinll}-, jjaiil honour to 
Homo; and the latter people recognised licr Greek descent by voting Ihfil 
her citizens should bo admitted to the Isthmian games (228 This 

short wav wns scarcely ended, when Home saw n conflict impending, which 
idled her with alarm. 

It will he rememhered that just beforo tlic war with Pyrrhus, tlic 
Senoninn Gauls had been extirpated, and the Hoinns defeated with great 
slaughter in two battles near Lake Vadimo in JStrnria (283 u.c,]). From 
that time the Gauls had remained quiet within their own boundaries. Hut 
in 232 II. c., iho tribune C. Flaininius, a man who will licrcaftcr claim 
more special notice, proposed to distribute nil the public land licld by Homo 
on the Piccninn and Umbrian coasts to a number of poor citizens ; a law 
which was put into eifcct four years afterwards. When tho colonics of 
Sena Gnllica and Ariminiim' had been planted on that same coast, tho Hoians 
were too much weakened by tliclr late defeats to oiTcr any opposition. Hut 
in two generations their strength wns recruited, and they were encouraged 
to rise against Home b 3 '' the promised support of the Jnsuhriaiis, a power- 
ful tribe wlio occupied tho traiis-Pndnno district about Milan. The arrival 
of largo bodies of Gauls from hc^'ond the Alps completed their detennina- 
tion, and increased the terror which the recollections of the Allin still 
wrought upon the Roman mind. Report exaggerated the truth, and the 
Romans made larger preparations* for this Gallic war than they liad made 
against P^Trlnis or the Cartliagiiunns. Active preparations were seconded 
by superstitious rites. Tho Sib^Oliiic books were consulted, and in tliom 
it was found written that the soil of Rome must bo twice occupied b^* 
a foreign foe. To fulfil this prediction, the government barbarouslv ordered 
a G.nulish man and woman, togctlicr with a Greek woman, to bo buried 
alive in the Forum. 

The campaign opened in northern Ktraria. The Gauls crossed the 
Apennines into the vale of tho Arno and fell siiddenl}' uj)on the pnetor 
stationed with an nrm^' at Ficsuhu. Him the^' overpowered, and defeated 
with great slaughter. The consul ilCinilius now, with great promptitude, 
crossed tho Umbrian hills into Etiniria; and on his approncli the Gauls 
retired northwards along tho coast, wisliing to .secure their booty* ; while 
^millus hung upon their rear, without venturing to engage in a general 
aotion. But near Pisa the}' found that the oLlicr consul, Atilius, bad landed 
from Sardinia ; and thus hemmed in by two consular armies, thc^* were 
obliged to give battle at a place called Telamon. Tho conflict wns des- 
perate ; but the Romans were better armed and bettor disciplined than of 
old, while tho Gauls had remained stationary'. Tlicir large heavy' broad- 
swords, forged of ill-lcinpcrcd iron, bent at Che first blow, and wliilo tlicy 
stooped to straighten them %vith the foot, they were full exposed to llio 
thrust of the short Roman sword. Tlic victory' of Telamon was as signal 
as that of Sentinuin or of Vadimo (22d n.c.}. 

The consuls of the next year (224 n.o.) again invaded the Holan country-, 
and received tho complete submission of nil tlic tiibos on the left bank of tho 
Po. In the following year C. Flaininius, the reputed cause of the war, 
was consul, and pushed acro>^s the Po, with the resolution of punishing 
the Insuhrians (Milanese) for the part they liad taken in the invasion of 
Etruria. Tlic place at which he crossed the great river was somewhere 
above Mantua ; and here he fonued a league with the Cenomani, who 
were at deadly feud with the Insubriaiis. Assisted by these auxiliaries, 
he moved westward across tho Adda, tho boundary of tho Insubrian 
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clislriot. At this moment ElaminiuB received despatches from the senate 
forbidding him to invade the Insubrian country. But he laid them aside 
nnoponedi and at once gave battle to the enemy. He gained a signal 
victory ; and then, opening the despatches, he laughed at tlie caution of 
the senate. 

During the winter the Lisubriaus sued for peace; but the new con- 
suls, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. Claudius Marcellus, afterwards so cele- 
brated, persuaded the senate to undertake a fourth campaign. The consuls 
both inarched norUi, and entered the Insubrian territory. But hlarcellus, 
liearing Uiat Viridomnrus, the Insubrian chief, had crossed tlie Po to ravage 
the country lately occupied by the Romans, left his colleague to reduce the 
principal towns of the Insubiians, while he pursued the c^ef witlx his army. 
He came up with him near Olastidium, and attaoked him with his cavalry 
alone. A smart action ensued, in which ^rnrcellus encountered Viridomarus, 
and slew him with his own hand ; and the Gauls fled in disorder. Thus 
were w'on the third and last spolia opima. Meanwhile Scipio had taken 
Mediolanum (Milan), the chief city of the Insubrian Gauls, and the war 
was concluded (221 b.c.). 

Soon after this it was resolved, probably at the instance of Flaminius, to 
plant two colonies, Cremona and Placentia, on opposite sides of the Po, so as 
to secure the territory lately won in the Boian and Insubrian territories. 
But the execution of this project did not take place till three years later, 
when Hannibal was on his march. Some years afterwords we hear this 
district spoken of as the province of Arimiuum. Communication was secured 
between Romo and Ariminum by a road constructed in the censorship of 
Flaminius, which boro his name (220 B.c.). 

During this groat disturbance in Italy, Demetrius of Pharos proved as 
false to his new patrons as he had been to Teuia. Relying on the support 
of PhUip, king of Maccdon, he assumed the air of an independent chief, 
and encouraged his subjects in their old piratical practices. In 219 b.c. 
L. /Emilius ^aulus, the patrician consul, received orders from the senate 
to put a stop to these proceedings. In one short campaign he reduced 
Corcyra, took Pharos, and forced Demetrius to take refuge at the court of 
Philip, whore wo shall Hud him at a later time active in promoting hostilities 
against Rome. Illyricum again fell into the hands of native chiefs; the 
Romans, however, kept possession of the island of Corcyra, together with 
the strong towois of Orioum and ApoUonia — positions of great service in 
the Macedonian 'Wars. 

Thus tiiumplmut on all sides and on all sides apparently secure, the Roman 
government had no presentiment of the storm that had long been gathering 
in tiio west* We must now return to Hamilcar. 


HAMZBCAB AlTD nAlOOBAIi 

He crossed the straits of Gibraltar in 235 b.c. With him went liis son- 
in-law Hnsdmbal, and his son Hannibal, then a hoy of nine years old, but 
oven then giving promise of those qualities which afterwar^ made him 
the terror of Rome. Hamilcar had not intended to take him Spain ; 
hut the boy pleaded so earnestly, tlmt the father yielded on condition that 
he should swear eternal enmity to Romo and the Romans. Hannibal him- 
self, in his old age, told the tale to Antioohus, king of Syria, how he was 
led lo the altar of his country’s gods, and took this direful oath. Notiiing 
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can more strongly show the feelings with which Hamilcar left his country. 
He went, not as the servant of Carthage but as the enemy of Rome, with 
feelings of personal hostility, not to be appeased save by the degradation 
of liis antagonist. 

His first object was to conquex’ Spain, and thus put Carthage in posses- 
sion of a province which might itself become a great kingdom, and was worth 
many Sicilies and Sardinias. One of the chief advantages he proposed to 
himself in this conquest was the supply of hardy soldiers, which would he 
given by the possession of Spain. But he was well aware that for this 
purpose conquest was not sufficient ; he must enlist the feelings of the Span- 
iards in his cause, he must teach them to look up to himself and his famil}' 
as their friends and benefactors. Accordingly he married a Spanish lady 
of Castulo ; he lived among Hhe natives like one of themselves ; ho taught 
them to work their rich silver mines ; and in all ways opened out the re- 
sources of the country. Meanwhile he collected and disciplined an excel- 
lent army, with which he reduced many of the ruder tribes to the northward 
of tlie modern Andalusia and klnrcia. Thus he reigned (this is the best 
word to express his power) with vigour and wisdom for eight years ; and 
in the ninth he fell in battle, admired and regretted by all southern Spain. 

Hannibal was yet only in his eighteenth year, too young to take up the 
work which his father had left uiffinished. But Hasdruhal, the son-in-law 
of the great commander, proved his worthy successor. He at once assumed 
supreme authority. By the gentler arts of conciliation he won over a great 
number of tribes ; and in order to give a capital to this new realm, he 
founded the city of Nevr Carthage, now Carthagena, on the coast of Murcia. 
The successes of Hamilcar had already attracted the notice of the senate ; 
and in the year 227 B.O., presently after Ms death, they concluded a league 
with Hasdruhal, whereby the river Ebio was fixed as the northern boundary 
of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. Hasdruhal fell by the knife of an 
assassin in the year 221 B.C., the seventh of his command. 

Hannibal was now in Ms twenty-fourth year. He was at once elected 
by the acclamations of the army to stand in Ms great father’s place. Nor 
did the government venture to brave the anger of a young general at the 
head of an army devoted to his cause. Hannibal remained as ruler of Car- 
thaginian Spain. The office was becoming hereditary in his family. 

Hamilcar had enlarged the Carthaginian rule in Spain from a few trad- 
ing settlements to a great province. Hasdruhal had carried the limits of 
this province as far as the sierra of Toledo. Hannibal immediately crossed 
tliis range into the valley of tlie Tagus, and reduced the Celtiberian tribes 
wMch then occupied Castille. He even passed the Castilian Mountains 
wMch form the upper edge of the basin of the Tagus, and made the name of 
Carthage feared among the Vaccaeans of the Douro, by taking their chief 
town, Helmantica (Salamanca). At the close of the year 220 B.O., all Spain 
south of the Kbro was in subjection to Carthage, or in alliance with her. 
The great qualities of the three men through whom they knew her made 
them not unwilling vassals. 

But there was one city south of the Ebro which still maintained indepen- 
dence. This was Saguntum, an ancient colony from the Greek island of 
Zacynthus. Its site on the coast of modern Valencia is marked by the pres- 
ent town of Murviedro (Muri Veteres), ratlier more than halfway between 
New Carthage and the mouth of the Ebro. Saguntum had been for some 
time in alliance with Rome ; and therefore, though it was on the Cartha- 
ginian side of the Ebro, was by Roman custom entitled to support. In the 
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ycnr 219 B.O. this city was at war with a neighbouring tribe, and Hannibal 
eagerly accepted an invitation to destroy the ally of his enemy. He sur- 
rounded Saguntum with a laigo army ; but the pctmle held out for eight 
montlis with that heroic obstinacy which scorns to mstiuguish all dwellers 
on Spanish ground, when engaged in defensive warfare. In many respects 
the siege of baguntum brings that of Saragossa to mind. 

While the siego yet lasted, the Roman senate had sent envoys to Hanni- 
bal, requiring him to desist from attackiug tlieir ally. Ho replied coldly, 
that “ lie could not answer for their safety in his camp ; they had better 
seek redi*css at Cartbage.” Tlioy went on their way ; but meantime Uie 
nows of Uie fall of Saguntum reached Rome, and an embassy was sent to 
Carthago to demand that Hannibal, the author of tho mischief, should be 
given up. There was a large party, that of Hnnno and tho government, 
which would probably have complied with this demand. But Rome was 
hated at Carthage, and tho government did not dare to oppose the general 
feeling. TJioy replied that Saguntum was not mentionod in the treaty 
of Ilnsdiubal; even if it wore, Eliat treaty had never been ratified by the 
government, and therefore was of no authority. Then Q. Fabius Buteo, 
chief of tho Roman envoys, doubling his toga In his hand, held it up and 
said; this fold I carry peace and wav: choose ye which ye will have.” 
‘‘ Give us which you will,” replied tho sufTct. “ Then take war,” said the 
Roman, letting liis toga fall loose. “We accept tlie gift,” cried the senators 
of Carthago, “and wcloomc.” 

Tlius war was fonually declared against Rome. But before we pass on 
to tho narrative of this war, it will bo well to form some idea of the extraor- 
dinary man who, by his solo genius, undertook and supported it with success 
for so many years. 

Hannibal was now in his twenty-eighth year, nearly of tho same age at 
which Naijolcon Bonaparte led the army of tho French republic into Italy. 
And when wo have named Napoleon, wo have named, perhaps, tho only man, 
ancient or modern, who can claim to bo superior, or oven equal, to Hannibal 
ns a general. Bred in tho camp, ho possessed every quality necessary to 
gain iiic coniideuco of liis men. His personal strength and activity were 
such that ho could liandlo their arms and perform their exercises, on foot 
or on horseback, more skilfully than themselves. His endurance of heat and 
cold, of fatigue and hunger, excelled that of tho hardiest soldier in the camp, 
lie never required others to do what ho could not and would not do liim- 
sclf. To these bodily powoi's ho added an address as winning ns tliat of 
Hasdrubal his brother-in-law, talents for command fully as great as those 
of his father Ilamiicar. Ills frank manners and genial temper endeared him 
to the soldiery ; Iiis strong will su'a^'od them like one man. The di£fei*ent 
nations who made up his motley arms — Africans and Spaniards, Gauls 
and Italians looked upon Iiim ouch as their own chief. 

Amid the hardships which his mixed army undeiwont for sixteen years 
in a foreign land, there never was n mutiny in his camp. This admirable 
versatility of tho man was seconded by qualities i-cquired to make the gen- 
eral. His quick perception and great sagacity led him to maryelloiisly cor- 
rect judgment of future cwnts and distant countiics — wliicli in those daj^s, 
when travellers wore few and countries unknown, must have been a task of 
extraordinary difficulty. lie formed Ins plans after patient inquiry, and 
kept them profoundly secret till it was necessaiy to make them known. But 
unth this caution in designing was united marvellous promptness in execut- 
ing. “lie was never deceived lumsplf,” says Polybius, “but never failed 
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to take advantage of the errors of his opponent.” Nor was he a mere sol- 
dier. In leisure hours he delighted to converse with Greeks on topics of 
intellectual cultivation. As a statesman, he displayed ability hardly inferior 
to that which he displayed as a general. 

Against these great qualities, he is said to have been cruel to 

ferocity, and treacherous beyond the common measure of his country. As 
to perfidy, we hear of no single occasion on which Hannibal broke faith \nt\i 
Rome. As to cruelty, there can he no doubt that ho was indifferent to 
human life ; and on several occasions we shall find him, under the influence 
of passion, treating his prisoners with great barbarity. Rut though he had 
been trained to consider the Romans as liis natural enemies, to be hunted 
down like wolves, we shall find him treating worthy foemen, such as Mar- 
cellus, unth the magnanimity of a noble nature. 

But whatever might be the ability, whatever the hardihood of the young 
general, he required it all. To penetrate from the Ebro to the Fo — with 
chains of giant mountains to bar Ids progress, through barbarous and hostile 
countries, without roads or maps or accurate knowledge of his route, with- 
out certain provision for the food and clothing of his army, without the 
hearty concurrence of his own government — was an undertaking from 
which the boldest might shrink ; and to have accomplished this march with 
triumphant success would alone justify the homage which is still paid to 
the genius of Hannibal.^ 




CHAPTER XI. FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 

TViirTras rosolvefl upon nnd dcdnxcd on \>oih bWcs — a^vnt'wWcli 
stands forth In the annals of tUo ancient world without a parallel. It was 
not a war about a disputed boundan'i about tlio possession of a province, 
or some partial ndrantago ; it w ns a strnpglo for existence, for suprem- 
acy or destruction. It was to decldo wlictUor tho Grcco-Koman clv- 
Utsatlon of tho Weal or Urn Somlitc clviUaadoa of tlio East was to bo 
cslnblrtbcd In Europe, and to deiermino its historj* for all futuro time. 

TUo war was ono of those in which Asia struggled with Europe, hko 
the war of tho Greeks and PcrBlans, the conquesU of Alexander the 
Groat, tho wars of tho Arabs, tho Wuns and tlie Tatare. Ithatevw 
may be our admiraUen of Uannlbia, and our sympathy with hcroio and 
yet defeated Cartilage, wo eliall iicvertholeRs be obliged to acknowledge 
that the victory of Homo— tho issue of tlii< trial by batUo— was the 
most essential condition for tho heallUy development of the human 
race.-— IitKi:.* 

EIUST PEUtOD (218-210 B.C.) 

The war wliicli began with tho invasion of Italy by Hannibal lasted for 
soYonteen years. The periods of tho war are four. The first comprehends 
the victorious career of Hannibal, from tho passage of the Alj^ to Capua. 
Each year is marked by a great battle — Trebia, Irasimeno, Cannio 
215 B.C.y The second is of five years, in which tho Romans succeed m 
recovcriiig Capnn, while they lose Tnrontum (216-211 b.c.)- The 
four yeart in which Ilaimibal, left without support from home js obliged 
more and moi-o to confine himself to tho mountain regions of CnJabna. ft 
“nda tvith tho disastrous battle of the Motourus mi-207 b.c.). The^a, 

' • * ^ yin the extrenut}' of Italy, wluie 


UliUa Wlbll 

of four 3’ears, in which Hannibal stands at bay - ^ 

the main scene of tho \\'ar shifts to Spain, Afnca 

with the great battle of Zama, and peace (206-202 B.c.) 


It terminates 


But during tho former periods of tho gi*eat war, the Roman arms we 
also engaged in Spain, in Sicil5^ and in Epirus. I lom ^be very ® 

tho war tlicy maintained tho conflict in Spain. After -15 
obliged to besiege Syracuse and reconquer Siciljs as well . 

212 B.c. they declared war against Philip of hlaoedon, in order to proven 
him from sending aid to Hannibal in Italy'. Mis 

Tlio winter of 219 was passed by Hannibal m 
soldiers received leave of absence, with orders to bo present ^ enuth of 
at tho voiy beginning of the next spring. He a of his 

Gaul and north of Italy, to inform tho Celts on both sides ^ V 

expedition to win the Transalpine Gauls witli hopes of the pl^ndei of Italy, 
to rouse tho Cisalpine by promises of delivery from the Roman yoke. 
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Thus assured, Hannibal reviewed his troops at New Carthage. Tlie anny 
of invasion amounted to ninety thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
with some fifty elephants. The infantry were mostl^*^ Spanish, the veteran 
soldiers of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, recruited by new levies of his own. 
The Spaniards, however, were kept in balance by a large body of Libyan 
mercenaries. The light infantiy, slingers and arcliers, were from the Balea- 
ric Isles. Of the cavalry, the heavy troopers were Spanish, while the light 
horse were furnished by Numidia; and tJie wdiole of this arm was placed 
under the command of the fiery hlaharbal. 

Has^ubal, the brother of Hannibal, was left at New Carthage, to rule 
the lately conquered province of Spain, and to raise an army of reserve for 
the Italian -war. Mago, his youngest brother, accompanied the general. 

Htt'S'ing left New Carthage about the end of May, Hannibal marched 
with no interruption to the Ebro ; but as soon as he had crossed that river, 
the w^hole country up to the Pyrenees was hostile. By great rapidity of 
movement, though with the loss of many men, he reduced all the tribes to 
submission in a few weeks, and, leaving an officer, "with eleven thousand 
men, in charge of this district, he pushed forwards to the Pyrenees. Here 
his Spanish soldiers first discovered that they were to he led into strange 
and unknown lauds ; discontent appeared in the camp ; three thousand 
Carpetanians, a tribe 'which had not been long conquered, seized their arms 
and set off homewards. Upon this, Hannibal, wdili prudent frankness, called 
the troops together, told them his whole design, and gave all 'vvho were 
umvilling to go on, free leave to return. Nearly eight thousand more 
availed themselves of this permission. 

He passed romid the eastern end of the Pyrenees, where the mountains 
sink gently towards the sea, and halted his army for a few da3's at Ruscino 
(Roussillon). On a review, it appeared that the losses he had sustained, 
together with the twentj’'-two thousand men -adiom he had left in Catalonia 
or who had gone home, had reduced his foot to fifty thousand, and liis horse 
to nine thousand. With this force he advanced almost unopposed to the 
banks of the Rhone. 

It is now time to inquire W'hat the Romans were doing to meet the com- 
ing danger. The senate had not been idle. But they had acted on the 
supposition that the Second Punic War, like the First, would be fought on 
foreign soil. It is almost amusing to contrast their expectations with the 
result. The plebeian consul, Ti. Sempronius Long^s, was sent to Lil^'- 
bseum 'with a large fleet, with orders to invade Africa: the other consul, P. 
Cornelius Scipio, was to land in Spain and take the field against Hannibal. 
And it is plain that the senate thought this service the least important of the 
two, because they detained Scipio’s army rather than that of Sempronius, to 
quell a rebellion which broke out in Cisalpine Gaul, in consequence of the 
proceedings of the trium^nri, who had been sent to distribute the confiscated 
lands of the Boians and Insubrians among tlie colonists of Placentia and 
Cremona. Just at this time the envoys of Hannibal arrived, and the Gauls 
rushed to arms. To repress this outbreak, one of Scipio’s legions was sent 
off in all haste, and the consul could not set sail for Spain till he had raised 
a new legion. His troops met at Pisa, and he was just weighing anchor for 
Spain when he heard that Hannibal had already crossed the Pyrenees. 

On receiving this news, he put in at the allied city of Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), and disembarked there, intending to arrest Hannibal’s march upon the 
Rhone. He did not expect him there for some time yet, and therefore he 
gave Lis army some days’ rest, while he despatched a reconnoitring party of 
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Hiree hundred picked horse up the loft bank of the I’iyer, under tlie trusty 
guidance of tho Mnssaliots. 

But Hannibal had crossed tlio lllioiio whilo these horsemen wore on their 
way up Iho river. The point at which ho loached it was not far above 
Avignon, about fifty miles from tho coast, Tho rivor itself is large, and 
the rapidity of its stream proverbial. But, besides these natural difficulties, 
he found tlio loft bank occupied by a largo host of Gauls. Upon this, he 
immediately made preparations for forcing the passage. After two days 
* spent iu scizmg boats and constructing rafts, he sent Hanno, son of 
Boinilcar, with a strong dotaclmiont of cavahy, to cross the river about 
twenty miles higher up, so as to come round upon the rear of tlie Gauls. On the 
morning of tho thii'd day after his dcpartm'e, Hanno signalled his aiTival to 
Hannibal by a column of smoko ; and tho Oartliaginians immediately pushed 
their boats and ixifls into the stream. Tho Gauls flocked down to tho 
water’s edge, brandishing tlioir aims and uttering wild yells of defiance. 
But while tho boats Avoro in midstream, a cry arose &om tlie rear ; and, 
looking round, the barbarians beheld their tents in flames. They hastened 
back, and were charged by Hanno with his cavalry. Meanwhile, the first 
divisions of tho army, forming under tho geuerars eye, completed tho defeat 
of the Gauls ; and for tho roinainder of 
tho day tho Carthaginians lay encamped 
in tlio enemy’s Into quarters. All tho 
army, except the elephants, had oiTocied 
iho passage. It was on this vciy day 
that Soipio sent off liis three hundred 
horse from Marseilles. 

On tho next morning (the sixth after 
his arrival on tho Khono) news reached 
Ilannibal that tho Romans luid landed. 

Upon this ho inslantl}*’ despatched n body 
of five hundred Humidinn horse to re- 
connoitre, while he himself spent tho day 
in preparations for bringing over tho 
clepluints. At tins moment, some Boian 
and Insubrian chieftains arrived from 
Italy to inform him of what their people 
were doing and had done against tho 
Romans, and to describe in glowing col- 
ours tho richness and beauty of the laud 
which would welcome him after tho toils 
of the Alpine pass. This now’s had a 
great effect upon tho anu}', which was 
somewhat dispirited b}' tho opposition 
offered the Gauls rtpon iho Rhone. 

In the evening the Numidian horse galloped into camp iu great disorder, 
having lost Imlf their number. At some distance a body of cavalry appeared 
in pursuit, who reined in their homes on coming in view of the Cai'thaginian 
camp, and then turned about and rode off down the nver. Tliis was Scipio’s 
reconnoitring part}', Avhich bad encountered tho Numidians and defeated 
them. 

Hannibal, finding tho enemy so near at hand, sent off tlie whole of his 
infantry next morning lo maroh up tho left bank of tho Rhone, lie himself 
only stayed till he saw his elephants, now about thirty in number, safely 
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across the stream ; and then, with the elephants and cavalry’-, he followed ' 
the army. 

Scipio, on his part, so soon as he heard that the Carthaginians had already 
crossed the Rhone, proceeded by forced marches up the river. But it was 
three or four clays after Hannibal’s departure that he arrived at the point 
where the Cartliaginians liad crossed. It was in vain to pursue the enemy 
into unknown regions, peopled by barbarous tribes; and Scipio had the 
mortification to reflect that, if he had marched at once from Marseilles, he 
might have come in time to assist the Gauls in barring Hannibars passage. 
Not able to undo the past, he provided wisely for the future. He despatched 
his brother Cneius to Spain with the fleet and the consular army, deeming 
it of liigh importance to cut off communication between Hannibal and that 
country ; and himself returned to Pisa, to take command of the army which 
liad been left to suppress the Gallic insurrection. He expected to meet 
Hannibal’s army shattered by the passage of the Alps, and to gain an easy. 
victory. 

Meanwhile, Hannibal continued his march up the Rhone, and crossing 
the IsSre found liimself in the plains of Daupliine, then inhabited by the 
Allobrogian Gauls. He marched thus far north, about one hundred miles 
beyond the place where he had crossed the Rhone, at the invitation of a 
chieftain who was contending for the dominion of the tribe with his younger 
brother. Hannibal’s veterans put the elder brother in possession ; and the 
grateful chief furnished the army with arms and clothing, entertained them 
hospitably for some days, and guided them to the verge of his own dominions. 
This must liave brought them to the point at which the Isere issues from 
the lower range of the Alps into the plain, near the present fortress of 
Grenoble. To this point there is little doubt as to the route taken by Han> 
nibal ; but after this all is doubtful.^ 

Besides the fact that no modern historian can offer any better authority 
than Polybius for this portion of history, no more brilliant and dramatic 
account of the crossing of the Alps exists than his. We may then quote it 
at length. « 


POLYBIITS’ ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE ALPS 

Some Authors, who have writ of iran7i{haVs passage over the Alpes^ enter- 
tain us with astonisliing and incredible Tales of that Voyage, without lieeding 
that they have thereby committed two Errors, wliicli History of all things 
will not permit, for they are constrain’d thereby to coin 'Falsehoods of their 
omi, and often become liable to coutradict themselves. For as they give to 
Sa?i?iibal aU the Encomiums of a great and valiant Leader ; so at tlie same 
time they make Iiiin act with the greatest Imprudence imaginable. Then 
when they are taken in their own fabulous Snares, they are forc’d to bring 
dowm the Gods and Demi-Gods to their Aid, who should not be nam’d 
but in matters of Truth. Furthermore, they feign that the Alpes are so de- 
sart and inaccessible, that far from being passable by Armies, Horses, and 
Elephants, Men cannot without unspeakable travel pass them on foot. Tliey 
tell US farther, that some paits lliereof are so waste and destitute of all Suc- 
cour, that without the Aid of some Divinity, who led Sannibali as it were 
by the Hand, through those wild labyrinths, he and his Army had inevitably 
perish’d ; these, I say, are two Faults in an Historian, which Aleii of common 
Sense easily discover and dislike. For these Authors make Sannibal in the 
spring of liis Hopes at the head of a flourishing victorious Aniiy, perform 
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Bucli things as oro not likdy would bo acted by a Pooido already vanquish’d 
and undone, and reduc’d to the last extremity ; namely, to ingagc their 
Troops in Countries and Places totally unknown. For M-hile they tell us all 
was u*aste and desart, and the Country no where passable, do they not plainly 
acouBO tlieir ovm Forgeries ? But they knew not that the Gauls, who in- 
habit about the Rlmne, had often pass d the Alpes wth numerous Armies, 
long before JECannihaVs time 5 and not only heretofore, but of late days, they 
had march’d to the relief of those Gavls who dwell about the Po, during 
their “Wars with tl\e Romans, Furthermore, they were to learn that even 
the Alpes themselves are inhabited W numerous Nations 3 but it was their 
Ignorance indeed that brought the Demi-God down to sliow JSannibal his 
way. Wherein they follow the Poets, who in their Tragedies, having for 
the most part nothing but Fiction and extravagant Adventures for tlie sub- 
ject of tlioir Plays, are able to bring notiiing handsomely to pass without a 
God or a Machine. 

IVIost certain it is that RaQi 7 i{hal did not conduct his Affairs at the rate 
these Authors would persuade, but like a wise and able Captain. And there 
is no doubt, but he well Icnew that the Countr)', into which he was leading 
his Armj^ was fertile and abounding in all things, and the Inhabitants alien’d 
hi their Inclinations to the Romam; that he had with him for Guides the 
very People of the Country, who had engag’d to partake with him in all his 
Fortunes. For my own particular, I speSc of these things with so much 
the more assurance, by how much I have not only been instructed therein by 
tliose who liv’d in those Days, but that 1 might be less liable to errour, I 
made my self a Journey into the Alpes for my better information, 

JSannibal having march’d near an hundred hliles in ten days along the 
River Rimne, mot with mighty difficulties after his Army had enter^ on 
the Mountains ; and in truth the Alloh^oges had no purpose to attack them, 
while they held their March in the Plains, fearing both their Horse, and the 
Gauls tlmt nccompan3’’’d the Army. But these were no soonei* gone, and 
that PCannxhal begau to ascend the Mountains, when they drew together in 
great numbers, and possess’d themselves of the Posts where Rannwal must 
unavoidably March ; and most assuredly, had thoj*^ but kept themselves longer 
conceal’d, the Carthaginian Army had run a might^'^ hazard ; but being dis- 
cover’d b^* JSdnnibal, tlio* they did him some Mischief, they wei*e requited 
witli equal loss. For Hannibal was no sooner inform’d, that the Barbarians 
were Masters of the Passes, when ho made liis Army halt, and take their 
Quarters that night among the Rocks and Fastnesses. In the mean while, 
he dispatch’d a Party of Gauls, who serv’d him for Guides, to discover the 
Posture of tlie Enem3^ and learn what they could of their purpose. And 
having undoratood that they kept Guard in those Places only bjr da^', but 
that in the night they retir’d to a Town not far off ; he found this Expedi- 
ent to obviate the present Inconvenience : lie decamp’d in broad day, and 
by slow motions advanc’d with Ins Amy; till arriving not far from the 
Stroigbts, he tlien encamp’d not far from the Enemy ; and causing Fires to 
bo made in the Comp about the first Watch of the Night, where he left the 
greatest part of his Troops, liimself, in the mean wliile, with a Detachment 
of his best Mon, pass’d the Streights in the Night; and while the Enomy* 
was retir’d to the Towii nocording to their Custom, took possession of those 
Posts, Avliere tliej' wei*e wont before to keep their Guard. 

WJien daj' discover’d to the Eneni}" what liad pass’d, they did not pres- 
ently determine what to do ; but when tlie3" observ’d the great quantity of 
that appear’d, and perceiv’d that the Horse could afford them no 
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Miccour, Avliicli reason oE llic iiarroi;>', btony, and broken ways, could not 
march but in defiles, tliey then resolv'd on the Attack. And iio>y as the Bar- 
barians thus fell on them from all Quartei-s at once, the Way it self being 
almost as terrible as the Enemy, the Carthaginians received great loss, espe- 
cially in their IIor>es and Beasts of Carriage; for the Way being streight, 
stony, and broken, the Beasts of Burden were easily- throuTi down, and dis- 
order'd, falling into rrecipices. But the Horses tliat were wounded gave 
them the greatest trouble; for falling by their Wounds among the otlicr 
Beasts, and labouring to rise and recover their feet in so narrow a wa^’, so 
crowded, they cast down othci-s by their striving to save themselves ; wliicli 
was the occa*;ion of great labour and tumult. 

This being observ’d and consider'd by Hannibal^ who well knew the Army 
could not subsist without their Beasts of Burthen which cariy’d their Nec- 
cs ‘varies, he immediately le^t the Posts he had taken, and came to the relief 
of those who were thus Iiard press’d in their passage ; when falling on the 
Enemy from liigher ground, he did not fail of doing them great damage ; 
But the evil was, that liis own People were thereby’' equal Sufferers ; for the 
fear cncreasing cvery-where by this new Tumult, many miscarry’d and were 
lost in the Crowd ; but, in the end, most of the Allohroges were slain on the 
place, and the rest sav’d themselves by flight. And now their 001*868 and 
other Beasts, after some time of rest, were led with great trouble and diffi- 
culty through the Straight; hut HannihaU after he had escap’d this Danger, 
inarcli’d himself with a good Detachment against the Town, that had har- 
bour’d the Enemy, Avhich ho took without resistance, finding it almost quite 
deserted, the Inhabitants being all gone out in hopes of Boot3\ This adven- 
ture prov’d verj- useful to his Affairs, both \ritli respect to the present and 
the future : For he here recover’d manj', both Men and Horses and other 
Beasts, which had fallen into the Enemy’s hands, and Cattel and Corn suffi- 
cient to sustain the Army for three Da^'S. 

But, above all, the terrour be had given by tbis success to the circumjacent 
places was such, that none of the G-auh inhabiting the Towns near which lie 
was to pass, gave him the least molestation in his passage. In this Town 
IJannihal took up his Quax*tcrs, where he remain’d a Day to rest and refresh 
Iiis Arm}', and then prosecuted his Journey. For three days together lie 
inarch’d u^thout trouble or alarm ; hut the fourth ho fell into much danger. 
The People inhabiting in the Touiis on the way he was to pass ha^'ing secretly 
conspir’d against him, met him however, with Olive-branches and Oarlnnds 
of Flo\ycrs, Signs among tlie Barbai’ians of Peace and Friendship, as the Oa^ 
ducem is among the GrreeJes, Sannihalj who had now learn’d how far he was 
to trust these People, endeavour’d hy Questions to inform himself of their 
Purjioscs. 

They told him, That they had receiv’d notice of his success against the 
Town, and of the loss and defeat of tliose who liad attack’d him in his 
march-, but as to themselves, they came to give him assurance, That they 
wero resolv'd to do him no injury, nor suffer any to he done to him by others : 
And that riiey were ready to give him Hostages for their Fidelity. Sanni- 
hal rciiinin’d long nndctcrniin'd what to do, having no great Opinion of their 
Sincerity ; but, in the end, weighing that to make a show of heliering them, 
might work on their Good-nature, and by degrees win them to his Friend- 
ship, if he seem'd to accept their Tenders, and that in case of rofusal, thc}' 
iiuglit presentl}' hccome Ins Enemies, lie feign’d to consent to tlieir proposal, 
and seem'd, as tliey did, dispos’d to enter intd tcimis of Friendship with them. 
In short, after these Barbarians had given him security for their peaceable 
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Bcliawur, siipply’d lus Army witli Provisions, and that tliey convers’d amonff 
Uio Carthaginiam w’itli all manner of freedom and Confidence, Eannihal began 
to have a bettor Opinion of tlieir Sinceritjs and accepted their Service for 
his Guides through tlio many romaining cUffioult ways by which they were 
to pass. Ilowbeit, after they had thus conducted the Army for two Da 3 's 
together, they assembled at length all into one Body, and attack’d tlie Rear 
at n Pefile, or streight Passage, ns they were marching in a Valley full of 
Bocks and broken Ground. 

Givut likohhood there was that the Ohrt/tagmtaH Army had hero run the 
Jinznvd of being entirely destroy'd, bad not tlieir General, who reserv’d a 
secret doubt of the well-meaning of tiiis People, obviated the mischief of this 
treasonable Purpose of theirs, b^^ ordering his Horse and Baggage to march 
in the Van of the Arm^r, and his choicest Boot to sustain tlie Roer. But hav- 
ing dispos’d matters after this manner, his loss became loss grievous ; for his 
Foot in the Arrccr-guai-d prov’d sufficient to put a stop to the violence of tlic 
Aticiupt. Nevertheless, they were not without great loss both of Men and 
Horses; and tlio Hnom3% who was possess’d of the Ground above them, 
brought such terronr into the Arm^^ rowling dowi mighty Stones and 
Rocks from the Precipices upon them, and showring Vollies of Stones on 
their heads, that was compoil’d to take up his Quarters for that 

Night on the top of an Eminence, expos’d to the open Sky, with that part of 
the Arm)* that was with him, remote from the Horse, and the rest of the 
Troops, and the Baggage, the better to cover and defend them from danger ; 
who were hardly able, in all that Night, with great labour to compass raeir 
passage through the Valle)'. 

Ill the morning, the Enemy being now retir’d, Sannihal join’d bis Army 
and Baggage, ancl ad^uno’d towards the top of the Alpes* After this the 
Grauh attempted no more to attack them in Bodies, but in smaller Parties, 
and with less ardour than before ; nevertheless, falling sometimes on the Van, 
sometimes on ibo Beer of the Army, they seldom fnird of making some spoil 
of the Baggage. The Elephants happen’d to be of great use to the Cartha^ 
ffwiam in tlicso Conflicts; for wheresoever they chanc’d to appear, ^oy so 
terrify’d the Enemy, that the Army uiarcli'd by that means with much less 
molestation. In nine Days after this, Eajittihal gain’d the top of the Moun- 
tains, whore ho lialtcd two Days, being willing to give some repose to such 
of his Army ns were come thus far wiriiout wound or sickness, and to attend 
the coming of the rest of his Troops that were yet behind. During this stay, 
many Horses and Beasts of Carnage, which had fallen and stray’d out of the 
U’ay, came in of their own nccoi*d, following the Track of the Army to 
the great wonder of the Beholders. 

But whereas the Snows wei^ yet great in the hlomitains 
being there quite over), Eannihal perceiving his Souidiers to be somewhat 
discourag’d by reason of the Sufferings they had already felt, and out of 
apprehension of what yet threatned tliem, caus’d the Arniy to be assembled, 
to the end he might speiik to them, and inspire them with nciy Besolution ; 
which he could no way better effect, tlian by giring them a view and pros- 
pect of Italy; whicb, in a word, lies so fairly to the eye, spreading and ex- 
tcucliug it self at iho foot of those Mountains, that Nature seems to nave 
design’d them os a Rampart to cover and defend it. So he gave them a sur- 
vey of the Champaign Country that spreads it self all about tlie River Po ; 
and gave tbem to understand how welcome the)' should be to the People 
that inhabited it. He pointed out likewise to tliciii whereabout the City of 
Eomc stood ; and by lliis Artifice animated his harass’d Army. 
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The Day following lio dcumiijAl, and liognn lo clpficoml tho Mniint»ins; 
ami now saw no moro of tho lincniy to niolpst thuin in their march, saving 
6omo small scatter’d Parlies, wlio rallier nwnilod occa^dons how lo Kleal than 
to fight, Ilowbcit, JlanuibaVs Lossen were not lesQpii’cl, Iiy reason of the gre.it. 
Snows and llio exceeding had nmrcli they liad liad, wliioh inueli wealrenM llu* 
Army. ICor was their pas^ngo iiiucli heller in the doficonl ; for wJiat with 
the stroight, sleep, and pfippery ways, and the dci»l!i of (ho Snow, the SnldiJ-r 
knew not Avhere to pel his fool with safety; for whenever they slipjiM, Ihey 
were in danger of heing lost and swallow'd up in the depths nnd ]>rocipif*r\ 
which lay liid and cover'd hy tlio .Siiow- Ncverlliclc‘'S, tlic long jiiactice in 
those Ilardsliips and Dangers, taught them to Mirfcnill with constancy: Ihil 
at length eoming lo n place where neither their Klephnnln nnr IIorHCs ronld 
pass, the "Way, which was very plecj) heforc, heing now% hy the falling away 
of some of thh Knrth, become more tlifticult, renew'd their Fears; wliich was 
manifest over the whole Army. Ui»on this accident, JfanmM took a rcsohi- 
lioii lo attempt another Wtt\\ hy taking a compass ahout those Mountains 
tho’ there was no nppcaranco of any pa!.*;agc; hnt forn*iniurh as tlie great 
Fnow’s render'd that Hcsoliition (oo harardoiis all }il:ices heing cover a and 
hid from the view, he there fore chang'd Ins purpn*.p. 

In tho interim, there liaving fallen much new Fnow on that which re- 
main'd of the Winter before; this last heing loose, and not yet deep, yielded 
firm footing enough lo the Soldiers; hut this wa** no hooiier tMinjded on, 
hut it dissolv'd into dirt and mire; wlierehy l!ie Snow of la%t Year liciiig 
froren under it, it heenmo impossil»le to march theicun anymore than on Ice 
it self, none heing able lo keep liieir Feet; nnd when tfiey endeavour'd to 
sustain themselves on their Hands and Knees, they often Mid and were loM 
in Pits nnd I*rccipiccs. When their IIor>es at any lime hli]i*d, they hy their 
weight nnd labouring broke the Ico under them, and so became buried and 
frozen to death. 

Wliercnpon JfaniiiM now dc'-peralc of ohlaiiiing his passage that wav, 
encamp'd his Army at the entrance of this Pass, after he had first order'd 
the Snow to bo remov'd avhich cover'd nil the ground; and then hv (lie 
labour of his SoU1ier.s ho wrought into the Hill it self, and hy unsprakaljlc 
pains made his passage at length through it : So in one Day he made way 
xor Ills Horses and other Ilensts in pa^'S, whtrh itniiicdinlely match'd on. 
And now decamping l!ie Army, he ^ent hm Ilori-c nnd other Ilcasts to for- 
rage and recruit themselves, as they could come at Pasture, where the (iround 
was not cover'd with Snow. In the mean time ho order'd the A’rmiiViuji* lo 
make a passage for the KlephantP, which cost them three D.iy.s Inliotir with 
great dilliculty lo c fleet ; hut at length they made way for those Animals, 
which hnd siilTcr'd much, nnd were almost dead with’ hunger. For there 
was neither Forrage nor Tree lo ho found <in that part of the AJnef* nor in 
tho neighbourhood ; the Ground l^’ing ever cover'd with Siiotv Winter and 
Summer, but the lower Grounds on nil Pities j^rodneo Woods and Covert, 
and there is no place thereabout that is not liahilahle. 

After ITannibal had united his Tronjis, he j»r(»st‘eiitod his inarch, and in 
the space of three Days got past ihcj'e ditllcult and iticnnunodius Places, 
whereof we have given an ncoonnt, and recover'd the Plains, howhelt 
with tho los-s of great numbers of Id*; People ; for many fell h^' ilio Enemy, 
many were drown'd in parsing tlie llivers, and many of Sickness nnd ific 
Hardships of their march to and over tlie Aipcs. *And as he lost many 
Men, so his loss of Horses nnd other llcasts of burthen, wns yet much 
greater. 
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In a word, after a march of five Mouths from his departure from JVew* 
Carthage, and fifteen Days passage over the Alpes^ he boldly advanc’d into 
the Champaign Country, lying about the River jPo, and the Frontiers of the 
Of the Troops that march’d out with him, there now remain’d; 
of Africans about twelve tliousand ; eight tliousand Spaniards, and six thou- 
sand Horse, according to his own Register, left by him, engrav’d on the 
Column at Zacininm, which specify’d that number. About this time jPw6- 
Um Oontelius, who had loft liis Troops with Cneius his Brother, to prosecute 
the War against Asdrnhal in Spain, embark’d for Pfsa.rf 


nANXIBAL IX ITABT 

Hannibal descended among the mountains of the Salnssians, and pushed 
on into the friendly country of the Jnsubrians (Milanese), where he rested 
his troops for sonio time, and procured fresh horses for many of his cavalry. 
He rewarded the services of the lusubrinns by marohing against tbe hostile 
tribe of the Taurini, whose capital city (Turin) he took hy assault. 

It was now December, Ho was moving down the left bank of the Po, 
above its junction with the Ticinus, on the Piedmontese side of the latter 
river, wlicn his cavalry came in cou^ct with the Roman horse, commanded 
by the consul Scipio liimsclf. 

Scipio had returned to Pisa, whence he moved nortliward to encounter 
Hannibal on his dcsocut from the Alps. lie crossed the Po near Pavia, 
made a bridge over the Ticiiius to secure his retreat, and, crossing the latter 
river, ho began to march up the left bank of the Po, just ns Hannibal was 
coming down it. Both generals were in advance with their cavalry, and 
came unexpcctcdlj* in sight of each other, A smart action followed, in which 
the Romans had the worst. The consul was severely wounded, his life being 
saved by the devotion of a Ligurian slave, or, as others said, by his son Pu& 
lius, afterwards the great Afriennus, then a 3'outh onl}*' seventeen j^ears old. 
lie fell back upon his main bod}’' and rccrossod the Ticinus so lupldly that, 
in breaking up the bridge, ho left six hundred men behind, who fell into the 
hands of Hannibal. This was the skirmish of the Ticinus, which proved 
Hannibars superioriU' In cavnliy. It had the effect of makhig the Boian 
Gauls on the sontli of the Po declare in his favour, 

Hannibal, oontinuing his march doAvn the Po, crossed somewhere below 
Placentia ; and Scipio, not finding his position near that town secure, fell 
back M'cstwnrd so as to place the Trebia between himself and Hannibal. On 
the left bank of this river ho fortified a strong camp, witli the purpose of 
awaiting the arrival of his colleague Somproniiis, whom the senate had 
ordered to hasten from Sicil}- into the north of Ital}”. Hannibal followed 
the Romans, and encamped in view of them on the right bank of tlie Trebia. 
Hero he I’cceivcd ofrci*s from a Bnindusian, who was in charge of the Roman 
magazine at Clastidium, a town in Scipio’s rear, to hetraj" tlie place ; and it 
must have been while he was absent in this quarter \hat Seuipronius joined 
Scipio. Sempronius, not daring to sail direct from Sicil}- to Pisa at that 
time of 3'car, liad sent his arm}” over the Straits of Messana, with orders to 
rendezvous at Ariminum ; and so expeditious wore tliey that they performed 
the whole march from Lilybmum to Scipio’s camp in fort}” days. _ Scipio 
endeavoured to dissuade Sempronius from venturing a general action, out 
in vain ; and being still confined b}' llio consequences of his wound, he 
was obliged to leave the whole army under the direction of his colleague. 
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Ilnniiibal, for liis pari, was anxious for a battle. Tlio Gauls began to com- 
plain of tho burden of two nnnies in llieir country, nml victory was neces- 
sary’' to secure them in his interest. 

The Trobia is a mountain stream, which in summer runs babbling over a 
broad gravelly bed, so shallow that the foot-lravollcv walks over it uuliocd- 
ing; but in winter, or after hcavy’^ rains, it rises to u deep and rapid torrciil. 
It was now nearly the end of December, and Hannibal resolved that ho 
would not cross the water to ntlnclc tho Romans, but w'ould make them cross 
it to attack liim. lie executed Ins purpose with great skill. On his left 
there was a sort of gully, thickly grown with reeds and brushwood, in which 
he concealed his brother ^Ingo with one thousand foot and as many horse. 
Then, early in tho morning, he sent his Numidian riders across tho river, and 
ordered the whole army to prepare for the cold of the day by rubbing them- 
selves M'ith oil and maldng a hearty- meal. 

As soon as Scinpronius saw the ^^imidians cross the ’water, he sciib his cav- 
alry, about four thousand strong, to meet them, and then drcAV out his whole 
army-, amounting to about thirty--six thousand men, to support the attack. 
The Numidiaiis feigned to be hcalcxi and fled across tho river. The Romans 
imrsucd, but the ivaler was running breast high and was deadly' cold ; sleet 
was falling, wliich was driven in their faces by the east wind ; and wlicii 
they' reached the other side, they were half dead with cold and wet and 
hunger. Their treacherous foes now opened on both sides and dis]i1ay*cd 
Hnnnibars infantry in battle order witli the rest of the cavalry and llic 
elephants on either wing. The Roman ca'i’aliy', which was also on tho 
wings, was greatly' outnumbered and soon put to flight; but the legions and 
allies kepi their ground bravely under all disadvantages till Mago rose from 
ambush and attacked them in rear. Then the rout became gcneml. A 
body- of ten thousand men, however, cut their way tlirougli tho Cnrtlinginiaii 
lines to Placentia; the rest were driven back with great slaughter to the 
Trebin, in which many were droumed, but a large number, with llic consul 
Senipronius himself, rccrosscd in safety. 

Tlic battle of the Trebia ended llaniiibaVs first campaign. Tlic two con- 
suls, with the relies of their armies, contrived to throw themselves into 
Placentia and Cxcmonn, and nftcxwards made good their retreat to Arim- 
inuin. Seitipronius had sent home a varnished account of the battle, but 
the fatal trutlx soon betniy-cd itself. Two consular armies had hccii defeated ; 
Cisalpine Gaul was abandoned to tltc Cartliaginiaiis. 

The senate, 217 n.c., made great preparations for the next camixaign. 
Sicily', Sardinia, and Tarenluin were garrisoned against the Carthaginian 
fleets ; the new consuls were to Icccp linnnibal out of Roman Italy'. The 

E atricinn consul for the y-car was Cn. Sen'ilius ; C. Flnmimiis was tho plc- 
cinn. Flaminius, it will be remembered, had held this high oflicc in 22fl 
D.C., and had won a gieat battle over the Insubrinn Gauls, in contempt of 
the orders of the senate. As censor, he still dwells in memory for having 
made the Flnniininn way, tlie great higli road from Rome through the Sahino 
country to Arimiimm. lie had won cxtrnordinnxy popularity by' a sweeping 
agrarian law to divide the coast hinds of Umbria and Picenum among a num- 
ber of poor citizens. Tliis was the man elected by' popular favour to opposo 
Hannibal — brave and generous, but adventurous and reckless. Fearing that 
the senate miglxt even y-et bar his consulship by' an appeal to the omens, lie 
left llie city before the ides of March,^ which was at that time the day- for 

^ From llic year 2215 to 15r> iLt., tho GoiisaU entered office on Ibe ides ol Itlarch ; after the 
laltcr date, ou the calends of Januaiy** 
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tlic consuls to enter upon office. But no such attempt was made. Sorvilius 
was sent to Ariminum to guard the Flnminian road 5 Elaminius himself took 
post at Arretium to watch the passes of the Apennines, 

As the spring approached, Hannibal was anxious to leave Cisolphie Gaul. 
His friends the Insubrians and Boians, however much they wished to be re- 
lieved from the Homan yoke, did not relish entertaining a large ntmy. They 
were proverbially fickle; and so much did Hannibal mistrust them, that, to 
prevent attempts upon his life, he continually wore disguises, and assumed 
false linir. Lea^dng Hie Roman colonies of Placentia and Cremona unassailed, 
he passed the Apennines early in the year by on unfrequented route, whioli 
brought him do\m into the neighbourhood of Pistoria and Lucca. From this 
point eastward he had to march through the Val d’Arno, which was at that 
time^ an unwholesome swamp. Here liis men and horses suffered much ; 
he lumself, being attacked by ophthalmia, lost the sight of one eye, and was 
obliged to liave recourse to the single elephant whicli survived the cold 
of the Alps and a winter in the north of Italy. In the neighbourhood of 
Frosulie he^ rested his army, now much increased by Gkdlic recruits, and 
rewarded his men with the plunder of Etruria. Flaminius now found that 
his dexterous enemy had stolen a march iipou him, and Hannibal, on his part, 
heard with delight the rash and adventurous character of the new consul. 
Trusting to this, he led liis army past Arretium, where Flaminius lay en- 
camped, and leaving Cortona on the left, passed on towards Ferusia along 
the noTthem side of Lake Trasimene. As soon as Flaminius found that the 
Carthaginian had passed him in tiiis disdainful way, he immediatel}’’ marched 
in pursuit. 

As the traveller comes upon the nortliwestera corner of Lake Trasimene, 
the road ascends a low ridge, now called Monte Gualandro. The broad lake 
lies to his right and the road descends into a crescent-shaped plain, skirted 
on the left by hills of some height, while between the I'oad and the lake the 
gi'ound undulates considerably* After traversing this open space the road 
passes the modem village of Passignauo, and ascends a hill. This was tiie 
ground Hannibal chose for awaiting Flaminius. He placed his Balenrians 
and light troops in ambutii along the hills on the left ; he liimself, with his 
infantry, lay in front somewhere near Passignono, while his ca's^ry were 
ensconced in the uneven ground next the lake, ready to close upon tiie rear 
of the Romans so soon ns they were fairly iii the plain. While the Cartlia- 
ginians were thus disposed, Flaminius was encamping for the night on the 
Tuscan side of Monte Gualandro. In the morning a thick mist liung over 
the lake and low lands, so that, as the consul advanced, he could see nothing. 
Hannibal suffered the Roman vanguard, oonslsting of six thousand men, to 
pass Passignano before he gave the signal for attack. Hearing the cries of 
battle behind, the vanguard halted anxiously on the hill winch they were 
then ascending, but could see nothing for the mist. 

hleanthne the consul, witii the main arm^s was assailed on all sides. 
Charged in front by the Spanish and African infantry, on his right and rear 
by^ the Gauls and cavalr^s exposed on his left flank to the ceaseless fires of 
the slingers and javelin-men, Flaminius and his men did all that brave men 
could. They fought valiantly and died fighting. Not less than fifteen 
thousand Italians fell on tliat fatal field. Such was the scene disclosed to 
the soldiers of the VUnguard when the mist cleared off. Hannibal now sent 
hlaharbal to pursue this division, whicli surrendei'ed at discretion. Such of 
them as were Romans or Latins were all thrown into chains; the Italian 
allies were dismissed without ransom. Thus did Hnunibars plan for the 
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conmicst of Koiuo begin to show itself ; he Iiad no hope of fiubduiiig Komo 
nnd Italy with a hnnfflul of Spanish and African veterans. Tliese were to 
be the core of a ^reat army, to be made up of Italians, who (as he lioped) 
would join liis victorious standard, as the Gauls had already done. Ho had 
oomo, he said, “ into Italy, not to fight against the Italians, but to fight for 
the liberty of the Italians against Rome.” 

Snell was the battle of Lake Trasimene. So liot was the conflict iliat 
the combatants did not feel tbe shock of an earthquake, which ovcrtlircw 
many cities of Italy. 

Stragglers escaping from the slaughter carried the evil tidings to Rome, 
and the prastor, unable to extenuate the loss, came into the Forum, where 
the people were assembled, and ascending the rostra uttered the brief but 
significant words : “Wc have been defeated in a great battle,” Dreadful 
wus the terror. The gates were thronged with mothers and cliildrcn, eagerly 
questioning the fugitives about the fate of their sons, nnd fathers, and Tdns< 
folk. Every hour Hannibal was expected. Three days passed and lie 
came not; but tlie news of a fresh disaster came. Cn. Scrvilius, the other 
consul, as soon as ho heard of Hannibars presence in Etruria, resolved to join 
his colleague immediately, and sent on his horse, four thousand strong, as an 
earnest of his own arrival, Hannibal, informed of their approach, detached 
Mnharbal with a dhdsion of cavalry and some light-armed troops to intercept 
them, and half of the Romans were cut in pieces. 

Amid the terror which prevailed the senate alone maintained their calm- 
ness. They sat, without adjournment, to receive intelligence and deliberate 
on measures of safety. It was resolved (an extraordinary measure^ to call 
upon the people to elect a dictator, the pci-son recommended being Q« Fabius 
^Inximus, a man of known discretion ; i\I. Minticius Rufus was also elected 
as liis master of the horse. Fabius consulted the Sib 3 dlinG books, and 
advised tbe senate to decree a ^'sacred spring,” according to the ancient 
custom of the Sabines. Then, collecting tlio troops that had escaped, and 
filling up their ranks by a now le^y, lio sent for the army of Scrvilius, 
and thus with four legions nnd tizeir auxiliary troops he prepared to take 
the field. 

Meanwhile the movements of Hannibal had relieved the Romans of all 
immediate fear. It seems that ho lind little hopes of the Etruscans, for ho 
straightway passed nortliwards by the Flaminian road into Picenum, collect- 
ing plunder from all the Roman settlements as he went. Here he lay quiet 
during the heat of summer. As the weather became cooler, he advanced 
along the coast of the Adriatic into Apulia, still plundcruig ns he went. 
The soldieiu revelled in the abundance of Italy; it is said they bathed their 
horses in wine. But the colonics of Lucoria and Vennsia, as of old, re- 
fused entrance to the invader, and Hannibal passed the Apennines again 
into lower Samnium, where lieneventum, also a colony*, defied him like 
the rest. 

'By this time Fabius had taken the field. He had made up his mind not 
to risk a battle. His plan of campaign was to move along the heights, so ns 
to keep Hannibal in view, cutting off his supplies, intercepting liis com- 
munications, and harassing him in all wa^'s without a general action. This 
was not for Hannibars interest. He wished to fight another great battle 
and win another great victor 5 * (the tilings were synonymous with him), in 
order that the Samnites and Italians lately conquered miglit rise nnd join 
him. It was no doubt with the purpose of provoking Fabius to a battle, or 
of showing the Italians that the Romans dared not fight him, that Hannibal 
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descended from Bonoventum down llio VnlUirnus into tlio rich Falerninn 
plain. ^ 

Hero dwelt Roman citizens; this was the garden of Italy: would not 
llio dictator fight to defend them and their country from the spoiler? No • 
Fuhius persisted in his cautious policy. Ho closed all the passes leading 
from tho plain, whoro Hannibars soldiera wore now luxuriating, and waited 
patiently, thinking ho had caught tho invader in a trap. But the wily 
Carthaginian eluded him by a simple stmtagem. Colleoting the oxen of 
this favoured region, he ordered fagots to be tied to their horns and lighted 
ns soon as it was night; and thus tlie animals were driven, tossing their heads 
with fright and waving tho flames, up tho pass which leads from Teanum to 
Allifco. TJio troops who guarded this pass fled panic-stricken to tho heights 
of Jlount Calliouln, and 
left free passage for 
tho Carthaginian army. 

■\Vheii morning broke 
Hannibal was lying 
safely encamped near 
Alliftc. Thence lie pur- 
sued Ills dovnstating 
course through the Pc- 
ligninn and Frontaninu 
lands, till ho again 
I'cachcd Apulia, and 
there fixed on a strong 
position near Gcronium 
Ibr his winter quarters. 

Tim [dnoo was u^rm and 
sunny ; corn and provis- 
ions wero abundant. 

Fabius, howovor dis- 
comfited by Hannibal's 
escape from Campania, 
persisted in earning his 
name of “Tho Hng- a Kosmt Gi.serai. 

orer” ; and following 

Hannibal as boforc, took post at Lnrinum, within five or six miles of the 
enemy's camp. 

Ho was now recalled to Romo, ostensibly to preside over certain snered 
ofliccs, but i*cnlly to give an account of ins conduct, lie found the people 
much discontented. Ho had been in command of two consular armies for 
several months, and had dono woi-so tiian nothing ; he had allowed tho 
lands of tho Roman colonists in Ajuilia and Samnitim, the lands of Roman 
citizens in Campania, to bo wasted and spoiled before his eyes. 

These discontents were fomented by Alinucius, tho master of the horse, 
who had boon left in command at ijariiiuni. Though cliargod by the 
dictator not lo risk an action, ho pushed his camp forward wdthin two miles 
of Hannibal, gained some advantages in skirmishing with the Carthaginian 
foraging parties, and sent homo highly coloured despatches describing his 
successes. Popular feeling rose to its height, and Terentiiis Varro became 

1 Tilts is tho statomout ol Polybiits.i: Tho story In Li\'y,< tlmt ITamiibol told tho gaUlcs to 
lead him to Caitiiuin, niul that llioy by a uiistnlco took him lo Cosihmuu iii Cuuipanla, Is not 
noticcil by tho graver lilstorian. 
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TnoTit}ipiecf». Thi«? manwas a peitvmerchant bv trade, tlie son of a butcher ; 
Inil iif' Iind br'cn jinr-tor the year before, and was now candidate for the con- 
Mi1'«hip. Hi'' elofjuence was j^^reat : and he forced the senate to consent to a 
law whli h ^'0 Miiiucius an equal command ■udlh the dictator. Fahius 
quietly frave up half tlie army to liis late siibordinale, and was soon repaid for 
his moderation- Hannibal discovered the ra&h character of the new com- 
mander, and drew him out to battle. ^linucius would have been defeated as 
utterly as Flaminius at Lahe Trasimone, had not the watchful Fnbius come 
up ; upon which Hannihal drew off lus men and Minucius, acknowledging 
Fabias as lixs deliverer, craved his pardon and resumed his post of master 
of tlie horse. The whole army returned to its old quarters at Larimiin. 

Thu? ended the second campaign, not greatly to the satisfaction of 
eitlier party. IT.'innibal liad hoped that ere this all southern Italy would 
have ricen like one man against Rome. He had shown himself her master 
in the field; wherever her soldiers had dared to meet his, they liad been 
grievously defeated. He had shown all indulgence for Italian prisoners, 
though lie lind put to tlie .sword all Roman citizens. But not one city had 
3'et opened its gates to receive him. The Gauls of the north were the 
only people who had joined him since ho crossed the Alps. Tlic Romans, 
indeed, continued to suffer cruelly, and their ordinaiy revenues were 
grievously curtailed. It was agreed that a great effort must he made in 
the ensuing campaign; an o^'erpou'cring force was to be brought against 
Hannibal ; he was to be crushed, if not by skill, by numbers. 

AVlicn the da3’ of electing the consuls came, out of six candidates 0 . 
Terentius Varro alone obtained a suiTicicnt number of votes in siny tribe 
to be returned. It is diilicult to ascertain the true character of this man. 
His vigorous eloquence liad won the confidence of the people ; but so much 
is plain, that lie was no general, and his election was esteemed a public mis- 
fortune bj- the senate. Varro himself presided at the election of his 
colleague, and the senate, anxious to provide an able general, put fom'ard 
L. yRmilius Paulus as a candidate. Paulus had shown his abOit}' in his 
former consulship, when he concluded the lUj'rian War in a single campaign. 
His manners were unpopular; but so earnestly* did the senate represent the 
nccc«fsity of tJie case, that he was returned ivithout opposition. 

These were the consuls elected to fight Ilnnnibah Tlieir four legions were 
to be added to the four which Fabius commanded just before ; and these eight 
legions were niised to more than their usual complement, so that the whole 
armj* to be commanded b^- the consuls must, with the allied force, have 
amounted to at least eight3* thousand foot and more than six thousand horse. 

In 21 C, the late conhuls (Atilius had succeeded Flaminius), now serving ns 
proconsuls, movdng from Larinum southwards towards Venusin, had busied 
themselves ^vith forming magazines at Canusium and Cannxc ; and on the plain 
near the latter place their camp was formed. Hannibal, as the spring advanced, 
exhausted his supplies; and having 113- this time received recruits from Cisal- 
pine Gaul, lie made a rapid movement and seized the Roman magazine at 
Cannre, encamping not far from that place, on the left bank of the Aufidus. 
Tlie proconsuls sent home word of this disaster, but received strict orders to 
continue on the defensive till the consuls arrived to take the command. Yet 
it was some time before this took place, certainl3* not tiU near the end of JUI3', 
for the great battle, which is now to he described, was fought on the second 
of August,* and it was fought soon after the arrival of the consuls. 

* It U probiblo, ho'nc\cr. that llic Roman Calendar wa? in error, and that the battle tras 
roMlv fon;;hl carlnr in t!*c 5 tar 
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Tho consuls inuncclintoly moved the army to the neighbourhood of Han- 
nibtil, with tlio intontion of offering battle. But when Paulas observed tho 
015011 plain, ho was desirous to put off an engagement, and inanceuvro bo as 
to draw the enemy into ground loss favourable for tho action of cavalry, 
VaiTO, however, thought otherwise ; and now appeared the evil of both consuls 
being joined in command of tho same army. It was a repetition of the 
arrangement which had answered so ill in the last yotiva witli Fabius and 
^linuciiis ; wdUi this additional evil, tliat tho consuls, instead of dividing 
tho nriuy between them, took tho command of tho whole on alternate days. 
Xlio consuls were, by tho oonsUtutlon, equal, and Varro was far too ooniident 
of success to give w^ to his more experienced colleague. iEmilins felt bit- 
terly tho truth of Fabius’ parting injunction : “ Remember that you will 
Imvc to oppose not only Jlannihai, but also Varro.” 

On tho first day of his solo command, Varro moved tho whole army to 
the right hank of the Aufidus, between Cannm and the sea, so tiiat only the 
river sej^arated Iho Roman camp from that of tho Carthaginians. Next day 
^mlUiis fortified a smaller camp on tho left side of tho river, fronting 
IJnnnihal, so ns to secure tho x>a£^ago of the river, bub resolutely declined 
b.attlc. On the third day, however, when morning broke, tho red standard, 
udiich was Die Roman signal for bailie, was scon flying from VaxTo’s tont. 
The men rejoiced at this ; they were w’cniy of their lon^ inactivity ; they 
were confident in their numbers, and tho resolution of tlieir favourite Varro 
was highly ux^plnudcd. 

WheniEmilius found that a battlo must bo fought on tho plain of Gannm, 
he did his best to support his colleague. Tho whole army was drawn up 
facing nearly south, with the right resting on the river Aufidus. Tho 
Roman cavalry, only twentj'-four hundred strong, wore on this right flank ; 
tho loft was covered in like manner by the cavalry of tho allies. iEmilius 
commanded on tho right, Varro on the left ; the centre Avns under tlie 
orders of Servilius and Atilins, tho proconsuls. It must he especially 
observed (hnt tho legionaries and allied infantry were not drawn ux?, ns 
usual, ill an open lino, but with tho ranks made deep and closed up almost 
like tho phalanx. It has been above observed how serviceable tho phalanx 
was on plain ground ; and xn'ohably tho consuls imagined that by these com- 
pact masses of infantry they might offer a more complete resistance to tho 
formidable cavalry of liaunibal. 

But Hannibal skilfull}^ availed himself of this close array, and formed 
his lino accordingly, lie had crossed tho river early, as soon ns ho saw tho 
Romans in motion. The SxianiRh and Gallic infantrj*, much inferior in num- 
ber to tho Romans, he drew out in an extended line, equal in length to that 
of tho enemy, but much less deep and massive. This lino advanced in a 
convex foim, and at each end lie placed liis Africans, so as to form two flank- 
ing columns of narrow front but great depth. lie himself, with his brother 
Mngo, commanded tlio infantry*. On his loft flank, next tho river, were tho 
heavy cavnlry of Spain and Gaul, cominnndod by an ofliecr named Ilnsdruhal, 
not tho brother of the general. On tho right were the Numicliau light horse, 
under tho orders of alnlmrljal. 

After some indecisive skirmishing between the light ti‘oox5s, tho real 
bailie began with a conflict on the river side between tho^ Roman cavnliy 
and Ibo bor.so of Ilnsdnibnl. The latter wci*o greatly superior in force, and 
charged with such effect ns to drive tho Roman horse across the rivci*. 

Mcautiinc the Roniun legions, and their allied infantiy, advanced steadily 
against Ilnnnibar.s centre. The long crescent-sbnpetl line above desoribed 
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was luiable to withstand the shock. Nor had the general expected it. On 
the contrary, he had instructed tlie centre so to fall back as to form a con- 
cave figure, and then the whole line retired slowly, so as to draw on the 
Roman masses between the African flanking columns. The Romans pressed 
eagerly on the retiring foe ; but as they advanced, the Africans attacked the 
Romans on both flanks. The latter, jammed together, and assailed on both 
sides, fell into great disorder, very few of their vast army being able to use 
their weapons. But the consul, j^milius, who had been wounded by a sling 
in an early part of the action, contrived to restore some sort of order, and it 
seemed as if the battle was not lost ; when Hasdrubal fell upon the rear of 
the legions and the rout became complete. 

This able officer, after destroying the Roman cavalry, had led his heavy 
horse round to the other wing, where ho found the Numidians engaged with 
the allied cavalry. The latter fled in confusion ; and Hasdrubal, leaving 
Maharbal to pursue them, made that decisive charge upon the rear of the 
legions which completed the defeat of the Roman army. 

Then the battle became a mere massacre. The Romans and allies, min- 
gled in a disorderly mass, were cut do^vn on all sides. The consul, .ZEmilius, 
fell. Varro, with hut seventy horsemen, escaped to Venusia. Otlier parties 
of fugitives made good their retreat to Canusium ; some thousands took 
refuge in the camps. But on the bloody field that evening, there lay dead, 
at the lowest computation, more than forty thousand Roman foot and three 
thousand horse. The loss in the cavalry involved tlie death of some of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished men at Rome. With them had fallen one 
consul, two proconsuls, two quaestors, one-and-twenty out of eight-and-forty 
tribunes, and not less than eighty senators. All who had taken refuge 
in the camp surrendered at discretion next day. Hannibal’s loss is variou^y 
stated at from six to eight thousand. 

This, then, was the battle of Cannso. History does not record any defeat 
more complete, and very few more murderous. The great army levied to 
conquer Hannibal had been annihilated. The feveiish anxiety with which 
all men at Rome followed the consuls in thought may be imagined ; those 
who stayed behind in horrible suspense, flocked to the temples, offered vows, 
consulted the auguries, raked up omens and prophecies, left no means untried 
to divine the issue of Hie coming battle. AVhat must have been the dismay, 
what the amazement, witli which they received the first uncertain tidings of 
defeat! What the despair, what the stupor, which the dreadful reality 
produced I 

Among the fugitives who came in with tlie tidings, was a tribune of the 
legions, Cn. Lentulus by name. As he rode off the field he had seen 
^milius the consul sitting on a stone, mortally wounded. He had dis- 
mounted and offered him his horse. But the consul replied, “ No, my hours 
are numbered : go thou to Rome, seek out Q. Fabius, and bid him prepare 
to defend the city ; tell him that ^milius dies, as he lived, mindful of his 
precepts and example.” To Fabius, indeed, all eyes were now turned. The 
senate instantly met ; and at his motion each senator was invested with the 
power of a magistrate; they were to prevent all public lamentations; to 
hinder the people from meeting in the Forum, lest they should pass resolu- 
tions in favour of peace ; to keep the gates well guarded, suffering no one to 
pass in or out without a special order. Every one feared to see army of 
Hannibal defiling through the Apennines upon the plain of Latium. 

What the Romans feared the Carthaginians desired. “ Onl}’- send me 
on,” said Maharbal to the general, “ with the cavalry, and within five days 
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Sou sap in the Cnpitol.” But Hannibal Uiouglit otherrrise. His army 
vma Bmnll ; he nms totally iinpro^aded with materials for a siege ; Rome was 
stronsrb' fortified. He felt that the mere appearance of his army before the 
walls \v^idd inther rouse to action than terrify into submission ; and mean- 
while tlie golden time for raising the Samnites and other nations of Italy 
iixi«-ht bo lost. Already he was in negotiation with the leading men at 
Capua, a city second only to Rome in point of size, superior in wealth. To 
this place he resolved to march as soon as his men were rested. When their 
allies had deserted, Rome must agree to his terms, without giving him the 
trouble of a siege. 

He resolved, however, to tiy the temper of the Romans, and accordingly 
sent ten of the chief men among his prisoners, with otters to hold all whom 
he liad taken to ransom. The senate, on the motion of T. Manlius Torqua- 
tos. a man who had inherited the stern decision of his ancestor, refused 
to admit the messengers to an audience, and ordered all to return, as they 
had bound themselves, to Hannibal’s camp. Hannibal, greatly provoked at 
tills almost contemptuous reply to his advances, sold the greater part of his 
prisoners into slaver}'*. This was but the common custom of the times. But 
besides tliis, he resem-ed the bravest and noblest youfclis to fight as gladiators 
for the amusement of his army ; and on their refusal he put them to death 
by torture. The faot sIio'nvb that in moments of passion Hannibal was too 
justly liable to the accusation of barbarous cruelty. 

Xiie senate were now busily occupied in taking all steps possible for the 
safety of Rome. The publio horror was increased by a discovery that two 
vestal virgins had been guilty of unchastity. One was, as the law directed, 
buried olive ; the other put herself to death. To avert the wrath of the 
gods, Fabius Pictor was sent to consult the Greek oracle at Delphi; and by 
the orders of the Sibylline books, a Greek man and woman and a Gallic 
man and woman were buried alive in the Forum, accoiding to the same hor- 
rid practice used in the Inst Gallic War. But to these superstitious rites 
were added wiser precautions. Fabius, with the coolness of age end experi- 
ence, continued to direct their measures. M. Claudius Marcellus, now 
prrotor, was sent to take the command of the fugitives in Apulia ; for de- 
spatches had aiTived from Yoiro, stating that he had been joined by about 
four thousand men at Venusin, and that about the same number had assem- 
bled at Canusium under Appius Claudius, young P. Scipio (now about nine- 
teen years of age^, and other tribunes. It was added that some of the 
3^oung nobles at Canusium, headed by a Metellus, had formed a plan to fly 
from Italy and offer their services to some foreign prince, despairing of the 
republic ; that young Scipio had gone instantly to the lodgings of Metellus, 
and standing over him with a dranm sword, had made him swear that neither 
would he desert the republic, nor allow others to do so ; that, to support the 
noble conduct of Scipio, Varro had himself transferred liis headquarters to 
Canusium, and was using all his efforts to collect the remains of the defeated 
arm}'*. 

Having given up his command to kInreeRus, Varro set out for Rome. 
With what feelings he approached the city may be imagined. But as he 
drew near, tiie senate and people went out to meet liim, and publicl}’* 
thanked him, “for that he had not despaired of the republic.** History pre- 
sents no nobler spectacle than this. Had he been a Carthaginian genei*ar, he 
would have been crucified. 

The dictator ordered levies in Rome and Latium. But the immense 
losses sustained in the thMe past j'cai-s hud thinned the ranks of those who 
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were on the military list. From tlie action on the Ticinns to Canntc, the 
loss of the Homans and their allies, in battle alone, could not have been less 
than eighty thousand men. The dictator, therefore, proposed to buy eight 
thousand slaves to serve as light troops ; and also to enrol debtors, prisoners, 
and other persons by law incapable of seiwing in the Roman legions. 
Marcellus, with the remains of tlie army of Cannrc, took liis post at Casili< 
num. All commanders were instructed to keep to the defensive system of 
Fabiiis, and on no account to risk another battle, 

jVIeanwlule Hannibal had advanced tbrougli Samninm to Capua, where lie 
found all prepared to receive him. The senate, being in the interest of 
Rome, uus dismissed, and the chief power committed to a popular leader, 
named Pacuvius Calavius. His first act was to seize on Roman residents 
and put tliem to death ; he then made an agreement with Hannibal that no 
Carthaginian officer should exercise authority iu Capua ; and demanded that 
three hundred Roman prisoners should bo put into his hands ns hostages for 
tile safety of three hundred Capuan Icnights who were serving in the Roman 
arm}" iu Sicily. Hannibal agreed to these demands, and entered Capua in 
triumph. One man onl^s by name Decius Magius, ventured to oppose theso 
measures. Hannibal treated him with magnanimous clemency, and contented 
liimself with sending him off to Africa. 

All southern Italy had by this time declared in Hannibal's favour. 
Most of the Apulians, the Hirpinian and Oaudinian Samnites, the SuiTen- 
tines, most of tlic Lucanians, the Bruttians, and all the Greek cities of the 
south which were not held by Roman garrisons, welcomed him as their 
deliverer. It seemed as if he were now about to realise his great project of 
raising Italy in insurrection against Rome. 

He was obliged to send detachments of his army into these several 
districts ; and he employed what small force he still retained in attempting 
to gain possession of the cities in the plains of Campania. Nuccria, Accirae, 
and others submitted, as Capua had done. But Neapolis and Cumae closed 
thoir gates ; and the senate of Nola, fearing that the people might rise 
against them, as at Capua, sent for Marcellus to Casilinum. This bold 
oilicer thrcAv himself into the city, and by a successful sally repulsed Hanni- 
bal from tlie gates. He then seized and executed seventy persons who were 
suspected of treason, and entrenched himself strongly in a fixed camp near 
the oit3^ Hannibal, thus repulsed from Kola, determined to invest Casili- 
num, which from its proximity to Capua was likely to prove a troublesome 
neighbour.^ The garrison held out cmstinatel}', but were at length obliged 
to yield. This was almost the only town in Italy wliicli Hannibal took by 
a regular siege. 

Ilannibal now went into winter quarters at Capua, in expectation of 
receiving succours from home. Soon after the battle he had sent off his 
brotlier Alago to carry home the tidings of his great success. For three 
3'ears lie had pursued a career of victory unassisted by the government ; 
Ilomc was at his feet ; he only wanted force enough to crush her- In proof 
of the greatness of the rictory of Cannoe, Alago poured out on the floor of 
the senate-house a bushel of gold rings, wliich had been worn by Roman 
knights who had fallen on that fatal field. But the jealous government, 
licadcd b}* a Hanno, the mortal enemy of the Bnrcine family, listened coldly 
to Afago’s words ; thej* asked “ whether one Roman or Latin citizen had 
joined Hannibal? Ho wanted men and money; what more could he want, 

^ Casilinum is tiio modem Capua. It lies on the river. The Bite of the ancient Capua hi 
nboul two miles eastward, on nn Gtniiif>nce. 
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had he lost the hatUe instead of winning it ? ” At length, however, it was 
agreed that IVIago should cany reinforcements to Hannibal. But the war in 
Spain assumed bo threatening an aspect, that these succours were diverted 
to this nearer danger, and hlago was ordered to the support of his brother 
Hasdrubnl in that country- All that reached Hannlb^ was a paltry force 
of four tliousnnd Numidian horse, with about forty elephants, and a stinted 
supply of money. 

Perhaps the general had not expected muoh from this <]t^arter. No 
douht tlie person to whom he looked for chief support was his brother 
Hasdrubnl in Spain. But here he was doomed to disappointment. It will 
be remembered that P. Sclpio, the consul of tlie year 218, when he returned 
from Marseilles to Pisn, had sent on his brother Cneius into Spain, according 
to the original orders of the senate. The wisdom of this step was proved 
b}’’ the event. Cn. Scipio landed at Emporise (Ampurias), an old Greek 
colony. Within the year he had driven Hanno across the Ebro. In the 
nest year, the year of Trasimene, he defeated Hasdrubnl by sea, ravaged 
the coast up to the suburbs of New Carthage, and made large booty in one 
of the Balearic Isles. P. Scipio joined his brother towards the close of 
the same year ; and when the battle of Gaunm made Hannibal master of 
soutbern Italy, the two brothers had subdued all northern Spain. 

HannibnPs hopes, therefore, of reinforcements for tlie next campaign 
rested 'witli his new Italian nlHes. The additional cavalry and elephants 
from Carthage would still give him the command of the open country. But 
the Romans had learned wisdom by sore experience, and Hannibal could not 
expect to win greatwictories, snoli as had marked his first three campaigns. 
What he u'anted was a good engineer corps and siege apparatus, to t^e tlie 
Latin colonies and other free towns, wliioh even in tlie districts that had 
joined him still maintained the cause of Rome. Why he did not employ his 
winter at Capua in organising a force of this nature we know not. But, 
wliatever was the cause, he was never able to take towns by force ; and the 
Romans never gave him an opportnnity of winning another great battle. 
'Consequently'’ all ilie Latin colonies and free towns remained faithful to 
Rome, and Hannibal was only half master even of southern Italy. 

The Romans, for their part, passed the winter^ in the most acrive prepara- 
tions. The first step necessary was to fill up the numerous vacancies caused 
in the senate by tlie late disastrous battles. It appeared, on calling over the 
list, that not fewer than 177 members were missing. Sp. Carvilius proposed 
to recruit the ranks of the senate by admitting the chief citizens of the Latin 
towns. But this liberal proposal was not listened to, and it was resolved 
to commit the whole business to the care of a dictator, speoially appointed 
for the purpose. The person chosen was M. Fabius Buteo, the same who 
had been sent as chief ambassador to Carthage in the year 219 b.o. He 

p “During this winter, ntRome, and in its vicinity, many prodirfes either happened, or, os 
is not uiuisual 'whon people’s minds have onco taken a turn towards supexstition, many were 
reported and crcdnlonsly admitted. Among others, it was said, tliat an infant of a reputable 
family, and only six months old, had, in the lierb-inatket, called out, *Io Triumphe* ; that, In 
the catclc-maiket, an ox. had, of his own accord, mounted up to tlie third story of an house, 
whence, being affrighted by the noise and bustle of the Inhabitants, he threw himself down ; that 
n light had appeared in the sl^ in the form of ships ; that the temple of Hope, m the herb- 
markot, was struck lightning ; that, at Lannviutn the spear of Juno had shaken of itself ; and 
that a crow had flown into the temple of Juno and pttclied on the very conch , that, in the dis- 
trict of Amitemum, in many places, apparitions of men in white garments had been seen at n 
distance, but had not come dose to anybody ; titat In Pieoiuun, a shower of stones had fallen ; nt 
Ciere, the divining tickets wore diminished in siao; in Qaul, a wolf snatched the sword of a 
soldier on guard out of the scabbanl, and ran away with it.** Livy.*] 
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\ros nn old innn, wnivoi-sally respeolod, niul llio vray ho disolmrgoa ^ho 
diit 3 '’ laid upon him gave gront 6ai.isrnQlion. Tho bvavost mid Iho \vorUuc8i 
inon wovo iinmod ns llio now inomhova. TIio consuls oloclcd for tho ensuing 
3 ’oiir were Ti. Soinproiiius Grnoohus> and Postuinius, now prrolor com- 
inauding in Cienlpiiio Gaul. Ihil boforo llio ides of Afavoh camo Uio aad 
iniolligonoo Hint PoalumuiB, with all his army, had boon out off hy tho 
Gnuls. FahiuB Maxlnuis hiiusoU was clcoiod consul for Iho third limo, to 
supply- his placo. Marocllus and Varro wero to roinaiii in ooimnnnd as pro- 
coubuIb. 

To add to iho dillicuHies of iho ItomanB, means wero Beauty' to support 
tho vast cxxionscs of llio war; for the rovoiiuos of Iho wholo of soutricrn 
Italy wci-o out off. , , , , 

It must have boon n furlhor disoouragoment to find tlial Ilnnnibal lind 
entered into negotiations with king of IMncodon. TJio messengers 

of tlio king wore taken on thoir waj’ to Capua. For llio prcseul, thoreforo, 
tho dniigor to ho oxxiooLcd from this <iuai'lor was iivorlcd ; Init for tho futui-o 
tiio prospQot was mndo moro gloomy". 

Fow things, probahlj', could mark tho publio feeling xnoro than a law 
which was xinsaod in the next year at tho inatnnoo of tho tvihuue, Oppius, 
by which it was forbidden that niij' woinnu nhould wear a gaj’-colourcd clrcss, 
or linvo more iimn lialf nn oiinoo of gold to ornnmont hor xicrsoii, and that 
noiio should appronoh within a niilo of nn^' oily or town in a car drawn h^* 
horses. Publio need must bo vciy urgent boforo it is xidsstblo to restrain 
Xirlvnio oxx>enBO by cnnolmonts eo rigid ns those of the Oppinii law. 
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Tho firet period of this groat war closed with tho rovoH of Cnpna. That 
whioli now olniins our attention oiids with llio rcoovoiy of that imxiortnnt ciL^* 
by tho ItoniniiB. 

After tho battle of Cannra, Q, Fabius hlnximus, great-grandson of that 
Q. Fnbhta who won so high a nnmo in tho Second Saninilo War, hooaiuc for 
some yoars tho virtual chief of Bonn to and nooxilo* IIo was alroad3^ nn old 
man ; moro than Bovoniy 81111111101*8 lind iiassou ovor his head. Ilia diaxiosition 
waa so mild or so nxintliotio that ho was known by tho jiopulnr name of 
Oviculn, or tho himb. His abilities scorn not to liavo been great. Ilia merit 
\ras that ho had tho hardihood to avow* llint tho llomau niilitin wero no match 
for llannibars votoraiia, and tho couvngo to act on his belief. Tho oniitious 
syatom whioh ho liad practised after tho battlo of Ijako Tmsiinono had oxoited 
disoonlont ; but tlio^ groat defeat of Caunni had most iiiiliniipil 3 ' vindicated 
it. For Borao 5'cavs it was i*igovouBly carried out bi*- conimniidora more skil- 
ful in war than l<'abiua liimsolf. 

Of tlicso coadjutors tho ablest was iiiiquGatioiiabl3’' M. Glnndius Marcel- 
lus, wlio was called the Swoixl of Romo, ns Fabius w’na oallod llio Shield, 
lie also ivas past iho middlo ago, being at this itmo moro than fifti'. In his 
first coiisnmliip ho had distinguiBhod himsolf b3' a brillinut A*ictor 3 ' ovor tho 
Inaubnnn Gauls; and his nnmo now Blood vQr3* high, for having given llio 
fii*st chock to Ilaimibnl in his caroor of viotor3\ Afiircolliis ivas a tnio 
Icomnusoldior— prompt and bold in action, rcsoluto in advor8it3% Rtom and 
iinyiolding ni disposition, blmit and illilornie, 3-01 not without lonclios of finer 
fcoluig, US ^vas proved at the siege of Syraoiiso. AVith liiin must bo men* 
(loticd Ui. ScmproiiiUB Grncolius, a man of liuuiaiio and ]ciiidi3* temper. 
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siiul possessing liigli talents for command. Had he not been cut off so early, 
lie might have rivalled the fame of ISIarcellus. 

Q, Fulvins Flacous, who, like_ I^larcellus, had already been twice consul, 
disdained not for the two following years to act as prrotor of the city. Ho 
ciijoj’^cd the coniidence of Fnbius and tho senate, and this ofSco gavo him, in 
the continued absence of the oonsuls, the whole management of tho home 
governmont. Ho was not less than siiscty 
years of age, discreet and cautions as Fabius 
himself, but more aotive, energetic, and re- 
lentless. 

To carry out the defensive system of war 
now adopted, tlio two consuls and a proconsul 
wore stationed in Campania, each with two 
legions and their auxiliary cohorts. In the 
l)i*csent year Fabius took post on the Latin 
road, between Cales and Cosilinum ; Gracchus 
occupied the entrenched camp, which had 
been formed by jVEnrceUus near Sinuessa; 
niul Marcellus himself occupied a similar 
camp near Hole. Thus these commanders 
wore always ready to harass Capua, and were 
also able to make forays into Samnium, 

Apulia, and Lucania whenever Hannibal was 
absent. Tlicir conneotion with the sea was 
maintained by the groat seaports of Naples 
and Oiiium. 

Hannibal, on the other hand, formed a 
strong oamp on tho ridge of Mount Tifata 
above Capua. But ho was often obliged to 
move Ins forces into tlic south, leaving the 
Capuans to defend thomsolvcs* Wo have no 
means of estimating tho amount of Hanuibal's 
army, but it may be inferred tlxat it was 
small ; wo never hnd him able to act in force 
both in Campania and in tho south. 

He soon came in collision with the consul 
Gracchus. Tins general was in his camp at 
Sinucssa, busily employed in training two 
legions of slaves, who, by tho name of voloncs 
or volunteers, served under his command. 

Hero ho received information from tho people of Cumro that the Capuans 
^vero coming to hold a festival near their city, and he was enabled to fall 
upon the Capuans b3- night, and slaughter a great number. The news soon 
reached Hannibal, who acsconded from his camp, only to find Gracchus safe 
behind the w'alls of Guinm. 

Wliilo Gracchus was thus engaged at Cunne, Fabius had occupied his 
camp at Sinucssa, and Marcellus was making £oni3‘s in the Snnmito country. 
The sufferers sent earnest appeals for defence to Hannibal, who now appeared 
a second lime before the walls of Nola, being induced b}” some of tlie popu- 
lar party, 'which in nil tho cities was hostile to Rome, to hope that the place 
might be bctraj-cd. But Marcellus made n well-timed sally, iii which he cut 
off a laige body of tho Carthaginian army ; and Hannibal, again retiring in 
disappointment, went into winter quarters at Aipi in Apulia. 
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of the Romm Empire for Alexmdiia -vs as the common resort of the desperite 
ind ibandoned who purchased impunity for their crimes by enlisting in the 
kings serMce These "ncie the men who had placed Auletes on his throne 
^\ho bad muideied the sons of the Roman legate Gabinius and expelled 
Cleopatra from her ro^al inheiitance They were the reckless agents of the 
populace of Alexandria in each capiicious mood of turbulence or loyalty 
They were now piepared to 3010 in the gencril outcry agimst the intrusion 
of the Romans and encouraged by then loader and Arsinoe the jounger 

sister of their sovereign they entered 
the city and imparted vigour and con 
centration to the hostile ebullitions of 
the multitnde 

Cffisar awaited anxiously tlie ex 
pected succours in the meantime he 
sought to a.^ ert the danger by conces 
Sion and while he proposed mat Fto 
lemy and Cleopatra should resume their 
30 nt sovereignty he w as prepared to 
satisfy the claims of Arsinoe by sur 
rendering to her together with another 
younger brother tlie province of C3 
plus But before these arrangements 
were completed the discontent of the 
Alexandrians levived with more alarm 
ing violence A skirmish which oc 
cun ed in the streets betw een the Roman 
soldiers and the Eg} ptians determined 
Coisar to take the bold stop of seizing 
and burnmg the royal fleet It was 
thus only that he could hope to 1 eep 
the coasts open for the approach of his 
remforcements The city of Alexandria 
stietched along the sea shore and its 
port -was formed by an island named 
Pharos which lay over agamst it and 
was connected with the mainland m 
the middle by a narrow causew ay and 
bridge The island was occupied bj 
the villas of the Alexandrians and the 
suburbs of tbe great city Its position 
enabled it to command tbe entrances of 
the doable port which weie apparently 
much narrower than at the present daj 
As a mihtary position therefore it was mvalnable and while the tumult was 
raging in the streets G^sar transported mto it a portion of his troops and 
seized the tower or fortress which secured its possession At the same time 
he oontmued to occupy a portion of the palace on the mainland w hich held 
the keys of communication with Pharos by the causew ay He strengthened 

the defences with additional woil s destroying in every direction the private 
houses of the citizens which bemg built entirely of stone even to the floors 
and roofs famished him wnth abundant materials foi his massia e construe 
tions The Egyptian troops set to woik wnth no less eneigy m forming 
triple bamoades of hewn stone at the entrance of ea’cry street, and thus 
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siuce the battlo of Ciinuao, and on the tenacity with whioh the Homans kept 
hold of ever^’’ city. Arpi in Apulia, Hannibal’s late winter quarters, was 
betrayed to Fnbius tlie Younger, who was now consul, assisted by his father 
as legate. The three hundred Gapuan knights, who were in the servioo of 
Home at the time when their city throw itself into Hannibal’s arms, had 
shown their disapprobation of this step by enrolling themselves as citizens 
of Home ; and about this time one hundred and twelve more of the same 
order came in to the Homan comp at Suessula. But out of Italy, Hannibal’s 
skilful negotiations had raised up enemies to Home wherever his envoys 
could find an opening — in klocedonia, in Sardinia, in Sicily. 

It has been mentioned tliat the first letters of Philip of hlaoedon to Han- 
nibal had been intercepted by the Homans ; and through fear of on attack 
from this quarter they had stationed Lmvinus with a fleet" at Brundusium. 
A second embassy w^as more successful, and an alliance was concluded by 
Hannibal with the king, by which the latter hound himself to send an aux- 
iliary force to support the Carthaginians in Itniy. But Ltevinus and his 
successors carried the war into Hpirus, and Philip was unable to send the 
promised succours. 

In Sardinia an insurrection broke out in the year after Cannm. Q. Ful- 
’\’ius, the ciiy prrotor, was ordered to provide for its suppression, wdlh leave 
to appoint any oommandor whom he thought fit. He straightway made 
choice of T. Alnnlius Torquatus, a man as stern and uncompromising as him- 
self, who in his consulship twenty years before had first conquered the island. 
The old general landed with little delay, and in one decisive battle com- 
pletely restored Sardinia to subjection. 

Anairs in Sicily gave much more trouble. Indeed in the j'ears 211 and 
212 this island became the chief seat of the war. Hiero, the old king of 
Sj’^racuse, who for fifty years had never faltered in his alliance with Home, 
died soon after the fatal clay of Gonnto. He was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, n youth of fifteen years of age, whose imagination was capti- 
Yulod by the brilliant career of HaTmibal. The able Cartliaginian soon 
availed himself of the opportunity which thus presented itself to send over 
^ents, into whose liands the young prince completely surrendered himself. 
Tlioso wore two brothers named Hippocrates and Epicydea, Syracusan Greelcs 
by descent, but natives of Carthage. Tlie yoang king, however, after little 
more than a year’s reign, was assassinated by a gang of obscure conspiratore ; 
a republic was proclaimed at Syracuse j and shortly after, all the remaining 
members of the royal family were massacred with circumstances of singular 
atrocity. The question now was whether the new government should side 
with Homo or Carthage. The brothera, Hippocrates and Epicydea, at first 
j csolvcd to return to Hannibal ; but they changed tbeir plan, and pretend- 
ing to fall in with the views of tho conspirators, were elected generals-in- 
chief with several others. Yet the popular feeling seems to have inclined 
towards Romo, and Hippocrates, unable to control it, contrived to leave 
Syiucuse with a body of troops, and repaired to Iieontini, where he was 
joined bj' his brother Epicydea. They then throw off the mask, and the 
Lcontincs declared themselves independent of Syracuse. 

Tins was probably late in tho year 214 n.c. And about that time the 
consul ^fnrcellus aiTived to take the command of tiie army in Sicily. 

Marccllus, without delay, laid siege to Loontini, and took the town^ by 
assault. He did what he could to spare the inhabitants ; but he wiw guilty 
of a piece of most imprudent sovority in scourging and putting to death as 
deserters two thousand of tho garrison, who had once been in the seryiee of 
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one momenl) lie was so hard pressed as to be forced to leap from liis ves- 
sel into the sen, and swim for his life, carrying his most valuable yapera 
in his hand above the water, and leaving his cloak in the possession of 
the assailants, who retained it as a trophy, as the Arverni had pre- 
served his sword. 

The Egyptians indeed were ultimately worsted in every encounter, but 
they could still return to the attack wil^ increased numbers ; and Omsar's 
resources were so straitened that he was not disinclined to listen to terms 
of acoommockition, the insincerity of which was ti-ansparent. The Alex- 
andrian popidace declared riiemsdves weary of the rule of their young 
princess, and disgusted with the tyranny of Ganymedes. _ Their rightful 
sovereign once restored to them, they would unite heartily with the re- 
public, and defy tbe fury of the upstart and the usurper. It cannot be 

S >sed that the Roman gjeneral was deceived by tliese protestations ; 

ad faith of the Alexandrians was already proverbial in the West. But 
he expected perhaps that the rivalry of Ptolemy and Arsinoe would create 
dissension in their camps ; he may have preferred coping with the young 
king in open war, to keeping a guard over him, and watching the intrigues 
wi& whicli he beguiled his captivity j possibly the surrender was made 
in concession to a pressure he could not resist, and was adopted as a means 
of gaining time. But when Ptolemy was restored to his subjects, and 
immediately led them to another attack upon tlio Roman position, the sol- 
diers arc said to have felt no little satisfaction at the reward of what they 
deemed their general’s weak compliance. 

Cleopatra, whose blandishments were still the solace of the Roman general 
throughout his desperate adventure, rejoiced to see her brother thus treacher- 
ously array hhnself in rash hostility to her protector.- The toils were begin- 
ning to dose around the young king. Mitnridates of Pergamus, an adherent 
in whose fidelity and conduct Cmsar placed great reliance, was advancing 
with the reinforcements he had been conunbsioned to collect in Syria and 
the adjacent provinces. He reduced Pelusium, the key of Egypt by land as 
Pharos was by sea, and crossed the Nile at the head of the Delta, routing a 
division of the Iring's troops which attempted to check his progress. Ptol- 
emy led forth his amiy to give battle to the new invader, and was followed 
by Cmsar. The Romans came up with tiie Egyptians, crossed the river in 
the face of their superior numbers, and attacked them in their entrench- 
ments, which, from tiieir knowledge both of tiie Macedonian and the Roman 
art of war, were probably not deficient in smentifio construction. But the 
shook of the veterans u’as irresistible. The Egyptians fled, leaving great 
numbers slaughtered %vithin the lines, and falling into their own ditclics in 
confused and mangled heaps. The fugitives rushed to the clutnnel of the 
Nile, where their vessels were stationed, and crowded into them without 
order or measuie. One of them in which Ptolemy had taken refuge was 
thus overladen and sank. 

This signal defeat, and still more the death of their unfortunate sovereign, 
reduced tbe defenders of the monarchy to despair. The populace of Alex- 
andria issued from their gates to meet the conqueror in the attitude of sup- 
pliants and with the religious ceremonies by which they were wont to 
deprecate the wrath of thehr legitimate rulers. He entered the eit}’', and 
directed his course tiuungh the principal streets, where the hostile barricades 
were levelled at his approach, tUl he reached the quarters in which his own 
garrison was stotioned. He now I'eoonstituted the government by appoint- 
ing Cleopatra to the sovereignty, in conjunction with another younger 
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niid llio nrni 3 »^ of llippoorates, encamped on tlio niarsliy ground at the mouth 
of the Anapus, %Yns tiiinuod^ by disease ns llio hot weather came on : among 
the dead was Hippocrates himsdlf . SfcUl the sea was open, and a fleet was 
daily expected from Carthage. At length it came in view ; but the Roman 
squadron put out to meet it, and groat was the disappointment of Epioydos, 
■vvlion ho saw tlio Cwthagininns bear away towards Italy. He left the city 
secretly and lied to Agrigentum. ^ 

Many of the garrison were deserters from the Romans, who could expect 
littlo mercy from the sovero hlarcelhis. But the rest, when they found 
thcm&eH’'es deserted by their general, slew their officors, and admitted 
aiorcellus by night nothin the walls of Achradina. Next morning, tho 
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city was given up to plunder ; and in tJie massacre which followed, Archi- 
medes was slain by n soldier, whose question he did not answer, being 
absorbed in a geometrical problem. For tlie honour of blarcellus, it should 
bo recorded that he was decplj'’ grieved by* this mischance, that he gave 
honourahlo burial to tho corpse of tho philosopher, and showed great kind- 
ness to his relations. The royal treasure was reserved for the state ; and 
tho exquisite worlds of the Grecian chisel wliich adorned tho splendid oity 
wore sent to Rome — a beginning of tliat & 3 ^stem of plunder 'which enriched 
Romo at llio expense of Greece. 

Thus fell S^nracuse, in tho summer of 212 n.c., after a siege of near^ 
iu-o 3 'eors. But though Syracuse was taken, Sicil}' was not conquered. It 
will be well to anticipate events a littlo, so ns to finish our narrative of this 
war in this place. 

Epic 3 *dcs, who had escaped to Agrigentum, continued his ceaseless activ- 
ity, and persuaded the Carthaginian government to send out another largo 
force to his aid. Hannibal also sent over an officer named Matin or Mutton, 
^Yllo henceforth became the soul of the war in Sicily. This man was a 
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Tlic sokliers demanded the fnliilment of liis repeated promises. Those of tlie 
tenth legion broke oat into open revolt, and ran from Campania to Rome to 
extort their claims. Cicsar convoked them in the Field of Slavs, approached 
them unattended, mounted lus tribunal, and demanded the statement of their 
grievance. At the sight of their redoubted general their voices faltered, 
their murmurs died array; they could only ask for their discharge. “I dis- 
charge you, citizens,” replied the imperator ; and they cowered under this 
disparaging appellation, abashed and humiliated. To the fierce and haughty 
soldier the peaceful name of dtisen seemed a degradation. They entreated 
to be restored to their ensigns, and submitted to severe punishment in expia- 
tion of their fault. This simple incident is a kw to the history of the times. 
This application of the title of citizen, and the effect it produce^ show plainly 
that the basis of Cmsar’s force was purely militarj', and that Csesar himself 
knew it. Tins was the point at which ever 3 ' party leader in. turn had tried 
for years to arrive, and Cmsar had succeededL 


THE AEBIOASr WAB 

As soon as this sedition was repressed Cmsar departed to crush the rem- 
nant of his enemies assembled in Africa. The defeated host had been scat- 
tered in various directions, hut the largest dirision of the fugitives had made 
its waj' to Dyrrhachium, and there deliberated on its further movements. 
Cato, to whom the command was offered, vraired it in favour of Cicero, as 
liis superior in lunk ; hut the orator declined to associate liimself further in 
the honours and perils of a fruitless struggle, and departed mournfully for 
Italy. Ilis life was with difficulty presenred from the fury of Cncius, the 
elder son of the great Pompe}', a man of ungovernable passions and slender 
capacity. Shortly afterwards Scipio assumed the command of the main bodj*, 
and carried it to Utica in the province of Africa. Cato at the head of an- 
other division skirted the coasts of Greece and Asia, and picked up some 
scattered adherents of the cause. He followed in the track of Pompey, but 
wlicn tbe news of his chiefs assassination reached him, he landed on the 
shore of Libj'a, and demanded admission iritliin the walls of Gyrene. The 
natives shut their gates ; but Cato, alu'uys loath to exercise any unprofilahlo 
sevoritj*, generously abstained from chastising them. Anxious now to effect 
a junction with the remainder of his friends, ho coasted westward ns far ns 
the lesser Syrtis, and tlien plunged with his little armj' into the sandj' 
desert. The seven dnj's’ march tlirough this inhospitable region, torrid with 
heat ami infested with serpents, was justly considered one of the noblest ex- 
ploits of the Roman legionaries. Tlic poet of the Pharsalia exalts it above 
the three triumphs of Pompey and the rictories of Marius over the t^Tant 
of Rumidia. Ho turns wlui pardonable enthusiasm from the deified mon- 
sters, the Caligulas and Ncros of liis own dajr, to hail its achiever as the true 
Father of his Countiy, the only worthy object of a free man’s idolatry. 

The arrival of Cato at the headquarters of the republicans in Utica was 
quickly followed by that of Cneius Pompe^', and in the coarse of the year 
47 the remains of the great host of Pharsalia were assembled with many 
reinforcements under the banners of Scipio. These forces amounted to not 
less than ten complete legions, and Juba, who could bring one hundred and 
twentj' elciihants into the field, besides innumerable squadrons of light 
cavalry, had promised his assistance, Tlie ofiicers began to brag of their 
future triumphs almost as loudly ns before their recent disasters. Their 
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io press tlio siogo of tlio citadel of TarcnUmi. Ho wont by way of Lucania 
and oil liis mile met u lloiuan army, commanded by Contenius, an old 
centurion, ^vlio Imd collected an army, and with equal courage and folly 
attempted to bur Huimibars luurcli. He fell as a valiant soldier should fall • 
and many thousand brave men jiuid the peiiiilty of trusting to liis promises! 
llauuibal now passed the mountains into Ainilia; and here, near Hordouca’, 
he surprised the piwtor, Cn, l^’iilvius. lie was lilce Cciiteuius in rashness, 
but unlike him in being a in-olligatc and a coward. In this action also many 
thousand Romans wore cut to pieces. 

Rut nolxrithstamliiig these tluck-coming losses, the consuls held to their 
rt'solution of blockading Capun. No soonor was linnnibars hack turned 
llmu they again appcarcil before the city; and before the oxpix-ation of the 
year the liucis of circumvaUalion were completed. The armies of Rome 
always contaiiu’d good workmen ; their common agricultural habits accus- 
tomed them to the use of the spade; tho great worlS that liad for some time 
been going on, roads and aqueducts, had trained a number of men for mili- 
laiy M’ork. Yet tlm rapidity with which the vast extent of lines necessary 
to enclose a great city like Capua was oomxilctcd, cmiiiot hut surprise us. 
Thrive lines were secured by a double wall, and care was taken to supply 
the bosiogera with provisions. 

The consuls for tlic next year (211 n,(\) were not allowed to supersede 
A]qnuK and Fulvius : to them was left the glory of completing ^YeU what 
they had Avell begun. 

'When the Gnpunns found themselves blockaded, tlicir spirits fell, and 
they again sent an urgent message to irunnibal. In an assault upon tlio 
Roman linos, he was beaten off with loss. And now only one hope remained. 
It was possible that, if ho Ihrcnlcncd Rome itself, the besieging army might 
he locallcd to defend the i'a]ulnl. Accordingly, ho sent tho Capunns notice 
of his imrposc by xncuns of a pretended deserter, and the next morning tho 
proconsuls saw his camp on Mount Tifutn cmplj*. They thought, iirohnhly, 
that he had returned to ilio soullu But they soon discovered tho truth from 
country jicoiilo, who came in full of horror to tell that Ilnunibnl’s wild Nuniid- 
ians and monstrous elephants were in full route for Rome. Fulvius sent 
word to the senate of this fearful visitation ; and tho opinion of Fabius was 
tmanimously adopted, that nno of the proconsuls should bo recalled to defend 
tho city with part of his army and tho city legions, while the other was left 
io maintain the blockado of Captia* Accordingly, Fulvius marched straight 
to Rome by llic Appiaii road, while llnnnlbnl took n circuitous route by tho 
iiortli, to avoid tho tiiick-siudded cities which might have barred liis passage. 
Fulvius, therefore, arrived nt Romo before Ilimuihal, and cncaiuped witliui 
SI mile or two of tlio city. Tlic consternation at Romo was in some meusuro 
quelled by the arrival of Fulvius ; and still more, ’when Hannibal himself, 
after riding up to the Collino pile, niul then skirting tho walls, was attacked 
by the old pioconsiil, and obiigcd to fall back upon his enmp. It is said 
tliat, whilo he lay there, tho land occupied by his camp vnis put up to sale 
and bought at a price not nt all below its value. Hnnnibnl laughed, and bade 
an auctionoer put up the silversmiths’ shops in tho Forum foi' sale. But 
though ho pul a hold face upon the matter, ho felt in his heart that ho had 
failed. Rome was ahlo to defend herself, and yet had left a sufHcLOUt force 
nt Gnima to contiinic tho blockiulc. 

The lino of his retreat is ns uncertain ns that of his advance. It is known, 
however, that ho coadiieled his army througli Apulia into Brutlium, wliich 
became thenceforth his headquarters in Italy. 
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Cato had no cause to despair of retaining life tinder the new tj’Taiiny, 
At an earlier period he had meditated, in such a contingency, seeking refuge 
ill retirement and philosophy. But liis views of the highest good had 
deepened and saddened with tlio fall of the men and tilings lie most admired. 
Ho now calmly persuaded himself that with the loss of free action the end of 
Ilia being had failed of its accomplishment. He regarded his career as pre- 
maturel3' closed, and deemed it his dutj’ to extinguish an abortive existence.' 
Caisar, when ho heard of liis self-destruction, lamented tliat he lind been 
robbed of the pleasure of pardoning him, and to his comrades in arms ho 
exhibited, according to the most credible accounts, the same clemency by 
which he had so long distinguished himself. But the same man who could 
now speak and net thus gcnci’ousl^', did not scruple, nt a later period, to 
reply to Cicero’s panegj’ric with a book whicli ho called the JLnti-Cato, in 
which ho ridiculed the sage’s vain pretensions, and scoffed at him for raking 
in his brother’s ashes for the golden ornaments of his pj're, for transferring 
to llortcnsius the wifo who liad bomo him ns man3' children as ho desired, 
and taking the widow to his arms again enriched with n magnificent dowrj'. 
Could the proud philosopher have anticipated a time wlicn tlio wantonnesa 
of power might sport unchecked with the good fame of its victims, he would 
have shrunk from such moral degradation witli greater horror than from liio 
servitude of the body.c 


SALUXTST’s COMPAHISON of Cil^SAll AXD CATO 

“After liearing and reading of the many glorious acliicvements wliich tho 
Roman people had performed at homo and in the field, b3' sea as well ns by 
land, I happened to be led to consider what had been the great foundation 
of such illustrious deeds. I knew that the Romans had frcqucntl3', with 
small bodies of men, encountered^ vast armies of tho encm3’' ; I was aware 
that thc3’’ lind carried on wars with limited forces against powerful sover- 
eigns ; that they liad often sustained, too, tho violence of adverse fortune ; 
3''et that, Avhile the Greeks excelled them in eloquence, the Gauls surpassed 
them in military glor3’'. After much reflection, I felt convinced that tlie 
eminent virtue of a few citizens had been the causo of all theso successes ; 
and hence it iiad happened that povcrt3’’ had triumphed over riches, and a 
few over a multitude. And even in later times, when the state had become 
corrupted b3’ luxury and indolence, the republic still supported itself, b3' its 
own strength, under the misconduct of its generals and magistrates ; when, 
os if the parent stock were cxliaustcd, there was ccrtainl3'' not produced at 
Rome, for man3' 3'ears, a single citizen of eminent abilit3’. Within m3'- recol- 
lection, however, tlicre arose two men of remarkable powers, though of ver3' 
different character, Alarcus Cato and Caius Caesar, whom, since the subject 
lias brought tliem before me, it is not m3' intention to pass in silence, but to 
describe, to the best of m3' abilit3', the disposition and manners of each. 

“ Their birth, age, and eloquence, were nearl3'' on an equalit3' ; their great- 
ness of mind similar, as was also their reputation, though attained by differ- 
ent means. Cajsar grew eminent b3' generosity and munificence ; Cato by 
the integrity of his life. Caesar was esteemed for his humanity and benevo- 
lence ; austercncss had given dignity to Cato. Caesar acquired renou'n by 
gii-ing, relieving, and pardoning ; Cato b3’ bestoiring nothing. In Caesar 

F]otus<i in Roman fasliion says: “ TTcaring ol tlio tlcfcat of his parly, ho did not hesitnto 
to die ; but even clicerfully, ns became a i%lso man, hastened his ovrn dcnth."J 
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Tiin last year's canipaigii was full of heavj’' discourngenicnt to the Romans. 
Syracuse haa been taken ; but Sicily remained in full revolt. Capua had 
ftillcu; but Tnrentum, nil except lltc citadel, was lost. The unmolested 
ninrcli of Hannibal to the walls of Rome showed that no part of Italy save 
tho fortified towns ami entrenched camps could bo called their own, so long 
ns tho Carthaginian general could lead his wild and lawless mercenaries 
whithersoever ho t>lcasccl. Tho loss of Spain lind placed before them the 
dreadful possibility that their great enemy miglit soon bo reinforced by 
numbers so largo ns to ninko him stronger than he had been since he crossed 
the Alps. 

It is evident that muttcringsof discontent were beginning to arise against 
Fubius and liis friends. Tho bitter lesson of Caniue had taught tho Romans 
the necessity of caution, and proved that, to net witli sncccss against Hanni- 
bal, they must net on tlio defensive. Rut was this system to last forever? 
'SVero they never to meet Hannibal in the field? Thoughts like these, no 
doubt, suggested the experiment of clocliug a popular consul for tho year 
210 IJ.C. WJien the votes of the prerogative cciitury were taken, it appeared 
that the men of their choice were old T. Manlius Torquatus, the conqueror 
of Sardinia, and that same T. Olncilius wlio had been ousted from his consul- 
ship five years before by bis uncle Fabiiis. Rut l^Innlius immediately rose 
and declined the consulship ; lie was, ho said, “old and nearly' blind : a 
general should be able to use liis own 03*05. TIie3'^ must choose other and 
better men.” Tho ccntuiy, after some hesitation, obe3*cd, and gave one of 
their votes for ^lurccllus, as no doubt Fahiiis and tho senate wished, while 
tho}’ hc‘.stowcd the other ujion M. Valerius Lasvinus, who had seiwed the 
state well in ISpinis. 

Valerius probabh* owed his choice to the fact that he was not disposed 
to submit to FahiusVnd Fulvius. An opportunity soon arose for showing 
this. As he passed Ihrougli Capua on his wa3' to Rome, tho Campanians, 
smarting under the rule of Kulviiis, iiesought him to let them follow in his 
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TUB KETURN TO BOMB 

Cresar sottied the affairs of Africa with Ins usual despatch, and sailed 
from Utica ou tiio fourteenth day of Aj>ril> 46 B>0. On his way to Italy, 
he stopped at Caralis, in Sai'dinia, The aid wluoh the island had afforded to 
Ms adversaiies famished him witli a decent pretext for extorting from the 
inhabitants large sums of money. At tho end of fclie same month he again 
weighed anchor; but the prevalence of onsterly winds drove him repeatedly 
to sliore, and ho at lost reached Rome on tho twenty-eighth day after his 
depsu-fcure fi-om tho Sardinian capital. TJie reports he received at this time 
of the revival of the mpublican cause in Spain did not give him much 
imeasiness. Cneius had been detained by siclmess in the Baleares, and the 
fugitives from tho field of Tlmpsus liad been almost nil cut off in their • 
attempts to reach the point to which their laet hopes were directed* The 
legionaries who lind mutinied against Cassius Longinus wore still either 
unsatisfied with tlieir treatment under tlie commander who had superseded 
Inm, or fearful of tlieir general’s vengoanco when a fitting opportunity should 
arrive* It was from Cresar^s own soldiers t!mt the invitation had gone forth 
to the republican chiefs to renew the struggle on llio soil of Spain. The 
spirit of the old commonwealth still survived in many of tlm toums of 
Bfctica; promises of support were fraely given; but the i-emnaut of the 
African armament was contemptible both in numbers and ability- Of all 
the haughty nobles who had thronged the tent of Pompey at Luceria or 
Thessalonioa, not one udth a name Icnoum to history remained in arms, ex- 
cept Labienus alone* Ho indeed had succeeded in making his escape from 
Africa, in company with Varus ; but the insurgents had olrcady placed tlmm- 
selves under the command of Scax>ulQ' RRd Aponius,ofilcors of their own, nor 
would they suffer themselves to be transferred from them to any other 
except the son of tho great Pompey. The extent to which the flame of in- 
surrection had spread was probably nnlcnomi at this time to Cmsar. He was 
impatient to reap at last the fruit of so much bloodshod, to assume the post 
of honour ho had won, and to work out tho principles and objects of so many 
years of anticipation, A distant and contemptible outbreak might he sub- 
dued without meeting it in person. Accordingly, 0, Hidius, an officer of no 
eminent reputation, was sent with a naval and military force to the succour 
of Trehonius, whom, however, ho found already expeued from las goveni- 
ment by the growing force of the new movement. 

Meanwhile Rome had sunlf, during tlio conqueror’s absence, into a state 
of torpid tranquillity- Tho univomal conviction th.it the dietatoris powr 
was irmUtlble had quelled all further hcavings of the spirit of discontent. 
Dolabolk had been gratified with a command in tho late campaign 5 while 
others, in whose fidelity and military akill he could rely, bad been left behind 
to overawe disaffection* The most illustrioos of tlie nobility having now no 
occasion to remain at Rome for the salce of paying court to a jealous ruler, 
had retired generally to their country seats ; but Cicero seems to have feared 
giving occasion for distrust if he mthdrew himself from the broad eye of 
public observation. Ho occupied himself, however, in Ins philosophical 
studies, and could rejoice that he had never, like so many of his conteinpo- 
taries when plunging into the excitements of political life, abandoned the 
literary pui'suits common to them in youth- While he still regarded tiic con- 
test In Africa with the sentiments of a true republican, he confessed witli 
a sigh that though tJie one cause vrtis assuredly tlie more just, yet the rictoiy 
of either would be equally disastrous. He probably held aloof from the 
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UlO noble oxiniiplo followed emulously by nil tlio people. So eager was tbe 
throng which pressed to tho treasury’ that the clerks were uuablo to make n 
full register of the imiiics. This patriotic loan (for it was intended that it 
should bo i*ciiaid Ijcrcnflor) saved the slate ; and it was oven more valuable 
in tho B]]lrit which it called forth, than for the actual relief which it afforded 
to the treasury. 

Xiio consuls now took the field, hlnrcollus arrived in Sainnium only to 
hear that Cn. Fulvius Ceutuinaliw, tho last year’s consul, had shared the 
hdc of his namesake and iwcdccessor, Cn. Fulvius Flnccus, and had been 
cut off willi the greater part of liis army, Tho relics of this force were 
sent to bo added to the remains of the army of Canine, which tho relent- 
less frciuilc still kept ill banishment in Sicil3^ Mnrcellus cautiously ad- 
vanced to Venusia, and so dogged Ilamuburs footsteps that ho was unable 
to stiiUc another blow. The town of Snlnjiia in Apulia — whore lived a 
lad}* whom llnnnibal loved too well and who is said to have more than 
once detained him from the field — was betrayed to ^larecllus, as Arpi 
had been to Fulvius, and was another example of the nltcrcd feeling of tho 
Italians. 

T-jcvinus, im lia.s above been laonlioncd, was enabled b^’ a stroke of good 
luck to linisii the war hi Sicili* with ease and credit; and he rctuniod to 
Rome accompaiiiGd h\' tho rcdouhtublo Muiin. Ilcforc he left Sicily he had 
sent over his ilcot to examine the coasts of Afriua, The ollicei* despatched 
on this service learnt that the Carthaginian govcrnnient wore actively en- 
gaged in collecting troops to bo placed under Ilnsdrubars connnnnd for a 
second inva'^ion of Ital}' from tho north ; lie immediately forwarded this 
intclHgcnco to tho consul at Rome. The senate in alarm ordered L;ovinus 
to i-olnni instanth’ to his province without waiting to preside at tho comitia. 
lie was to name n diutator for that purpose, and tho person submitted to 
him for nomination was old Q. Fulvius, tlio govuinor of Capua. Ijoevinus, 
liowovcr, i*e fused to name his personal 01101113% upon which the ruling parb3' 
1‘ofcried the mat let* to the ])COpl(% who pcremptoril3* ordered the consul to 
name Fulvius, and no one else. Ihil Liovinus, to avoid this necessity, had 
nlretid3‘ left Itoine. and the fatlier.s were obliged to send for Marccllus to 
cNecute their orders. When tho old dictator held llic comitia, the preroga- 
tive tribe gave its vote for Fulvius liimsclf and Fnbius, An objection was 
taken b3’ two of the tribunes, that a presiding magistrate could not allow 
him*ielf *^to be olceled. Uni this, like many other ordinances, was overruled 
at this critical season b)' the senate, and tlio election proceeded. The next 
3Tar was to see llnnnibal confronted with the lliiue men reputed to be the 
ablest coinmaudein in Rome— — Fubius and Fnlvins the consuls, and Marcol- 
lus ns proconsul. It was liopcd that 113’ (heir united cfforls the 01101113' might 
he crushed before the arrival of llnsdruhal and his Spaniards. 

Hut tho result was not equal to exiicctatinii. In the very outset of this 
year llie levies were dcln3’ed b3’ a circunistance which looked even 

more threatening than the financial dlfli cullies of the previous 3’car. The 
J«:itin colonics now thirl3’ in iiumhcr, have been iiiciilujticd as the chief stays 
of Roman power in (he mibjecl districts of Ital}’. 'riiC3' had hitherto borne 
llie toils and cxi>cnses of the war unrepiniiigl3'. What then was the alarm 
of the eonsuls and the Kcniilc, Avhen twelve of the thirl 3' oiicnly declined to 
comph* with the requisition to furnihh their contingents for the armies of 
this \*car. 1’iie refusal was duo in part no doubt to oxliaustioii and 
pove!l3' ; but it was parti}' caustMl by anger at Ibe fact that nioMi of the 
dcTeatcd soldiLM-s of Centuinahis laid}' banished to Sicil}* wcic citir.cns of 
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Meanwhile, Fnlvius Jmil rcturiicil to ilio lines round Cniniu, full of 
exultation. Tinio wore on, and famine began to oi>iireas the wi'clohed 
inlinbitnnls. IIow long tlio desperato rcsistunco was prolonged wo^ know 
not. But at IcngUi it ax^pcared manifest that biirrcndei* must cnsiio within :t 
few hours ; upon wliicli Vibiiis A^irrius, one of tho insurgent chiefs, gave 
a splendid bajjquct to all senators who w'onld pai'takc of it. Twenty-seven 
came, and when the feast was over, a i>oisoncd cni> went round, in which tlio 
guests ijlcdged their host. They went home to die ; and next morning the 
cit3' was surrendered. Tho savage old Fnlvins dctcrinincd lowrealc a. bloody 
vengeance ujion tho leaders of the insurgents. Fivo-and-twenty weic sent 
to Calcs, to Tcaiixim oight-and-twonty, llioro to await their doom. In vain 
Ajjpins ideaded for milder nic.asures. l^'iilviiis heeded no intercession. On 
the morning after tho capture, ho rode in iicrsnn to Tcannm, and saw all the 
jirisoners beheaded. lie then g.'diopcd off to Gales ; but when Ibo xn-isoiiers 
tljci’o were being bound, a messenger from Itonio broiiglit him letters from the 
senate. lie i>ut them into his bosom, and ordered the executions to |7roceed : 
nor till all the heads had fallen, did ho oxieii tho Ictleis, which contained 
orders to reserve tho prisoners for tho judgment of tho senate. Othcr.s of 
tlic chief men were imprisoned, and all the commoner sort were sold into 
slavery. Tlio city itself, was confiscated to Itomc. 

Tlie fall of .S3*racnso and Cajinn had given a decided sni>erioril j* to tho 
’Roman arms. Yet, though Hannibal was at iircscnt so weak that he could 
not leave the south, nor give effectual snceour to his Camj}anian allies, there 
were man3' causes to give him hopes of retrieving his fort lines. 'J'hc diver- 
sions made b3' Alulin in Sicil3' had proved most successful, and it was not till 
a 3'C.sr later tliat the c.aii^-c of Carthago in that island "uas betra3'cd. Though 
tho citadel of Tarentum still held out, that great cit3' itself, with all Magna 
Gra^cin, cvccxit Rhegiuin, had joined linnnibal : and he lived in ho|ic that at 
length Philiii of Maccdmi would come over to opjiosc the common cncm3'. 

Now also lie looked with confidence to Sx^ain. For a long lime tho 
successes of the Scii>ios had cut off all hoire of succour from his bi other 
Ilusdrubal. The successes continued, notw'thslanding the arriv.al of Alago 
with reinforcements from Carthago ; 1110113* of Ccltiborian tribes enlisted 
under their banners, eager to trN* a ebangu of masters ; S3'pliax, a xirinco of 
the Niimidians, formed an alliance with them, and lhe3’ seemed thus carl3' to 
have formed the design of carr3'ing the war into Africa. In the \*car 212 
ii.c., the same wbieh witnessed the lall of £53'raonse and the iiivesliiiont of 
C.apua, the two brothers entcitaiiied high hopes of a successful caiux>aign. 
Cn. Scixiio marched against Hasdrnb.il, the brother of Hannibal ; Publius 
directed bis course against .a second C.'irtbnginian 01*1113*, under Mago. But 
the Celtibcriaiis 111 the arin3* of Cneius deserted : and the Roman xtroconsul 
was in full letroat, when he hc.ard timt his brother Piihlins had been surjirLscd 
and slam with a great xiortion of his arm3'. Tho united Carthaginian armies 
now threw themselves on tlie lotrcating arni3* of Cn. Scix>io. lie fell fighting 
bravel3*, with most of his oflicers. The remains of the Roman armies we 10 
collected b3* a brave knight, 113* iminc H. Aiarcins. But for the time the 
defeat and death of the two Sciiiios gave back to the Carthaginians all that 
tlie3* had lost in Spain since the departure of Hannibal. 

Tho road now Ia3' open for Ilasdmbal to le:ul a large force to tho assist- 
ance of his brother in ltal3'. Notwithstanding his losses, no Roman general 
had dared to meet him in a fair field of biiltlo since C.anncC. AYIiat might 
ho not hope when lnrgcl3* reinforced ? It belongs to tho history of tho next 
period to show how irromcdiabl3' llicsc hopes wore blighted.*^ 
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BclouB that tt largo l>ody of Numidian liorso V'cre lurking in the woods below. 
In a moment the consuls were surrounded. Hatcellus was run through by 
the spear of one of these wild horsemen, and fell dead from his horse ; Cris- 
pinus escaped mortally wounded to his camp. As soon as Hannibal heard 
of tliis great stroke of good luok he hastened to the scone of conflict, and 
saw witli Ins own eyes his ablest antagonist lying dead before him. Ifis 
conduct proved tlie true nobility of his nature. He showed no triumph; 
but simply drew the gold ring from the dead man’s Anger, saying: “There 
lies a go )d soldier, but a bad general.” Ho then ordered the corpse to re- 
ccivo a soldier’s burial. Like ms father Hamilcar, he 'warred not with the 
dead, hut with the living. 

Gi'cnb was the oonstemation at Rome wlmn intdligence of this unto'ward 
event arrived. The consul Crispinus lived just long enough to bo carried in 
n litter to Capua, where he was on Roman ground, and could therefore exe- 
cute the command of the senate to name a dictator. He named old MacliuB 
Torquatus. But no attempt was made to molest Hannibal again this year. 
Torquatus only exorcised his office in holding comitia for the election of new 
consuls. The occasion Avas a grave one. Never before, since the beginning 
of tho I'cpublic, had she been bereft of both her consuls at one blow. But 
in order to uuderstand the full importance of tlie choice now to be made, it 
must be mentioned that Hasdrubal, tho brother of Hannibal, had alx’cady set 
out upon his march from Spain, and in a short time might be expected to 
arrive in Italy. 

All notice of the Spanish War since the death of the two Scipios has pur- 
posely' been deferred. Here it will be enough to say, tliat soon after that 
event, the senate, well understanding the importance of maintaining the war 
in Spain, had endeavoured to retneve theu* losses in that quarter ; and in 
211 n.o. young P, Soipio, the hero of the latter part of the ■war, had accepted 
* tho dangerous command left vacant by his father and uncle. In the next 
cliaptcr notioo will be taken of his splendid sueoesses duriug the three years 
Avliich had passed. But these successes had not served to divert Hasdmbal 
from liis purpose. This general had collected an army of tried soldiers, 
which he skilfully carried through tho heart of Spain, and, crossing the 
P^'renees near Baj'onne, entered Gaul by the pass which is now threaded 
by tho high-road from Paris to Madrid. By this dexterous movement he 
eluded tho vigilance of the Romans, who knew not whither he was gone. 
But towards the close of the present year news came from the friendly 
people of ^larseillcs, to the effect that Hasdrubal had arrived in Aquitania, 
and intended wintering in Gaul, as the season was too far advanced for the 
safe passage of the Alps. 

Such were the grave circumstances under which Torquatus summoned 
the people to elect consuls for the year 207 b.o. 

It might have been thought that the ablest patrician to be found was 
M. Valerius Ltevinus, who was still in Sicily. Not only had he restored 
that province to order, but had laid in large stores of provisions for the 
Italian armies, and had assisted in other ways in lightening the expenses of 
the war. But the senate distrusted him : they had not forgotten the con- 
tumacious way in which lie had quitted Rome, rather than name a dictator 
at their bidding. They therefore turned their eyes on C. Claudius Nero, 
a man of known enorgj% who had seiwed now for many years under Fulvius 
and hrarccllus. Ho had been sent to Sliain at the first nows of the disasters 
tliere, and remained in command till <bo appointment of young Scipio. All 
men agreed that Nero should be the }'af rician consul. But who was to be his 
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term of years, or captives taken in war, or lastly public criminals. But 
CsBsar was, perhaps, the first to cncoiirage private citizens to make an exhi- 
bition of their skill and valour in these mortal combats. He allowed several 
men of equestrian rank, and one the son of n pzmtor, to demean themselves 
in tiie eyes of their countrymen by this exposure to the public gaze. It was 
only when a senator named Fulvaus Setinus asked permission thus to prosti- 
tute his dignity, tliat the dictator was nt last roused to restrain tlie growing 
degradation. 

If the people of Home ^Ye^e sliooked at the bloodshed which they wore 
invited to applaud, it seems that they were offonded also at the vast sums 
which wore lavished on these ostentatious spectacles. They would have 
preferred, perhaps, that the donativo to themselves should Imvc been ^'cater, 
and the soldiers even exhibited symptoms of discontent and mutiny in con- 
sequence. No instance of Cassar^s profuse expenditure excited greater 
admiration than his stretching a silken awuing over the lieads of the specta- 
tors in the Circus. This beautiful material was brought only from the 
farthest extremity of India, and was extremely taro and precious at Rome 
at that time. Three centuries later it was still so costty that n Komnu 
emperor forbade his wife the luxury of a dress of the finest silk umnixecl 
witii a baser fabric. But a more permanent and worthy object of imperial 
expenditure was the gorgeous Forum of which Cmsar had long since laid tlic 
foundotion witli the spoils of his Gallic Wars. Between the old Roman 
Forum and the foot of the Quirinal, he caused a large space to bo enclosed 
with rows of marble corridors, connecting in one suite halls of justice, cham- 
bers of commerce, and arcades for public recreation. In the centre was 
erected a temple to Venus the ancestress, the patroness for whom Ctesmt Itad 
woven a breastplate of British pearls, nnd whose name ho had used as his 
watchword on the days of hie greatest victories. He now completed the 
series of his triumphal shows by the dedioatiou of this fnvouritc work. It 
remained for centuries a conspicuous monument of the fame and magnifi- 
cence of the first of tlie Crosars. His successors were proud to cluster now 
arches and columns by its side, and bestowed their names upon tlic edifices 
they erected in connection with it. Finally, Trajan cut through the elc- 
'vuted ridge which united the Capitoline with the Quirinal, and impeded the 
ftirfchcr extension of the imperial forums. Ho filled the hollow udth a new 
lunge of building^, occupying ns much ground as the united works of his 
predeceshors in this quarter. The depth of his excavation is iudionted, it is 
said, by* the height of the pillar which bears his name. 


THK LAST CAMPAIGK 

Our review of the dictator's proceedings in the discharge of his civil 
functions must be postponed, but only for a moment, to relate the short epi- 
sode of his last military exploit. The despatches of his lieutenants in Spain 
represented that province as rapidly falling into the hands of the republican 
faction. Varus and Labienus had escaped &om Africa, and joined tho 
standard under which Scapula marshalled the disaffected legions in Spain. 
Cneius Poxnpeius h.ad also issued from his retreat in the Balearic Isles, and 
as soon as he appeared in their camp ever}* chief of the oligarchy ^Ya^ved his 
own pretensions to the command in deference to the man who represented 
fhe fame and fortunes of tlieir late leader. Yet Scapula had tho confidence 
of the soldiers, Irabienus was an officer of tried ability and reputation, and 
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given Htinnibal much assistance. In the eventful year of Cannro they had 
out off tho consul-oleot Postiimius, and still dranh mead out of his skull. 
But since then they had remained quiet ; and Varro, witli a single legion at 
Ariminum, had sufficed to watch them. And now they seem to have given 
Haadrubal indifferent support, so that tho time he spent at Placentia must 
have been nearly thrown away. 

Before he left lus lines at Placentia, he sent off six couiders, four Gauls 
and two Nuniidians, to inform his brother of his intended I'oute. Hannibal, 
incnntiine, had been constantly on the move — — marching from Bruttium into 
Lucan h, from Lucania into Apulia, from Apulia again into Bruttium, and 
t hen oiicc more bock into Apulia. We cannot but admire the skill with which 
he eluded Nero, \Yho pursued him with a double army of four legions. Yet it 
was one of tlieso marches that accidentally proved the ruin of his cause. The 
couriers despatched by Hasdrubol from Placentia made their way into Apulia, 
but unfortunately arrived just when Hannibal was absent in Bruttium. 
They attempted to follow him, but missed their way, and fell into the hands 
of the prretor stationed on Uie Tnrentine frontier. That officer immediately 
sent oil the despatches found upon them to Nero at Canuslum. An inter- 
pretci* was procured, and the whole plan of tlie enem^^'s campaign was 
revealed to the consul. Hasdrubal told his brother that he intended to 
advance along the Adriatic, by way of Ariminum, and proposed that tliey 
should join forces in Umbria, in order to march upon Rome. Nero’s deter- 
mination was soon taken. Legally, he had no power to quit his district in 
southern Italy, but in this emergency he resolved to set all forms at defiance. 

He picked out six tliousand foot and one thousand horse, the flower of his 
army, and gave out tliat he would march at nightfall on a secret expedition 
into Lucania. As soon as it was dork, he set out ; but the soldiers soon dis- 
covered tlnit Lucania was not their destination. They were marching north- 
ivnrds to\Ym‘d8 Picenum, and they found that provisions and beasts of burden 
were ready for them all along the road, by the consurs orders. As soon as 
ho was well advanced upon his march, he addressed his men, and told them 
that in a few days they would join their countrymen under Livius in his 
camp at Sena Gallioa in Umbria ; that combined they would intercept Has- 
drubal and his invading army ; that victory was certain ; that the chief share 
of tho glory would be theirs. The men answered such an address as soldiers 
should ; and every where, ns they passed, tlio inhabitants came out to meet 
them, pressing upon them clotlies, victuals, horses — all, and more than all, 
that they could want. In a week’s time they accomplished a distance of 
about 250 miles, and found themselves witliin a short distance of Sena. Nero 
halted till it vms dtwk, that he might enter his colleague’s camp unperceived 
by Hasdmbal. 

Nero had previously written to the senate, informing them of his march, 
and urging them to throw forward a strong force to defend the defile tlirough 
which the Flaminian road passes at Narnia, in case the consuls should be beaten 
by Hasdmbal. Answers had reached him, fully approving his bold design, 
and promising all suppoit. It was, therefore, with full confidence that he 
onlercd his colleague’s camp, and beheld the watch'-lires of Hasdrubal at not 
move than half a mile’s distance in front. His men were ^YaTmly greeted by 
their comrades, and received within the camp of Livius, tliat Hasdrubal might 
not observe tbe inoreaso of tho army. After one day’s rest, Nero urged imme- 
diate action, lest his absence from Apulia might be discovered by Hannibal, 
or his presence in Umbria by Hasdrubal. Accordingly, the two legions of 
Livius, the two commanded by tbe prtetor Porcius, together with Nero's 
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three hundred tnicuts wore broughfe into the public treasury. Not fewer 
than ten thousand Gauls and Gartbaginians fell in the engagement; and. 
about two thousand of the Homans. Some of the Carthaginians that were 
of eminent rank were taken alive ; the rest were destroyed in the action.^ 


ISBJOIOIKQ AT NBRO’S INHTJMjUTITY AKD TRIUMPH 

At Jtomo, as may bo well imngiued, the news of Nero’s march liad filled 
all heaxts with hope and fear. And now, after some ton days of inteiiBO 
anxiot}*, vague rumoxu's came tiuit a battle had been fought and won. Still, 
men feared to believe what they wished; and the anxiety rose higher and 
higher, till the officer in command at Narxiia sent home despatches to say 
that two liorscinon had arrived at that place from tlie field of hatUe with 
certain news of a great victory. So eager were the people, that the prietor 
had great difficulty in preventing the despatches from being seized and torn 
opi‘11 boforo the3" had been read in the senate. And when he brought them 
out from tho senate house, and read them publicly from the rostra, a burst 
of exultation broke from every tongue; and men, women, and oliildron 
thronged to tho tenmlcs to bless the gods for tlieir great deliverance. 
Thanks were dccroeu to tlie consuls and tlioir armies; three days were 
appointed for a public thanksgiving to the gods. Never was public joy and 

f ratitude more deserved. The battle of tho Metaurus was the salvation of 
and Horace spoke with as much historic trutli as poetic fervour when 
ho said that “then, bj* the death of Hasdrubal, then fell all the hope and 
fortune of Carthage.” 

Tho news was conveyed to Hannibal in a barbarous fashion. Nero had 
returned to his camp at Canusiuin as speedily as possible, and his lieutenants 
had kojit the secret so well that Hannibal had remained ignorant of his 
absence ; when one moraing a grisly head was throum into liis camp, and 
Hannibal Imew the features of his brother. Two prisoners sent in, and a 
laige hodj' paraded before the Koman camp, confirmed the dismal forebodings 
of tho general, and ho said with a heavy lieart that “ tho doom of Carthago 
was spoiccn.” This treatment of his brother’s remains was an ill retmii for 
tlic generosity shown Hannibal to tho corpses of his opponents; and 
Nero, by this act, forfeited all claim to admiration, except such as must he 
bestowed on a skilful general and a resolute man. 

Hannibal now retreated into Bnittium. Tho people of this wild countrj^ 
still ncaidy as wild os it was tlien, clung to his faUeu fortunes with unshaken 
fidelity. ITero he maintained himself for four years longer, almost more 
adiniiuhlc in adversity'- than in prosperity. Even now no Roman general 
uns able to gain a idctoiy over him; oven now ever^’’ veteran soldier 
rom, lined faithful to his great leader. But ho was driven into a corner, and 
stood lilcG a lion at b»'i3’ — still terrible, but without hope. Tlie wax* in Italy 
mitj* now be considered at an end, 

"The 'I'ictoiy of the hletaurns was lield to be an occasion for allowing a 
triumph to the 'idctorious generals. No triumphal procession had passed 
down tho S.icrcd Way and ascended to the Capitol since .ZSmilius Paulus 
and Livius Salinator had led up tho caiitivo Ill3u*ians in the 3'ear before 
iraimibars invasion. - AU former successes in tho war laid been but the 
recoveries of losses, all except the caxiture of S3'’raouse; and Marcellus was 
refused a full triumph then, because he loft tlie Sicilian War unfinished. 
But now there was no drawback. The two consuls met at Pneneste, and 
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time made furiously towards tlie enemy; he had scarce ad’V’anced ten feet 
but he had above two hundred darts thrown at him, some of which he 
avoided by bending his body, and others received on his buckler, when the 
tribunes ran with emulation to get about him, and the whole army thereupon 
charging with all their fury, they fought nil day -tvith divers advantage, and 
at lengUi towards the evening the victory fell to Cmsar, and it is reported 
that hereupon he was heard to say these words, * that he liad often fought 
for victory, but that now he had fought for life.’ 

“After the defeat, Pompeius’ men flying into Corduba, Cmsar, to prevent 
their escape thither, lest they should rally and renew the fight, caused the 
place to be invested by the army, where the soldiers being so tired that the^' 
could not work in the oirodinvallation, heaped up together the bodies and 
armour of the slain, which they kept piled up with their javelins stuck into 
the ground, and lay all night under that kind of rampire. Next morning 
the city was taken. Of Pompeius’ captains, Scapula setting up on a pile 
of wood burned himself ; the heads of varus, Lahienus, and other persons of 
quality were brought to Ccesar. As for Pompeius, he fled from the battle 
■with a hundred and fifty horse, bending his course towards Oarteia where 
his fleet lay ; he entered the port in a litter, and in the habit of a private man. 
But seeing the seamen had likewise lost all hopes, he threw liiinself in a little 
boat, in which as he was going out to sea, his foot tangling in the cordage, 
one of his people going to cut the rope, by mischance cut his heel, so that to 
cure his wound he was forced to go ashore at a small village, where hearing 
that Gfflsar’s horsemen were coming, he took his flight through a couutiy 
covered with thorns and briers, which added to his wound, so that being 
tired and sitting down at last under a tree, he was found by those who gave 
him chase, and slain, generously defending himself; his head was carried to 
Cmsar, who caused it to he buried. Thus j^says Appian] was this war ended 
by one only fight and contrary to the opinion of all the world.”ff 

Of all the leaders of the senatorial party, Sextus Pompeius was now the 
only survivor. He had made his escape from the field of Munda, and had 
an asylum in the wildest districts of the Hither Province. He had nothing 
to hope from the clemency of the conqueror, who had shown unusual bitter- 
ness against his family by the confiscation of their patrimonial estates, and 
was now preparing to celebrate his triumph over them as foreigners and 
enemies of the state. Thus driven to despair, he infused new spirit into the 
predatory habits among the tribes among whom he had taken refuge, and 
continued to defy the power of the provincial authorities. Oiesar occupied 
himself for some mouths in reconstituting the government of Spain, taking 
precautions for the entire subjugation of the party which had shown such 
vitality in that quarter. The battle of Munda was fought on the seventeenth 
of March, hut the dictator was not at liberty to return to Italy till Septem- 
ber, after an absence of ten months. 

The hostile attitude of the last of the Pompeians in Spain was not the only 
exception to the tranquillity which prevailed generally throughout the empire. 
In Gaul the Bellovaci had risen in arms ; hut this movement was expeditiously 
repressed by Decimus Brutus, the proconsul of the newly conquered province. 
In the extreme East, however, the repuhlicau party still continued to make 
head, under the leadership of Ciecinus Bassos. Their champion was an 
obscure knight, and their forces were insignificant, consisting principally of 
two legions which Bassos had seduced from their allegiance to Sextus Ctesar, 
the commander to whose care Syria had been entimsted by his kinsman. 
But the proximity of the Parthians, ever on the watch for an opportunity to 
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and courteonsness that made his name better loved in Spain than in Italy. 
Yet in some respects he was a true Soman. Notwithstanding the excesses 
charged upon Ins youth, he had long learned to control his passions abso- 
lutely, and to submit every desire to his own views of duty. Notwith- 
standing the grace and affability of his manner, he preserved a loftiness of 
deportment wliich kept men at a certain distance from him. Few shared 
his intimacy ; but where he gave his confidence, as to his friend G. Lselius, 
tliat confidence was complete and unreseiwed. 

One point in liis character calls for particular attention — the religious- 
ness of his Ufo. Never, from his first appearance in public, had lie been 
knouTi to undertake any enterprise without first resorting to the great 
temple on the Capitol, and remaining there for hours absorbed in devotion. 
TJic religion of Scipio might not be consistent ; yet, on the whole, it \rould 
he unjust to doubt that ho acted in reliance on the support of higher powers. 
In this lies the secret of liis character. T^t self-confidence, which prompted 
him to shrink from no responsibility, led him also to neglect the laws, when 
they seemed to oppose what he thought necessary. Every incident in his 
youth shows this confidence. Not to insist on the doubtful story of his 
saving his fathei’’s life, when he was yet n boy, we have seen him a tribune 
of the legions at the age of twenty, assisting to rally the broken remains of 
the army of Cannee, and barring the secession of the young nobles after that 
disastrous day. Three years after, we find him offering himself as candidate 
for the cumlo rodileship ; and, when it was objected that he was yet too 
young for the office, promptly answering, “If tiie people vote for me, tliat 
will make me old enough.’* And now, after the death of his father and 
uncle in Spain, we see liim modestly waiting till it was clear that no experi- 
enced commander w'ould claim the dangerous honour of succeeding them, 
and then bravely offering himself to the acceptance of the people. 


SOIPIO IK SPAIK 

Scipio arrived in ^nin late in the summer of 210, or perhaps not till the 
spring of 209 B.c. £te landed at Emporiie, with liis friend L»liu& and liis 
elder brother Lucius, urho accompanied him as legates. He found that the 
three generals commanding the Carthaginians in Spain — Hasdruhal and 
Mago, brothel's of Hannibal, and Hasdnibal, son of Giseo — were at discord 
one with another. Their forces loy scattered over a wide extent of country 
from Gades to Celtiberia ; and there seems to have been no disposition to act 
on tho offensive against the Romans. Scipio, taking advantage of these 
circumstances, determined to strike a blow which would confirm fiie enthusi- 
astic feelings of tho Roman people towards him, and would mark that a 
general had arisen w'ho would not rest content with the timid discretion of 
the Fabian jiolicy. By a bold stroke it might he possible to surprise New 
Carthage itself. His inirposo wns revealed to none save Lmlius, who sailed 
in command of tho fleet, while Scipio himself led his arm}'- across the Ebro, 
and arrived in an incredibly short time under the walls of the city. 

New Carthago lay on a hilly peninsula jutting out into a fine bay, which 
forms the harbour. On the land side its waDs were covered by a marsh or 
Ingooiu wliioh was overflowed by tlie sea, so that tlie place was oidy approach- 
able by a narrow ncclrof land between tlie lagoon and the harbour. On this 
neck of laud Scipio took up his position, entrenching himself in rear, but 
leaving tho front of his camp open towards the city. No time was to be 
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For blood. It is5 worth remarking that Oicoro, the most humane perhaps of 
his own party, Uio most moderate in sentiments, the fairest cstiroater of men 
and measures, could hardly persuade himself of the possibility of Cmsar 
abstaining from massacre. Such was tlie wise man’s reading of the history 
of lus countrymen ; and when at last he found that the conqueror meditated 
no such use of his victory, his heart, wo fear, still remained untouched, and 
ho never, perhaps, renounced the secret hope that Cicsar's opponents would 
prove less merciful than himself. 

Nor was the conqueror’s clemency confined to sparing the lives of Jiis 
opponents. He rcfinined from confiscation which bad been wont to accompany 
the edicts of his predecessors. The wealth indeed which was poured into Koine 
from the tribute of so many new subjects, and the plunder of so many tem- 
ples, rendered it more easy to practise this unusual liberality- It -was un- 
generous perhaps to make the estates of his great rival the chief exception 
to this rule of moderation. But Cicsar intended to brand ns rebels to con- 
stituted authority the men wlio renewed tlie strife after Thapsus, and this 
confiscation was meant, not as an insult to the dead, but as a punishment of 
tho living opponent. The name of the Great Pompey had already passed 
into tho shrine of history, and tlie victor was proud of closing the fasti of 
the republic with so illustrious a title. Far from approving the precijiita- 
tion of his flatterers in removing the statues of Pompey and Sulla, he caused 
them to bo restored to their places in front of the rostra, among the cfligics 
of the noblest champions of the free state. Towards the institutions of the 
commonwealth he evinced a similar spirit of deference. He sought no now 
forms under which to develop his new policy. Sulla had attempted to 
revive the aristocratic spirit of the ancient constitution by overthrowing tlio 
existing framework of the Laws ; but the popular dictator, in laj’ing the 
foundation of a more extensive revolution, studied to pvcscr\'o it intact. 
While making himself an autocrat in every essential exeroiso of power, ho 
maintained, at least in outward seeming, nil the institutions most opiioscd to 
autocracy, the senate, the comitia, and tho magistracies. But he had long 
before said tliat the republic was no more tbim a shadow, and these very 
institutions had long been merely the instruments by which tyrants had 
worked out the ends of their selfish ambition. 

Cicsar now was fully aware that ho could sway tlio Roman world un- 
checked by the interference of a senate, two-thirds of which perhaps were 
nominees of his own. Under the sanction of an organic law he had raised 
the number of tho assembly to nine hundred, thus degrading tho honour by 
malting it cheap ; and he still more degraded it in tho 03 'es of tho proudest 
of the citisens by pouring into it his allies from the provinces, his soldiers, 
and even, if wc may believe their bitter sarcasms, the captives wlio had 
just followed liis car of triumph. Tho Romans exercised their ivits on 
these upstart strangers losing themselves amidst the forcste of columns Avliich 
thronged the public places, and placards -were posted recommending no good 
citizen to guide them to the senate house. This servile council, with less 
respect for appearances than its chief, would have given him the right 
of nominating to all curulc and plebeian ofiices, to the entire abrogation of 
the electoral prerogatives of the people. But Cmsar declined to destroy the 
last shadow of liberty, assured that no man would venture to sue for a 
magistracy -without his consent. He contented himself with recommending 
certain candidates to the suffrages of the people, and these recommendation.s 
were equivalent to commands. Moreover the senate had imposed upon the 
elected the obligation to swear before entering on their ollice, that they 
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The Carthaginian generals wore quite unable to make head against the 
well-earned popularity of the youthful Roman. Hasdrubnl Barca attempted 
to retake Now Carthage by surprise, but in vain ; and the 3 ’^ear 208 b.o. found 
him loo busily engaged in preparing for his Italian expedition to act with 
energy against the Romans. All Spain north of the Bretis (Guadalquivir) 
was relinquished ; but nt length Hasdmbal found himself ^liged to give 
battle at a place called Bmcula, near that river. The Romans won the day ; 
but the Carthaginian commander made a skilful retreat, leaving his camp 
and baggage in tlie hands of the enem 3 \ Hasdmbal now drew back into 
Lusilnnia, leaving his bi-othor Hago and Hasdrubal, son of Cisco, to cover 
the bordoxu of tlmt distrio^ which with the province now called Andalusia 
WDi*© the oni 3 ^ parts of Spain left to the Carthaginians. Meanwhile he him- 
self crossed the Tagus, and marching northwards (as we have seen) by waj's 
unknown to the Romans, crossed the Pyrenees near the shores of the Ba^' of ^ 
Biscay'. Scipio was informed of his intentions to pass into Ital}’, and had 
expected him to follow the course of his brother Hannibal. Rut in the 
beginning of 207 B.c., while he was lying upon the Ebro, he heard that 
ills able opponent had eluded him, and was already in the heart of Gaul. 

In that year tlio Oarthaginians made great efforts to retrieve their falling 
fortunes. I*” rosh forces were sent from Africa, and young Masinissa, son of 
Gala, a powerful Numidian chief, also took the field with a large body of his 
formidable horsemen. Scipio himself did not appear in the south till late in 
the season, when ho found that his brother Lucius, with his legate Silanus, 
had kept the Oarthaginians in check. But the news of the hletaurus had 
reached liini, and he burned with eagerness to eclipso the glory of Nero. 

Late in this year, therefore, or early’ in 205, Scipio with his whole force 
prepared to pass the Bmtis and bring the enemy to action. The Cartha- 
ginians, confident in their numbers, were equally ready, and their united 
forces boldly faced the enemy. The place of Uic batue is unknown ; its 
name is variously given ns Silpia or Elinga. But the result is certain. 
Soipio’s victory was complete ; the whole Carthaginian army was broken and 
dcstroj^ed; its scattered remains took refuge behind the uudls of Gades, with 
Hasdrubal Gisco and Mago ; while the wily Masinissa entered into secret 
negotiations with the Romans. The senate, therefore, at the commencement 
of the year 206, had to congratulato the people not only on seeing Italy almost 
delivered from the army of Hannibal, but also on the important fact that all 
Spain, except the town of Gades, was in the hands of the Roman armies. 

But Scipio regarded Spain as a mere stepping-stone to Africa. Here, 
and hero only, ho felt convinced, could the war be concluded. Already Va- 
lerius Lmvinus had made descents upon the African coast, and found the 
country nearly ns defenceless as in the days of Agathocles and of Regulus. 
Scipio determined not to return to Rome till lie had laid the train for an 
imnision of Africa ; and tlien, with the confidence that marked his whole 
career, ho would offer liimself for the consulship, and force the senate to 
allow him his o^Yn way. 

At that time the country to the west of the Carthagiuiau territory, from 
Bona to Oran, was kuoum by** the name of Nuznidia ; and tlie Numidians 
themselves were divided into two gi*eat tribes, the eastern Numidians or 
Masicsylians, and the western or Massydians. Of the Mastesylians, Syphax 
was king ; his capital being Girta, now well known under the name of Con- 
stantine ns the cliief fortress of Algeria- Gala, father of Masinissa, was 
ruler of tlie Mossylians ; and Scipio had already entered into negotiations 
with Masinissa. But ^lasinissa had not y'ct any power of his own ; while 
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What then tvere the objects to wliioh Caesar proposed to direct tliis enor- 
moos accnmidation o£ powers ? His cherished scheme for tho amalgamation 
of the various elements of the empire was necessarily slow in progress. Ho 
did not seek to precipitate it by violent measures.^ 

f^m bis last triumph to his death was somewhat more than five months 
(October, 45 B.c.~March, 44 B.C.): from his quadruple triumph to the 
Spanish campaign ivas little more than four months (Jnne-Septemhor, 46 
B.c.}. Into these two brief periods were compressed most of the laws which 
bear his name, and of which we 17111 now give a brief account- The evils 
which he endeavoured to remedy were of old standing. His long residence 
at Home, and busy engagement in all political matters from early youth to 
the close of his consulship, made him familiar with every sore place and 
with all the proposed remedies. His own clear jud^eut, his habits of 
rapid ^cision, and the unlimited power wbicb bo held, made it easier for 
him to legislate than for others to advise. 

The long wars, and the liberality witlx which he had rewarded his sol- 
diers and we people at his triumphs, had reduced the treasury to a low 
ebb. He began by revising the register of citizens, prinoipally for tlio pur- 
pose of abridging the list of those who were receiving monthly donations of 
grain from the treasury. Numbers of foreigners bad been irregularly placed 
on the list, and he was able to reduce the list of state paupers resident in or 
near Home fi-om 320,000 to less than half that number. The treasury felt 
an immediate and a permanent relief. 

But though, for tins purpose, Caesar made severe distinctions between 
Homan citizens and the foreign subjects of the republic, no ruler ever showed 
himself so much alive to the claims of all classes of her subjects. Other 
popular leaders had advocated the cause of the Italians, and all free people 
of the peninsula had in the last thirty years been made Homans: but no one 
had as yet sboum interest in the claims of the provincial subjects of Home, 
except Sertorius, and Ms object was rather a transference of power from 
Italians to Spaniards, than an incorporation of Spain with Italy. Ctesar ivas 
the first acknowledged ruler of the Homan state who extended his view 
beyond the politics of the city and took a really imperial survey of tlic vast 
dominions subject to her 8 wa 3 '. Towards those who were at tvar with Homo 
he was as relentless as the steruest Homan of them all ; but no one so well 
as be knew bow ** to spare the submissive ” ; hardly any one except himself 
felt pleasure in sparing. All the cities of Transpadano Gaul, already Latin, 
W'ere raised to tlie Homan franchise. The same high privilege was bestoAved 
on many communities of Transalpine Gaul and Spain. The Gallic legion 
which he had raised, called Alauda from the lark wliich was the emblem on 
their arms, was rewarded for its services by the same gift. All scientific 
men, of whatever origin, were to be allowed to claim the Roman franchise. 
After his death a plan was found among his papers for raising the Sicilian 
communities to the rank of Larin citizens. 

The imperial character of the great dictator's government is sfcrougly 
shown by Ms unfulfilled projects. Among these was the draining ‘of the 
Pontine marshes, the opening of lakes Lucrinus and Avemus to form a 
harbour, a complete survey and map of the whole empire — plans afterwards 
executed by Agrippa, the minister of Augustus. Another and moi-e memo- 
rable design Avas that of a code of laws embodying and organising the scat- 
tered judgments and precedents which at that time regulated the courts. 
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crucified them in sight of the town. Tliis brutal and treacherous act forfeited 
his last claim oil the Bympathies of the people of Gados. They surrendered to 
the Bomnns, while Hngo sailed off to the Balearic Ides, and occupied himself 
in preparing a descent upon the coast of Italy, as a last chance of relieving 
his illustrious brother. 

The soil of the Spanish peninsula was now completely cleared of the Car- 
thaginians, and Scipio prepared to return to Rome. Tfiree yeai*8 before, ho 
had left liis country amid the hopes and expectations of all men. He now 
returned, having more than fulfilled those hopes and expeotatdous. His friend 
Lmlius had been sent home to announce his first great success ; his brother 
ljucius had lately arrived to prepare the senate and people for the speedy 
arrival of the hero ; and no one doubted that at the approaching eleotions 
Scipio would be raised to the consulship by the unanimous voice of the people. 


SCIPIO RETURNS TO ROME 

It was towards the olose of the year 206 b.o. tliat he returned. The 
senate met him at the temple of Bellona ; hut refused him a triumph on the 
ground that he had not held any regular magistracy during hia absence. He 
therefore entered the city, and offered himself candidate lor the consulship. 
Every tribe united in giving him tlieir suffrages, though he was not yet thirty 
ycav3 old. But tlie common rules of election had been neglected throughout 
the war, and no difficulty seems to have been raised on the score of age. 
His colleague was F. Licinius Crassus, who was pontifex maximus, and there- 
fore unable to leave Italy. AVhatever foreign enterprise was undertaken 
must foil to the lot of Scipio. He lumself was at no pains to conceal his 
intention of carrying the war into Africa ; and it was generally understood 
tliat, if the senate refused leave, he would bring a special bill for the purpose 
before the people. Fnbius, with Fulvius and the old senatorial party, vehe- 
mently opposed these bold projects. But the time was gone by when they 
could use the votes of the people against an enterprising consul, as they had 
done some years before against Lievinus. The senate was fain to compromise 
the matter by naming Sicily as his province, with permission to cross over 
into Africa if he deemed it expedient. They refused him, however, the 
additional levies and supplies which he required. But the Etruscans and 
other Italians enthusiastically volunteered to give all he wanted. Yet lie 
was unable during the year of liis consulate to make any attempt on Africa, 
and was continued in his command as proconsul. 

The enemies of Scipio made one more attempt to thwart his African 
enterpriso. Hearing that the citadel of Locri had been taken by Q. Plemin- 
ius, who commanded as proprsetor in Bruttium, but that Hannibal had come 
to the relief of the place, he left his province without heritation, and sailing 
into the harbour of Locri obliged the Carthaginian to retire. Pleminius ivas 
no sooner left in command there than he indulged in gross and brutal out- 
ages, not only against the people of Locri, but against such Romans as 
ventiu’ed to oppose liis will. Scipio was appealed to, but declined to interfere, 
desiring the Locrians to lay their complaints before the senate at Rome. 
Tliese complaints arrived early in tlie year 204 B.c,, and old Fabius again 
loudly inveighed against the presumptuous audacity of his young rival. 
He ended his speech by proposing that he should be deprived of nis command. 
Other complaints wei*e made against Scipio — that by going to Locri ^ had 
transgressed the limits of his province, as he had done before by visiting 
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patrician hotises. Sucli a mighty -work had already been contemplated by 
Cicero, as the hopeless ^*ision of the pliilantliropist and philosopher j but 
Cajsar’s practical sagacity saw that it not only ought to be done, but could 
be done, and doubtless had he but lived ten or twentjr years longer, he 
would have anticipated by six centuries the glory of the imperial legislator 
Justinian. 

Another work of equal utility but fortunately of much smaller compass 
was the reformation of the calendar, and this it was given to the great Julius 
to effect, and to call after his own name. The Roman year, even before the 
time of Crosar, ought to have equalled on the average 8 06 days and six 
hours ; so near had the astronomers of the period of Numa already arrived 
to the real length of the earth’s revolution round the sun. This year had 
been calculated on a basis of 354 days, with the intercalation every second 
year of a month of twenty-tu'o and twenty-three da^’-s alternately ; but an- 
other day had been added to the 354 to make an odd or fortunate number, 
and to compensate for this superfluous insertion the number of intercala- 
tions was proportionally diminished by a very intricate process. The sim- 
plicity of the original arrangement being thus violated, great carelessness 
had soon prevailed in making the requisite corrections. In course of time 
the pontiffs, to whose superior slrill the guardianship of the calendar had 
been entrusted, had shrouded their science in a veil of religious, mystery-, 
and turned it to political or private ends. They commanded the intercala- 
tion of a month arbitrarily, when it suited them to favour a partisan who 
desired the extension of his year of office, or the postponement of the day on 
which his debts should become due. They abstained from the requisite in- 
sertion at the instance of some provincial governor, who was anxious to hasten 
his return to the enjoyments of the capital. This control over the length of 
the civil year, as well as the power of proclaiming the days on which busi- 
ness might or might not be transacted, had become an engine of state in the 
hands of the oligarchical government, with which the pontiffs were for the 
most part politically connected. The grievance had lately become intoler- 
able. In the distracted state of public affairs and amidst conflicting personal 
interests, the pontiffs had abstained from intercalating since the year 62, and 
had even then left the civil calendar some weeks in advance of the real time. 
Since then each year had reckoned only 366 days, and the civil equinox had 
got eighty days in advance of the astronomical. The consuls accordingly, 
who entered on their office the 1st of January, 47, really commenced their 
functions on the 13th of October. The confusion hence resulting may be 
easily imagined. The Roman seasons were marked by appropriate festivals 
assigned to certain fixed days, and associated with the religious worship of 
the people. At the period of harvest and of vintage, for instance, seasonable 
offerings were to be made, which it was no longer possible to offer on the 
days specifically assigned for them. The husbandman rejected the use of 
the calendar altogether, and depended on his own rude observations of the 
rising and setting of the constellations. 

Csesar had acquired a competent knowledge of astronomy, in which bia 
duties as chief of the pontiffs gave him a particular interest. He composed 
himself a treatise on the subject, which had long retained its value as a 
technical exposition. T\^ith the help of the astronomer Sosigenes, he 
recurred again to the simple "calculations of Numa, and was content to dis- 
regard the discrepancy, which he conceived perhaps with Hipparchus to be 
more trifling than it really is, between the length thus assigned to the year 
and the true period of the earth’s revolution. In the course of centuries 
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nble force, and persuaded Sypbax, liis son-in-law, to lend liis aid in relieving 
Utica. Soipio was encamped on a headland to the eastward of this town, 
on a spot wiiioli long retained tlie name of “ the Corneliau camp,*’ where the 
ruins of his entrenchments are still to be traced | and the Carthaginians 
hoped that they might hlookade him here both by laud and sea. Scipio re- 
mained quiet the whole ^Yintel^ except that he amused Sypliax by entering 
into negotiations for peace. But iliese negotiations were carried on to masE 
a design, which, as spring came on, he was enabled to put in practice. He 
observed that Hasdrubal occupied one 

camp, and Sypbax another. The huts 

occupied by the Numidians were formed ! 
of stakfs wattled and thatched with reeds; 
and the quarters of the Carthaginians, 
though somewhat more substantial, con- 
sisted solely of timber. Scipio contrived 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
plan and die]) 0 SLtion of these camps ; and 
when the time for the execution of his 
design was arrived, he suddenly broke off 
the negotiations, and told Sypbax that all 
thoughts of peace must be deferred till a 
later time. 

On the first dark night that followed, 
lie sent Lmlius and Masinissa against tlie 
camp of Sypbax, while he moved himself 
towards that of Hasdrubal. Masinissa 
obtained an eas^* entrance into the lines of 
his oountr^'mon, and straiglxtway set fire 
to their mfiammablo habitations. The 
unfortunate men rose from their beds or 
from tlieir wine-cups, and endeavoured 
to cxtinguisli the flames. But the work 
had been too well done ; and as they 
attempted to escape, they found tliat 
evciy avenue of the camp ws beset by 
enemies. Eire was behind them, death 
by the sword before ; and though Sypbax 
escaped, his army was destroyed. The 
same fate befell Hasdrubal. On the first 
alarm, he conjectured tlie trutli, and made 
off, leaving liis men a prey to Scipio. 

Wlion morning broke, the Homans pur- 
sued the fugitives 5 and it is not too much to say that the whole force on 
wlucli Carthago depended for safety was cut off in lliis horrible way. The 
recital makes the blood run cold. Yet neither the act itself, nor the duplic- 
ity by whicli it was carried into execution, were ever thought to cast any 
slur on the fair fame of Scipio. 

The Carthaginian senate were ready to give up matters as lost. But at 
this juncture ten thousand Celtiberinns landed in Africa and offered their 
Ber\’icc 3 to Sjqjhax ; and this prince was persuaded by the entreaties of his 
wife Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal Cisco, to renew the struggle. 
Hasdrubal also exerted himself to collect a new army ; and in the course of 
thirty daj’s the two allied generals appeared on the great plains, which lie 
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about seventy or eighty miles to the southwest of Utica and Carthage, 
ScipiOt leaving lus fleet and a division of his array to continue the blockade 
of Utica, advanced to give them battle without delay. Tlio Ooltiberians 
made a stout resistance ; but, being deserted by the rest of the army, they 
were entirely cut to pieces, Hasdmbal fled to Ooi-thage, Syphax to his own 
kingdom ; bo that the whole ooimtry was loft to tlio mercy of the Romans. 
Soipio advanced to%var^ Carthago, I'ccciving the sitbmiBsion of the different 
towns by which he passed. Encamping at Tunis, within sight of tho capi- 
tal, he awaited the submission of the government. 

Meanwhile Lsolius and hlnsinissa, \yith the Italian and Numidian cavalry, 
pursued Syphax to Cirtu. The unlucky king made a faint show of 
resistance ; but he was defeated, and his capital surrendered at discretion. 
Masinissa now received his reward, and was i)roclaimcd king of all Numidia. 
AVlien he entered Cirta, he was met hy Sophonisha, formerly’' his betrothed, 
and now the wife of his rival. Her charms melted his heart ; and fearing 
lest Scipio might claim her as his captive, to lead her in triumph by Uio side 
of Syphax, he took the bold stej) of inorrying her at once. Scipio sent for 
the young chief and rebuked him sternly for venturing to take possession of 
a Roman captive. Masinissa felt that ho was unable to protect his unbappj* 
bride ; but, resolved that at least she should Imvo the option of escaping 
from the degradation of a Roman triumph, ho sent 3icr a cup of poison, tell- 
ing her that lierein lay hor only possible deliverance. She look tlio x^otion, 
saying that she accepted tim nuj^tial gift, and drained it to the dregs. 
When the tragical fate of Sophonisba reached tiic cars of Scipio, he feared 
tliat he had dealt too Itarshly with his Kumidian ally. lie sent for him, and, 
gently reproving him for bis haste, lie jiublicly presented him with tlio most 
honourable testimonies to liis bravery and iidclity which a Roman gcnei'al 
could bestow. In the delights of satisfied ambition and the acquisition of u 
powerful sovereignty, INlasinissa soon forgot the sorrows of Soplionisba. 

While Scipio remained at Tunis, tho Carthaginian fleet made an attack 
on the Roman ships in the harbour of Utica, and gained some advantage. 
Intelligence also I’cacbed the government that Mngo, on landing in Italy, 
had been welcomed by the Ligurians and a portion of tho GauLs, and had 
lately taken position on tho Po with a considerable force. Here, ho^vevcr, 
he was encountered by a Roman army and defeated after a severe struggle. 
^Ingo, himself wounded, took refuge among the Ligurians, who still remained 
faithful to his cause. 

Ambassadors were now despatched by the Carthaginians to Romo to 
treat for peace, while orders were sent to llannibal and Mago to return with 
sucli forces ns they could bring. Mago obeyed the orders immediately, but 
died of his wound upon the jiassagc. Hannibal also with bitter feelings 
Xn*ex)ared to obey. For sixteen 3 *cars liad tho indomitable man maintained 
himself on foreign ground ; and even now the remains of liis veteran army 
clung to him with desperate fidelity. Ho felt that, so far ns he was con- 
cerned, he had been more than successful ; if ho had failed, it had been tho 
fault of that ungrateful country, which liad left him long years unsupported, 
and now was recalling him to defend her from tho enemy- Wliat Scipio 
was now to Carthage, that might Hannibal Imve been to Romo. Still Ijo 
saw that no advantage could be gained by remaining longer in Italy : lio 
therefore bade farewSl to the foreign shores, so long his own, and set sail 
for that native land which had not seen liim for nearly forty years. 

Great was the joy at Rome when the news came that their dire enemy 
had been at length compelled to leave the shores of Italy, A public thanks^ 
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giving wns decreed ; snoriiices offered to nil tQie great gods of Home, and 
the Roman games, which hod heen vowed by Marcelhis in liis Inst consul- 
sliip, were now at longtli performed. It was at this moment of triumph that 
the Cnrtluigininn ambassadors arrived. The senate received them (^inauspi- 
cious omen 1} in the Temple of Bellona. Lrovinus moved that they should 
bo at once dismissed, and that orders should be sent to Soipio to push on the 
war with vigour. After some debate, his proposition was adopted. The 
close of tho year 203 n.o. therefore rendered it certain that the war must be 
decided by a trial of strength between the two great generals, who, each 
triumphant in his own c^coi*, had never yet encountered each other in 
anus. About the same time old Fnbius died in extreme old age. Ho has 
tho nif rit of iii-st successfully opposing Hannibal ; but his somewhat narrow 
mind, and tlio jealous obstinacy which often aocompanies inorcasing years, 
j)rovontcd him from seeing that there is a time for all tilings ; that his own 
policy was excellent for xetrieviug the fortunes of the republic, but that the 
weakness of Plnnnibal loft the ffold open for the bolder measures of Soipio. 

Ilunnibal landed at Loptis, to the south of Carthage, with his veterans; 
and thciicc marching noHhwards, took up his position on the plain of Zama, 
within five days’ niaroli of Carthage. Scipio, early in the year (202 
ndvnnocd from Tunis to meet him ; and finding that the Cartliaginiau 
general had sent spies to ascertain his strength, he ordered them to be led 
through his camp, and bade them make a full report of what the^*^ had seen. 
Hannibal felt that ho had to deal witli a superior force, led by a general 
only second in ability to himself. His own veterans were few in number j 
the remaitidor of his army were raw levies or allies little to be trusted ; the 
Kuinidian horse, his main arm in Italy, wore now arrayed against him under 
t)]G enterprising hlnsinissa. lie therefore proposed a personal conference, 
in the faint hope that ho might effeot a treaty witli Scipio. But it was too 
late. The generals parted from their conference with feelings of mutual 
esteem, and prepared to decide tho fate of the civilised world by battle.^ 


THE DATTLK 01' ZAAIA DESOJlinED BY BOIiYBIUS 

On the following daj^ as soon as the dawn appeared, they drew out their 
forces on both sides and prepared to engage ; the Carthaginians, for their 
own safety and the possession of Africa ; ^le Romans, for the sovereignty of 
the whole, and for universal empire. Is there any one that oan forbear 
to paiiso at this part of the story or remain unmoved hy tho relation? 
Never were thora seen more warlike nations ; never more able generals, or 
more completely exercised in all the art and ^sciplino of war ; never was a 
greater prize proposed by fortune than that which was now laid before the 
combatants. For it was not Africa alone, nor Italy, that waited to award the 
Goiiquoroi's, but the entire dominion of the whole known world. And this, 
indeed, mis not long afterwards th- event. 

Scipio drew up liis army in battle in tho following manner : He placed 
in tlio first lino tho llnstati, leaving intervals between the cohorts. In tlio 
second, tlio Prinoipcs ; but posted their cohorts, not, as tho Roman custom 
was, opposite to the intervals, bnfc behind the cohorts of the former line and 
at a considerable distance from them, on account of the great nuniber of 
elephants that were in the Carthaginian army. Last of all, in the third line, 
ho drew up the Triarii. Upon the left wing he stationed Caiue Lrolius, 
'with the cavalry of Italy; and Mnsinissn and tho Numidians upon the 
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There is no feature of Roman life perliaps which we can regard with so 
much satisfaction as the tone of habitual intercourse among public men at 
this period. The daily conflicts at the bar or in the Forum to which they 
were trained, would have only embittered their feelings towards one 
another, had they not been accompanied by the humanising influence of 
social discussion on topics of literature and philosophy. The combination 
of these two habits seems indeed to foim the best discipline of society, 
imparting to it earnestness without violence, and a masculine courtesy far 
removed from servility and adulation. The records of Roman debate pre- 
sent us with hardly a single scene of personal altercation, while the private 
reunions of the most eminent statesmen arc described to us as full of modest 
dignity and kindly forbearance. To this pleasing result every school of 
philosophy contributed; but none of them perhaps studied so well as the 
Epicurean the science of making society agreeable. To this school both 
Cmsar himself and most of his personal friends professed their adherence. 
The circle of his intimates comprised: Cornelius Balbus, an acute man of 
business ; Asinius FoUio, a devoted student ; A. Hirtius, who like his master 
both fought, wrote, and talked well ; C. Oppims, full of gentleness and 
affection; C. Matins, thoughtful, generous, and disinterested. To these 
may be added Vibius Pansa, a lounger and a good liver, yet neither incap- 
able of office, nor inexperienced in action. Antony, the gayest of boon 
companions, has alreadj' been mentioned; but under the garb of good 
fellowship, he hardly concealed the most intense selfishness, and of all 
Caesar’s friends he alone stands open to the suspicion of intriguing against 
the life of his patron. Among these men and others of similar stamp Caesar 
unbent from the cares of empire, and often abandoned himself without 
restraint to the enjoyments of festive mirth. With little wit of his own 
he was amused bj’ the witticisms of others, even when directed against 
liimself, and treasured up every caustic remark which fell from the lips 
of Cicero, whose patriotism, relieved from the fear of impending proscrip- 
tion, now exhaled itself in malicious pleasantries against the policy of 
the dictator. At table indeed, surrounded by companions addicted to 
the grossest self-indulgence, Cmsar was distinguished for his moderation. 
Cato had said of him long before, that of all the revolutionists of the day 
he alone had come sober to the task of destruction. But his amours were 
numerous, and their character peculiarly scandalous ; for his countrymen 
still professed to regard tJie corruption of a Roman matron ns a pub- 
lic -wrong, while his attachment to a foreigner, such as Cleopatra, was 
denounced as a flagrant violation of religions and social principles. 

In religion the Epicureans were sceptics, and Gmsar went farther and 
openly professed his unbelief. Tlie supreme pontiff of the commonwealth, the 
liead of the college whence issued the decrees wliich declared the will of 
the gods, as inferred from the signs of the heavens, the flight of birds, and 
the entrails of victims, he made no scruple in asserting before the assembled 
fathers that the dogma of a future state, the founda-tion of all religion, was 
a vain chimera. Nor did he hesitate to defy the omens which the priests 
were especiaUy appointed to observe. He gave battle at Munda in despite 
of the most adverse auspices, when the sneriflees assured him that no he.art 
was found in the victim. “I will have better omens,” ho said, “when I 
choose.” Yet Csssar, freethinker as ho was, could not escape the general 
thraldom of superstition. We have seen him crawling on his knees up the 
steps of the temple to appease an indignant Nemesis. Before the battle of 
Fharsalia he addressed a prayer to the gods whom he denied in the senate. 
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Koman army; tlie battle of Thrasymeuey against Flnminius, and that of 
CanntDy against ASmilins. The action in which we are now ready to engage 
is not to be compared with tliose great battles, with respect either to the 
miniher or the courage of the troops. For, turn now your eyes upon the 
forces of the enemy. Not only they are fewer; they scarcely mate even a 
diminutive part of the numhers against which we were then engaged. Nor is 
the difference less with respect to oourage. The former were troops whose 
sti’engtli was entire, and who had never been disheartened hy any defeat. 
But these before us are either tlie children of the former or the wretched 
remains of those very men whom we subdued in Italy, and wlio have so often 
fled before us. Lose not then upon this occasion the glory of your general 
and your own. Preserve the name which you have acquired, and conumi the 
opinion which has hitherto prevailed, that you are never to be conquered.” 

When the generals had thus on both sides harangued their troops, and the 
Numidian cavahy for some time had been engaged in slrirmishing against each 
other, all things being now ready, Hannibal ordered the elephants to be led 
against the enemy. But the noise of the horns and trumpets, scuuding to- 
gether on evoiy aide, so affrighted some of these beasts that they turned back 
with violence agjunst their own Numidinns, and tlwew them into such ^s- 
ordor that jMoslnissa dispersed without mudi difSoult}' tliat whole body of 
cavalry which was on the left of the Cnrtbnginiim arjuy. The rest of the 
elephants, encountering with the light-armed forces of the Romans in the 
space that was between the annies, suffered much in the conflict, and made 
great havoc also among the enemy ; till at last, having lost all courage, some 
of them took their way through tlie intervals of the Roman army, which 
afforded an open and safe passage for them, ns Scipio wisely had foreseen ; 
and the rest, directing their course to the right, were clmsed by darts from 
the cavalrj*, till they were driven quite out of the field. But as Uiey occa- 
sioned likewise some disorder upon their own right wing in their flight, 
Ltelius also seized that moment to fall upon the Carthaginian cavalry ; and 
having forced them to turn their hacks, he followed closely after them, while 
Mnsinissn, on his side, was pursuing the Numidian cavalry with no less ardour. 

And now the heavy-armed forces on both sides advanced to notion with a 
slow and steady pace, those troops alone excepted whidi had retumed with 
Hannibal Lrom'ltnljs and which remained still in the station in which they 
at first were placed. As soon as they were near, the Romans, shouting all 
together, according to their custom, and rattling tlieir swords against their 
bucklers, threw Uiemselves upon the enemy. On the otiier side, the Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries advanced to the charge with confused and undistinguish- 
able cries. For as they had been drawn togetlier, ns we have said, from 
different countries, there w*as not among them, as the poet expresses it 
IV, 437): 

" One voice, one lan^ftge found ; 

But sounds discordant as their various tribes.*' 

In this first onset, ns the combatants were so closely joined tlint they were 
unable to make use of their spears, or even of their swords, and maintained 
the action iinnd to hand and man to man, the mercenaries, by their boldness 
and dexteritjs obtained at first the advantage, and wounded many of the 
Romans ; but the latter, assisted by the excellence of their disposition (md 
the natiire of their arms, pressed forward and still gained ground, being 
supported bj' the rest of tlieir own army, who followed and encoiu*aged them 
fimn hehindk 

«, vot. r. V 
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Once “when tlie senators came in a body to communicate to liim tlieir 
decrees in bis lionour, be omitted to rise from bis seat to receive them. 
Bnlbus, it was said, the upstart foreigner, bad ^jlucked him by the sleeve 
and bade him remember that be ivjis tbeir master. It was reported that 
be bad called Sulla a fool for resigning the dictatorship. But while the 
lines of his domestic policy were yet hardly laid, and every institution in 
Home still demanded the pressure of bis moulding band, Ciesar himself 
was dreaming of foreign conquests, and sighing for bis accustomed place 
at the bead of bis legions. Tlie disaster of Carrbaj, yet unavenged, might 
furnish a pretext for war, and the influence of jMithridates, it might be re- 
membered, bad extended from the Caspian and the Euxine to the bead of the 
Adriatic. He conceived, v/e are assured, the gigantic project of first crush- 
ing the Parthians, and then returning across the Tanais and Borysthenes, 
subduing the barbarians between the Caucasus and the Carpathian Mountains, 
and assailing the Germans in the rear. Cleopatra, who felt herself more 
secure of her admirer in the provinces than in Rome, would doubtless lend 
her influence to urge him on. The republicans in the citj’^ were not perlinps 
less anxious to remove him to a distance, and launch him on a long and dan- 
gerous enterprise. At the close of the year 45 he directed his legions to 
cross the Adriatic, and assemble in Illyricnm, there to await his omi speedy 
arrival. He contemplated an absence of considerable duration. He pro- 
vided beforehand for the succession of consuls and prmtors for the two 
following years. On the 1st of January, 44, he entei'ed upon his fifth consul- 
ship, in which he associated himself with Antony. At the same time he 
obtained the designation of Hirtius and Fansa for 43, of Hecimus Brutus and 
Munatius Plancus for 42. The prmtors appointed for the year 44 were 
sixteen in number, and among them were M. Brutus and Cassius. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE CONSPIEAOY 

The destined heir of Ccesar's imperium was already in the camp at 
ApoUonia, taking lessons at the same time both in arts and arms under the 
care of the ablest teachers. This young man was Caius Octavius, the son of 
Cajsar’s sister’s daughter, who, now beginning liis nineteenth year, gave 
splendid promise of future excellence, marred only by the extreme delicacy 
of his health, which had hitherto prevented him from seeking distinction in 
the field. The favour with which his great-uncle regarded him had induced 
him to demand the mastership of the horse, but this had been refused him as 
a distinction beyond his years. Cmsar, however, had promoted his family 
from the plebeian to the patrician class, an honour wliich he had accorded to 
a few gentes, whose names were of great antiquity, among wliich was the 
Tullian, to which the character of Cicero had imparted so much new lustre. 
He had allowed it, moreover, to be understood uiat he was about to make 
the young Octavius his own son by adoption, to bequeath to him the bulk of 
bis patrimony, and the dignities which the senate had declared hereditary in 
his family.^ These dignities indeed were not associated in the mind of the 
Romans with any ideas of succession. It was difficult for them to conceive 
tlie descent of the dictatorship from the hands of mature experience to those 
of untried youth, or the establishment in the sphere of a pai*ticular family of 
the tribunician power, the free gift of the sovereign people. It was natural 
for them to conclude that their hero was intent on securing a title, the only 
recognised title, on which according to their notions a dynasty could be 
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rear of tlio armyt lio called back tlie Hastati from the pursuit, and di*eur them 
up in order, as they returned, in the forepart of the ground upon nrhich the 
action had passed, and tlie emposito to the centre of the enemy. He then 
comnianded the principes iina the Triarii to close their ranks, to 'form a wing 
on cither aide, and to advance over the dead. And when these troops, hav- 
ing surmounted all tlie intermediate obstacles, were come into tlio same line,' 
with the Hastati, the notion was then begun on both sides with the gi'eatest 
eagerness and ardour. As the numbers were nearly equal, as the senti- 
ments, the courage, and the arms on both sides were the same, the battle 
remained for a long time doubtful ; for so obstinate was tiie contention that 
the men all fell in the place in which, they fought. But Lmlius and hlasinissa, 
returning back from the pursuit of the I'outed cavalry, arrived most provi- 
dentially in tlie voiy moment in which their assistance was chiefly wanted, 
and fell upon tlie rear of Hannibal. The greatest part, therefore, of his 
troops were now slaughtered in their ranks ; and among those that fled, a 
very sinaO number only wore able to escape, as tliey were followed closely by 
tho cavalry through an open country’. Above fifteen hundred of tlie Bomans 
foil in tlie action ; but on tlie side of tho Cartliaginians, more than twenty 
thousand were Icillcd, and almost an equal number taken prisoners. Such 
M'ns the battle between Hannibal and Scipio, — the battle which gave to the 
lioinaus tho sovcrcignt}' of the world. 

When tho action was ended, Publius, after ho had for some time pursued 
those that fled, and pillaged tlie camp of the Carthaginians, returned naok to 
his own camp. Hannibal, with a small number of horsemen, continued his 
retreat without stopping, and ariived safe at Adrumetum, having performed, 
upon tills occasion, all that was possible to he done by a brave and experi- 
enced general. For first, ho entered into a conference with his enemy, and 
endeavoured by himself alone to terminate tlie dispute. Nor was this any dis- 
honour to his former victories, but showed only that he was dif&deut of fortune 
and willing to secure himself against the strange and unexpected accidents 
which liappcn in wai*. In tlio battle afterwimls, so well had he disposed 
things for the notion, that no gcnoiul, using even the same arms and the same 
order of battle as tlio Romans, could have engaged them witli greater advantage. 

Tho order of tlie Romans in battle is very diffloulb to be broken, because 
tho whole army in general, as well as each particular body, is ready always 
to present a front to their oncmios on which side soever &ey appear. For 
tho cohorts by a single movement turn themselves together as the occa- 
sion requires towards tho side from whence the attack is made. Add to 
this that their arms also are well contrived both for protection and oflence, 
tlioir bucklers being largo in size, and their swords strong, and not easily in- 
jured b}' tho stroke. Upon tliese accounts, tliey are very terrible in action, 
and are not to be conquered without great difficulty. But Hannibal opposed 
to each of these advantages tlie most effectual obstacles that it was possible 
for reason to contrive. Ho liad collected together a great number of ele- 
phants, and stationed them in tho front of his army, tliat they might disturb 
the order of the enemy and disperse their ranks. By posting the mercenaries 
in tho first lino, and tho Carthaginians afterwards in a line behind them, he 
hoped to disable Uio Bomans by fatigue before the battle should he brought 
to tho last decision, and render their swords useless by continual slaughter. 
As he had thus placed tho Carthaginians also between two lines, he compelled 
them to stand, and, ns the poet has said {Iliads IV, 480) : 

" Foivcd titcin by strong uccessity to fight. 

However loth.*' 
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seemed most to merit his confidence. Among them were doubtless some whose 
Jiopes of i?refcmcnt he Imd disappointed. But such was not Urn case with 
Dccimus Brutus, who liad x^eceivod from hhn tlio government of tlie Cisalpine, 
and was already designated as ilio consul of a future year. Such wasnot tlie case 
wth Treboiiius, who had just quitted the consu^Iiip for the administration 
of Asia. Bnsilus, Casca, and Cimher had all received greater or less merles of 
the dictator’s favour. Yet all these men xxow joined in Iho intrigue against 
his life. Had they really loved the republic better than their impeintor, 
and x'egarded him as a tyrant and a traitor, they should not have accepted 
tlie highest offices at Ills hands. But even the chiefs of the opposite party 
betra3"etl no reluctance to profit by his generosity- It was not the needy or 
disappointed among them, but those wliom ho had honoured and promoted, 
Avho now raised their hands against him. The most active conspirator, and 
perhaps the author of the design, was C. Cassius, who had xacently been 
appointed pxtotor. The cry of liberty and tlxe republic, wdxich was in the 
months of all his associates, could hare little real xnAuoncc on the sentiments 
of Cassius, wdiose avowad Epicurean }>x-inciples, no less ihnii his late political 
conduct, might vouch for his indiuerenco to parfcj'. *‘I prefer,” he had 
written to Cicero, “ our old and clement master Cmsar to the ferocious upstart, 
the son of Pompe3^” But he was b^" nature vain and vindictive ; liis temper 
fluctuated between mean subservience and rude independence. His sharp 
and acrid humour had not escaped the observation of Ctcsar,by whom the pale 
and lean ware accounted dangerous, and wdio loved, as he said, the compan.}r 
of tlie sleek and light-hearted. 

Tlxe conspirators required the charm of a popular name to sanction their 
projected t3‘Tanmcide. M. Junius Brutus, the neplicw of Cato, pretended to 
trace liis descent from a third son of the founder of the republic, whose elder 
brotlxers had perished, as was well luiown, childless by tlic nxc of the Ixclor. 
II is mother Serviiia derived licx' lineage from the renowmed Alialu, the sla^'or 
of Spurius Sloxlius. But far from inheriting the zeal of his progenitors, 
the ISrutus of the expiring republic had acquiesced in Omsar’s xisurpation 
with less apparent reluctance than perhaps anj” other member of the Pom- 
peian party. Despondent in her hour of distress, he had been the last 
to join, the earliest to desert the unfurled banner of tho republic. After 
Pharsolia, he was the first to seek refuge in Uie camp of iho victor ; in tlxe 
cit}^ he was the foremost to court the fxuendskip and claim tho confidence of 
the dictator. 

He zealously served his interests tho discliarge of important offices ; 
nor did he blush to govern Cisalpine Gaul for Ccesar, while liis uncle still 
held Utica against him- A feeble panegyric of iho sturd3' sage wliom lie Imd 
abandoned wl^e he affected to adopt his principles and emulate his practice, 
seemed to Bmtns a sufficient tribute to his virtues. He had divorced his 
consort Claudia to espouse the philosopher’s daughter Porcia, a woman of 
more masculine spirit than his own. But thus doubl 3 ' connected witli 
strength and virtue, Brutus had failed nevertheless to acquire the firmness 
■which natui-e had denied him. While professing the character of a student 
he still courted public life for the sake of its emoluments. The countenance 
of Caesar raised him to an eminence which pleased and dazzled him, while liis 
uncle’s renown seemed also to shed a light upon him, and liis VAnit3»' was 
excited by a saying, possibly n jest, ascribed to Csesar, implying that of all 
the Komans he was the worthiest to succeed to supreme power. The weak- 
ness of liis ohameter ma3' be estimated from the means emplo3’ed to work 
npon him, A bit of paper affixed to the statue of the ancient Brutus wiili 
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TJjat tlio Cartlmginians should restore all that they Imd taken unjustly 
from the Homans during the continuance of the truce. That they should 
Kend back all the prisoners and deserters, that Iind at aii^' time fallen into 
their linnds. Tliafc they should deliver up all their long vessels, ten triremes 
only excepted ; and likewise their elephants. That they should not make 
uTir at any time upon aii3' state out of Africa, nor upon an^' in Africa, with- 
out the consent of the Homans. That they should restore to King Alasi- 
nissa the houso^ lands, and cities, and everj’thing besides tliat had belonged 
to him, or to his anccstoi-s within the limits which should, hereafter be de- 
clared. Tiiafc fcliC3r should furnish the Homan army with com suflicicnt for 
three niontliB, and pay also the stipends of the troops, till an answer should 
bo received from Homo confirming the conditions of the treaty*. That tlioj' 
should 1x13’ ten thousand talents of silver in tlie course of fift3’ 3'cars, bring- 
ing two hundred Kuboic talents every 3'ear. That, os a sccurit3' for their 
fidoUt3% they should give a hundred hostages which should be chosen by the 
Homun general out of all their youth, be^'oen the ages of fourteen and of 
thirtj" years. 

As soon as Publius had finished the recital of these articles, the ambassa- 
dors returned in haste to Carthage, and reported the terms that u'ero pro- 
posed, Upon this occasion, when one of the senators was going to object 
to the conditions and had begun to speak, Hannibal, it is said, stepped tor- 
ward, and taking hold of tlie man, dragged him down from his seat. And, 
when the rost of the senate appeared to bo much displeased at an action so 
injurious to the customs of that nssembl3% he again stood up and said, That 
he might well he excused, if his ignorance bad led him to offend against any 
of their established foims. That the}' teew that he had left his countiy 
urhon he was only nine 3’’ears old and had now returned to it again at the ago 
of more than fort3'-five. He entreated them, therefore, not so much to con- 
sider whether he had violated any custom, ns whether he had been moved 
b3' a real concern for the distressed condition of his country. That what he 
had felt upon that account was indeed the true cause of his offence. For 
that it appeared to liim to he a most astonishing thing, and altogether pre- 
posterous, that an3' Carthaginian, not ignorant of all wliich ilieir state in 
general, as well as particular men, had designed against the Homans, should 
not ho ready to worship his good fortune, when, having fallen into their 
power, he now found liiiuself treated hy them with so great clemenc3'. That 
if the Carthaginians had been asked hut a few days befoi'e what their coun- 
tr3' must expect to suffer if they should he conquered by the Romans, they 
would not have been able to make any answer, so great, so extensive were 
the calamities wliioh were then in prospect. He begged therefore that they 
would not now bring the conditions into any debate, but admit them with 
unanimous consent; offering sacrifices at the same time to the gods, and 
joining all together in their prayers, that the treaty might be ratified by the 
Roman people. This advice appeared to be so sensible and so well suited 
to the pi'csent exigency, that the senate resolved to consent to a peace upon 
the terms which have been mentioned, and immediatol}' sent away some 
ambassadors to conclude the treat3'. 

Not long niter this time [in the beginning of the 3'cai 201 B.C.], Publius 
Scipio returned to Rome from Africa. As the greatness of his aotions 
had raised in men a vor}' high and general expectation, ho was surrounded 
b}' vast crowds tipon his entrance and received b3'’ the people with the 
greatest marks of favour. Nor was this only reasonable, but an act also of 
nooessary dut3'. For they who not long before had not so much as dared 
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by the augurs to beware of the icics of Alarch ; and. these predictions had, 
probably, wrought on the mind of his wife, Calpurnia, so tlisit, on the night 
that preceded that dreaded day, her rest was broken by feverish dreams, and 
in the morning her impression of fear was so strong, that she earnestly be- 
sought her husband not to stir from home. He liimsclf, we arc told, felt 
himself a little unwell; and being thus more ready to be infected by suiier- 
stitious fears, he was inclined to comply with Calpiirnia’s wishes, and allowed 
some part of the morning to pass away, and the senate to be already assem- 
bled, iidthout liai’ing as j'et quitted his liousc. 

At such a critical moment as this the conspirators wore naturally wide 
awake to every suspicion ; and becoming uneasy at liis delay, Hccimus 
Brutus was sent to call on him, and to x^ersuade him to attend the scnaic 
by urging to him the offence that he would naturally give if he appeared 
to slight that body at the very moment when they were preparing to 
confer on him the title of king. Decimus Brutus visited Cjcsar, and being 
entirely in his confidence, his arguments were listened to, and Ciesar set out 
about eleven o’clock to go to the senate house. When he was on his waj- 
thither, Artemidorus of Cnidus, a Greek sophist, who was admitted into the 
houses of some of the consiiirators, and had there become acquainted with 
some facts that had excited his suspicions, axipronchcd him with a written 
statement of the information which be had obtained, and putting it into his 
hand, begged him to read it instantly, ns it was of the last importance. 
Ceesar, it is said, tried to look at it, but ho was prevented by the crowd 
which pressed around him, and bj* the inuncrous •writings of various sorts 
that were presented to him as he passed along. Still, however, he held it in 
his hand, and continued to keep it there when he entered the senate house. 

ISlark Antony, -who was at this time Crosar’s colleague in the consulship, 
was on the point of following him into the senate, when C. Treboniiis called 
him aside, and detained him without, by professing to desire some conversa- 
tion with him. It is said that some of the conspirators had wished to include 
him in the fate of Cmsar ; but Brutus had objected to it ns a pieec of unncc- 
essarj’’ bloodshed ; and when it was remembered that he liimself, not long 
ago, had proposed to Trebonius the verj’ act which thc3’’ were now about to 
perform, thex' consented that his life should not be endangered. Meantime, 
ns Gajsar entered the senate house, all the senators rose to receive him. Tlio 
conspirators had contrived to surround his person in the street, and they now 
formed his immediate train as he passed on to the curulc chair, which lind 
been prepared, as usual, for his reception. That chair liad been placed near 
the pedestal of a statue of Pompey the Great ; for the building in which the 
senate was assembled had been one of Pompey’s public works ; and it is said, 
that Cassius, labouring under the strong feeling of the moment, turned himself 
to the image, and seemed to implore its assistance in the deed which was to 
be perpetrated. 

When Cresar had taken his seat, the conspirators gathered more closely 
around him, and B. Tillius Cimber approached him as if to offer some peti- 
tion, wliich he continued to x’^ess wth vehemence when Cajsar seemed 
unwilling to grant it, and the other conspirators joined in supporting his 
request. At last, when Caisar appeared impatient of further importunity, 
Cimber took hold of his robe and pulled it down from his shoulders ; an 
action which "was the signal agreed upon ■u'ith his associates for commencing 
their attack. It is said that the dagger of P. Casca took the lead in the 
work of blood, and that Ccesar, in the first instant of surprise, attcmxitcd 
to resist and to force his way thi'ough the circle which surrounded him. 
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the son on the threshold, of manhood, who bore the features of his father. 
But flattering as this choice w'as to the father, it was fraught with danger to 
the son. It certainly put him at the head of the arm}*, but it (lid not endow 
him with the authority W'hich hedges a royal heir or one empowered b^- gov- 
ernment to hold a liigh position in the state ; he was placed in the difflcult 
situation of cither compensating for this drawback by his own personality or 
gradually becoming the tool of a licentious soldiery. 

This danger was increased by the character of the troops which chose 
him, whose will was undirected by the moral force of patriotism, and unin- 
spired with the desire for freedom ; they were brought together only by a 
coniino.i desire for loot. But Hannibal succeeded by his own force of char- 
acter in giving a moral turn to this mass, in disciplining them, and imbuing 
them wiUi the spirit of militoiy honour. He not only dared to impose the 
greatest fatigue upon the troops, but always remained tlieir master; and 
even in the supreme effort of crossing the Alps not a sound of complaint or 
coAvardice is recorded in history — and such a difficult march is an infallible 
test of military discipline. Hannibal, therefore, proved himself to be an 
incomparable leader of nieii and performed a task which neither Alexander, 
Ctesar, nor Napoleon could liave accomplished. He surpasses them in this 
deed, high ns nicy may stand in the estimation of history.^ 

And Hannibal was not favoured by fate in death. Alexander was right 
in envying the heroes of antiquity because they had in Homer a recorder of 
their greatness. For every heroic deed lies dead and is belittled and made 
of no account if there be no clever pen inspired by enthusiasm to raise it to 
its fitting place of greatness. Alexander has found grateful pens which liave 
acquainted the astonished world with his deeds ; Gicsar himself gave to pos- 
tentj’ an account of his campaigns with incomparable clearness and remark- 
able simplicity ; and our OAvn military era calls Napoleon the professor of 
the field of Avar, But Hannibal’s portrait has been given only by his enemies. 
However, try as they may to call wisdom cunning, and strong measures, 
necessitated by war, cruelty, they cannot cast doAvn this colossal figure, 
deface as they may the regularity of its features. Clouds may envelop 
the contour of a great mountain, but its summit shoAVS its height, d 

It is in fact impossible to say wlint Ciesnr or Knpoleon could or could not have done, had 
either been in Ilannibal’8 placo. Most modem estimates of Hannibal are favourable ; cf . espe- 
cially E. B. Smith.«3 
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CHAPTER XIII. THE MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAC WARS 
AND THE THIRD PUNIC WAR 

(200-131 B.C.) 

From the lime of Pyrrhus, Macedonia, and all Greece as well, had abun- 
dant causes to look with jealousy upon the growing power of Rome. For 
the most part Greece was in too shattered a condition — thougli doubtless 
most contemporary citizens did not realise the fact — to enter into active 
dispute ^v^th the new Mistress of the West. There Avere times, howcA'er, 
Avhen ^lacedonia, not yet able to forget the brief period of her recent su- 
premacy, strove to become a factor in the contest that was going on between 
Rome and Carthage. 

And so it happened that Philip V of hlacedon, an unworth}' successor of 
his great namesake, made an alliance with Hannibal, and even promised 
to send troox^s to the active assistance of the Carthaginian general. The 
promise was never kept, thanks to the indecisive nature of Philip. But the 
intention brought upon Philip the wrath of Rome, and led, among other 
causes, to a series of contests between Macedonia and Rome, in which the 
latter always had the advantage : and in which, finally, all Greece was in- 
volved, parti}' on one side and partly on the other — with that suicidal lack 
of unity which vms ahvays the bane of the Greek character. The ultimate 
result was that all Greece, including Macedonia, became at last a Roman 
province. The destruction of Corinth folloAved close upon the destruction 
of Carthage, and for some generations after these events there was no mari- 
time city left to dispute in any sense the position of Rome as mistress both 
by sea and land. The commonwealth of Rome thus stood at the apex of its 
power, little knowing that eA'eu in the day of its prime the period of decline 
was being ushered iii.<< 

THE MACEDOXIAi? WAR; WAR WITH AKTIOCHUS III 

The Aictory of Zama gave the Romans tlie dominion of the west; the 
ambitious senate then aspired to that of the east, and the king of Macedonia 
Avas selected as the first object of attack. The people, AA’earied out Avith ser- 
A'ico and contributions, Avere AA’ith some difficulty induced to give their con- 
sent ; and AA-ar was declared against Phihi) under the pretext of his haA'ing 
injured the allies of Rome, namely, the Athenians, and the kings of Eg}'pt 
and Porgamus. 

Philip after the lale peace had been assiduous in augmenting his fleet and 
army ; but instead of joining Hannibal when lie AA'as in Italy, ho employed 
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luirtsolf, in conjiiiiclion \vUh Antioch us, king of Syria, in seizing the islaiuls 
and Hxo towns on the coast of llio iEgenn, which were under the protection 
of Eg)'pt, whoso Icing was now a minor. This engaged him xxx hostilities 
^ritli fcho king of Porgamus and tho Rhodians, A Roman nrnijs under the 
oonaul P. Sulpicius, passed over to Greece (200) ; tho iEtolians declared 
against Pliilip, Jind gradually the Bccotinus and Aclncnns wore induced to 
follow their oxninplo. 

Pliilip, thus Hircalciiod, made n gallant resistance against this formidable 
confodorac}^ ; but tho consul T, Quinctius Flnmininus gave him at length 
(107) a oonipleto defeat at Cynoscephalro in Thessaly, and he was forced 
to sue for peace, whicli, however, ho obtained ou much easier terms than 
might have been expected, as tho Romans were on tho eve of a war with 
the king of Syria. Tho ^caco with Philip was followed by the celebrated 
proclamation at tho Istlunxnn games of the independence of those states of 
Greece wdiich had been under tho Macedonian dominion; for the Romans 
well IcJicw that tlxis was tho infallible 'ivny to establish their own supremacy, 
as the Greeks would bo sure never to rinito for the oommon goott of their 
country. 

After an interval of a few years, tho long-expected war with Anliochus 
tho Great of Syria broke out. Tho immediate oocasion of it was the discon* 
tent of the iEtolians, who, being mortally offended witli the Romans, sent to 
invito him into Gi’eeco. Ho Ixad been for three years making preparations 
for tho war, and lie had now at his service tlio greatest genei-al of tlxo age, if 
ho had known liow to make use of him. For Hannibal having been appomtod 
one of tho snffets at Carthage, and finding tho power of t!io judges enor- 
mous in conscc^uonco of tlioii holding their oflicc for life, had a law passed 
reducing it to one 3 'cai'. This natumlly raised liim n host of enemies, whose 
number was augmented by his financial i*efoiuis; for discovering tiiat the 
public revenues hod been diverted into tho coffers of the magistrates and 
persons of influence, while the people were directly taxed to pay tho tribute 
to the Romans, ho instituted an inquiiy, and proA’od that Hio ordinar 3 ’ reve- 
nues of tho state were abundantly' sufliciont for all purposes. Those who felt 
their incomes thus reduced sought to rouse the enmity* of tlie Romans against 
Hannibal, whom they' charged udUi a secret coiTespoudonco with Anliochus ; 
ami though Scii^io strongly urged the indignity of tho Roman senate becom- 
ing the instrument of a faction in Carthage, hatred of Hannibal prevailed, 
and tliiec senators w'oro sent to Cartilage, ostensibly to settle somo disputes 
botwoon the Carthn^ninns and klasinissa. Hannibal, who knew tlieir real 
object, left the city' secretly in the night, and getting ou hoard a shii) sailed 
to Tyre. He tbonoo went to Antiodi, and finding tliat Antioohus wns at 
Ephesus ho proceeded to that city', wlierc lie met with a most fiattering 
reception from tho monarch (195). 

IJannibal, Iriio to his maxim that tho Romans were only* to bo conquered 
in Italy*, proposed to tlio king to let him have a good fleet and ton thousand 
men, with which be would sail over to Africa, wdion he hoped to bo able to 
induce the Carthaginians to take arms again; and if ho did not succeed 
lie would land somewlxere in Italy'. He Avould have the king mean while to 
pass with a large army* into Greece, and to roniain there ready* to invade 
Italy, if necessary*. Anliochus at first assented to this plan of the war; but 
he afterwards lent an car to tlie suggestions of Tlioas the yEtolinn, who was 
jealous of the great Cnrtliaginian, and gave it up. lie himself at length 
(102) passed over to Greece with a small army of ten thousand men ; but 
xnstcnclof acting immediately with vigour, he loitered in Euboin, where 3)o 
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There were two chiefs of this conspiracy, the son of that Brutus -whom 
Sulla put to death, M. Brutus Ciepio, who came for refuge to Cicsar him- 
self after the battle of Pharsalia, and C. Cassius who yielded to him the 
galleys in the Hellespont, both of Pompey’s party, and with them was 
joined one of Oresar’s most intimate friends, Dcciinus Bi*utiis Albinus. Ho 
had always treated them honourably, and with great confidonco, and -when 
he was going to the war in Africa, he had given them armies, and the 
government of the Gauls, to Decimus Brutus of the Transalpine, and to 
M. Brutus of the Cisalpine. Brutus and Cassius wore at this time designed 
prietors, and were in dilTcrcnce for a jurisdiction which among the citizens 
is accounted the most honourable of all others, whether they contended 
out of ambition, or only feigned to do it, lest their conspiracy should bo 
perceived. Cajsar was arbitrator between them, and, as it is said, ho acknow- 
ledged to his friends that Cassius liad nsason, but yet lie would favour 
Brutus, so much he loved and honoured him, for all men believed he was 
his son, because he visited Servilia Cato’s sister at the time she grew with 
child of Brutus, wherefore it is likewise said, that in the battle of Pharsalia 
he ordered his captains to have a great care of Brutus’ life. 

“However, Avliether ho was ungrateful, or knew nothing of it, or did 
not believe it, or that he thought his mother’s incontinence of dishonour, 
whether love of liberty made him prefer his countrj'" before his own father, 
or being of the ancient race of the Bruti who had expelled the kings, and 
now pricked forward b3'’ the reproaches of the people, who on the statues 
of the old Brutus, and on his pnetor’s tribunal had secretly’' written such 
words as these, ‘Brutus thou sulTerest thyself to be corrupted with gifts. 
Bratus thou art dead, would to God thou wert now alive ; cither thy suc- 
cessors degenerate, or thou hast not begot them.’ He, I say, ^^oung as 
he was, chafed by these and such like things, engaged himself in this enter- 
prise ns an act worthy his predecessors. 

“ The discourses concerning the royalty were not then quite extinct, when 
just as they were going to the senate Cassius took Brutus b3' the hand, and 
said, * What shall we do if Ccesar’s flatterers propose to make him king ? ’ 
To which Brutus answered, that he would not be at the senate. Whei'cupon, 
the other again demanded, ‘ What if the3’‘ summon us ns prajtors, what shall 
we do then, my friend ? ’ ‘I will,* lie said, ‘ defend my countr3’‘, even till 
death.’ Whereupon, Cassius embracing him said, ‘And what persons of 
quality will j’-ou take for companions in so bravo an attempt? Do 3’ou 
think there are none but tavern-people and nrtifleers that i^iit 'UTitiiigs on 
your tribunal ^ Know that the3’ arc the prime men of the cit3’’, who expect 
from other praitors only pla3-s and shows ; but require their libert3' from 
you ns the work of your predecessors.’ Thus they discovered to each other 
what the3' had long had in their thoughts ; and began to tiy’ their own 
friends, and some of Cajsar’s, according as thc3’' knew them capable of good 
things. The3’' engaged in their design the two brothers, Ciecilius and Buco- 
lianus, Rubrius Rex, Q. Ligarius, M. Spurius, Servilius Gnlbn, Sextius Naso, 
Pontius Aquila : and of Cajsar’s friends they drew to their conBpirac3’' Deci- 
mus, of whom I have already spoken ; Caius Cnscn, Trebonius, Attilius 
Cimber, Minucius, and Basilus. AVhen they thought the3’’ had companions 
enough, for it was not convenient to communicate this design to all the 
world, they gave their words one to another without cither oath or sacidflce, 
and 3’'et no one changed hismiind or ever discovered the plot. 

“ There was nothing now wanting but choice of time and place. The 
time urged, for within four days Cicsar was to depart and take guards. 
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The Roman army, consisting of four legions, each of fi%-four hundred 
men, was drawn up in tlio usual manner, its loft resting on a river ; three 
thousand AdiEonn and Pergamenian foot were placed on &o right, and beyond 
them the horse, about three thousand in number; sixteen Afriouu dcphanls 
wore stationed in the rear. The army of Antiochus consisted of sixtj'-two 
Uiousond fool, twelve thousand horse, and fifty-four elephants. His phaknx 
of sixteen thousand men was drawn up in ten divisions, each of fifty men in 
rank and tliirty-two in file, with two elephants in each of the inteiv^als. On 
tlio left and right of the phalanx were placed tiio cavalry, the light ti-oops 
and the remainder of the elephants, the scythed chariots, and Arab archers, 
uiouiitrd on dromedaries. 

■\Vhen Uie armies were arrayed, tliero came on a fog, with a slight kind 
of lain, which relaxed the bowstrings, slings, and dart thongs of numer- 
ous ligiit ti'oops of the king, and the darkness caused confusion in his long 
and various lino. Eumcnes, also, by a proper use of the light troops, fright- 
ened the horses of the scythed chariots, and drove them off the field- Tlie 
Roman horse then charged that of tiie enemy and put it to flight ; the con- 
fusion of the left wing extended to the phalangites, who, by Sieir own men 
rushing from the loft among them, were prevented from using tlieir long 
sarisscc (or spears), and were easily broken and slaughtered by the Romans, 
who now also know from expoi-ience how to deal with the elephants. Anti- 
ochus, %vho commanded in person on the right, drove the four or troops 
of liorso opposed to him, and a part of tlie foot, bade to tlieir camp; but 
M. .^milius, who commanded there, rallied tliem. Eumeues’ brother. Atta- 
ins, came from the right with some horse ; the Icing turned and fied ; the 
rout became general ; the daughter, as usual, was enormous ; the camp was 
taken and piuaged. The loss of the Syrians is stated at fifty-three thou- 
sand slain and Surteen liundred taken ; that of the Romans and their ally 
Eiunonos at only three hundred and fifty men (190). 

All the cities of the coast sent in their submission to the consul, who 
advanced to Sardis. Antiochus was at this time at Apamca ; and when he 
learned tliat P. Scipio, who had not been in the battle, was arrived, he sent 
envoys to treat of peace on any toms. The Romans liad already" arranged 
the conditions of peace, and P. Scipio announced them as follows : Antiochus 
siiould abstain from Europe, and give up aU Asia this side of Taurus ; pay 
fifteen tliousand Euboic talents for tlio expenses of the war, five hundred 
down, fifteen hundred when the senate and people ratified the peace, the 
remainder twelve years, at one thousand talents a year ; give Eumenes 
four hundred talents and a quantity of corn ; give twenty hostages ; and, 
above all, deliver up Ilnnnibal, Thons the iEtoliaii, and three other Greeks. 
The Icings envoys went direct to Rome, whither also went Eiunenes in 
person, and embassies from Rhodes and other places; the consul put his 
troops into winter quarters at Slngnesin, Tralles, and Ephesus. 

At Romo the peace w^ns confirmed mth Antiochus. The greater iiart of 
the ceded territory was granted to Eumenes, Lyoia nud a part of Caria to 
tlio Rhodians (wiioso usually prudent aristocracy committed a great eri*or 
in secldug this aggrandisomont of their dominion), and such towns us had 
taken part with tlie Romans were freed from tribute. L. Scipio triumphed 
on liis rolurn to Romo, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus, to be in this 
rc&pecb on an equality with his illustrious brother. 

Cn. Manlius Vulso succeeded Soipio in Asia (189), and as the Roman 
consuls now began lo regard it as discreditable and unprofitable to jiass their 
year without a war, ho looked round him for an enemy from whom he might 
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traln^ that they might lay their grievances before the senate; and when he 
arrived at Bome» he greeted by a deputation of Sicilians, who had heard 
with alarm that the imperious Marcellus was about to return to their 
island with consular authority- Xhe affairs of both peoples were brought 
before the senate. As to the Campanians, the fathers confirmed in all 
respects the stern edicts of Fulvius ; and not unjustly, for of all. cities 
Capua had been most generously treated by Rome : her rebellion had been 
prompted, not by love of liberty (for she was already free) but by lust for 
power. Capua, therefore, now became a prefecture. On the other hand, 
Marcellus at once gave up his Sicilian province to his colleague Lasvinus, 
and agreed to take the command in Italy against Hannibal ; and the senate, 
though they ratified the previous measures of IMarcellus, now recommended 
the Sicilians to the specijd cai'e of Ltevinus- Upon this, the Sicilian envoys, 
fearing the future anger of Marcellus, fell at his feet and entreated him to 
take them as his clients. For many years the Marcelli, his descendants, are 
found as patrons and protectors of the island. 

Before the consuls took the field, they were called upon to meet the finan- 
cial difficulties under which the state was labouring. The force which had 
been maintained by Rome now for many years was very large, and the cost 
enormous. The number of legions kept on foot since the battle of Cannse 
had averaged about twenty ; so tliat the number of soldiers, legionaries and 
allies, amounted to nearly two hundred thousand men. While the expendi- 
ture was thus prodigiously increased, the revenues were greatly diminished ; 
and it is a recorded fact that about this time cox'n had risen to many times 
its ordinary price. Although the imposts had been doubled early in the 
war, the state was obliged to contract loans in various ways. An extraor- 
dinary measure was now taken for manning the fleets. All citizens, except 
the poor, were required to furnish one or more seamen, with six months^ 
pay and their full accoutrements* Senators were called upon to equip 
eight, and the rest in proportion to their rated property- Such was the 
Roman '^ship-money.” 

The necessities of the present year (210 b.o.) were greater than ever. 
Every resource seemed to be exhausted. Among other means, the coinage 
had been gradually lowered in value. The as, which had originaU^y been a 
pound weight of copper, had now been diminished to one-sixth of that 
weight ; and all payments for the treasury were no doubt made in this de- 
preciated coinage. The usual results of such measures had followed. A 
temporary relief was gained. But the prices of all articles were raised to 
meet the change, and public credit was shaken. 

In these difficulties, the senate proposed again to levy ship-money. But 
the people were in no mood to bear it. They had been much impoverished 
in the last four years — continued increase of taxation had drained their 
resources ; continued service in the army had prevented the proper cultiva- 
tion of their lands ; the marauding march of Hannibal in the year before 
had ruined many. The ferment caused by this new impost assumed a 
formidable appearance. The senate met to deliberate, and the consul Lmvi- 
nus proposed that the great council should set an example of patriotic deVo- 
tion. “ Let us,” said he, contribute all our treasure for the service of the 
state. Let us reserve — of gold, only our rings, the bullse worn by our 
sons, and for the ornaments of our wives and daughters one ounce apiece : 
of silver, the trappings of our horses, the family salt-cellar, and a small 
vessel, for tlie service of the gods, of copper, five thousand pounds for the 
necessities of each familj%” Tlie proposal was carried by acclamation, and 
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It is said tliat Soipio Afrioanus died in the same year witli his illuBtrions 
rival, an instance also of the mutability of fortune, for the conguei-or of 
Carthage breathed his last in exile. In the year 193 he had had a specimen 
of the instability of popular favour ; for while at the consular elections he 
and all the Cornelian gens exerted their influence in favour of lua cousin 

P, Cornelius Soipio, tlie eon of Cneius who had been lolled in Spain, and 

who was himself of bo exemplary a character that, when the statue of tlie 
Tdosan motlier Cybele was, by the direction of tlie SibyUine books, brought 
to Rome from Pergamus, it was committed to liis charge, os being the best 
man in the city — they were forced to yield to that of the vainglorious 
T. Quinotius FkmininuB, who sued for his brother, the profligate L. Quine- 
tins. But, as the historian observes, the glory of Flomininus was fresher ; 
he had triumphed that very year; whereas Africanus had been now ten 
3 nar 8 in the public view, and since his victory over Hannibal he had been 
consul a second time, and censor — very sufficient reasons for the decline 
of his favour with the unstable people* 

The year after the conclusion of the peace with Autiochus C^87) the 

Q, Petilln, tribunes of the people, at the instigation it is smd of bl. Porcius 
Cftto, cited Soipio Africanus before the tribes, to answer various charges on 
old and new grounds, of which the chief was that of having taken bribes 
from Autiochus, and not having accounted for the spoil, Soipio was at- 
tended to the Forum by^ an immense concourse of people , he disdained to 
notice tho charges against him ; in a long speech he enumerated the various 
actions ho had performed, and tnldng a book from his bosom, “ In this,” 
said he, “is an account of all you want to know.” " Read it,” said the trib- 
unes, “and let it then be deposited in the treasury.” “No,” said Soipio, 
“I will not offer myself such an insult” ; and he tore up the book before 
tlieir faces. 

The night came on ; the cause was deferred till the next day : at dawm the 
tribunes took their seat on the rostra ; the accused, on being cited, came before 
it, attended by a crowd of his friends and clients. “ Tins day, ye tribunes and 
quirites,” said he, “ I defeated Hannibal in Africa. As, therefore, it should 
he free from strife and litigation, I will go to the Capitol and give thanks to 
Jupiter and the other gods who inspired me on tliis and otherdaysto do good 
service to the state. Let avIioso wul, come with me and pray to the gods that 
ye may always have leaders like unto me.” He ascended the Capitol ; all 
followed liim, and tho tribunes were left sitting alone. He then went round 
to all the other temples, still followed by the people ; and this last day of his 
glory nearly ogunlled that of his triumph for conquered Africa, His cause 
was put off for some days longer ; but in the interval, disgusted witli the 
prospect of contests witli the tribunes which his proud spirit could id brook, 
he retired to Litemum in Campania, On his not appearing, tiie tribunes 
spoke of sending and dmgging liim before the tribunal ; but tiieir colleagues 
interposed, especially Ti, Sempronius Gracchus, from whom it was least ex- 
pected, as he was at enmity with the Soipios, Tho senate thanked Gracchus 
for his noble conduct,^ tbe matter dropped, and Soipio spent the remainder 
of his days at Litornum. He was buried there, it is said, at his own desire, 
that his ungrateful country might not even possess his ashes. 

Tlie actions of the two great men who were now removed from the scene 
sufficiently declare their characters* As a general Hannibal is almost without 
an equal ; not a singlo military error can be charged to him, and the address 

* Tor tills, and for his Similar condnet to L. Selplo, the family gave him in marriage Cornelia, 
tho doubter of Africanus. llio two celebrated GraocUi were their sons. 
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reading it, it was after his deatli found in his hands. As he came out of his 
litter, Lironas, the same who before had spoken to Cassius, came to him, and 
entertained him a long time in private ; which struck a damp into the chicf£> 
of the conspirac3’', the inoro because their conference was long ; they already' 
began to make signs to ono anotlicr that they must now kill liim before lie 
ar^sted them ; but in the sequel of the discourse, observing Irenas to use 
rather the gesture of suppliant than accuser, they deferred it ; till in the end, 
seeing him return thanks to Cjcsar, thej' took courage. 

“It is the custom of the chief magistrates entering the palace, first to 
consult the divine ; and here as well as in the former sacriflecs, Ciesar’s first 
victim was found without a heart, or as some say without the chief of the 
entrails. The divine hereupon telling him it was a mortal sign, ho replied 
laughing, that when he went to light against Pompeius in Spain lie had seen 
the like ; and the other having replied, that then likewise he had run hazard 
of losing his life ; but that at present the entrails threatened him with greater 
danger. Ho commanded they* sliould sacrifice another victim, which fore- 
boding nothing but ill, he feared to seem tedious to the senate ; and being 
pressed his enemies, whom lie thought to be his friends, without consider- 
ing the danger, entered the palace ; for it was of neccssitj' that the misfortune 
to befall liim should befall. 

“They left Trebonius at the gate to stop Antony under pretence of dis- 
coursing some business "ndth liim ; and as soon as Crosar was seated, the other 
conspirators surrounded liim according to custom, as friends, having each his 
dagger concealed. At the same time Attilius Cimber standing before him 
began to entreat him to grant the return of his brother who was an exile ; 
and upon his refusal, under pretence of begging it with more humilitj*, he took 
him by the robe and drawing it to liim, hung about his neck, crjdng out, ‘ Why 
do 5'ou delaj% my^ friends? * Thereupon Casca first of all reaching over his head, 
thought to strike his dagger into his throat, hut wounded him only* in the 
breast. Cresar having disengaged himself from Cimber, and caught hold of 
Casca^s hand, leaped from his scat, and threw himself upon Casca with a 
wonderful force ; but being at handy grips witli him, another struck his dagger 
into his side, Cassius gave him a wound in tlio face, Brutus struck him 
quite through the tliigh, Bucolianus wounded him behind the head, and he, 
like one enraged, and roaring like a savage beast, turned sometimes to one 
and sometimes to another ; till strength failing him after the wound received 
from Brutus, he threw the skirt of his robe over his face and suffered 
himself gently to fall before Pompey’s statue. Tlicy foreboro not to give 
him many stabs after he was down ; so that there were three and two lit 3* 
wounds found in his bod3*. And those that slew him were so eager that some 
of them through vehemence, 'ivithout thinking of it, wounded each other. 

“ After this murder committed in a hallowed place, and on a sacred person, 
all the assembl3* took their flight, both within the palace and without in the 
cit3". In the crowd there were several senators wounded, and some killed : 
there were slain likewise other citizens and strangers ; not with design, but 
without knowing the authors, as happens in a public tumult ; for tlie gladia- 
tors, w*ho were armed in the morning to give divertisement to the people, 
ran from the theatre to the senators* houses ; the spectators affrighted, dis- 
persed as fast as their legs would carry them, the commodities exposed to 
sale were made plunder of, the gates were shut, and man3’* got upon the roofs 
of their houses to secure themselves from violence. Antony fortified himself 
in his^ house, judging that the3’’ had a design upon his life as well as upon 
Csesar’s ; and Lepidus, general of the horse, hearing upon the place wiiat 
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look plnco not fnr from the river Pencils, in which tlie ndvnntago was 
decidedly on the side of the Icing. In another encounter Buooess was on 
that of the Romans ; after which Perseus led his troops home for the winter 
and Licinius quartered his in Thessalj^ and Benotia. 

Nothing deserving of note occurred in the following year. In the spring 
of 169 the consul Q. Mnreius Plulippus led his army over the Cambunian 
mountains into Macedonia, and Perseus, instead of occupying the passes in 
the rear and cutting off his supplies from Thessaly, cravenly retired before 
him, and allowed him to ravage all the south of Macedonia, Maroius re- 
turned to Thessaly for the winter, and in the ensuing spring (168) the new 
consul, L. JEmilius Paulus (son of tlie consul who fell nt Ganna)), n man of 
lugli oemsidemtionj of great talent, and who had in a former consulate gained 
niuoli fame in Spain, came out to take the command. 

hlcantime the wi-etched avarice of Perseus was putting an end to every 
chance ho had of success. Eiimcnes had offered, for tlie sum of fifteen huu- 
drod talents, to abstain from taking paH in tlie war, and to endeavour to 
negotiate a peace for him : Perseus gladly embraced the offer, and was ready 
cnougli to arrange about the hostages wfiidi Eumenes agreed to give ; but 
lie hesitated to part with the mono}’’ before ho had had the value rer it, and 
lie preposed that it should be deposited in the temple at Samotlii'ace till tiio 
war was ciulod. As Samothraoc belonged to Perseus, Eumenes saw tliat he 
was not lo bo trusted, and he broke off the negotiation. Again, a body of 
Gauls, with ten thousand horse and an equal number of foot, from beyond 
tho Istcr, to whom ho Imd promised large pay, were now at liand; Perseus 
sought to circumvent them and save his money, and the offended barbarians 
I’avagcd Thraco and returned home. It is tho opinion of the historian, that 
if lie had kept liis word with these Gauls, and sent them into Thessaly, the 
situation of tho Roman army, placed thus between two armies, might have 
been rory perilous. Lastly, ho agreed to give Gontius, king of Iflyricum, 
three hundred talents if ho went to war witli tho Romans : lie sent ten of 
tlicm at once, and directed those who boro the remainder to go very slowly ; 
mcaniinio his ambassador kept urging Gontius, who, to please him, seized two 
Roman envoys who arrived just then, and imprisoned them. Perseus, think* 
ing liim fully committed with the Romans by this act, sent to recall tho rest 
oritis money. 

Paulus led his army without delay into Macedonia, and in tho neighhonr* 
hood of Pydna ho forced tho crafty Perseus to come to an engagement. 
Tlic ^'iotor}' was speedy and decisive on the side of the Romans; the Mace- 
donian horse fled, the king setting the example, and tho phalanx tints left 
exposed was cut to pieces. Perseus fled with his treasures to Amphipolis, 
and Ihcnco to tho sacred isle of Samotlirace. All hlaccdonia submitted to 
tlie consul, who then advanced to Amphipolis after Perseus, who in vain 
sent letters suing for favour (168). 

ISIeantime tho prsotor On. Octavius was come with his fleet to Samo- 
tlirnco. Ho sought ineffectually to induce Perseus to surrender, and then so 
wrought on tho people of tho island, that the unhappy prince, considering 
himself no longer safe, resolved to try to escape to Cotys, king of Thrace, his 
only remaining ally. A Cretan ship-master undertook to convey him away 
secretly; provisions, and as much money as could be carried thither unob- 
served, were put on board his bark in the evening, and at midnight tho 
king loft Iho temple secretly and proceeded to the appointed spot. But no 
l)ark was there ; tho Cretan, false ns any of his countrymen, had set sail for 
Crete as soon as it^was dark. Perseus having wandered about the shore 
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tliat he would give for handsome young slaves a price so extravagant that 
he was ashamed to have it entered in the diary of his expenses. 

The same authors inform us that he constantly kept two tables in the 
provinces, one for the officers of the army, or the gentlemen of the prov- 
inces, and the other for such of the Roman gentry as had no commission in 
the troops, and provincials of the first distinction. He was so very exact in 
the management of his domestic affairs, both small and great, that he once 
put a baker in fetters, for serving him with a finer sort of bread than his 
guests ; and put to death a freedman, and a particular favourite, for 
debauching the lady of a Roman knight, though no complaint had been 
made to him of the affair. 

It is admitted by all that he was much addicted to women, as well as 
very expensive in his intrigues with them, and that he debauched many 
ladies of the highest quality ; among whom were Postumia the wife of 
Servius Sulpicius, Lollia the wife of Aulus Gabinius, TertuUa the wife of M. 
Crassus, and likewise Mucia the wife of Gn. Fompeius. For it is certain 
that the Curios, father and son, and many others, objected to Pompey in 
reproach, ^‘that to gratify his ambition, he married the daughter of a man 
upon whose account he had divorced his wife, after having had three chil- 
dren by her, and whom he used, with a heavy sigh, to call ^gisthus.” But 
the mistress whom of all he most loved was Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus ; for whom he purchased in his consulship, next after the commence- 
ment of their intrigue, a pearl which cost him six millions of sesterces ; and 
in the Civil War, besides other presents, consigned to her, for a trifling con- 
sideration, some valuable estates in land, which were exposed to public 
auction. When many persons wondered at the lowness of the price, Cicero 
facetiously observed, “ To let you know how much better a purchase this is 
than ye imagine, Tertia is deducted ” ; for Servilia was supposed to have 
prostituted her daughter Tertia to Csesar. 

That he had intrigues likewise with married women in the provinces 
appears from a distich, which was much re^jeated in the Gallic triumph. 

In the number of his mistresses were also some queens, such as Eunoe, a 
Moor, the wife of Bogudes, to whom and her husband he made, as ITaso re- 
ports, many large presents. But his greatest favourite was Cleopatra, with 
whom he often revelled all night till daybreak, and would have gone with 
lier through Egj’^pt in a pleasure-boat, as far as Ethiopia, had not the army 
refused to follow him. He afterwards invited her to Rome, whence he sent 
her back loaded with honours and presents, and gave her permission to call 
by his name a son, who, according to the testimony of some Greek historians, 
resembled Cmsar both in person and gait. Mark Antony declared in the 
senate that Ccesar had acknowledged the child as his own ; and that C* 
Matius, C. Oppius, and the rest of Caesar’s friends knew it to be true. On 
wliich occasion Oppius, as if it had been an imputation which he was called 
upon to refute, pubhshed a book to show that the child which Cleopatra 
fathered upon Csesar was not his. Helvius Cinna, tribune of the com- 
mons, told several persons as a fact that he had a bill ready drawn up, wliich 
Crosar had ordered him to get enacted in his absence, that, with the view of 
procuring issue, he might contract marriage with any one female, or as many 
as he pleased. 

It is acknowledged even by his enemies that in respect of wine he was 
abstemions, A remark is ascribed to M. Cato, that he was the only sober 
man amongst all those who were engaged in a design to subvert the govem- 
ment.” For in regard to diet, C. Oppius informs us, he was so indifferent 
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these Tvords, “ I also think that Carthage should be destroyed,” On the 
other side, P. Scipio Nasicn, either from a regard to justice, or, as it is said, 
persuaded that the only mode of saving Rome from the corruption to which 
slie was tending was to keep up a formidable rival to her, strenuously 
opposed this course. The majority, however, inclined to the opinion of 
Cato ; it was resolved to lay hold on the first plausible pretext for declaring 
Avar, and to tliose avIio Aveve so disx^osed a x^retext Avas not long wanting. 

At Carthage there Avere three ptirties ; tlie Roman, the Numidian, and 
tho popular party This last, Avhich, witli all its faults, alone Avas patriotic, 
drove out of the city about fort 3 ' of the principal of tho Numidian party, and 
made the people swear never to re-admit them nor listen to any proposals for 
their retu rii. Tlio exiles repaired to Mosinissa, who sent his sons IMioipsa 
and Gulussa lo Carthage on their behalf. But Carthalo, a leader of the 
XJOpular parfc 3 % shut the gates against them, and Hamilcar, tlie other popular 
leader, fell on Gulussa as he aaus coming again, and killed some of those aa’Iio 
attended liini. This gave occasion to a war ; a battle was fought betAveen 
lilasiuissa and the Funic troops led by Hasdiubol, Avhich lasted from morn- 
ing to night Avithout being completely decided. But hlnsinissn having 
enclosed the Punic army on a hill, starved tliem into a surrender ; and 
Gulussa, as tlioy AA'cre departing unarmed, fell on and slaughtered them all. 
Tho Carthaginians lost no time in sending to Rome to justify themselves, 
having preAuously passed sentence of death on Hasdruhol, Cartlialo, and the 
other authors of the Avar, The senate, however, Avould accept of no excuse ; 
and after ^^lT!ous efforts on tiio part of the Carthaginians to avert it, war 
was proolaimed against them (149), and the conduct of it committed to the 
consuls Jj* Marcius Censorinus and M*. Manilius Nepos, with secret orders 
not to desist till Carthage Avas destroyed. Then* army is said to have con- 
sisted of eighty thousand foot and four thousand horse, Avliich had been 
proA'iously prepared for this war. 


OUXBUEAK OP THE THIRD PUNIC WAR 

The Carthaginians were informed almost at the same moment of the 
declaration of Avar and of tlie sailing of the Romau army. They suav them- 
selves Avithout ships (for they had been prohibited to build any), without an 
ally' (even Utioa, not eight miles from their city, having joined the Romans), 
without mercenaries, or even supplies of corn, and the floAver of their youth 
had been lately' cut off by Mnsinissa. They again sent an embassy to Rome, 
to make a formal surrender of their city. The senate replied that if Avithin 
thirty days they sent three hundred children of the noblest families as hos- 
tages to tho consuls in Sicily, and did whatever the consuls commanded them, 
tliey sliould be allowed to be free and governed by their own laws, and to 
retain all the territory they possessed in Africa. At tlie same time secret 
orders Avero sent to the consuls to abide by their original instructions. 

The Carthaginians became somewhat suspicious at no mention of their 
city liaving been made by tho senate- Tliey however resolved to obey, and 
leave no pretext for attacking them ; the hostages accordingly Avere sent to 
Lilybmum, amidst the tears and lamentations of their parents and relatives. 
Tlie consuls straightway transmitted them to Rome, and then told the Car- 
thaginians tliat they Avould settle tlie i‘emaining matters at Utica, to which 
place thoj' lost no time in passing over, and Avhen the Punic envoy's came to 
learn their will, they said that ns tho Carthaginians had declared their wish 
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memoirs of Ccesar, Cicero in his JSriiHis speaks thus : “ He wrote his memoirs 
in a manner tliat greatly deserves approbation ; they are plain, precise, and 
elegant, without any affectation of ornament- In having thus prepared 
materials for such as might be inclined to compose his history, lie may 
perhaps have encouraged some silly creatures to enter upon such a work, 
who will needs be dressing up his actions in all the extravagance of bombast ; 
but he has discouraged wise men from ever attempting the subject.” Hirtius 
delivers his opinion of the same memoirs in the following terms : “ So great 
is the approbation with which they are universally perused, that, instead of 
exciting, he seems to have precluded the efforts of any future historian. 
Yet with regard to this subject, we have more reason to admire him than 
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others ; for they only know how well and correctly he has written, but we 
know likewise how easily and quickly he did it.’* Pollio Asinius thinks 
that they were not drawn up with much care, or with a due regard to 
truth : for he insinuates that Cmsar wus too hasty of belief with respect 
to what was performed by others under him ; and that, in respect of what 
he trabsacted in person, he has not given a very faitliful account — either 
with design,^ or through a defect of memory ; expressing at the same 
time an opinion that Cpesai* intended a new and more correct production 
on the subject. 

He has left behind him likewise two books of analogy, with the same 
number under the title of JLnti~Oato^ and a poem entitled Tlie Journey^ 
Of these books he composed 'the first two in his passage over the Alps, as 
he was returning to his army from holding the assizes in Hitlier 6aul ; the 
second work about the time of the battle of ISIunda ; and the last during the 
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whonevor tlioy plonscil. At longUi they led their troops to the nttnok of 
tlio town. 

TJiO of Cnrthago lay on a poninsula at the bottom of a large hay ; at 
its nook, wlnoli was nearly tliree miles in ividth, stood the citadel, B3’'rfia, on 
a rock whose summit was ocoupied by the temple of Rsmun or i^sculapius ; 
from the nock ou the east ran a narrow belt or tongue of land between the 
lolco of Tunis and tlio sea ; at a little distance inlands extended a rocky 
ridge, through which narrow passes had been hewn. The harbour was on 
the east side of the peninsula ; it was double, consisting of an outer and an 
inner one, and its mouUi, which was seventy feet wide, was secured with 
iron chains ; the outer harbour was surrounded by a quay for the landing of 
goods. The inner one, named tlio Colhoii, was for tlie ships of war ; its 
only cnlrnnco ■was through tlio outer one, and it was defended by a double 
wall ; in its ccnti'O wras an elevated island, on whicli stood the admiral's 
house, whence tlioro was a view out over the open sea. The Cothon was 
able to contain 220 ships, and was provided with all the requisite magazines. 
A single W.1II environed the whole city ; that of Bj^rsa was triple, each wall 
being thirty ells high exclusive of the battlements, and at intervals of tw^o 
hundred feet wore towers four stories high. A double row of vaults ran 
round each wall, the lower one containing stalls for 1111*60 hundred elephants 
and four thousand horses, with granaries for their fodder ; the upper barracks, 
for twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse. Three streets led from 
Bj^rsii to tlio market, which was near the Ootlion, which harbour gave name 
to this quarter of the town. That part of the town which lay to the west and 
north w'ns named Mcgara ; it was more thinly inhabited, and full of gardens 
divided by ^Yalls and hedges. The city was in compass -twenty-three miles, 
and Is said to have contained at this time seven hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The consuls divided Uicir forces ; Censorinus attacked from his ships the 
wall Avlioro it was weakest, at tlie angle of the istlunus, while Manilius 
attempted to fill tho ditch and onriy 3 ie outer works of the great wall. 
They reckoned on no vesistnneo ; hut their expectations were deceived, and 
they were forced to retire. Censorinus Uien constructed two large battering- 
rams, with which ho threw down a part of tho wall near the belt ; the Car- 
tlmglniauB partly rebuilt it during the night, and next day tli^ drove out 
wita loss such of the Romans as End entered by the hreaoh. They had also 
in the nigiit made a sally and burned the engines of the besiegers. It being 
now tho dog days, Censorinus finding tlio situation of his camp, close to a 
lake of standing w'ator, unwholesome, removed to tho scadioro. The Cnr- 
tliagininns then, watcliing when the wind blew strong from tlie sea on the 
Roman station, used to fill small vessels tvith combustibles, to which they 
sot lire, and spreading Ihoir sails lot the wind drive them on the Roman 
ships, many of which wero thus destroyed. 

Censorinus having gone to Romo for tho elections, the Carthaginians 
became more daring, and they ventured a nocturnal attack on the camp of 
I^Ianilius, in which tlioy would have succeeded but for tho presence of mind 
of Scipio, one of ilio tribunes, who led out tho horse at the rear of the camp 
and foil on them unexpectedly. A second nocturnal attack was frusteted 
bj' tho same Sciiiio, -who wtxs now tho life and soul of the army. ^ hfanilius 
then, contraiy to tho advice of Scipio, led his troops to Nopnovis against 
Ilasdritbul ; but he was forced to retire witli loss, and four entire c^orts 
would have been cut off had it not been for tlie valour and the skill of 
Scipio. Short!)" after, when commissioners came out from Rome to inquire 
into the causes of the want of sucocss, Manilius and his officers, laying aside 
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nil jfalonHi', lion* fostimniir lo tlip iniTiti nf ilciiiio ; llio nlTection of tliv nrin. 
rur liiiii WM n1^ iiiaiilftfxt ; of nil wliicli llio oMomlftiloneni liifbnnvcl iliu mniits 
uiiil n^'oiJe mi tlivir fvturn. 

ilvlnj; at tliiH time, loft the n'|;ulali»n cif liisi kiiiRiloin 
vliii iliviiloil tlie rcaal cilHco nmmi|; Iho tbnw lp»itininta nmin of tliu dccoa*UH| 
iiiiiirateli I fjiviii^ the csiiiltal niul the chief dljpiity to Micijwi, the chlcMt, ihn 
uinna<*cineiit of the foroi]:ii rolfttloiw to GnliiHsn, nml the admbiiNlmiimi of 
jnntico to Mn^tnnaheil. Ztciplo bIko Induced lliiiiilco numiiriui, n l*niiio cimi- 
ntaniler, wlin hnd liithorlo doiio the ItomnnK much misohief, to dencri to them, 
liritmlnc over with him lwciitjr«lwo lintidr^ honcRa 
In the ' * ’ *" 


the BpriiipT (I'lS) the now conMUl !«. CaljmtiiiuR riau enmo out to tnlm 
the rommanil of llio aniiy, nml tho {inctor !«. llostIliUH MniiciiiUH to Inko flint 

fleet, 'niey nttm^ccl the town of Clmica hy non and land, Imt wero 

ivnulicd ; niid Onfimnilnn tlicn went tlw vrlioio numinor to no iiurpoHO in tlie 
Rie«! of a ntnnii; town iiamcd llipi>a{;rela. Tlio Cnrtlia^iiiiniu, i 


of tho fleet, 'riiey nttm^ccl the town of Clmica hy aoa and land, Imt wero 
■“ ■ ‘ ‘ ~ ^ puniaHo in tlie 

^ . • ^ cievntcil hy 

Ihdr niipx|iceiiil good fortune, woro now innntoni of tlie eouni ^ ; thw Imiilled 
the llomnns and ciitk>nvoured to deinch tlio Nmnidinns. lioHdruiml, ttruiul 
of IiIh miccemcn over MniiiUiw, aniitrcd to tlio command In the eity i ho aoeniicd 
the other llasdrulRil of having intdliwnoo with Idn unolo GuUiiim, wlin wim 
ill the Koman camp ; and when tliln ImI, on being cluuwl with It in tlio 
iienatet lienilatiHt fnmi anrpriBo, the Hcnatoni foil cm and killed him with tlio 
iiralKS and rival lliua gnined liln ohjeet- 

Thc cleetinna now enmo on at Konio i Solplo wan tlicni an a cnndtdnCo for 
the tcdilcvihip; all oycn were turned cm him, liin friendn ihmlilloM woro not 
idh% mill tlm httom from tho nohUcni in Africa rojireiiciitcd him an tho cmly 
man nblv to tnko CBrthaee. Tlio tribes thoreforo rcsolvod to make Idni con- 
mtl, though he wan not oT tho pi«fl;wr ago.> prcnldiiig oonnul opposed In 
vain ; lie mu elected, and tho pcopio further nosumod tlio jwwor of uaslgning 
liiin Africa for his iimvincc. 

This cclubmteil man wuh non to ASmIlluB Paiilnii, tho conqueror of Maoo* 
donin. lie luul Ikscii ndoiitcil Iqr 8ei|iin tho mn of Afrioiiiiias tlio GnuA 
lilxtoriaii Folyblun and the plillosciplicr IViiiirtiuH were IiIh Inntmctoni and 
friends i and lio hiul already distinguished iihmiclf aa a noldlor Imtli in Spain 
and Africa. 

Tho vciy evening tliat Sdiiio arrived at Utica (IdT) bo liitd again an 
niqmrtuiiity of Kiving a |iart ot tlio Kcmiaii army ; for Mancliius, n vmn nudi 
man, having Inonght tlio fleet clone to Cnttlingc^ niid olnorviiur a part of tlio 
irall over the cliflti left un^pintdcil, lamlctl nomo of hlii men, wTio mcmiilcd to 
tiui wall. Tlic C'nrtliaginians opened a gnto and camo to aitaok them; tlio 
ItoioanH drovD tliein liadc and emored tho town. JdancInualiiiHlcd mote men, 
and ns it was now oreiiiiig ho Bcnt off to Utica, roquiring provlaionii and a 
rvinfcircemciit tn be fiiornnled without delay, or cfso tlioy would iiovor 1*0 
ahlo to keep tlwir fiosilion. Scipto^ who arrived that orenliu*, veoelv^ about 
inulnmlit tlio li^tcm of Manrimia s he ordereil tho noldlcrnnu liad braught 
wiili liim and the scrvieeahlo Uticans to get on Imanl at niioo, and lie not 
tortli In the last natclu direct iiig his men to ataiid orrct on the dcoks niid let 
lliviiw>lre« seen ; ho ulso released n i^sonor, and aont him lo tell at 
J .iriliage that bciiiEo was c»ming. Mandiiun mcautiino was Imnl iircioMHl 
llio enemies, who attacked him at dawn s lio placed five hundred men 
with nnnnnr nroimil tlio rviiiaiiiiler (ihrre thousand iiicn>, who liad tioiio : Imt 
Ihisavailetl them lint i they were cm llio iioiiit of lioing toxocd down tlio cliffs 
f-w lU c<*i:>ahie u diN tln^ m ftii|]r.tlim jnts, ami Rdplo m milf ilihqr- 
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when Scjpio appeared. The Cartlingininns, who expected him, fell back a 
little, and ho lost no time in taking off Manciniis and his companions in peril. 

Scipio, on taking the command, diiding extreme laxity of discipline and 
disorder in the army, in oonsequenco of Uio negligeiice of Piso, called an 
assombl3% and having upbraided the soldiers witli their oonduct, declared his 
resolution of maintaining strict discipline; he then ordered all sutlers, camp- 
followers, and other useless and pernicious people to quit the camp, which 
he now moved to wifcliin a little distance of Carthage. The Otirtlmginiuns 
also formed a camp about half a mile from their walls, which Hasdrubal 
entered at the head of six thousand 
fool and one thousand horse, — all 
seasoned troops. 

When Scipio tliought the dis- 
cipline of his men sufficiently re- 
vived, ho resolved to attempt a 
night attack on tlie Megarnj but 
boing perceived by the defenders, 
the Romans could not scale the 
walls. Scipio then observing a tm*- 
rct.(pvobably a garden one) which 
belonged to some private person, 
and was close to the wall, and of 
tlie same height with it, made some 
of his men ascend it. These drove 
down witli their missiles those on 
the walls opposite them, and then 
la}dng planks and boards across 
got on the wall, and jumping down 
opened a gate to admit Soipio, who entered with four thousand men. The 
Punic soldiers fled to the U^Tsa, thinking that the rest of the town was 
taken, and those in the camp hearing the tumult itiii tliither also ; but Scipio, 
iinding the ^legara full of gardens with trees and hedges and ditches filled 
with water, and therefore unsafe for an invader, witlidrcw liis men and went 
back to his camp. In the momiiig Hasdrubal, to satiate his rage, took what 
Roman piisoners lie had, and placing them on the walls in sight of the Roman 
camp, mutilated them in a most horrible manner, and then flung them down 
from the lofty hattlomonts. When tlie senators blamed him, he pitt some 
of them to death, and he made himself in effect the t^'rant of the city. 

Scijiio haling taken and burned tlie deserted camp of the enemy, formed 
a camp within a dart's oast of Uieir wall, running from sea to sea across the 
isthmus, and strongly* fortified on all sides. By this means he cut them off 
from the land; and as the only way in which iiroAUsions could now bo 
brought into the citj' was by sea, when vess^s, taking advantage of winds 
that drove off the Roman ships, ran into tlie harbour, lie resolved to stop up 
its mouth b.v a mole. He commenced from the belt, forming the mole of 
groat breadth and with huge stones. The besieged at first moclted at the 
efforts of the Homans ; but when they saw how raiiidl^- the work advanced 
lhc3‘ became alarmed, and instantly set about digging another passage out 
of the port into the open sea ; the}’’ at the same time built ships out of the 
old materials; and iho}' wrought so constantl}' and so seoretl}', that the 
Romniis at length saw all their plans frustrated, a now entrance opened to 
the hnrbtnir, ami a fleet of lift}* sliips of war and a great number of smaller 
vessels issue from it. Had their evil destiny now allowed the Carthaginians 
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success, tbo less lie ought to exjiosc liiinself to new liazarcls ; niul that he 
could never ncquiic so much hy any vietor 3 ' as he iiiighl lose h^*^ a inis- 
carriage. lie never defeated an encmj' whom he did not at the same time 
drive out of their camp ; so wariiil3' did lie pursue liis advantage that he 
gave them no time to rall3* their force. WJicn the issue of a battle was doubt- 
ful, he sent awa3* all the onicers’ Iioi\scs, and in the first place his own, that 
being dcijrivcd of that convenience for flight the3" iniglit he under the 
greater iiccc 5 sit 3 * of standing their ground. 

He rode a vcr3' roiiiarkahlc horse, with feet nlinosl like those of a man, 
his hoofs being divided in such a manner us to have some resemblance ti> 
toes. This horse he Iiad bied liinisclf, and took paiticular care of, because 
the FOothsa3’ers interpreted those circuiiistanecs into an omen that the ]>os- 
sessor of liiin would he master of (he world. lie hacked hint too Ijiniself, 
for the horse would siitTcr no other rider; and lie afteruards erected a statue 
of him before the temple of Venus Geiiitrix. 

He often alone, h3- his courage and activit3', restored the f<irtuiic of a 
battle; opposing and stojiping .such of his troops ns fled, and tuiiiiiig them 
h3- the jaw.s upon the enem3*; though inaii3" of Ihoin were ^rl terrified that 
u standard bearer, upon Ids stopping liim, made a pass at him ; and another, 
upon n siiiiilnr occasion, left his standard in Ins liaitd. 

The following instances of Ins rcsoliitioii are eqiiall3', and even moic 
remarkable. After the battle of Pliar.sniia, liaving seiiL liis trOnps bcfoie 
Jiiin into Asia, as lie was passing the HeUcspoiil in a ferr3- boat, he met >\ith 
I— Cnssius, one of the opposite p:irl3*, u illi ten ships of war ; whom lie was 
Fo far from avoiding, that lie advanced clo'^e up to him; when, advising 
him to surrender, and the other cnnijiUdiig, he took liiin into the boat. 

At Alexandria, in the attack of a bridge, being forced b3* a sudden sa]l3' 
of the cnomy into a boat, and several hiirr3'ing in with hiin, he leajied inlri 
the sea, and saved himself 1>3' suimining to the next ship, which la3’ at the 
distance of tuo hundred paces; holding up his left liaiid out of the water, 
for fear of wetting some papers which lie held in it ; and pulling his gen- 
era Vs cloak after him with his teeth, lest it should fall into tlie hands of the 
enem3". 

He never OFtiinated a soldier b3' liis manners or fortune, but b3' IiLs 
strength alone; and treated them with equal severitx' and indulgence*; for 
he did not aUva^-s keep a strict hand over them, except when an 01101113* 
near. Then indeed he was fo rigorous an exactor of diseijiline, that he 
would give no notice of march or battle until the nionient he was to enter 
upon them ; that tlie troops might hold themselves in readine^v, foi ai^v sud- 
den movement; and he would frequciitl3’ dmw them out of the eami>,* with- 
out ani' ncces^Jitj- for it, especially- m rain3- weather, and upon liol3-da3.s. 
Sometimes giving them warning to uatch him, he would suddenly* withdraw 
himself h3* <la3’ or night, and would oblige them to long marches on purpose 
to tire them, if the3’ were tard3’. 

Wlicn at an3' time his soldiers weie discouraged b3' reports of tlie great 
force of the encm3', he recovered them, not hy den3*iiig*the truth of what was 
said, or hy diminishing the fact, but on the coiitrar3’ 113* exaggerating cver3' 
particular. Accordingly*, wlien liis troops were under great apprelieiisioiis 
of the arrival of King Juba, he called them together, and said, “I have to 
inform 3*011 that in a ver\* few da3-s the king will be here, with ten legions, 
thirt3* thousand horse, a hundred*thousand light-armed foot, and thiee hun- 
dred elephants, bet none therefore presume to make an3* fiiither iiiqjiirv, 
or to give their opinion upon the Fubjccl, but take my** word for what*J 
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mid oTier they had diivcu thorn ou^ they laid beamo and planks from ono 
side of tlio street to the other, on wliich, os on bridges, they passed aoross tho 
streets; thus tlicy inainlnined war in the chambers whilst as fast as they met 
they fought more cruelly below in tho streets. 

All places were filled with cries and groans, people dying a thousand 
different sorts of deaths, some at sword's point, some thrown hea^ong down 
from the tops of tho houses upon tho pavement, others falling upon javelins, 
pikes, and swords presented against them, however none durst yet sot five 
because of tliose who maintained tlio fight in the lofts ; but when Soipio had 

g ained tho foot of the fortress all the three streets were immediately in n 
amo, and the soldiers had cliarge to hinder the ruins of the houses caused 
by the iire from falling into the sU'eet, tliat the whole army might have the 
more convenient passage ; and now were new spectacles of cmamity to be 
scon, the fire devouring and overturning the houses, and the Komaii soldiers 
all about so far from lundoring it, that tliey endeavoured to involve the rest 
in the same ruin. The miserable Carthaginians in despair falling confusedly 
with tho stones and biioks on tho pavement, dead bodies, nny, people yet 
living, and especially old men, women, and children, wlio had hidden them- 
selves in the most secret places of the houses, some laden 'srith wounds, 
others half burnt, and all crying out in a deplorable manner, others tumbling 
headlong from the upper stories of tlie houses among the mass of stones and 
xrood were in thoii* faus torn in pieces. 

Nor was this the end of their miseries, for tho pioneers, who to make 
way for tho soldiers, removed the rubbish out of the middle of the streets, 
tossed with their hooks and forks the bodies, ns well of the dead as living, 
into the vaults, turning them with their iron instruments as if they bad 
been pieces of wood or stones, so that there might be seen boles full of heaps 
of men, of whicli some having been headlong tlirou'ii in, yet breathed a long 
time and lay with their legs above ground, and others interred up to tlie 
nock were exposed to tlio cruelty of the masons and pioneei's, took 
Xfieasure to see their heads and brains crushed under the horses' feet, for 
tliesc sorb of people placed not those wretches so by chance but of set 
purpose. 

As for tbe men of war, their being engaged in the fights 'ivitli tlze hopes 
of approaching victory, the eagerness of the soldiers neightened by the 
sounds of the trumpets, the noise made by the majors and captains in giving 
their orders, made them even like furies and hindered tliem from amusing 
tiiemsolves at these spectaolos. In^tliis bloody toil they continued six ^ys 
and six nights witliont* respite, snv*e only that tlio soldiers wei-e from time 
to time relieved by other fresh ones, lest the continual watohings, labour, 
slaughter and horror should make their hearts fail tliem. Scipio only boro 
out all this time without sleeping ; he was continutdly in action, continually 
running from one place to another, and talcing no food but what offered 
itself by chance ns he was passing, till such time as quite tired out he sat 
down m an eminent he might see \Yhat passed. ISleanwhile 

strange havoc was made on all sides and this calamity seemed likely to 
continue much longer, when on the seventli da}” they had recourse to his 
clemency, and came to him bringing in their hand the vervein of Aesculapius 
wliose temple is the most considerable in all the fortress, desiring no other 
composition but that he would please to give their lives to nil that would 
come forth, whioli ho granted to them, except onij** to the runaways. There 
came forth fifty thousand ns well men as women, who he caused to pass 
out of tlic little gatc-towards the fields with a good guard. 
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always however returned quickly to tlieir duty, and that not through the com- 
pliance but the authority of their general ; for he never gave ground, hut 
constantly opposed them on such occasions. The whole ninth legion he dis- 
missed with ignominy at Placentia, though Pompey was at that time in arms ; 
and woidd not receive them again into his service, until not only they had 
made the most humble submission and entreaty, but that the ringleaders in 
the mutiny were punished. 

When the soldiers of the tenth legion at Rome demanded their discharge 
and rewards for their service, with great threats, and no small danger to tlie 
city, though at that time the war was w'armly carried on against him in 
Africa, he immediately, notwithstanding all the ejfforts of his friends, who en- 
deavoured to prevent him from taking such a measure, came up to the legion 
and disbanded it. But addressing them by the title of “ quirites,” instead 
of “ soldiers,” he by this single word so thoroughly regained their affections 
that they immediately cried out they were his “ soldiers,” and followed him 
into Africa, though he had refused their service. He nevertheless punished 
the most seditious amongst them, with the loss of a third of their share in the 
plunder and the land which had been intended for tbem. 

In the service of his clients, while yet a j'oung man, ho eiidnced great 
zeal and fidelity. He defended the caxzse of a noble youth, IMasintha, against 
King Hiempsal, so strenuously that in a wrangle which happened upon the 
occasion he seized by the beard the son of King Juba s and upon Masintba 
being declared tributary to Hiempsal, while the friends of the adverse party 
were violently carrying him off, he immediately rescued him by force, kept 
him concealed in Ms house a long time, and when, at the expiration of his 
preetoTship, he went to Spain, he carried Mm with Mm in his litter, amidst 
Ms sergeants, and others who had come to attend and take leave of him. 

He aRvays treated his friends with that good nature aud kindness, that 
when C. Oppius, in travelling with him through a forest, was suddenly 
taken ill, he resigned to him the only place there was to lodge in at night, 
and lay himself upon the ground, and in the open air. When he had come 
to have in his own hands the whole power of the commonwealtli, he advanced 
some of his faithful adherents, though of mean extraction, to the highest 
posts in the government. And when he was censured for this partiality, he 
openly said, Had I been assisted by robbers and cut-tbxoats in the defence 
of my honour, I should have made them the same recompense.” 

He never in any quarrel conceived so implacable a resentment as not 
very willingly to renounce it when an opportunity occurred. Though C. 
Memmius had published some extremely virulent speeches against him, and 
lie had answered him with equal acrimony, yet he afterwards assisted him 
with his vote and interest, when he stood candidate for the consulship. 
Wlien C. Calvus, after publisMng some scandalous epigrams against him, 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation by the intercession of frienclis, he wrote 
of his own accord the first letter. And when Valerius Catullus, who liad, 
as he liimself observed, in Ms verses upon Mamurra put such a stain upon 
Ills charactci' as never could he obliterated, begged his pardon, he invited 
him to supper the same day ; and continued to take up Ms lodging with his 
father occasionally, as he had been accustomed to do. 

His disposition was naturally averse to severity in retaliation. After he 
had made the pirates, by whom he had been taken, prisoners, because he 
had sworn he would crucify tliem, he did so indeed ; but previously to 
the execution of that sentence, ordered their throats to be cut. He could 
never bear the thought of doing any harm to Cornelius Fhagita, vdio had 
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«* rriniii’s nnd Troy’s lime come, llioy Fates obey, 

Aud must to firu nnd sword be made n prc^'.” 

Aiul Polybius who had boeu his tutor, dcmaiuUug of him in fumilinr dit.- 
ooui'sc whnt be meant by those words, ho iiigeiiioiisly answered, that the con- 
sideration of the violssitudo of human all'airs liad put him in mind of liis 
country, whoso fnto he likewise feared s as the same Polybius reports in his 
histories. 


Plxiiidcring the City 

Carthago tiuis taken, Scipio gtivo tJio i>lunder to tlie soldiers for some 
days, except only the gold and silver, and offerings, which wei^e found in tlio 
toiuple. After which he distributed sevenil military' recompenses to all his 
soldiers, except only those who had pillaged Apollo’s temple. And having 
caused a very light ship to be laden with tlm spoil of the enemy, he sent 
it lo Romo to cany the news of victory, and caused it to be signified 
throughout all Sicily that those who would come and claim the offerings made 
to their toiiiples, wliich had been oarzied away by the Carthaginians when 
they hud made war in that island, should linve them restored. Thus giving 
testimonies of his goodness in all that lie could, ho gained the good will of nil 
the 2>oo2de. Aud, at last, having sold whnt remained of the spoil, he caused 
nil the bucklers, engines, nnd useless ships to be piled together, nnd being girt 
after tlie manner of the Romans, sot fire to them ns a sacrifice to Mars aud 
]Miuorva. 

The ship that wont from Onrtlmgo happened to arrive at Rome in an 
evening, Avhere ns soon as the news was known of the taking of that city, all 
the x^coplc flocked to the public places, and the night was spent in rejoicings 
and ombraoing each other, ns if tliis victory (the greatest that ever the Romans 
had gained^ had confirmed the publlo repose, wliich the3'’ before thought 
insecure. Tlioy knew well, that they and tlieir predecessors had done great 
things against the hlneedonians, the Spaniards, and lately against the great 
Antiochus, as likewise in Italy ; but they confessed they never had a war so 
much to bo feared ns tins, by reason of the generosity', prudence, and hardi- 
ness of their enemies ; nor so perilous, by^^enson of their infidelityr. They” 
likewise remembered tlie miseiies tliey Latt suffered by the Carthaginians^ in 
Sicily, in Syiain, and likewise in Italy', for sixteen whole years together, during 
Avhicli Haiuiibal had saciced four hundred cities, and destroyed in divers 
encounters three hundred thousand men, and being se^'^eral times come lo the 
very' gates of their city, had reduced tliem to the last extroiuities. These 
things considered, made them -with difficulty' believe what was told of the 
victory', nnd they' often demanded of one another if it were certain that 
Carthage ivas destroy’ed. 

Tlius they passed the night in reoounUng one to another how, after 
having disarmed the Carthaginians, they had presently made themselves 
new arms beyond judgment of all the world. How having taken away 
their ships, they had built others of old stuff; nnd how having stopped the 
entmTice of their port, they' had in a few days dug a new one on the otlier 
side. They' spoke lilcewise of the unmeasurable height of their walls, tlie 
^'ast stones they were built with, the fire wliich they lind several times put 
to the engines. In short they represented to the ey'es of the auditors the 
whole figure of this war; insomuoh that giving life to their discourse by' 
their gesture they seemed to sec Soipio on the ladders, on the ships, in the 
gates, nnd in the streets, running from one side to the other. 
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kind ; such as a golden chair in the senate house and upon the bench when 
he sat for the trial of causes, a stately chariot in the Circensian procession, 
temples, altars, images near the gods, a bed of state in the temples, a peculiar 
priest, and a coUege of priests, like those appointed in honour of Pan, and that 
one of the mouths sliould be called by his name. He indeed both assumed 
to himself, and granted to others, every kind of distinction at pleasure. In 
his third and fourth consulship he had only the title of the office, being con- 
tent with the power of dictator, which was conferred upon him at the same 
time ; and in both years he substituted other consuls in his room, during the 
three last months ; so that in the intervals he held no assemblies of the 
people for the election of magistrates, excepting only tribunes and asdiles of 
the commons ; and appointed officers, under the name of prefects, instead 
of the praetors, to administer the affairs of the city during Iiis absence. The 
honour of the consulship, which had just become vacant by the sudden death 
of one of the consuls, he instantly conferred, the day before the 1st of 
January, upon a person ivho requested it of him, for a few hours. 

With the same unwarrantable freedom, regardless of the constant usage 
of his country, he nominated the magistrates for several years to come. He 
granted the insignia of the consular dignity to ten persons of prajtorian rank. 
He called up into the senate some who had been made free of the city, and 
even natives of Gaul, who were little better than barbarians. He likewise 
appointed to the management of the mint and the public revenue of the 
state some of his O'wn servants ; and entrusted the command of three legions, 
which he left at Alexandria, to an old catamite of his, the son of his frecd- 
man Rufinus. 

He gave way to the same extravagance in his public conversation, as T. 
Ampius informs us ; according to whom he said: “ The commonwealth is 
nothing but a name, without substance, or so much as the appearance of any. 
Sulla was an illiterate fellow to lay down the dictatorship. Men ought to be 
more cautious in their converse with me, and look upon what I say as a law'.” 
To such a pitch of arrogance did he proceed that, when a soothsayer brought 
him w'ord that the entrails of a victim opened for sacrifice were wdthout a 
heart, he said : “ The entrails will be more favourable when I please ; and it 
ought not to be regarded as any ill omen if a beast should be destitute of a 
heart.” 

But what brought upon him the greatest and most invincible odium was 
his receiving the whole body of the senate sitting, w'hen they came to wait 
upon him before the temple of Venus Genitrix, with many honourable decrees 
in his favour. Some say, as he attempted to rise, he was held down by C. 
Balbus. Others say he did not attempt it at all, but looked somewhat dis- 
pleased at C. Trebatius, w'ho put him in mind of standing up. This behav- 
iour appeared the more intolerable in him because, when one of the tribunes 
of the commons, Pontius Aquila, would not rise up to him, as in his triumph 
he passed by the place where they sat, he was so much offended, that he cried 
out, “Well then, master tribune, take the government out of my bands.” 
And for some days after, he never promised a favour to any person, without 
this proviso, “ if Pontius Aquila will allow of it- ” 

To this extraordinary affront upon the senate, he added an action yet 
more outrageous. For when, after the sacrifice of the Latin festival, he was 
returning home, amidst the kicessant and unusual acclamations of the people, 
one of the crowd put upon a statue of him a laurel crown, with a white ribbon 
tied round it, and the tribunes of the commons, Fpidius Marullus and 
Cfesetius Flavus, ordered the ribbon to be taken away and the man to be 
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The luou rolcas^ in tlzis ungracious way liad passed the best part of 
tliolr lives iu captivity. The cider aad more experienced among them 
wore dead* The survivors returned with feelings embittered against 
Borne; they were rash and ignorant, and, what was worse, they had lost 
all sense of honour and all principle, and were ready to expose their country 
to an 3 ’^ danger in order to gratify their own passions. The chief name that 
has reached us is that of Diieus. Polj-'bius did not return at first, and 
when ho reached Greece he found his coimtiyiaen acting with such reckless 
violence that he gladly accepted Soipio’s invitation to accompany him to 
the siege of Carthage. Oalliciate^ by a strange reverse, was now the 
leader of tho moderate patt 3 \ Dimus advocated every violent and un- 
principled measure. On an embassy to Rome tlic former died, and Direus 
returned as chief of tiie Achtean League. 

Not long after ^in 148 B.c.) a pretender to the throne of Macedon 
appeared, lie wtis a joong man named Andriscus, a native of Adramyt- 
tiura, who gave himself out ns Philip, a younger son of that luckless mon- 
arch. Tiie state of Macedonia, divided into four republics, each in a state 
of compulsory excommunication, was so distracted, that, in tlie year 151, 
Ihe people sent an embassy to Borne, praying that Scipio might be sent to 
settle their affairs, and he had only been prevented from undertaking tho 
task by tho self-imposed duty of accompanying the armj’ of Luoullus into 
Spain. The pretendex*, however, met with so little success in his first 
attempt that he fied to the court of Demetrius at Antioch, and this prince 
sent him to Home. The war with Carthage was then at its height. The 
senate treated tho matter lightly, and the tSventurer was allowed to escape. 
Some Thracian cliiefs received him, and vvith troops furnished by them lie 
penetrated into Thessaly- The Boman pnetor, Juventius Thalna, was 
defeated and slain by the pretender. 

The temporary success of Fseudo-Philippus (as the Romans called him) 
enootmiged Ditcus to drive the Achcenns into a rupture witli Borne. The 
haughty republic, he said, was at war with Carthage and with hlacedon ; 
now was tho time to break their bonds. Q. Metellus, who had just landed 
iu Greece with a considerable army, gave the Achroans a friendly warning, 
but in TEun. 

jlfetoUus soon finished the I^Iacedonian War. At his approach the pre- 
tender hastily retired from Thessaly, and was given up to the Bonian prmtor 
by a Thracian chief wliose protection he had sought. 

Meanwhile, n commission had already arrived at Corindi, headed by 
hi. Aurelius Oiestes, who summoned the chiefs of the League to hear the 
sentence of the senate upon their recent conduct. He informed tliem tliat 
they must relinquish all claims of sovereignty over Corinth, Argos, and 
LaoodiBmon — a doom which reduced the Aohman League nearly to tlie con- 
dition from which Aratus first raised it. Tlie cliiefs reported what they had 
heard to the assembly, A furious burst of passion i^ose, \vhich Diasus did 
not attempt to restrain. Orestes and tho Romans hardly* escaped personal 
violence. 

Orestes instantly returned to Rome ; and the senate, prefeiTing diplomacy 
to force, sent a second commission headed by Sext. Julius Cassar, with in- 
structions to use gentle language, and merely to demand the siu'render of 
those who had instigated the violent scenes lately enamed at Corinth. A 
contemptuous answer was returned, upon wliich Cassiu* returned to Rome, 
and the senate, roused at the Grecian insolence, declared war against tlie 
Achtcans (147). 
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priests and oM men from going to ivar, the wars against the Gauls are ex- 
cepted, and tlie priests and all men obliged to bear arms. Before Alexan- 
dria, seeing himself alone enclosed upon a bridge, be laid down his purple, 
threw himself into the sea, and pursued b^' his enemies, swam a long time 
under water, only by inter^'als lifting up his head to take breath ; till coming 
near his ships, he held up his hands, was known, and so saved. 

“ For the civil wars, which he neither undertook out of fear (as he him- 
self sa^'s), or out of ambition, lie liad to deal with the greatest generals of 
the age, fighting at the head of many great armies; not barbarian, but 
Romans, encouraged by their former actions, and by their good fortune, yet 
he defeated them all ; and not one of them but lie ruined in a fight or two. 
But we cannot say of him as of Alcxandci', that ho was never overcome ; for 
ho suffered once a great loss against the Gauls, under the conduct of Titu- 
rius and Cotta, his lieutenants. In Spain his army was so near blocked up by 
Petreius and Afranius, that he wanted hut little of being besieged. At X>yr- 
rhachium and in Africa they turned their bacis ; and in Spain, against the 
young Pompeius thej’- fled. But for Cfcsar himself, ho was always undaunted ; 
and whatever war he engaged in, came off in the end victorious ; and the 
Roman Empire, which now extends itself by sea and land, from the Euphra- 
tes to the Atlantic Ocean, was brought under his power, partl3’' by his 
valour, and partly by hia clemcnoj-. Ho settled himself much better than 
Sulla, and governed himself ■with more moderation; for being king in effect, 
in spite of all the world, he took not that name. 

“ At last, making his preparations for other wans, he was surprised by 
death as well as Alexander. Their armies were also alike ; for the soldiers 
of both were cheerful in fight and hard}', but stubborn and mutinous when 
over-wrought with labour. The deaths of both of them were equall3'‘ 
mourned and lamented by their armies, who attributed to them divine 
honours. The 3 ’’ were both well made in bodj' and of noble aspect ; both 
descended from Jupiter; one b3’’ Eacus and Hercules, and the other by 
Anchiscs and Venus. Though they wore inflexible when resisted, they 
M'crc easier to pardon and be reconciled, and likewise to do good to such 
as the3’' had vanquished ; contented themselves with the victory'. 

“ Hitherto the comparison is just, save only that their beginnings were 
not equal ; for Alexander began with the qualit3'' of a Iring, in which he had 
been before instructed b3’' his father Philip ; but Csesar was only a private 
man ; and though ho were of an illustrious race, yet his fortunes were much 
encumbered. The5^ both despised the presages that threatened them, ^\’itll- 
out injuring those divines who foretold their death ; and almost the same 
signs happened to them, and a like event ; for in the sacrifices made b3’' one 
and the other twice, they found not the chief of the entrails of the victims ; 
the first time the3’‘ wei’o only threatened with great danger. Alexander's 
happened when besieging the Ox 3 ’’draca 3 , being mounted first upon the wall, 
and the too great weight breaking the ladders behind him, he beheld him- 
self deserted b3'’ his men, and threw himself into the midst of his enemies, 
whore having received many wounds on his breast and a great blo'w on the 
neck, bo was ready to die, when the ISIaccdonians, touched with shame, 
broke open the gates and relieved him. 

“ The like_ liappeiicd to Gajsar in Spain in the fight bettveen him and 
3'’oung Pompeius ; where, seeing his men went on trembling, lie advanced 
betwixt the two armies, received two hundred darts on his buckler, till 
such time as fear having given place to shame, all the arm3’ ran in and 
secured Iiim from the danger. Thus the first entrails without the chief 
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■with Homo. At the same time lie declined to accept iiny part of the con- 
fiscated property of Dioens. Politically he was able to render important ser- 
vices. All Greece south of AIncedouia and Epirus was formed into a Homan 
province under tlio name of Acliaia.^ The old ropublieun governments of 
tUe various oomnuinities were abolished, and the constitution of each assimi- 
lated to that of the municipal cities of Italy. Polybius was left in Greece 
to settle these new constitutions, and to adjust them to the cix*cumstances 
and wants of each place. His grateful countrymen raised a statue to 
liis honour by the side of their old heroes, and placed an inscription on the 
pedestal, 11111011 declared that, if Greece had followed his advice, she would 
not have fallen. 

Such was the issue of the last struggle for Grecian liberty. It was con- 
ducted b}' unwoillo*^ men, and was unwortliy of the name it bore. Polybius 
lind always opposed attempts at useless and desti'uotive insurrection. He 
considered it happy for Greece that one battle and tlie min of one city con- 
summated her fall. Indeed it was a proverb of the day that “ Greece was 
saved by her apeedj’ fall,” 

TIic ten commissioners passed nortliwards into Alncedonia, and formed 
that country, in conjunction with Epirus, into another province. Illyrioum 
was so constituted soon after Geesar^s conquest of Gaul, 

Alctellus and hlumtuius hoth returned to Home before the dose of 
14(1 ii.c., and were honoured with triumplis not long after Scipio had 
carried the spoils of Carthago in procession to the Capitol. In memory of 
their respective services, hletellus was aftoruurds known by the name of 
AFRcedonicus, wliile Afummius, who appeaiT to have had no third nnnie 
of Ills own, was not ashamed to assume the title of Aohaicus. 


SPANISH WAltS: I-ALTi OF NUMANTIA 

Wlnlc Home was engaged in war with Cartilage, the Lusitnnians re- 
sumed tlieir inroads under the conduct of the gallant Viriathus, who had 
escaped from the massacre of Galbn. No Homan genei-al could gain any 
positive advantage over this indefatigable enemy, and in the year 148 n.c. 
tho -war assumed a much more serious aspect. The brave Cdtlberian tribes 
of Numaiitia and its adjacent districts again appeared in the held. For 
several 3'cars wo find two Homan commanders engaged in Spain, as before 
the treaty of Gracchus : one opposed to tho Numantians and their Celtiberiaii 
allies in the north, the other carrying on an irregular warfare against Viria- 
thus and the Lusitaninns in tho south. 

The conduct of tho Celtiberiaii War was committed to Q. Aletellus 
Alaccclonicus, who had been elected consul for the year 143. He remained 
in command for two years, and was so successful in his measures that by 
the close of the second campaign ho had compelled the enemy to shut 
tlicmsclvcs up in their strong cities. But he was disappointed, sis in Greece, 
by finding anticipated triumph snatched from his grasp by Q. Pompeius, 
consul for tho year 141 n.c. 

Pompeius and his successors could make no impression upon the Numan- 
tinus. Nay, G. Hostilius Mancinus, consul for the year 137, suffered a 
memoniblo reverse. Alancinus sot out for his province amid general alarm, 

P According to Marquardt, 1 Aclmia was not organised into n separato province till the reign 
of Augustus.] 
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MOMMSEK’^S ESTI3IATE OIP C^ESAB’S CHARACTER 

The new monarch of Rome, the first ruler over the ^yllole extent of Roman 
and Hellenic civilisation. Gains Julius Caesar was in his fifty-sixth year — he 
was born the 12th of July, 100 b.c. — when the battle of Thapsus, the last of 
the long chain of victories which led to such important consequences, gave the 
decision of the world’s future into his hands. Few men’s quality has been 
so severely tested as that of this creative genius, the only one that Rome and 
the last that the ancient world produced — that world which was to continue 
to march in the paths he had marked out for it, till the time of its own 
downfall. 

A scion of one of the oldest of the noble families of Latium, which traced 
its genealogy back to the heroes of the JCliad and the kings of Rome, and even 
as far as Venus Aphrodite, a goddess common to both nations, the years of 
his boyhood and young manhood had gone by as those of the noble youths of 
that epoch were wont to pass. He too had tasted both the froth and the lees 
of the cup of fashionable life, had recited and declaimed, had occupied his 
leisure with tlie pursuit of literature and the making of verses, had dallied 
with every species of love-making, and had been initiated into all the mys- 
teries of shaving, hair-curling, and ruffles, which belonged to the science of 
dress as understood at that period, besides the far more difflcult art of always 
borrowing and never paying. But the pliant steel of that nature resisted 
even these shallow and ruinous courses ; Cmsar’s bodily vigour remained 
unimpaired, as did the temper of his mind and heart. In fencing and riding 
he was a match for any of his soldiers, and his swimming saved his life at 
Alexandria ; the incredible speed with which he travelled, generally by night 
so as to gain time, — a direct contrast to the procession-like slowness with 
which Pompey moved from one place to another, — was the astonishment of 
his contemporaries and not the least important factor in his success. 

As his body, so was his spirit. His marvellous insight revealed itself in 
the sureness and practical character of all his arrangements even when he 
gave orders without personal investigation. His memory was incomparable 
and it was ea^ for him to carry on several affairs concmTently and witli 
equal precision. Gentleman, genius, and monarch, he still had a heart. As 
long as he lived he preserved the purest reverence for his excellent mother 
Aurelia, his father having died early ; on his wife, and more especially on 
his daughter Julia, he bestowed a worthy affection which was not without 
its effect on politics. In their several ways the ablest and worthiest men of 
his time both of higher and lower rank stood to him in relations of mutual 
trust. As he never abandoned his adlierents in Pompey’s ungenerous and 
heartless fashion, but stood by his friends unshaken in good and evil days, 
and this not merely from calculation, so also many of them, like Aulus Hir- 
tius and Caius Matius, gave noble witness of their attachment to him even 
after his death. 

If in a nature so harmoniously organised one particular side may be dwelt 
upon as characteristic, it is this that anything of an ideological or visionary 
character was far removed from it. It is needless to say that Cmsar was a 
passionate man, for there is no genius without passion ; but his passions were 
never stronger than he. He had been young, and song, love, and wine, had 
played their part in his joyous existence ; but they did not penetrate the 
inmost heart of his being. Eiterature attracted his long and earnest atten- 
tion ; but if the Homeric Achilles kept Alexander awake, Gassar in his sleep- 
less hours prepared considerations on the infiections of Latin nouns and verbs. 
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broken promises of Galba. Such was the discreditable termination of the 
Lusitanian AVar, AV^e must now return to Mancinus and his treaty'. 

He returned to defend his conduct before the senate. He pleaded that 
the arm 3 " was so demoralised that no man could wield ic with effect, and 
admitted tJmt he had concluded a treaty with Numantia without tlie 
nuthorit}” of the senate and the people ; as that treaty was not approved, 
lie declared himself ready to support a bill for delivering up the persons 
of himself and all who had signed it to tlie Numantians- Such a bill 
was accordzngl}” brought before the tribes. But 5’oung Gracchus upheld 
the treatj’, and Sclpio, his brother-in-law, made an eloquent speech in his 
behalf. But the people, alwaj-s je^dous of defeat, voted for delivering up 
hinnoirus alone as an expiatory offering. Accordingly” a person, consecrated 
for this special purpose, carried him to Numantia. But the Spaniards, 
like the Samnites of old, refused to accept such a compensation ; one raan''6 
body”, they said was no equivalent for the nd'rantage they had lost. Mnnci- 
nus, therefore, returned to Rome. But when he took his place in the senate, 
the tribune Rutilius ordered him to leave the curia, because, he said, one 
who had been delivered over to the enemy with religious ceremony was no 
longer a citizen of Rome, and could not recover his rights by” simply return- 
ing to Ills country. A special law was introduced to restore Mancinus to 
Ills former position. 

Dec. Junius Brutus, consul for 188, an able officer, was entrusted with the 
pacification of Iiusitania ; the to'wn of Valentia owes its origin to a colony of 
this people planted tliere by him. After fiuishing this business, he carried 
his arms northward across tlie Ta^s, the Douro, and the Minho, and 
received homage from the tribes of tJie western Pyrenees. He was the first 
Roman who reached the shores of the Bay” of Biscay, and saw the sun set in 
the waters of the Atlantic ; and he was not unjustly honoured with the 
name of Callaicus for his successes. 

But Numantia still defied the arms of Rome. Men began to clamour for 
n consul fit to command ; and all eyes fell upon Sclpio. His qualities as a 
general had been tested by success at Carthage, and ciroumstanoes had since 
occurred which raised him to great popularity. 

After his triumph in 14G B.c., Soipio had continued to lead the simple 
life in which he had been bred, and which not all the wealth he inherited 
from liis adoptive father induced him to abandon. He affected an austerity 
of manners wMch almost emulated that of Cato, though he was free from 
the censorious dogmatism and rude eccentricilies of that celebrated man. In 
142 B.c. he was elected censor in conjunction with Mummius, who so 
thwarted all the efforts of his coUenguo to promote reforms that the latter 
publicly exclaimed, “ I should have been able to do my duty, either with a 
colleague or ’without one.” Smpio had gained a clear oonoeption of the un- 
sound state of tilings, which long-continued 'wars and senatorial government 
had produced. In the prayer, which he offered on entering upon the cen- 
sor’s office, he altered the nsnal form; and instead of as^ng that “the 
gods would inorense and magnify the power of Rome,” he said, “ I pray” that 
they may preserve it; it is great enough already.” 

His frugal life carried witli it a guarantee of honesty” and devotion to 
public interests, which would alone have secured him public favour. But 
several acts gained him more direct popularity. The son of his Idnsman 
Nasica, nicknamed Serapio, liad joined the high oligarchical party. But 
the son of -ffihnilius Paulus, on the few occasions on whicli lie appeared in 
public, took the populJfr side. In 137 the tribune Cassius proposed the first 
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which originated with him at the most various times ranged themselves in 
their appropriate places in the great scheme. Strictly, therefore, we should 
not speak of solitary performances of Caesar ; he created nothing solitary.^ 

Caesar the orator has been justly praised for his virile eloquence, which 
made a mock of all the advocate^s art and like the clear flame gave liglit and 
w’armth at the same time. Caesar the waiter has been justly admired for the 
inimitable simplicity of Iiis comiDOsition, the singular purity and beauty of 
his language. The greatest masters in the military art in all periods have 
justly praised Csesar the general who, emancipated as no other has been from 
the entanglements of routine and tradition, always managed to find that 
method of warfare by which in a particular case the enemy might be van- 
quished and which is consequently the right one in that case. With the 
certainty of a diviner he found the right means for every purpose, after 
defeat stood like William of Orange ready for battle, and ended every cam- 
paign without exception with ■vdetory. He applied in unsurpassed perfection 
that principle of warfare whose employment distinguishes military genius 
from the ability of an ordinary officer — namely, the principle of the swift 
movement of masses ; and found security for victory not in great numbers 
but in swift movement, not in long preparations but in swift and even rash 
action even with inadequate resources. 

But with Cmsar all this is only subsidiary ; lie was indeed a great orator, 
wa*lter, and general, but he only became each of these because -he was an 
accomplished statesman. The soldier in him, in particular, plays an entirely 
incidental role, and one of the most remarkable peculiarities which distin- 
guishes him from Alexander, Hannibal, and Napoleon is that in him not 
the commander but the demagogue was the starting-point of his political 
activify- According to his original plan he had intended to attain his goal 
as Pericles and Cuius Gracchus had done, without having recourse to arms; 
and as leader of the popular party he had moved for the space of eighteen 
years exclusively in the sphere of political plans and intrigues, before, un- 
willingly convinced of the necessity of military support, he placed himself at 
the head of an army at a time when he was already forty years old. It W’^as 
explicable enough that at a later period lie should liave still remained more 
statesman than general ; as Cromwell also transformed himself from leader 
of the opposition into a military chief and democratic king and, on the 
whole, little as the puritan prince may seem to resemble the dissolute 
Homan, he is of all statesmen perhaps the one who is most closely allied to 
Crosar both in his development and in his aims and achievements. 

Even in Caesar’s manner of warfare his impromptu generalship is still 
clearly recognisable ; the lieutenant of artillery who had risen to be general 
is not more distinctly apparent in Napoleon’s enterprises against England 
and Egypt than is the demagogue metamorphosed into a general in the like 
undertakings of C^sar. A trained officer would hardly have laid aside the 
most important military considerations for political reasons of a not very 
imperative nature, as Caesar frequently did, the most astonishing instance 
being the occasion of his landing in Epirus. Individual proceedings of his 
are consequently blameworthy in a military sense. But the general loses 
only what the statesman gains. 

The statesman’s task, like Csesar’s genius, is of a universal character; 
though he turns his attention to the most complex and diverse affairs, yet they 
all without exception have their hearing on the one great goal which he serves 
wdth boundless fidelity and consistency; and of all the numerous phases and 
directions of his great activity he never gave the preference to one above 
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ment to surrender four hundred of the most active sympathisers, he cut o£E 
their right hands and returned. Such was the cruelty which the most 
enlightened men of Homo permitted themselves to use towards barbarians. 
Hor does any ancient historian whisper a word of reproach. 

The uTetclied Humoiitians now inquired on what terms they might he 
admitted to surrender. The reply was, that on that very day they must lay 
down their arms, and on the next appear at a given place. They prayed for 
time to iloHborate. In the interval a certain number of brave men, resolved 
not to submit on any terms, put themselves to death ; tlic remnant came 
forth from the ^tes. Their matted hair, squalid apparel, and wasted forms 
made even the Konians turn away in horror from their own work. Soipio 
selected fifty to walk in his triumphal procession, and sold the rest. The 
town was so effectually destroyed that its very site cannot be discovered.^ 
The Koman historian Floras gives a slightly different hut very vivid account. 


FXiOBUS ON THE FAXiIi Ol? NUMANTTA 

But wlien famine pressed Jinrd upon tliem, (ns tliey were surrounded with 
a trench and breastwork, and camps,) they entreated of Soipio to he allowed 
the privilege of engaging with him, desiring tliat he would Iclll them as men, 
and, when this was not granted, they resolved upon making a sally, A 
battle being the consequence, great numbers of them were slain, and, as the 
famine was still sore upon them, the sundvors lived for some time on. their 
bodies. At last they determined to flee ; but this their Avives prevented, 
by cutting with great treachery, yet out of affection, the girtlis of their 
saddles. Despairing, therefore, of escape, and being driven to the utmost 
rago and fury, tlie3'’ resolved to die in the following manner. They first 
destroyed their captains, and then themselves and their natiA’^e city, with 
sword and poison and a general confiagration. Pence he to the ashes of the 
most brave of all oltics ; a citjs in my opinion, most hnppj' in its very 
sufferings; a city Avhicli protected its allies Avitli honour, and withstood, 
wilii its own force, and for so long a period, a people supported by the 
strength of the wliolc Avorld. Being OA^erpOAvered at length by tlio greatest 
of gcucmls, it left no cause foi* the enemy to rejoice OA'er it. Its plunder, as 
that of a i>oor people, Avas valueless ; their arms the3r had themselves burnt ; 
and the triumph of its conquerors Avns onl}*^ ovoi* its name. 

Hitherto the Homan people lind been noble, lioiiourable, pious, upright, 
and illustrious. Their subsequent actions in this age, ns they Avere equally 
grand, so were they more turbulent and dishonourable, their aucos increasing 
AA'ith the ver}" greatness of their empire. So that if anj" one dindes this 
third age, Avliicli was occupied in conquest bej’ond tlio sen, and Avliich we 
have made to consist of two hundred years, into tAVo equal parts, lie wiU 
allow, with luasoii and justice, that the fiv&t hundred years, in Avhioh the}* 
subdued Africa, jMaccdouin, Sicil}', and Spain, Avero (as the poets ship) golden 
years ; and that the other hundred, which to the Jugurthine, Cimbrian, Slith- 
rzdntic, and Parthian wars, as well as those of Gaul and German}’, (in which 
the gloiy of tlic Homans ascended to hcaA’on,) united the murdem of the 
Gracchi and Drusus, the SerA'ilo War and (that nothing might ho Avanting in 
their inftimy') the Avar with fclio gladiatons Avero iron, blood-stained, and what- 
CA'cr more severe can be said of them. Turning at last upon themselves, the 
Homans, as if in a spirit of madness, and fury, and impiet}’, tore themselves 
in pieces hy the dissensions of Marius and SuHa, and after wai*ds by those of 

n. w.^voL. r. T 
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mitigate an incurable evil by some palliative. But where lie perceived that 
fate bad spoken he always listened. Alexander at the Hypanis, Napoleon in 
Moscow turned back because they were compelled to do so, and reproached 
fate because she granted only limited success. Crosar at the Thames and 
the Rhino retired of his own free will, and at the Danube and Euplirates laid 
no extravagant schemes for the conquest of the world, biit merely planned 
the execution of some carefully considered frontier regulations. 

Such was this singular man whom it seems so easy and is so hopelessly 
difBcult to describe. His whole nature is pellucidly clear, and concerning 
him tradition has preserved more abundant and vivid details than of any 
of his peers in tlie ancient world. Such a personality might indeed be 
conceived as shallower or more profound but not really in different ways ; 
to every not wholly perverse inquirer this lofty figure has appeared with 
the same essential traits, and yet none has succeeded in restoring it in clear 
outline. The secret lies in its completeness. Humanly and historically 
speaking Caesar stands at that point of the equation at which the great con- 
flicting principles of life neutralise one another. Possessing the greatest 
creative force and yet at the same time the most penetrating intelligence, 
no longer a youth but not yet an old man, highest in will and highest in 
achievement, filled -with republican ideals and yet a born king, a Roman 
to the deepest core of his being and again destined to reconcile and unite 
Roman and Hellenic civilisations both externally and in their inward rela- 
tions — Cmsar is the complete and perfect man. This is why in him more 
than in any other historical personality wo miss the so-called characteristic 
traits, which are really nothing else than deviations from tlie natural human 
development. ^Vllat are taken for these at the first superficial glance reveal 
themselves on closer inspection, not as individual qualities, but as the pecu- 
liarities of the period of civilisation or of the nation ; thus as his youthful 
adventures are common to him and to all his gifted contemporaries who were 
similarly situated, so his unpoetic but energetic and logical nature is mainly 
Roman. 

Besides this it is in accordance with Coesar’s perfectly’’ human character 
that he was in the highest degree dependent on time and place ; for there 
is no such thing as humanity pure and simple ; the living man can but 
exhibit the qualities of a given nation and a particular stamp of civilisation. 
Ci.esar was a perfect man only because he had placed himself, as none other 
had done, in the central stream of the tendencies of his day, and because 
more than any other he possessed the essential characteristic of the Roman 
nation, the true citizen quality in its perfection ; while his Hellenism also 
was only that which had long since become closely intertwined with the 
national spirit of the Italians. 

But herein lies the difficulty, wo might perhaps saj* the impossibilitj”, 
of giving a distinct portrait of Crosar. As the artist can paint an3''thing 
save perfect beauty, so also the historian, where once in a thousand j'-ears 
he encounters perfection, can only be silent before it. For the rule may 
indeed be laid down, but we have only a negative idea of the absence of 
defect ; nature’s secret, of uniting the normal and the individual in their 
fullest manifestations, cannot be expressed. Nothing is left us but to 
duly appreciate those who saw this perfection and to obtain a dim idea 
of the imperishable reflection which rests on the works created by this 
great nature. It is true that these also show the mark of his age. Tlie 
Roman himself might be compared with his j’-oung Greek predecessor not 
merely- as an equal but as a superior ; but the world had grown old since 
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we calculate the hosts of unhappy men sold into slavery during the S3’rian, 
Macedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, and Spanish ware, wc shall bo prepared to 
hear that slaves fit onlj* for imskillcd labour were plentiful and cheap. 

There was also ft slave trade rcgnlarlj* carried on in thp East. Tho 
barbarous tribes on tho coasts of tho Black Sea were alwa3's read3* to sell 
their own flesh and blood ; Thrace and Sarmatia were tho Guinea Coast of 
the Eomans. The of this trade was Delos, which had been made a 

free port b3' Romo after tho conquest of Macedonia. Strabo tells us that in 
one da3' ten thousand slaves were sold there in open market. Such were 
tlie rile uses to which was jiut tho Sacred Island, once tho treasur3'* of 
Greece, when her states were banded together to secure their fi'eedom 
against ilto Persian. 

It is evident that boats of slaves, lately free men, and many of them 
soldiers, must become dangerous to the owners. Nor was their treatment 
Bucli as to conciliate. They were turned out upon the hills, made responsible 
for tho safet3’’ of the cattle put under their charge, and compelled to provide 
Iheniaelvcs witli the common necessaries of life. A hod3^ of tlicse wretched 
men asked their master for clothing: ^'IVliat,” ho asked, “are there no 
travellers with clothes on ? *’ The atrocious hint was soon taken ; tho shop- 
herd slaves of lower Italy became banditti, and to travel through Apulia 
without an armed retinue was a perilous adventure. Prom nssauing trav- 
ellers, the marauders began to plunder the smaller country houses ; and all 
but tho rich were obliged to desert the country and flock into the towns. So 
early as the 3'oar 185 b.c., seven thousand slaves in Apulia were condemned 
for brigandage by a prtotor sent specially to restore order in that laud of 
pasturage. nTion they were not employed upon tho hills, they were shut 
up in large prison-Iiko uiilldings (^cr^asittla), where thoy covdd talk together 
of their wrongs, and form sohomes of vengeance. 

The Sicilian landowners emulated their Italian brethren ; and it was their 
t^'rannical conduct that led to tho frightful insurrection wliich reveals to us 
somewhat of tho real state of society w'liioli existed xmder the rule of Rome. ^ 

In Sicil3', as in lower Ital}", tho herds are driven up into the mountain 
pastures during the summer months, and about October return towards the 
plains. The same causes which w'ere at work in Italy* were at work, on a 
smaller scale, in Sicily'. The city' of Knnn, once famous for the worship of 
Demeter, had become tho centre of n pastoral district ; and of tlie neighbour- 
ing landowners, Damophilus was tlie wealthiest. He was famous for the 
multitude of his slave herdsmen, and for his cruel treatment of them, and 
his wife Megallis emulated her lord in the barbarities which she practised on 
the female slaves. At length the cup was full, and four hundred of his 
bondsmen, meeting at Enna, took counsels of vengeance against Damophilus. 

At Enua there lived another rich proprietor, named Antigenes ; and 
among his slaves was a Syrian, known by the Greek name of Ennus. This 
man was a kind of wizard, who pretended to have revelations of the future, 
and practised a mode of breatlnng Are, which passed for a supernatural 
power. At lengtli he gave out that his S3Tian gods had declared to him 
that he should be king hereafter. His master treated him as a jester, and at 
banquets used to call him in to make sport for lus guests ; and they, enter- 
ing into his liumour, used to beg him to remember them wJien he gained his 
sceptre. But to tho confederate slaves of Damophilus, Eunus seemed in 
truth a prophet and a king sent to deliver them. They prayed him to become 
their leader, lie accepted their offer; and the whole body entered tbe city of 
Enna, ^vith Eunus at their head breathing Are. 
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their towns. The consuls endeavoured to reason vdth them, hut in A-ain ; 
and when the deputies of the other eighteen colonies, which comprised all 
the largest and most important places, declared their steadfast and unaltered 
allegiance, they determined to pass the matter over for the present, saying 
that they would not deign to ask assistance from those who Avould not giA*e 
it willingly. 

To provide for the current expenses a large treasure of gold, wluch had 
been reserved for the emergency of another Gallic w'ar, was now first invaded. 

Fulvius resumed hi a station at Capua, Marcellus was to engage Hanni- 
baUs attention in Apulia, while old Fabius made an attempt to recover Taren- 
tum. MarceUus found his enemy at Canusinm, and a series of indecisiA'e 
actions followed, in which (although the Roman annalists claim the advan- 
tage for their hero) it is plain that he must have suffered greatlj', for ho 
remained inactive during the rest of the campaign. But fortunately for 
Fabius’ attempt upon Tarentum, Hannibal’s presence w'as required in Brut- 
tium to defend his allies from a band of free mercenaries, who, formerly in 
the service of the Carthaginians in Sicily, had now been engaged by Bmvinus, 
and sent to Rhegium to harass their old masters. The appearance of the 
great general enough to scare these marauders into submission, hut 
scarcely w'as this done, than he heard the news that Fabius bad invested 
Tarentum. Instantly he put his army in motion, and marched day and 
night to TelieA’'e this important city. But he was too late. By treachery he 
had won the place, and by treachery he lost it. The officer in command at 
Tarentum A\'as a Bruttian. This man had a mistress, sister to an Italian 
serving in the army of Fabius ; she it was who persuaded him to open the 
gates to the consul, and Hannibal, while yet upon liis march, heard this dis- 
astrous neAvs. The old consul gave up the despised city of the Greeks to be 
plundered by his soldiers, reserving the public treasure for the service of 
the state. But when he was asked whether he would have the statues and 
Avorks of art taken to Rome, after the example set by ISIarcellixs at Syracuse, 
**'No,” he said, “let the Tarentines keep their an^ry gods.” The capture of 
Tarentum Avas the greatest exploit of Fabius, and it was bis last — an hon- 
ourable close to an honourable career. 

Besides the recovery of Tarentum, tbe Samnites and Bucanians, long 
Avavering, again returned to their allegiance, and w’ere restored by F^iIauus 
to their position as allies, without any notice being taken of their revolt. 

Notwithstanding this, men were ^ssatisffed Avith the result of the cam- 
paign. Three consular armies had not sufficed to defeat Hannibal ; Marcel- 
lus, reputed their best general, had done notliing. But the party who 
murmured against Fabius and his friends were as yet feeble. Very lately 
LiBA’^inus had been compelled to relinquish his opposition ; and when Mar- 
cellus appeared to give a narrative of his services, all men’s hearts were 
turned, and not only aa’-os lie forgiA’'en freely, but was even elected consul for 
the ensuing yeai" (208 B.C.). His colleague Avas T. Quinctius Crispinus, 
who had serA^ed uudex* him in Sicily. 

The defection of the Italians had no doubt Aveakened Hannibal, and the 
tAVo consuls determined to throw themselves upon liim Avith their conjoint 
force. They foimd him near Venusia, and every day they dreAV out their 
forces before his camp and offered him battle. But the odds Avere too gfreat 
GA'cn for Hannibal, and he kept close within his entrenchments. It hap- 
pened that between his camp and that of the consuls there was a hill, Avhich 
MarceUus thought it desirable to occup3>’. Accordingly he rode up to the 
top. accompanied by his colleague and a small detachment of caA'alry, uncon- 
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hold of Etinus. The fate of the insiu'gents was inevitable. Cleon of Agri- 
gentum chose a soldier’s death, and, sallying forth with all who breathed the 
same spirit as himself, lie died fighting valiantly. Of the end of Achssus we 
are not informed. Eunus, with a body<-guard of six hundred men, fled to 
the neighbouring hills; but, despairing of escape, the greater part of the 
wretched men slew one another. The mock king himself was 'taken in a 
cave, with his cook, baker, bathing-mnn, and jester. He showed a pusUla- 
uimity far unlike the dcsjierate courage of the rest, and died eaten by vermin 
in a dungeon at Morgantium.6 

To shoAV how horrible tlio thought of fighting slaves was to the Homan 
mind, it may be well to quote Florus upon this first war, the quelling of 
which ho credits to Perpemn.o 


THE WAR AGAINST THE SLAVES 

Though, in tlio preceding war, we fought witli our allies (wliich was bad 
enough), yet we ooutonded with free men, and men of good birth ; but who 
can witli patience hear of a war against slaves on tlie part of a people at the 
head of all nations 1 The first wur with slaves occurred iu ilie infancy of 
Home, in the heart of the city, when Herdonius Snbinus was tlieir leader, 
and when, -while the state was distracted with the seditions of the tribunes, 
the Capitol was besieged and -nTested by tbe consul from tbe servile multi- 
tude. But this was an insurrection rather than a war. At a subsequent 
period, w'hen the foroes'of the empire were engaged in different parts of the 
world, who would believe that Sicily was much more cruelly devastated by a 
war with slaves than in tliat with the Gartliaginians? This country, fruitful 
in corn, and, in a manner, a suburban province, was covered with large 
estates of many Homan citizens ; and the numerous slave houses and fettered 
tillers of the ground supplied force enough for a war. A oertaiu Syrian, b^’- 
nnme Eunus (the greatness of our defeats from him makes us remember it), 
ooimterfoiting a fanatical inspiration, and tossing liis hair in honour of the 
Syrian goddess, excited the slaves by command of heaven ns it were, to claim 
their liberty and take up arms* And that he might prove this to be done by 
supernatural direction, he concealed a nut iu his mouth, which he had filled 
with brimstone and fire, and, breathing gently, sent forth ilamo together with 
his words. This prodigy at first attracted two thousand of such ns came in 
his wa3^ ; but in a sliort time, by breaking open the slave houses, he collected 
a force of above sixty thousand ; and, being adorned with ensigns of royalty, 
that nothing might be wanting to his audacity, he laid waste, with lamen- 
table desolation, fortresses, towns, and villa^s. Tbe camps even of preetors 
(tlie utmost disgrace of war) wore taken by him; nor wdll I shrink from 
giving their names ; they wex’O tlie camps of jManilius, Lentulus, Piso, and 
Jlypsmns. Thus those, who ought to have been dragged home by slave- 
takers. pursued prastorian generals routed in battle. At last vengeance 
was taken on tliom by our general, Perperna; for having conquered 
tiiem, and at last besieged them in Enna, and reduoed them with famine 
as with a pestilence, ho threw the remainder of the marauders into chains, 
and then cvucifiod them. But over such enemies he was content with an 
ovation, tlint he might not sully the dignity of a triumph with tlie name 
of slaves.® 

Tlius was crushed for a time this perilous insurrection, the result of the 
slave system established by Homan conquest. The well-being of Sicily had 
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the same and those combinations "which arc everywhere different, and in 
so far as, instead of producing' unthinking imitation, it guides and inspires 
independent creations on old lines. In this sense the history of Cflisar 
and the Roman Csesarship, with all the unsurpassed greatness of the master 
workman and aU the historical necessity of the work, is verily a keener 
criticism of modern autocracy than the hand of man could write. 

By the same law of nature in accordance with which the most in- 
significant organism is infinitely superior to the most cunning machine, 
any constitution, however defective, which allow's free play for the spon- 
taneous action of a majority of citizens is infinitely superior to absolutism, 
even though conducted with the greatest amount of humanity and genius ; 
for the former is capable of development, and is therefore living, the latter 
remains what it is, that is it is dead. This law of nature also asserted 
itself in the case of the absolute military monarchy of Rome, and only 
the more completely because under the inspired guidance of its creator 
and in the absence of any real complications with foreign countries the 
development of that monarchy was less hampered and limited than any 
similar government. From the time of Csesar, as Gibbon long ago pointed 
out, the Roman Empire had only an external cohesion and was only ex- 
tended in mechanical fashion, wliilst inwardly it wholly withered and expired 
with himself. If at the commencement of the autocracy and especially 
in Cmsar’s own mind there still prevailed a sanguine hope of a union of 
free popular development with absolute rule, even the government of the 
highly gifted emperors of the Julian line soon taught in terrible fashion 
how far it is possible to mingle fire and water in one vessel. 

Cmsar’s work was necessary and beneficial, not because it did or could of 
itself bring blessing, but because an absolute military monarchy was the least 
of evils and the logical and necessary conclusion determined b3’' the ancient 
organisation, founded as it was on slavery and entirely alien to republican 
and constitutional representation, and by the legal constitution of the city, 
which in the course of five hundred years had ripened into an oligarchical 
absolutism. But history will not consent to diminish tlie honour of the true 
CiBsar because where there are spurious Coesars a similar device may bewilder 
simplicity and furnish evil with an opportunity for lying and fraud. Ilistorj- 
too is a bible, and if it no more than the latter can defend itself from 
being misunderstood by the fool or quoted bj' the devil, it too will be in a 
position to endure and render his due to each.<z 



CHAPTER XIV. CIVILISATION AT THE END OE THE 
PERIOD OP CONQUEST 

OBOAKl&ATION OF THB GOYBB^MEKT 

Now that WO hnvo soon Romo first beconio mistress of Italy, and then, 
after u life and death sti’uggle, rise superior to Carthage ; now that wo shall 
Imvc to follow her in her conquest of all tho countries bordering on the 
jMcditorrnnean, so that this sea booame what in modern pluuse may be called 
a Roman lake, we naturally inquire, whnt was the form of goyemment, what 
the treatment of tho subject foreigners, what the condition of the people ? 

About tlio time of the Punic VVars the framework of the Roman constitu- 
tion W'as complete. Tho only traoe remaining of ancient seyernnee was the 
rogulntion by A^'hich, of the two consuls and tlie two censors, one must be a 
patrician, one a plebeian. In a few' years even this partition of offices fell 
into disuse, and no political distinction remained, save tliat persons of patri- 
cian podigroo were excluded from tho tribunate of the plcbs.^ 

In correspondence with tho advance of plebeian and tho decay of patri- 
cian families, a silent revolution had been wrought in most parts of the con- 
stitution. The assembl3'^ of the curies had become a mere form. They 
continued to meet even to Cicero’s time ; but their business had dwindled 
nwa^' to the regulation of the religious observances proper to the patrician 
gentes. A few liotors, who were present as the attendants of the presiding 
magistrates, alone appeared to represent the descendants of tlie Valerii, the 
Claudii, and tho Postumii.^ 

With regard to the oxoontivo government, the chief offioors of state 
cmplo^'cd in tho administration of Roman affairs remained as they had been 
settled after the Lioinian law's. In Cicero’s time it is well known that every 
Roman who aspired to tlie highest offices was obliged to ascend through a 
regular scale of honours. An age was iixed before which each was unattain- 
able. The first office so lield was the qumstorship, and the earliest age at 
whiclj this could then bo gained appears to linve been about twenty-seven. 
Several 3*enrs were then to elapse before a Roman could hold the first oiimle 
office, that is, the ledileship. But between this and each of the highest 

Qotli consular places vroro opened to the plohcians by Uie law of tlio tribuno Genucius, 
passed In oi2 n.c.; cf. Moaimscu^ and Gtocnidge.»] 

Tho reduction of tho comltla cnrlnta to n mure form bolobga to the fifth century n.o.J 
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through fear (they said^ of his irresolute counsels j but now that the deed 
was done, he extolled it as a godlike act. Next morning, Dolabclla, Cicero’s 
son-in-law, whom Csbbslv had promised to make his successor in the consul- 
ship, assumed the consular fasces and joined the liberators ; wliilc Cinnu, son 
of the old Marian leader, and therefore brother-in-law to Cassar, threw 
aside his praetorian robes, declaring he would no longer wear the tyrant’s 
livery. Dec. Brutus, a good soldier, had taken a band of gladiators 
into pay, to serve as a bodyguard of the liberators. Thus strengthened, 
they ventured again to descend into the Forum. Brutus mounted the 
tribune, and addressed the people in a dispassionate speech, which pio- 
duced little effect. But wlien Cinna assailed the memory of the dictator, 
the crowd broke out into menacing cries, and the liberators again retired to 
the Capitol. 

That same night they entered into negotiations with Antony, and the 
result appeared next morning, the second after the murder. Tiio senate, 
summoned to meet, obeyed the call in large numbers. Antony and Dola- 
bella attended in their consular robes, and Cinna resumed liis praetorian 
garb. It was soon apparent that a reconciliation had been effected ; for 
Antony moved that a general amnesty shotdd be granted, and Cicero 
seconded the motion in an animated speech. It was carried ; and Antony 
next moved that all the acts of the dictator should be recognised as law. 
He had his own purposes here, but the liberators also saw in the motion an 
advantage to themselves ; for they were actually in possession of some of the 
chief magistracies, and liad received appointments to some of tlie richest 
provinces of the empire. This proposal, therefore, was favourably received; 
but it was adjourned to the next day, together with the important question 
of Caesar’s funeral. 


C^CSAR’S WILIi AKU FUNEUAIi 

On the next day, Caesar’s acts were formally confirmed, and among them 
his wiU was declared valid, though its provisions were yet unknown. After 
this, it was difficult to reject the proposal that the dictator should liavo a pub- 
lic burial. Old senators remembered the riots that attended the funeral of 
Clodius, and shook their heads. Cassius opposed it. But Brutus, with im- 
prudent magnanimity, decided in favour of allowing it. To seal the recon- 
ciliation, Lepidus entertained Brutus at dinner, and Cassius was feasted 
by Mark Antony. 

The will was immediately made public. Cleopatra was still in Rome, 
and entertained hopes that the boy Csesarion would be declared the dictator’s 
heir, for though he had been married thrice there was no one of his lineage 
surviving. But Cajsar was too much a Roman, and knew the Romans too well, 
to be guilty of this folly. Young C. Octavius was declared his heir. C. Octa- 
vius was the son of his niece Atia, and therefore his grand-nephew. He was 
born, as we have noted, in the memorable year of Catiline’s conspiracy, and 
was now in his nineteenth year. From the time that he had assumed the 
garb of manhood his health had been too delicate for military service. Not- 
withstanding this, he had ventured to demand the mastership of the horse 
from liis uncle. But he w^s quietly refused, and sent to take his first les- 
sons in the art of war at Apollonia, where a large and well-equipped army 
had been assembled. 

Legacies were left to all Cresar’s supposed friends, among whom were 
several of those who had assassinated him. His noble gardens beyond the 
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The Romans had no standing army. Every Roman citizen between the 
complete ages of seventeen and forty-five, possessing property worth at least 
fonr thousand pounds of copper, was placed on the mOitary roll. Prom this 
roll four legions, two for each consul, were enlisted every year, and in oases 
of necessity additional legions were raised. Rut at *the close of the year’s 
campaign these legionaiy soldiers had a right to ho reHeved. Nor were 
there any fixed officers. Each legion had sis tribunes and sisty centurions 3 
but these were oht^en, like the consuls and soldiers, fresh every year. The 
majority of the tribunes were elected at the comitia of the tribes, and the 
remainder were nominated by the consuls of the year, the only limitation to 
such choice being that those appointed should have served in the legions at 
least five campaigns. The centurions were then nominated by the tribunes, 
subject to the approval of the consuls. 

Hence it appears that the Roman system, both in anny and state, was 
strictly republican, that is, calculated to distribute public offices to as many 
citizens as possible, and to prevent power being absorbed by any single man 
or classes of men. There were no professed stotesmen or officers, but there 
was a large number of men who had served for a time in each capacity. 
There was no standing army, but there was a good militia. There was no 
regularly trained soldiery, but every citizen had served in liis time several 
campaigns, and every one was something of a soldier. 

Rut no republic, however jealous, can rigidly cany out such a system ; 
necessity will modify it in practice. During the Samnite Wars we find the 
same eminent men repeatemy elected to the consulship, notwitlistanding a 
provision that no man should hold this high office except at intervals of ten 
years. Valerius Coitus was chosen consul at tliree-and-twenty ; he h^d 
the office four times in fourteen years. So also Papirius Cursor, Fabius 
Maximus, and others held the same sovereign office repeatedly at short inter- 
vals. In the year S26 b.g. another plan was adopted to secure permanency. 
From tills time it became common to continue a consul or prtetor in his com- 
mand for several successive years, with the title of proconsul or piopi'setor. 
Tlie proconsul also was allowed to keep part of liis old army, with his tribunes 
and centurions. Tlio hope of booty and the desire to serve out his campaigns 
(for after a certain number of campaigns served the legionary was exempt, 
even tlioiigli ho Avas much under forty-five years) kept many soldiers in the 
field ; and thus the nucleus of a regular army was formed by each commander. 
In the Punic Wars the ten years’ law was suspended altogether, and procon- 
suls were ordered to remain in office for years together.^ 

No more vivid picture of the Roman army coidd be given than that of 
Polybius, who contrasts the Greek plinlanx with the Roman arrangement as 
follows : 


POTjYBTUS on GBEEIC AKD HOMAN BATTLE-OHD'ERS 

Pyrrhus employed not only the arms but the troops of Italy ; and ranged 
in alteruale order a compaii 3 " of those trooiis and a cohort disposed in the 
manner of the phalanx, in nil his battles with tlie Romans. And j^et, even 
with the advantage of lliis precaution, ho was never able to obtain any clear 
or decisive Tictor 3 ^ against them. It was necessary to premise tliese obser- 
vations for the sake of preventing an}*^ objection that might be made to the 
tvutli of what wo shall hereafter saj-. 
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It is enCT to demonstrateb by numy lea s onifc that wliile phaUm iptirins 
its mtmor unn ond fall power of ocstioii* no force is aluo to stniid asuiist it 
in £ont or sanport the ricdenca of itsnttaek. When the iniikB axe dosed in 
order to oDcace, each soldior, os ho stands with his arms, oomitics a ^co 
of three feet. The spcaxs, in their most onolent fom 4 oontsmcd sOTenteen 
cnhits in But, for the sake of zeadcxing them mora oommodioQB in 

netion, they Sato since been xodnoed to fourteen. Of these, four onbits are 
oontsiiied bctuera the part wlutdx the soldier grn^ in Ids hsnds and the 
loircr end of the npear iscUnd, whhdi serves ns n eonntexpedsB to the paxt 
♦fca*. is bemce lum; end the length of this hut n^ fnm the body- 

of the soldier, when the spear is poshed forwiirds with botn hands ogunst the 
Qiioniy, isy by conseraenoe, fen enbifs. E^om henoe it follawa that when Ae 
jAmIiito is otoMd inita proper fonn, and eraiy seddier pressed within the no- 
cemaxy distance with xe^eot to the man that is before mm and upon, his side, 
the n>csxs of the fifth rank nxe extended to the length of tiro onhItsL and 
those of the seeraid, third, and fourth to n still gxeatw leiig^ hsyond the 
foremost xan'k. mimnor in whiidi Uie men are orowded together in Uda 

method is marked by Homer in the folhnrix^ lines : 


. to hehnel hebxisfc Jobicd, 
1 at eacii nod that umred 


Etluy ■lood.'* 


This desoxiption is not less exact dum beanttful. It is manifest^ then, that 
five sevexal sneoxs, dj^mhqg each from the otiier in the length of two onlnta, 
nxe extended oefore ere^ man in the ftaremost zonk. And when it ia oon- 
ndered, likewise, that the pbahunc is formed by sixteen in depth, it will he 
easy to emuMdve vdiat must he the wright end Tidenoe of the entire body, 
and how neat the force of its ntinok. £& the zanhs, indeed, that axe behind 
the flfili, the spcaxs cannot zeaeh so Euros to he enplcyed against theenen^- 
In these nmks, therefafie, the addieza instead of extending thdr speaxe 
ward, rest them upon the duraldeta of the men that arelieforo them, with 
their pomta dnntix^ upwards ; end in tlus manner they foxm a kind of xam- 
part wldeh covers tbmr headsi, and seoutes them agaust those darts which 
iDoy be cairicd in thdr flight OByond the fixstranks^ and fBU upon those that 
axe bdiind. But when tm whole body advances to diBige tins enci^y, oven 
these hindmost xanks axe of no smdl nso and moment. Few os they press 
eontinnoBy upon those that axe hofoce thmn, they od^ Ijgr their weight alone, 
great force to the attack, ond deprive also the xoremosezaiilES of tiie power 
of dxawii^ themsolvea^backwaxds or retreating. Sneh then is the duposi^ 
Cion of the pha l a nx , with xegozd both to the whde and the seTeml porls. 
l^et ns now consider the anna, and the order of of the Romans, that 

we maj sea fay the comparison in wfaat xearaeots they are difEerent from tiiosa 
of the AtscedoidnxiB. 

To eseh of the Roman soldiecs, ns he stands in aims, ia aQofted the sams 
^lace, Kkewiae, of three feet. Bnt ns otcot giddier In time of action is 

constantly in motion, being forced to shfK his afairid that ^ 

miycoror a^y larfc of hfo bo4y against whiidi a sCntke is aimed; ondfovaxy 
the position oriixs sword, so os idtiher to push, or to ynnXm n faUitig etzokoi 
tliwa must also he a distnnnn of three feet, the least that ean be allowed for 
perfozmiim these motions to admiilime, between each and the man 

that stanfi next to him. both upon Ins ride and beldnd him. In rixaiglngt 
tiiexeforet against the phalanx, every single Roman, as he has two Mneodo- 
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niniis opposite to liinij lies also ten spcavs, whioli he is forced to enoounter. 
But it is not possible for a single man to cut down these spears with his 
sword, before they can take their effect against him. Nor is it easy, on the 
otlior Iiand, to force his way through them* 1 or the men that are boliiud add 
no weight to the pressure, nor any strength to the swords, of those that are in 
the foremost rank. It 'will bo easy, therefore, to concolvo that while tlio pha- 
lanx roiains its omi proper position and strongUi, no troops, as I before ob- 
served, can over support the attack of it in front. To what cause, then, is it 
to be ascribed, that the Koinnn arniies are victorious, and those defeated that 
oniploy the phalanx ? The cause is this. In war, the times and the places of 
notion are various and indoniiitc. But there is only one time and place, one 
fixed and dclovminntc manner of action, that is suited to the phalanx. In the 
case, then, of a gouoral action, if an enemy bo forced to encounter Avith the 
phalanx in Iho very time and place which the latter requires, it is probable, 
in the highest degree, from the reasons that have been mentioned, tlint the 
phalanx always must obtain the victory. But if it bo possible to avoid an 
engagement in sucb circumstances, and indeed it is easy to do it, there is 
their nothing to bo dreaded from lliis order of battle. It is a well-known 
and acknowledged truth, that the phalr^nra. vcquircs a ground that is plain 
and naked, and free likewise rrmiu-dnslnclos tf. every kind, such as trenches, 
brc.aks, oblitpiilies, the brows yol hillB, or the cmnncls of rivers ; and that 
any of thebe are sulhcicnl/to ini])cdo it, and to dissilvc the order in wliich it 
is foniied. On the oi/bir/hand again, it must bo ns I'adily allowed that, if it 
be not altogether inijbossiblo, it is at least cxti*emcly ni-o, to find a ground 
containing twenty sl/idia, or more, in its oxtoiit, and free ivim all these ob- 
sUiclcs. But let iUf however, bo supposed that such a grounLmay perhaps 
bo found. If the yiincmy, instead of coming doum upon it, slioulaUeah'tndir 
nnny through llio 'country, plundering the cities, and ravaging the lands, of 
what use then wjKl be the phalanx V As long ns it remains in this convenient 
post, it not only ,hns no power to succour its friends, but cannot even preserve 
itself from ruiii.f^ For the troops that are masters of the whole country with- 
out resistance v('ill cut off from it all siqiplics. And if, on the other hand, ifc 
should rcliiiqni sli its own proper ground, and endeavour to engage in action, 
tlic ndvanfngoiis then so great against it tliat it soon becomes an easy prey 
to the cneni>y 

But, furtlAcr, let it bo suppo.scd that the enemy will como dowm into this 
plain. Vet, ^^if ho brings not his whole army at once to receive the attack of 
the phalanx or if, in the instant of the charge, lie unlhdraws himself a little 
from the ar/tioii, it is easy to delemiino what will be the consequence from 
the present} practice of the Boinans. For wc now draw not our discourse 
from bare j*oa.soning only, but from facts which have latclj’ happened. When 
the Bomaii’S attack the xihalanx in front, the}' never onipIo 3 ’ all their forces, 
ED as to m. ike their lino equal to that of the cncm}' ; but lead on a part only 
of tbeir t* oops, and Iceo]) the re.sl of the arm^* in reserve. Now, whether the 
troops of the phalanx break llio line that is opposed to them, or whether 
thcnibclvc . arc broken, the order peculiar to tlio x>bnlanx is alike dissolved. 
For if tl tf)’ purbuo the fugitives, or if, on the other band, lliej' retreat and 
arc pir :*ucd, in cither case Wi^y are separated from the rest of tbeir own 
bodv. And tliim then* is left some interval or space, ubich the resen'e of 
lhc*rtumiin armj* Uikcs care to seize, and tlien charges the remaining part 
of phalanx, not in front, but in flank, or in the rear. As it is eas}’ then 
to i void the times and circuriistanccs that are advantageous to the phalanx, 
and as those, on the contrary*, tliat arc disadvnutageous to it can never be 
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avoided, it is certain llmt this difforonoo alono must carry with it a dooislvo 
weight in the time of notion. 

To tills it may bo added, that llio trooiw of the plmlanx also m-o, like 
oLhors, forced to inarob and to encamp in every kind of place j to bo llio iiist 
to seize tlio lulvautngoous posts j to invest an onoiny, or bo invested j and to 
oiigngo also in sudden notions, without knowing that llio onomy was near. 
These tilings all happen in war, and oilhor lend greatly to promote, or somo- 
tlmos wholly dotonnino the victory. Hut, at all suoli limes, the Muoodonlan 
order of battle oithor oauuot bo employed, or is employed in a manner that 
is altogothor useless. 

For iho troops of the phalanx, as niust bo evident, lose their strength 
when they engage In sopnrato oomixinlcs, or man with man. The llomnn 
order, on the contrary, is novor ultoudcil, oven u^ion suoli occasions, uiUi 
any disadvaitingo. Among tho Itomaus overy single soldier, when he is 
once annod tind ready for sorvioo, is alike fitled to engage in any time aud 


are so muoli bettor contrived for use other, so tho snoccira 

also in action must bo greatsr in tho one tlaw^UQ otl'cr. 

If I liavo hoeii rather iong in examining was because many 

of tho Greeks, at iho Ihno when tho MooodonKuis'W® dofoalud, rognrdcil 
llmt ovont as a thing surpassing all holiofj and IiSiuaeV"*'”^' 
horeaftor wish to know in what partioular rcapcols th\ phalanx is 

cxoollcd by tlio drms and tho order of battle of the RouiSi?*®**^ 
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Tho olncf oflicors both in state mid army woro ooiilinunlly 
change, but there was a mighty power behind them, whioh did ili«^ cluiiigo. 
iJiis was the sonalo. Iho iinportanco of this body canhnrdlvbo*’''o*^^‘*^T* 
All the acU of Uio Koiuaii ropuhlio mu in the name of tho soiialo popP^Ot 
ns n the seiiatu wore half llio stalo, though its luimlmr was hut lhit*«‘^ hundred. 

1 ho sonalo of Romo was porhaiw tho most remarkable nssomhjy 
world lias over scon. Its membors liolil thoir scats far life: oiico* 
alwnw senators, unless they were degraded for some dislionourabh^'^auRe. 
But Uio seiialorial peerage was not hcroditaiT. No father could li 
tho honour to Ins son. linoh mail imisL win it for hinwelf.i ^ 

Tins Bciiaion wens clilpfly men wlio Imd lirfil tlio iirtncliwl clvlo omeofl • nnd lu Umm n 
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Tho mnnnor in which seats in tlie senate wore obtained is tolerably well 
ftsccrlaincd. The members of this august body, all — or nearly all — owed 
their places'^ to tho votes of tho people. In theory, indeed, tdio censors still 
possessed tho power roally exorcised by tho kings and early consuls, of 
choosing tho senators at their own will and plonsnro. But ofeoial powers, 
Jjowover arbitrary, arc always limited in practice. The censors followed 
rules established bj' aiioiont precedent, and chose the senate from those who 
had hold the qiiscstorship and higher magistracies. In the interval between 
two ccnsoi'ships, that is in the conrse of live years, the number of exqusestors 
nlouo must have amounted U) at least forty, sind this was more thansuBoient 
to fill the number of 'I'ncancics which would liavo occurred in ordinary times. 
Tho lirs^ qualification then for a seat in tlio senate was that of office. It is 
probable that to tho qualification of office there was added a second, of 
property. »Such was certainly the case in later times. A third limitation, 
that of age, followed from tho rule that the senate was recruited from the 
lists of oflicial persons. No one could bo n senator till lie was about 
thirty. 

Such was the composition of this great council during tho best times of 
tliG republic. It formed n true nrlstoci'ncy. Its mombors, almost all, pos- 
sessed the knowledge derived from tho discharge of public office and from 
mature age. They were recommended to lliciv places by popular election, 
and yet secured from subsondency to popular will by tlio amount of tbeir 
property. It was not b}' a mere figure of spocdi that the minister of Pyrrhus 
c.allcd tlio Roman senate “nn assembly of kings.** Many of its members had 
exorcised wliat was in olTcct sovereign power ; many wore preparing to exer- 
cise it. Tlio 2)c>n'er of tho senate was equal to its dignity. 

In regard to legislation, it cxcroisod an absolute control over tho centu- 
rintc assembly, because no law could bo submitted to its votes wlucli had not 
originated in tho senate ; and thus tho vole of the centuries oould not do 
more than place a veto on a senatorial decree.^ 

In respect to foreign affairs, tho power of the senate was absolute, except 
in declaring war or concluding troalios of peace, — matters which were sub- 
mitted to the voles of the people. The}' assigned to tlie consuls and prtetors 
their respective provinces of administration and command ; they fixed tho 
amount of the troops to be levied ovor3’’ycnr from tho list of Roman citizens, 
and of the contingents to bo furnished tho Italian allies. They prolonged 
the command of a general or superseded him at pleasure. Thoj^ estimated 
the sums neccssaiy for the military’ chest ; nor could a scstcrco be paid to tho 
general without their order. If a consul proved refractory, they could 
transfer his power for the time to a dictator; even if his success had been 
great, Ibe^' could refuse him the honour of a trlumpli. ^ Ambassadors to 
foreign state? weic chosen b^- tliem and from them; all disputes in Italy or 
beyond i»eas were referred to tlicir sovereign arbitrament. 

In the administration of liomo affairs tlio regulation of religious matters 
wiiM ill their hands ; thej* exercised superintendence over the pontiffs and other 
minist<u‘s of public worship, Tlicj' appointed daj's for oxtraordinaiy festi- 
vhIh. for thanksgiving after victoiy, for luimilialion after defeat. But, which 
was «»f highest importance, all the rmaiicinl avrangemonts of tho state were 
left to their discretion. T)ic censors, at periods iisnali^’ not exceeding five 

[1 Ily the rnUnian law of S.'IO n c. (cf. |i. ISa) tho senatorial control orcr the ccnlurica was 
rctlmt 1 to A fonnnllty. put tlic senate ntlll controlled tho magistrates, iiud tho inaglstratcs con- 
trollid thi* ns^ctilhllLS.] 
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military' services had done credit to Caesar’s penetration in judging men. 
During the preparations for the Parthian War Itomnn troops were constantly 
in Apolloiiia, single detachments from time to time were ordered off from 
the army in hlacedonia to enable the young Octavius to take part in their 
roanceuvres and gain closer access to their leaders ; in short, no effort was 
spared to make him jjopular with the army. 

While the soldiers were making strenuous preparations for the Parthian 
War and eagerly looking forward to the arrival of their leader as soon as 
the favourable time of the 3'ear shotdd bo upon them, the3- were suddeul3' 
confronted with the news of his assassination. It was evening when the 
intelligence of the ides of March was delivered in Apollonia. An im- 
mediate resolution was imperative, as it was impossible as 3'et to know- 
whether the lives of Cajsar’s friends and relatives were not also in jeopard3’. 
Some one even hazarded the 'ndld suggestion that the Macedonian legions 
should be led against Rome ; such a plan, that admitted of no preparations 
and at once exposed its originator to the danger of failing at its ince^^tion, 
and so making it wholl3' impracticable if the legions remained faithful to 
their sworn dut3', was in direct antagonism to the character of Octavius, and 
was duly rejected. 

Taking leave of the leaders of the armj' he returned home to Ital3’‘ as a 
private man. He did not dare land at a great port like Brundusium ; on 
the contrai3', he took care to select a harbour as little known as that of 
Lupio!. Here he received more direct intelligence from Rome, particularl3’‘ 
on the subject of Ills adoption. With the firm determination to claim his 
inheritance he turned to Brundusium, where he was immediatel3’‘ hailed 
as Cresar b3’ Csesar’s adherents and veterans. lMan3’' joined his side, it 
would seem, there and then, accompanying him to Naples. Cicero, who 
was taking a journe3' into lower Italy at the time, wrote to Atticus on 
the 11 th of April, full of curiosity' and dread anticipation : But I would 
fain know what the arrival of Octa^dus portends ? Docs the multitude dock 
to him ? Is there danger of a revolution ? I don’t tliink so m3''self ; but 
whatever is the case I should like to know it.” Arrived at his villa at 
Puteoli he writes to the same friend, apparentl5' quite ns an after-thought, 
that Octavius too came to Naples on the 18 th of April ; but the next day 
he again recurs to this subject : “ Octavius, too, has come here, and occupies 
the villa of my neighbour Philippus. He is quite m3’ humble servant.” 
Close upon this he -writes on the 22nd of April : “ Octavius treated me ■ndth 
great consideration and friendliness at his visit. His household, it is true, 
are accustomed to address him as Caesar, but his stepfather docs not follow 
suit, nor do I. I cannot allow that he is a good citizen. There arc too 
many in Ids neighbourhood who threaten our part3’ ^vith death. He de- 
scribes the present position of affairs as not to he endured. Yes, but what 
think you wrU happen when this bo3’’ comes to Rome?” 

The boy was not in such a hurr3’ to come to Rome. He was in the ver3’' 
neighbourhood of Ital3’ in which Ccesar had most endeared himself to his 
veterans. These negotiations were entered into even at this time with 
the object of ascertaining the colour of their minds. Young Caisar then 
conducted his journe3’ SI0WI3' to Tarracina and thence to Rome u'hich he 
entered in the opening da3's of SIa3' before Antony had had time to return. 
W^e stiU possess to-day in the Museo Chiaramonti a marble bust in a fit con- 
dition to bring before our present eye the impression made b3’ the man who 
was to be so mighty a ruler. The features are distinguished and fine, but 
energetic too; almost even disquieting. 
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The tribunes' were originally invested vutli political authority for the 
purpose of protecting the persons of the plebeians from the arbitrarj' punish- 
ments inflicted by the patrician magistrates. It vras no doubt intended that 
this authority snould be only 
suspensive, so as to prevent 
sudden acts of violence. But 
the tribunes soon assumed tlie 
license of standing between 
plebeians and the law. Thus 
they established the celebrated 
right of intercession, which in 
course of time tliey extended 
to all matters. They forbade 
trials, stopx>ud elections, put a 
veto on the passing of laws. So 
far, however*, their power was 
only negative. But when the 
tribe assembly obtained legis- 
lative rights, the tribunes ob- 
tained a positive authority. 

The power of the tribunes and 
of the tribes implied eacli other. 

Tlio plebeian assembly was dead 
without able and resolute trib- 
unes; tlie tribunes were impo- 
tent without the democracy. 

This relation was at once 
established when the election of 
the tribunes was committed to 
the tribes themselves. The trib- 
unes soon began to summon 
the tribes to discuss political 
questions; and the formidable 
authority wliich they now 
wielded appeared in the over- 
throw of the deoemvirate and 
the recognition of the tribe assembly as a legislative bod^*. The political 
powers then gained b3'‘ the Valerio-Horatinn laws were confirmed and extended 
by tlie popular dictators, Q. Publilius Philo and Q. Hortensius. 

Thus the Roman constitution presents us with the apparent anomaly of 
two distinct legislative assemblies, each independent of the other. Nor were 
any distinct pi'ovinces of action assigned to each. This being so, we should 
expect to find the one clashing with the other; to hear of popular laws 
emanating from the one body met with a counter-project from the other. 
But no such struggles are recorded. The only way in which it can be known 
tliat a particular law is due to the more popular or to the more ai'istocratic 
assembly is by looking to tlie name of the mover, bj" which every law was 
designated. If the name bo that of a tribune, the law must he referred to 
the tribe assembly. If the name be that of a consul, pi-setor, or dictator, the 
law must be referred to the centuriato assembly.^ What, then, were the 
causes which prevented collisions wliich appear inevitable ? 

[} Rarely woi'o la^rs passed by the tribal assembly under the presidency of a consul. J 
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First, it mnnt bo roinombcrcil timl, though Uio ccninrinlo nsscmbly tlmil 
boon »iiido moro domocratio, yot tho tribe nHHOiably was very far indccru from 
a purely domooratio body. lii tho latter, tho aulTragos wore tuhon Jo' the 
licntl ill onoh of tho thirt3'’-nvG tribes, and if oightoun tribeH voted o'^^o way, 
and BO\'onlcoii another, tlio question was decided by tho votes of tlio o^f^hlccii. 
But tho oightcoii ruroly, if ever, contained an ulisoluto majority <Af oitiKcns. 
3‘'or tho whole poiiiilatioii of Koine, with all the froedmen, were thrl^wn into 
four U'il)ca only, and if tbeso four trilics wore in tho minority, IhorOV ciin bo 
no doubt that tho minority of trilios i*eprcHcutod a nmjoritj'of voters. l Thun, 
oven in tlio iiioro popular nsHombly, llioru wius not wanting a coutilori^iso to 
tho will of tho xnoro majority. ... , V 

A still moro oltcotivo cliouh to cnlliHinii ia to ha_ found in tho feet llmt all 
monsui’os inroposod to tho Iribo assembly by the tribunes, ns well ns tho bcii- 
1 11 rill to ]a\\*s proiioscd by tlio cnnsuln or other iiiiniKtors of the son ate, must 
first rocoivo the sanction of tho HOimto itself. Tho few oxcopUoiis which occur 
nro wlioro tribunes proiioso ii resolution granting to a popular consul tho 
trill 111 ph ro fused by tho sonnto. But llicso except ions only servo to prove 
tho rule.' 

Our Htirpriso that no collision is heard of between the two nssomblics now 
lakes another form, and wo nro led to ask how it came that, if all monsurcs 
must bo Arst approved by tho senate, any substantial power at all cotdd 
belong to iho tribes? It would Hoom that they also, like tho conturinto 
nasoinbly, could at iiiosl oxoroiso only a veto on nioasuros emanating from 
tlio great council. 

That this result did not follow, is duo to tho rude but foriiiidablo coiinler- 
cbock provided In' tho tribunate. Tho porsoiiB of iho tribunes wore invio- 
Inblo ; but the trUmnes Itad powor to idnco oven consuls under arrest. By 
the ndvnnco of their inlorcossory prorogativo they gradually built iqi an 
authority capable of over-riding all other powors in the slalo. 

AVo aro now bettor able to apprcciato tho position of tho two assomblics 
ns logislntivo bodies. Tho tribo assembly was presided over b3' ofliccrs 
of its own clioioo, invested with niUhorit^' gonornlly sunioiont to extort from 
tho sonnto Icavo to bring in Ian's of a pojmhir cliamotor. No such powor 
resided in tho xu'esidonts of tho conturinto assembly'; for tho con stds wore 
UtUo moro than mill is tors of tho sonnto. The conUiriato aasaiiibl^' molts and 
moro booamo a x^ssivo iiistruniont in the hands of iho senate. Thu tribo 
assembly rose to ho iho orfjan of pojmhir opinion. 

In oloutions, tho conUinato nssonibl3' nlwaj’s retain cd tho right of choos- 
ing tho ohiof ofllcors of stnto, tho consuls, xmotors, and censors. Tho tribe 
assembly, originally*, elected only* their own tribunes and tho xdoboinii aidilos. 
But in no long iimo thoy obtained tho right of choosing also iho ournlo 
ludilcs, tho qiitoslors, iho great majority' of tho legionary' tribunes, and all 
inferior orTicors of stato. But as tho conturics wore, generally*, obligod to 
elect their prmtors and consuls out of those who lind already* boon olcctod 
quiostors and radxlcs by* the tribes, it is manifest that tho olcctivo xiowor of 
tho former was controlled and ovor-riddon by* tho luUor. In conferring 
oxtrnordinnry commandH, suoh ns tliat of Soix>io in Sxinin, tliu tribes wore 
always oonaiillod, not tho oouturios. 


Aftor tlio pasnltif; of tlio nortonslnn T.axr, SB7 tho trlhitncfl vrrroiio loiii^r conutUii* 
ly boimcl to (^la tlio consent of tho ncnivto to tlioh* bllln ; and occoKloimlty n tribune, no 
Klnmlnlufl In SS2 nnd ClnudluR In 218, nrallcd hlniRoU of Itlti cotmtUiuloiinl frcctlam. Ocncmlly, 
hovrovor, tho tribunes woro inlnhtom of tho senato, nnd moro RUb^orvIciLt tiuiii tho coiibuIh.] 
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JUSTICE 

In regard to jurisdiction, it has before been noticed that Rome was tender 
of the personal uborlieB of her citizens. Various lairs of appeal provided 
for an open trial before liis peers of anyone charged with grave offences, 
such as would subject him to strij^es, imx^risonment, or death. Now the 
centuries alone formed a high court of justice for the trial of citizens ; the 
ti'ibc assembly never achieved this dangerous privilege. But the tribuniclan 
poAver offered to the chief olHcers of the tribes a ready means of interfer- 
ence ; for they could use their right of intercession to prevent a trihl, and 
thus screen real offenders from justice. But more frequently tliey acted on 
the offensive. There was a merciful jn'o vision of the law of Rome, by which 
a person liable to a state prosecution might withdraw from Italian soil at 
any time before his trial, and become the citizen of some allied city, such ns 
S^'raciiso or Pergamus. But tlio tribunes sometimes threw culprits into 
prison before trial, as in the case of App. Claudius the decemvir and his 
father. Or, after a culprit had sought safety in volunlary exile, tliey pro- 
posed a bill of oiitlaAvry, by wliicli he was “ interdicted from fire and water ” 
on Italian soil, and all his goods Avore confiscated. Offending magistrates 
AA’eie also fined heavily, without trial, by special plehiseitai which resembled 
the hills of attainder familiar to the reader of English history. 

Tliese cucronchments of the tribunes Avero met by other unconstitutional 
measures on the part of the senate. To bar the action of the tribunes and 
to suspend the laAVS of apx>eal, they at one time had constant recourse to 
dictatorial appointments. These appointniciits ceased after the Second 
Punle 'War ; but after this, in critical times, the senate assumed the right 
of inA'Csling the consuls Avith dictatorial poAver. 

It must not hero be foi-gotten that of late ^'-ears circumstances had greatly 
exalted the poAver of the senate and xiroportionally diminished the power of 
the tribunes. In great AA'ni*s, espcoinlly such ns threaten Hie existence of a 
communit3'-, the voice of popular leaders is little heard. Refonns are for- 
gotten. Agitation ceases. Each man applies his energies to avert present 
danger, rather than to achieve future improvements. TJie senate under the 
lending of old Pabius Cunctator ruled absolutely for several years. Ev^en 
elections to the consulate, AA’hich he deemed inopx^ortune, were set aside ^ a 
thing almost Avithout example, bcfoi'o and after, in Roman constitutional 
history. Pabius was at length supci-scded by j'oung Soipio, who in his turn 
became absolute, and at the close of tlio aawi* might hnA'e made himself dicta- 
tor, had he been so pleased. At present, po^iular spirit had fallen asleep. 
Constitutional opposition Uioro was none. The senate seemed likely to retain 
in peace the x>ow'er Avhich AA'ar had necessarily tlirown into their hands. 


pnoA'’iNciAi. goveukmext 

At the close of the llniinibnlic War, Rome was in possession, nominally, 
of fiAx proA’inces, which wore Sicily, Sardinia, the Gallic coast of Umbria, 
with Hither and Pnrthcr Spain. But of these provincial possessions Sar- 
dinia and the Si^idus were almost to be conquered again ; and Gallic Umbria 
AA'as shortlj^ after absorbed into Itnlj', while the magnificent district betAA^een 
the Alps and the Gulf of Genoa became the province of Gaul. Sicily Avaa 
the onl}' province as yet constituted on a solid foundation. To Sicil}**, there- 
fore, we will confine our remarka ; a course AAdiich is further recommended 

II. ir. — voi.. V- T. 





S3S Tins lUBXOIlY ov nous 

fcr the toot ttoit wo no bolter infonnocl wllh n^nl Ip Stolljr ihun rrilli 
iQc&vd to ony otlior of ttio fonljm powwlon# of too ra|Hiu1l& 

must coll to mind that, in oponlcInB of Bioiljr m of Itob% vm njo not 
to toink of too oonntzy mi a vrliolo, but ns iirokon up Into a nuinlior of oivlo 
oommnnitln. cooli holng inoro or Ecus isolatod from too nmu iU llio oloM 
of ilio Fimt Punio War, wlion Uio Koiniuu Imd oxiioIIihI tlio OartlinclnmiiH 
from too hlana, Uui gnmtor port of it mu foimod Into n inovlnoo | wbilo tlio 
of Hioro, oonolsUng of SymoiiHO with Hix doiwiiilont oomunimtieH, 
mu looDiTcd into fioo nUIaimo witli Itoino. Uni In (ho Second Punio Ww, 
Symoiuo and idl Siaily wero noonqneiod Mnrcolltu and Lmvinniii and tlio 
form of too nrovinolid oommunlUcii mu nUoiod, Tlio oKSoa of Sloliy won 
now dtvidod Into Hiroo olnmos. I^mt, Hum won Uioso olticii wldoh hod boon 
takon hy ologo i Uioeo. iwonty-six in nitiiibor, won inulotod of tlioir torrltoiy, 
which booamo part of Um publlohind of Itoino; Hioir fonnor oitiaoiu lind 
poMiod in war, or hod boon wdd oa alnvoB, or won living an mirfB on (ho aoll 
which tluw lud formorly owned. SooondW, Ihon wna a largo nnnilmr of 
oomnmnUun, iliirly-fouT In all, widcdi mtalniid tlio foc-abnplo of lliolr land, 
Imt won burduiod with pnyinont of a (itlio of corn, wino, oil, nnd^ otlior 
moduoe, aeoordiim to a rulo catabliRliod by llioro^ in tlio diHtriol aubjcol to 
Bynumao. Tlitruvi tlun woro okrht oominunitios loft Indopondoni, wliloh 
woiOb liko too Kaluina, fkoo from ul Impoala. 

Tbmo atatoa won nil loft in poaaoaHion of mnnioinal inatlinttona i lluQr 
had too right of rolf-govonimont m alt local inatlors, with nopniar aaacmblica 
and ooDnotlB, aimh aa mm common In Gnok oomiuuiiluoa. Dili all won 
anVfoot to tlio authority of a govonior, aont Ihmi Rome, with tlio lltlo of 
pnoton wluMD buainon It waa loadjudicato In all mattora wlion tlio Intoroata 
of Romo or of Roman oitiaoiM won oonoomoil, aiuhabovo nil, to prorido for 
too rqgalar pmrnioni of tlio impoala. In Sioiiy, wlddi in tlioao claya waa a 
wollponltivatoa and |ur^notiva oountiy, ihia doportmont waa so Important 
that too pnolor mu asriatod by two qunadoia, ono ataticniod at Sjnuniao, Iho 
othor at Idlylicinmi. 

OommunilioB whiol^ during tlio wars of coiiquoat, lud ipinod Uio Invad- 
ota nt onco or at n oriUonl pidiit In tlio war, won loft fno from all onlinary 
wm annnal impoala. ClUoa tlut won taken by fono bcoainc, wlUi Uiotr top- 
ntory, too ah^uto proporty of Romo. Betwoou thouQ oxtromca tlioro woaa 
lom oIm whidi rotainod full poasoulon of tlioIr famda. and ooniplolo loan] 
IndoMmdonoo, hut wm aubjoot to tlu luymont of yoar|y impoala to Iho im- 
potid t^uty, whloh won loviod on too pnduoo of Uioir kind. All allko 
won obilgod to oontiibuto townrda tlio cxponoca of tlio pnotor’a court and 
gOToniment. * 

XAXATIOK 

' mm m ort imuortent dhlineUmi ^weon tlio Itellnn and movlnahl 
eonstated In taxntiim. It wn. a mmaml rnw Uial all 
and Una all inorinolal lan^omoplanoli aa waa 
"“Wool io tax. IIoiico 
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rovonnaa wentniaod bhlol^ 
oiquirlunlty ofgivingabrlofaooount 
iSSd^^ ^ ^ mvonuoB S Romo won inlaod In tlib 


OIYILISATIOK AT END OF PERIOD OF COKQDEST SS9 

The imperial treasury was in the ancient temple of Saturn, situated at 
the end of the Forum beneath the Capitol. Here the two qiuestors of the city 
deposited all the moneys reooivcd on account of the state, and no disburse- 
ments could bo made without an order from an officer authorised by the 
senate. The sources of receipt w'ere tAvofold, ordinary and extraordinary. 

The ordinary revenues consisted of the proceeds and rent of public prop- 
erty, custom duties, tolls, and the like, and the tax levied on provincial lands. 

The i>roperty of the state was, as has often been noticed, very large. 
Much of the imblio land, however, had been distributed to colonies, and the 
rent received for the rest seems to have been small. Yet the quantl^ of 
undistributed land in Italy and Sicily was so great that it must have yielded 
a consitlerahlo luvenue. Besides this, the fisheries, with all mines and qnar- 
ries, were considered public property. Even the monufactoe of salt was a 
state monopoly from the censorship of hi. Livius, who thenceforth bore the 
name of Salinator, or tlie salt-maker. 

Besides these rents and monopolies, custom duties were levied on certain 
lands of goods, both exports and imports, and tolls (called ^orforia) were 
demanded for passengers and goods carried by canals or across bridges and 
ferries. 

There was also an ad valorem duty of five per cent imposed on the man- 
umibslon of slaves. This w'as not carried to the account of the year, hut laid 
by as a reserve fund, not to bo used except in great emergencies. 

The revenue derived from the provincial land tax Avas only beginning to be 
productive, but in a few years it formed the chief income of the republic. 

It apx>ears that for the oivil government of the republic the ordinaiy 
revenues 'were found sufficient. The oiirrent expenses, indeed, were small. 
Tho Italian and provincial communities defrayed the expenses of tireir ow'n 
adnunistralion. Rome herself, as w'e have said, claimed the services of her 
statesmen and administrators without paying them any public salaries. 

In time of war, however, the oi^linary revenues failed, and to meet the 
expenses of each year’s campaign an extiuordinaiy tax WTis levied as re- 
quired. Tills Avns the tribiitum^ or xH'operty tax. Its mode of assessment 
mai'ks its doso association ndth war expenses. We have seen above that 
the whole arrangement of tho centuriate assembly avos militoi'y. Not the 
least important of these was the census or register of all citizens, arranged 
according to tlieir ago and property’’. It wus made out by tho censors at 
intervals of five years, and served dui’ing the succeeding period as the basis 
of taxcation. Tlie necessities of eaoli year detemined the amount to be 
levied. It w'as usually one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent ; hut once, 
in tlie Second Punic "War, tlie rate was doubled. The senate had the power 
of calling for this paymeni . 

At length it bccunie necessary to call on wealthy individuals to furnirii 
seamen, and to advance mono}' by way of loan ; and contiuots were formed 
Avith commercial companies to furnish stores and clothing for the army, in 
return for wdiicli tlicj* received orders on the treasury pajmble at some future 
time. The obligations thus contracted Avero not left as a national debt. 
The first instalment of repajunent was made in the year 204 n.c., iinmedi- 
atel}*^ after the submission of Carthage ; the second and third at successive 
intervals of four years. 

At length, in tlio year 167 n.c., the payments exacted from the provin- 
cials becniao so large that the senate Avas enabled to dispense with extraor- 
dinary taxes altogether; and tlms the ordinary revenues sufficed for the 
expeiises of all futuro wars, as Avell as for the ciA'il administration. 
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jMcitters quicl^ly drew to a head, hetween. Antony and Octavius. Tiie 
^ttcr ufid. succeeded in securing a tlioussiud men of liis undoes veterniUS who 
had settled at Campania, and by great exertions in tlie different towns of 
Itidy^ had levied a considerable force. Meantime four of the Epirot legions 
had just landed at Brundusium, and Antony hastened to attach them to his 
cause. Hut the largess which he offered tiiem was only a liundred denarii 
a man, and the solders laughed in his face. Antony, enraged at their con- 
duct, seized the ringleaders, and decimated tliem. But this severity only 
served to change their open insolence to sullen anger, and emissaries from 
Octavius were ready to draw them over to the side of their young master. 
They had so far obeyed Antony as to march 
northwards to Ariminum, while he repaired to 
Home. But as he entered the senate house, he 
heard that two of the four legions had deserted 
to his rival, and in great alarm he hastened to 
the camp just in time to keep the remainder of 
the troops under his standard by distributing 
to every man five liundred denarii. 

The persons to hold the consulship for the 
next year had been designated by Cfesar. 

They were both old officers of the Gallic army, 

C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius, the reputed 
author of the eighth book of the JSistory of the 
Q-allie TFar. Cicero was ready to believe that 
they had become patriots, because, disgusted 
with the arrogance of Antony*, they had de- 
clared for Octavius and the senate. Antony 
began to fear that all parties might combine 
to crush liim. He determined, therefore, no 
longer to remain inactive; and about the end 
of November, having collected all his troops 
at Ariminum, he marched along the iEmilian 
road to drive Dec. Brutus out of Cisalpine 
Gaul. Hecinius was obliged to throw himself 
into Mutina C^-^odena^, and Antony blockaded 
the place. As soon as his back was turned, bust or Octavius 

Cicero published tlia famous Seco^id JPhilippic, (in tbo British Uuiaum) 

in which ho lashed the consul with the most 

unspai'ing hand, "oing through the history of his past life, exaggerating the 
debaucheries, which were common to Antony with a great part of the Homan 
youth, and painting in the strongest colours the profligate use he had made 
of Cacsar*s papers. Its effect was great, and Cicero followed up the^ blow 
by the following twelve Philippics, which were speeches delivered m_ the 
senate house and Porum, at intervals from December, 44 B.c., to April in 
the next year. . 

Cicero was anxious to break with Antony at once, by declaring him a 
public enemy. But the latter was still regarded by many senators as the 
head of the Ccesarian party, and it was resolved to treat with him. But the 
demands of Antony were so extravagant that negotiations were at ^ce 
broken off, and notliiug remained but to try the fortune of arms. The 
consuls proceeded to levy troops ; hut so exhausted was the treasury tht^ 
now, for the first time since the triumph of ./Emilius Paulus, it was found 
necessary to levy a property tax on the citizens of Home. 
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conformed to the stnndiird furnished by the life and teaching of their fathers 
und older relatives, and in their life at home and abroad the)' acquired the 
Icnowlodge and capacity wliioh fitted them for the government of the elate 
and the leadership of armies. A youth of moderate gifts could thus xnahe 
himself a capable ^ntesman and general, and could easily' attain to the same 
official rank as his father. But a man of the lower class seldom succeeded. 
It was only by the greatest talent that a new man (Jiomo nof us) could rise to 
any high opice, unl^s his rise was due to the democratic opposition, which 
from a feeling of spite to the upper 
class insisted on seeing equality of 
power prevail. 

It Avas under the goyernment of 
this new aristocracy Uiat Rome laid 
the foundation of her new world- 
wide i)ower. The subjection of 
Italy Avns completed and the Roman 
dominion had been extended over 
the iiiajoritj' of the countries of the 
Meditenunean Sea. But it was 
just this ever increasing extension 
of the empire which forcibly im- 
pelled the •nohilitas to unite them- 
soIa'os in an QxcluBiA'’e community 
and so to get the reins of government 
into their own hands. Continual 
ware gave rise to the necessity of 
having a group of men of more than 
ordinary reliability Avho could de- 
vote themselves exclusively to state 
affairs. 

Before the Punic Wars the aris- 
tocracy had to a certain extent 
formed itself into a party against 
which the people soon gathered in 
opposition. 

The nobility used their influ- 
ential position to appropriate the 
whole administration of the state. A Koman Koiilb 

In the senate the exclusive circle of 

noble families ruled, and tbe highest official positions were given only 
to men of their party. The censorshix^, a position of the greatest power 
and consideration, Avas an important office in their hands ; it was regarded 
as the chief of all state dignities. Hence the aristocracy used every means 
to preA-eTit a man of the plebeian order from acquiring tliat position. The 
duty of the censors was to keep the senate as free as possible from all 
unarisiocratic elements, for they were empowered to nominate the members of 
the senate and to disqualify for admission to it. There Avaa anotlier Avay 
of entering the senate besides that of nomination by the censor; anyone 
Avho had ocoupied a eurule ohair Avas entitled to a seat and a voice in the 
senate. But the choice of the higher officials was in a cei*tain degree in 
the hands of the consul, who genex^ally belonged to the aristocracy ; and as 
X>rGsident of the centuriale assembly' he could reject any candidate of A\bom 
he did not approA’e. - 
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Octavius and tlie consuls assemlilGd tlicir forces at Alba* On tlic fiist 
day of tlie new year C^3 B.c.) Hirtius marched for Mutina, with Octavius 
under his command. The other consul, Fansa, remained at Romo to raise 
new levies ; but by the end of March he also marched to form a junction 
with Hirtius. Both parties pretended to be acting in Ciesar’s name. 

Antony left his brother Lucius in the trenches before ^iMutina, and took 
the field against Hirtius and Octavius. For three months the opponents lay 
watching each other. But when Antony learned that Pansa was coming up, 
he made a rapid movement southward with two of his veteran legions, and 
attacked him. A sharp conflict followed, in which Pansa’s troops were 
defeated, and the consul himself was carried, mortally wounded, off the 
field. But Hirtius was on the alert, and assaulted Antony’s \yearied troops 
on their way back to their camp, with some advantage. This was on the 
15th of April, and on the 27th, Hirtius drew Antony from his entrench- 
ments before Mutina. A fierce battle followed, which ended in the troops 
of Antony being driven back into their lines. Hirtius followed close upon 
the flying enemy ; the camp was carried by storm, and a complete victory 
would have been won had not Hirtius himself fallen. Upon this disaster 
Octavius drew' off the troops. The news of the first battle had been reported 
at Rome as a victory, and gave rise to extravagant rejoicings. The second 
battle was really a victory, but all rejoicing was damped by the new's that 
one consul w'as dead and the other dying. No such fatal mischance had 
happened since the Second Punic TYar, when Marcellus and Crispinus 
fell in one day. 

After his defeat Antony felt it impossible to maintain the siege of Mutina. 
With Dec. Brutus in the town behind him, and the victorious legions of Oc- 
tavius before him, liis position w'as critical. He therefore prepared to retreat, 
and effected this purpose like a good soldier. His destination was the prov- 
ince of Narbonese Gaul, where Lepidus had assumed the government, and 
had promised him support. But the senate also had hopes in the same quar- 
ter. L. ISIunatius Flancus commanded in northern Gaul, and G. Asinius 
Pollio in southern Spain. Sext. Fompeius had made good his ground in the 
latter country, and had almost expelled FoUio from Brotica. Flancus and 
Pollio, both friends and favourites of Caesar, had as yet declared neither for 
Antony nor Octavius. If they would declare for the senate, Lepidus, a feeble 
and fickle man, might desert Antony ; or, if Octavius w'ould join with Dec. 
Brutus, and pursue him, Antony might not be able to escape from Italy at 
all. But these political combinations failed. Flancus and Pollio stood 
aloof, w'aiting for the course of events. Dec. Brutus was not strong enough 
to pursue Antony by himself, and Octa^'ius w'as unwilling, perhaps unable, to 
unite the veterans of Cassar with troops commanded by one of Cmsar’s mur- 
derers. And so it happened that Antony effected his retreat across the Alps, 
but not without extreme hardships, which he bore in common with the 
meanest soldier. It was at such times that his good qualities always showed 
themselves, and his gallant endurance of misery endeared him to every man 
under his command. On his arrival in Narbonese Gaul he met Lepidus 
at Forum Julii (Frejus), and here the tw'o commanders agreed on a plan of 
operations. 

The conduct of Octavius gave lise to grave suspicious. It was even said 
that the consuls had been killed by his agents. Cicero, w'ho had hitherto 
maintained his cause, was silent. He had delivered liis fourteenth and last 
Philippic on the new's of the first victory gained by Hirtius. But now he 
talked jn private of “ removing ” the boy of whom he had hoped to make n 
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When Sclpio Afrioauus took tlio command against Numantia he sent away 
from the camp not less than two thousand women, a number of sorcerers and 
priests, and a whole tribe of traders, cooks, and other servants, so sunk woq 
the army in debancherjr and elfBminaoy. Cowardice and idleness were so 
deep-seated that it required many months and the most stringent measures 
to make the army lit to take the field* The change in the spirit of the gov- 
ommeht was also evident in the treatment of the Ivoman subjects in Italy and 
beyond Italy, The Italian communities which had not the full rights of 
Roman citizens — and they were the majority — were in a bad plight. The 
communities which liad 3 oined Hannibal were almost all condemned to 
slavery, and the rest were forced to render military service whilst the Roman 
citizens profited by their labours and kept themselves as distinct from them 
as the nobilit}' did from the citizens and the rest of the people. The Italian 
allies were almost excluded from the rights of Roman citizens. 

The foreign provinces which at first were treated with a certain con- 
sideration were soon in a worse portion than the Italians. The governors, 
who had a ro3'al position in their pT0^duces, and were almost uncontrolled 
by the senate, allowed themselves the greatest licence, and used the short 
time of their office to enrich tliemselves. They indemnified themselves 
for tlie expense they hod been put to in Rome in order to obtain their 
posts, and amassed the means for life-long enjoyment. 

As the governors were not paid, they had a claim upon all kinds of ser- 
vices and supplies from the provinces, and this they abused in every AYa3’’. 
They* robbed shamelessly when there was anything to get, and what the 
governors did on a large scale their numberless subordinates did on a small 
one. When a province had to support an army it had much to suffer. 
Requisitions and levies were endless, and the people were often attacked 
and plundered by the general and soldiers as if they had been the enemy. 
To these evils were added the tax collectors and money changers who came 
like a plague into the countiy, and plied their bloodsucking callings at 
wUl under the protection of the governor. But the persecuted districts 
revenged themselves on their oppressors. The great wealth taken by the 
nobility from the provinces to Rome, the luxury and immorality of the offi- 
cials and the armies, which had suoh a pernicious influence on the morality 
of high and low, became known in the unciidlised lands of the East, in 
Greece, and in Asia. The rich nobility was steeped in debauchery and 
love of pleasure, and displayed n boundless luxury against which the laws 
repeatedly enacted strove in vain. And the people ^so, since there was 
no country of wliioh Rome stood in awe, began to lose its old energy and to 
be gradually^ depraved by tbe love of enjoyment, recklessness, and idleness. 

Certainly there was always a party of honourable, independent citizens ; 
but a sunken, inpoverished populace who pandered to the nobility gradually 
gatliered about them. The nobles took care to gain the favonr of the 
mob by flattery, festivities, donations of corn, and even by general 
bribery-, so as to rule in the comitium through them, and secure the offi- 
oial posts. It was almost impossible now for a man who was not rich to 
obtain office.^ 


SIAVES ANB FREEMEN 

The age of whidi we have been treating, from tbe Samnite War to the 
close of the Punic Wars, was always considered by the Romans, and is still 
considered by their admirers, to have been the golden age of the republic. 
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favour. So the -vrork went on. The description already given of Sulla's 
proscription may he repeated here literally, except tliat every horror was 
increased, and the number of -victims mvdtiplied. Xot fewer than three 
hundred senators and two thousand knights were on the list. Q. Fedius, 
an honest and upright man, died in his consulship, overcome bj’ vexation 
and shame at being implicated in these transactions. 

As soon as their secret business was ended, the trium-virs determined to 
enter Rome publicly. Hitherto they had not published more than seventeen 
names of the proscribed. They made their entrance severaUj' on three suc- 
cessive days, each attended by a legion. A law was immediately brought 
in to invest them formally with the supreme authority, which they had as- 
sumed. This was followed by the promulgation of successive lists, each 
larger than its predecessor. & 

Appian gives a multitude of instances of the terrors of this proscription. 

“ The proscription being published,*’ he says, “ guards were forthwith 
placed at the gates and all the avenues of the city, at tlie seaports,. and in 
the marshes, and in all places where there u-as any likelihood an nnhappv' 
man might shelter himself ; besides, centurions were commanded abroad, to 
make search in the country, wliich -was done all at an instant; so that both 
within and without the cit^' many persons died suddenly several kinds of 
deaths. The streets were filled with the sad spectacle of heads carrying to 
the triumvirs, to receire the re'ward ; and every step some pei-son of qualitj* 
endeavouring to save himself, was met shamefull 3 '' tlisguised ; some running 
down into wells, and others into privies; some hiding themselves in the tops 
of the chimneys, or under the tiles, where they durst not utter a sigh or n 
groan ; for they stood in more fear of their udves, or children, or freedmen. or 
slaves, or debtors, or neighbours that coveted some of their goods, than of 
the murderers themselves. 

“ All private grudges were now discovered ; and it was a strange change 
to see the prime men of the senate, consulars, prpctors, tribunes, or pretenders 
to these ^gnities cast themselves at the feet of their slaves with tears in 
their eyes, begging and caressing them, calling them their saviours and 
patrons ; and, which is most deplorable, not to be able with all these submis- 
sions to obtain the least favour. The most pernicious seditions and cruellest 
of Tvars never had anything in them so terrible as the calamities wherewith 
the city was n'ow affrighted; for in war and tumult none but enemies were 
feared, and domestics were confided in ; whereas now domestics were more 
dreadful than enemies, because having no cause to fear for themselves, as in 
war or tumult, from familiars they became of a sudden persecutors ; either 
out of a dissembled hate, or out of hope of recompense publicly proposed, or 
because of some silver or gold hid in the house ; so that no person found 
himself secure in his house, servants being ordinarily more sensible of profit 
than of the affection they owe to their masters ; and though some might be 
foimd faithful and kind, yet they durst not assist a proscript, nor conceal 
him, nor so much as stay with him, for fear of falling into the same 
misfortune. 

There was now much more danger than when the seventeen first pro- 
scribed were fallen upon ; for then no person being publicly proscribed, when 
on a sudden thej’’ saw some killed, one man defended another, for fear lest 
the same should happen to him. But after the proscription was published, 
those comprised in it were presently forsaken by all the world ; some that 
thought themselves seciure, having tlieir minds bent on profit, sought them 
to deliver them to the murderers, that they might have the reward; others 
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It Avus tlio practice of ancient nations to rc^rd nil conquered x}cn:(nis ns 
complolcly in the light of booty, as cattle or lifeless goods. If indeed the 
onciny surrendered without a blow, they became subjects. But those who 
were tahen after ti struggle wore for the most part sold into slavery. In 
early times this evil was small. Nor was it to ne expected that the small 
proprietors could afford either to buy or to maintain slaves. Thej" were 
acquired by the ricli patricians and plebeians, who held large tracts of public 
land, or who had acquired Inr^e estates of their own. Before the decora- 
virate, their debtors were thmr slaves. But this custom had been long 
abolished, and it was conquest which supplied slaves to the rich. After the 
conquest of Samiiium, thirty-six thousand persons arc said to liave been 
sold. After the reduction of Cisalpine Gaul and Sicily, still larger nuinbers 
wore biouglit to the hnraiucr. These wore the wretches on whoso lands the 
poorer sort of Boinan citizens settled. The slaves may generally he divided 
into two great classes, the urban or cit}** slaves, and those of the country. 
They had no civil rights ; lliej’’ could not contract legal marriage ; Ihoj* had 
no power over their children ; they could hold no property In their own 
uauic ; their Yorj*^ savings were not their own, hut held by consent of their 
master ; all law proceedings ran in the name of their masters. For crimes 
committed, they were tried by the public courts ; end the masters were held 
liable for the damage done, but only to the extent of the slave’s value. To 
kill, maim, or mnltront a slave was considered ns damage to his master, and 
could only be treated as such. No pain or suffering inflicted on a slave was 
punishable, unless loss had tlicrcby accrued to the owner. 

But human nature is too strong always to fulfil conditions so cruel. 
There is no doubt that the slaves of the household were often treated udtli 
kindness; often they became tlie oonfidential advisers of their masters. 
The steward or bailiff of a rich man’s estate, his viUicits^ was a person of 
considorable power. Still the mass of the slaves, esxiecially the agricultural 
slaves, wore treated as more cattle. Some poor drudges were the slaves of 
other slaves, such ownership being allowed by the masters. Cato recom- 
mends to sell off old and infirm slaves, so ns to save tlie expense of keeping 
live lumber. Englishmen fool a pang at seeing a fine horse consigned in his old 
age to the drivex^ of public carriages ; but Romans wasted no such sympathy 
on slaves who had spent their lives and strength in cultivating their ^nds. 
Notwithstanding the better treatment of the house slaves, the Immane Cicero 
reproached himself wifli feeling too muoh sori'ow for one who had been for 
years lus tried and faithful servant. It w^as in the next half-century, how'- 
ovor, that slnves increased so much in Italy as to produce great effect 
upon the social condition of the people. At present the evil was only in 
ito boginuing. 

Here it must be remarked that the in*actice of giving libert}*^ to slaves 
was very common. The prospect of freedom as a rew'ard for good conduct 
must have done much to prevent Roman bondsmen from sinking into that 
state of animal contentment and listless indifference wiilch marked the negro 
slaves of later times. 

The freedmen filled no mean space in Roman society. Among them 
were to bo found able and well-educated nxen, who had held a high station 
in their native couiitr3% and often obtained groat influence over tlie minds 
of their masters. Freedmen oxeroised most branohes of retail trade, and 
formed the shopkeepers and pett^*^ traders and artisans of Rome ; for Roman 
citizens, however poor, could in early times condescend to no business except 
tliat of agriculture. - Rick men carried on trades by means of their slaves 
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mr own country, — tliat country ivliich I have so often saved.*’ But his 
faitliful .‘•laves forced liirn into a litter, and carried liim again towards the 
coast. Scarcely were they gone when a band of AntoU3''s bloodliound>< 
reached his villa, and were put upon the track of their victim by a young 
man who owed cverytJiing to the Cicerone.s. The old orator from Ids litter 
saw the pursuers coming up. Ills own followers were strong enough to 
have made 1 esistance ; but be desired them to set the litter down. Then, 
raising himself on his elbow, he calmly waited for the rulBans, and offezed 
Ills neck to the sword. He was soon despatched. 

The chief of the band, by Antony’s express orders, liewed oil the head 
and hands and carried them to Home. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and 
now the wife of Antony, drove her hair pin through the tongue which had 
denounced the iniquities of both her husbands. The head which had given 
birth to the Sectynd Philippic^ and the hands which had W’ritten it, were 
nailed to the rostra, the home of their eloquence. The sight and the assO' 
ciations raised feelings of liorror and pity in every heart. 

Cicero died in his sixty-fourth 3'enr. He had fallen on evil times ; and 
being eminently a man of peace was constantly called zipon to mingle in 
counsels of civil war. From his first appearance in public during the dicta- 
torship of Sulla to the great triumph of his cousulbhip, he rose with a vig- 
orous and unflagging energy, which gave promise of a man lit to cope witli 
the dangers that were then closing round the con.stitntion. But the per- 
formance was not equal to the promise. When once Cicero had joined the 
ranks of the senatorial nobility, his political conduct is marked by an almost 
peevish vacillation. His advances were coldlj* rejected bj' Pompey. He 
could not make up his mind to break entirely with Caesar, His new sena- 
torial associates never heartily welcomed the new man, zvliose laborious 
habits contrasted disadvantageouslj' with tbeir omi. As the first orator of 
the da3', be thought he liad a claim to be considered as equal to the first* 
statesman ; and the rejection of tliis claim even bj' bis own party threw him 
still more out of barmonj' with that partj'. 

If we turn from Iiis public to bis private character, our commendations 
need less reserve. None but must admire the vigorous industry' witli which 
from early j'outh he prepared for his chosen profession of advocate, full 
of the generous belief that every branch of liberal studies must ho service- 
able to one who is expected to bring out of bis treasure things new iind 
old. To mould Lis multifarious knowledge be possessed a readiness of 
speech which sometimes belnij'cd him into verbositj'. The advocate with 
an eye onij' to his verdict is sometimes forgotten in the orator who desires 
to displaj* his own powers. When the Forum and the senate house were 
closed to him, he poured the overflowing abundance of bis acquirements 
into those dialogues and treatises which we still read wnth delight. He 
wrote rapidly' and fluently’ as he spoke, rsitber to amuse and employ' bis 
mind in times of enforced idleness than as one who feels a call to instruct 
01 benefit mankind. 

Hih (li'.position was extremely amiable. He felt no jealous^' for rivals j 
tiortciibius was among his intimate friends, and is cliieflj'' known to us bj' 
Cicero’*, generou'- in.iise. No man had more friends. In bis family' rela- 
tioii's he slum;- uiightW nniid the darkness of that age. His wife Terentia 
na- oni* with uliom bo liad little sz'mpatbj* ; lior masculine energ\’ was 
ojtprc'‘*-i\ e to his 10*13 icsoliitc character. It was ,1 lelief, doubtless, to find 
.111 excuse for tIi\orcing her in the tioublcs of the Civil War. Bub divorces 
wcie matters of course iu these times. Nor did public opiuion coudemn liiin 
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Tvith Uio preserv'ntion of hereditary possessions, the rtiemorj' of its ancestors 
and the glory or dignity of the house, that the Homans deprived woman of 
the free possession of her property and placed her under the perpetual 
giiai'dixmsliip of her agnateB^, This guardianship was not, then, established in 
the interest of woman, on acoount of her wealmess and natural incapacity ; 
it was established against her and in the interests of the guardians them- 
selves. 

This view, we must admit, has received many contradictions even in anti- 
quity. Cicero, Ulpian, Isidorus de Sevilla, are xmnnimous in saying if the 
law has placed women under guardhuiship, it is on acoount of the weakness 
of their sex, their ignorance, tlieir inexperience, tlieir frivolity. 

But iisiren to Golus, the only writer amongst the ancients who discusses 
and sifts the question : “ Tho vulgar opinion,” he says, “ is that women must 
he directed by guardians, because their minds are too shallow to govern 
themselves. This guardianship has been establislied in the interest of the 
guardians, so that the women, whose presumptive heirs tiiey are, can neither 
deprive them of their inheritance by a will, nor cripple it by gifts or by 
debts.” 

Is it necessary to add another proof to tlie authority of Gaius ? Here is 
one which seems irrefutable. Woman was placed under tlie paternal power, 
and, as lias been already said, could make a legal contract. Once placed under 
a guardian, on the contrary, she can no longer contract debts without her 
guardian’s permission. Why this strange contradiction? Why should 
woman, capable of acting whilst she is under a father’s authority, become 
incapable as soon as she is freed from that authority ? In the two cases, her 
frivolity, her weakness are evidently tlie same ; here is the only difference : 
the daughter under paternal authority has no wants, and in indulging her- 
self she only pledges herself ; but the orphan or emancipated girl has a pat- 
rimony ; if she pleased herself she would engage lier patrimony and in this 
way compromise the inheritance of her family, of her future heirs. This 
reveals to us the spirit of the law. Woman is placed under a guardian 
because she has a fortune to leave behind her; it is done to protect her heirs 
and not to insure her own protection. 

It will now be guessed to whom the law gave the guardianship ; perhaps 
only to her next heirs, that is to say to her affiiaUz^ her nearest relatives ; if 
she were a freed slave, to her masters. For n'aturid guardians it was not an 
office, but a right — a family possession. They had no accounts to render ; 
if they were infirm, in a state of infancy, idiooy, or insanity, they would still 
retain their rights to this guardlansliip, except that in that case it would be 
executed by deputy. But if they could not be deprived of this right they 
could resign it, and give it to some one in their place ; the legitimate guar- 
dian could dispose of his ward by sin in jure cessio^ as he could dispose of his 
house or field. 

The guardian’s authority was not quite similar to the parental autliority. 
Its limits were rigorously determined by the very purpose of guardiansliip. 
The guardian had all the power necessaiy to safeguard tlie woman’s patri- 
mony, nothing less — bnt nothing more. 

Tlius in the first case, his authority only extends to the fortune of the 
woman, not to her person. He has no control over llio conduct of his ward, 
nor is it his pi'orogaiivc to watch over her behaviour, or inquire into those of 
her ads which onl^* affect her personally, and do not touch her foriune. For 
example, in the matter of marriage, all tlie pecuniary agreements which 
so often accompany it diave to be authorised by the guardian ; his consent 
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of Romo, ho clemniidcd nil llioir precious inclnls. After this cnmiiaign of 
pluudei*, the two chiefs met nt Sai'dis nnd renewed the nltcrcaiions which 
Cicero had deplored in Itnlj*. It is prohablo that war might have broken 
out between them, had not the pretiarntions of the triumvirs waked them 
from their dream of security. It was us he was passing over into Europe 
that Brutus, who continued liis studious habits amid all disquietudes, and 
limited Ins time of sleep to a xieriod too small for the requirements of licaltb, 
was dispirited by the vision which Shakespeare, after Rlutarcli, has made 
famous. It iwis no doubt the result of a diseased frame, though it was 
universally held to be a divine visitation. As lie sat in liis tent in the dead 
of tlio night, ho thought a huge nnd shadowy form stood b3' him ; nnd when 
ho calmlj' asked, “ What and whence art thou ? ” it answered, or seemed to 
answer, **I am thine evil genius, Brutus; wc shall meet again at Philixipi-” 


Afcnntimc Anton3’’8 lieutenants had crossed the Ionian Sea, and pene- 
trated without opposition into Thrace. The rcpiihlican loaders found them 
nt Pliilipx>i> The nrmj’ of Brutus nnd Ciissius amounted to nl Ic.ast eighty 
thousand infantry*, sup^iortcd b3' twcnt3' thousand horse ; but tlie3* w'cro ill 
supplied with experienced officers. For M. Valerius ^fcssalln, a 3'oui»g man 
of twcnt3'’-ciglit, held the chief command after Brutus and Cassius ; and 
ITornce, who was but thrcc-and-twcnt3', the son of a frccdnian, and a 3'outlt 
of feeble constitution, was appointed a lcgionar3' tribune. The forces 
opposed to them would linvc been at once overpowered, had not Antony 
himself oijportunel3- arrived with the second corps of the triuinvirnl nrni3’-. 
Octaviaii was detained b3' illness at Il3'rrhacliiuin, but ho ordered himself 
to be can'icd on a litter to join bis legions. The nrm3’ of the triumvirs 
was now superior to the encni3’ ; but their cavaliy, counting onl3' thirteen 
thousand, was considerabl3' weaker than tlic force opposed to it. Tlie 
rei)ublicans were btrongl3' posted upon two lulls, with entrenehraents 
between ; the camp of Cassius upon the loft next the .sen, that of Brutus 
inland on the right. The triumviral arm3’ la3' ujion the open x>luin before 
them in a i>osition rendered iinhcalth}' 113' marshes ; Anton3'', on the right, was 
opposed to Cnssius j Octavian, on the left, fronted Brutus. But the3' wore 
ill suxjphcd with provisions, and anxious for a decisive battle. The republi- 
cans, however, kept to their entrenchments, nnd the other part3' began 
to suffer severel3' from famine. 

Determined to bring on an action, Anton3' began works for the purpose 
of cutting off Cassius from the sea. Cnssius had nlwa3's opposed a general 
action, but Brutus insisted on putting an end to the suspense, and his col- 
league 3’'ieldcd. The da3* of the attack was probabl3' in October. Brutus 
attacked Octavian’s arm3’, while Cnssius assaulted the workijig parties of 
Antony- Cnssius’ assault was beaten back with loss, but lie succeeded in 
regainiiig liis camp in safet3*. iMcniiwhile, Mcssalln, who commanded the 
right wing of Brutus’ arm3', had defeated the host of Octavian, who was still 
too ill to appear on the Hold, and the republican soldiers x^enctrated into the 
trlunii ir’s camp. Presentl3', bis litter was bi-ought in stained with blood, and 
the corpse of a 3'oung man found near it was supposed to ho Octavian. But 
Brutus, not receiving an3' tidings of the movements of Cassius, became so 
anxious for his fate that he sent off a party of horse to make inquiries, nnd 
neglected to support the successful assault of Mcssalla. 
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to the family and having no right of succession to his w’nrd's property. What 
interest irould he have in preventing her from disposing of her fortune as 
she pleased ? To allow the father to choose a guardian for his daughter 
was really to allow his daughter to be free of all real and efficacious tutelage. 
Wo stop here, and will not tell how testamentary guardianship served ns 
a model to the other kinds of wardships, how by the usurpation of these 
clifTeront nominal guardians the real guardianship, that of the family, was 
littlo by little restricted and undermined. AVe should be no longer describ- 
ing this institution — we should be telling of its decay and downfall. 

No legislators have better dehned marriage than have those of ancient 
Romo. “ It is the union of two lives, the hlending of two inheritances, a 
common interest in everything religions and temporal.” In this ancient 
notion ol marriage we find the two principles which are the foundation 
of Cliristian and modern marriage — the indissolubility'' of the bond and 
monogamy. 

Wc found in Greece something of oriental polygamy. In Italy, on the 
contrary, monogamy is as ancient as the foundation of Rome. It entered so 
deeply into the habits of the Romans that when later they introduced into 
the constitution a freer form of conjugal union, concubinage, they considered 
it, like legitimate marriage, under the law of monogamy. And this law 
could not bo eluded, as at Athens, by the legitimisation of natural children. 
The ancient Roman law always excluded the natural children from the family 
circle. It admitted no legitimisation nor recognition ; and that illegitimacy 
might not be hidden under the mask of adoption, such adoption 'was itself 
subject to an investigation by the pontiffs and the ratification of the entire 
people. 

The principle of monogamy had its natural complement in the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, for marriage with a possible divorce is, ns has been siud, 
but a progressive polygamy. Marriage in ancient Rome was indissoluble. 
Doubtless this indissolubility is not written in the law. Roman legislation 
would not, as we have seen, tonch family independence, nor tighten by legal 
constraint ties that natural affection had formed. But if divorce is author- 
ised by the law, it is forbidden by religion and custom ; the man who repu- 
diates his wife is branded by the censor, he is excommunicated by the priest, 
and can only atone for his fault by sacrificing a portion of his worldly wealth 
at the altar of the divinities that presided at his union. This moral sanotion 
was much more efficacious than the laws ever were. Divorce was not illegal, 
but morally it was impossible ; and all the writers of antiquity agree in say- 
ing that th^ have only heard of one during five centuries. 

It is sufficient to remember these two fundamental principles, which are 
as old as Rome — namely, monogamy and the indissolubility of marriage — to 
show the value of the vulgar opinion which represents marital power in 
ancient Rome ns the most odious of all iyi'annies. It is difficult to believe 
that the husband was a despot and the wife a slave, where an inviolable fidel- 
ity was the reciprocal d'uiy of the two ; and a closer study will convince us 
that a Roman marriage was a real union in which the husband’s autliority 
did not exclude the independence of the wife. But to be certain in what 
this independence consisted, two kinds of marriage must be distinguished. 
Sometimes the wife, though married, lived at liome under tlie authority of 
her fother, or tlie guardianship of her agnates ; sometimes tliese ties were 
broken by marriage and the wife went, according to the technical expression, 
manitm niariti^ and had no other family than her husband’s. This last kind 
of marriage is without doubt the more ancient. The antiquity of its origin 
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possible securities, yet be will break faith. But Roman magistrates, aoous- 
tomed to Imve immense sums of money pass through their hands, are restrained 
from fraud simply by respect for the 8anctit3" of an oath,*’t 

The primitive religion of the Italians, in its essential or fundamental 
beliefs resembled that of other Indo-Eiu’opean nations. They adored the 
forces of nature, favourable or otherwise, and imagined them animated living 
beings, of different sexes, their rivalry producing tlie struggles of the ele- 
ments, and their union explaining the external fecundity of the world. 
This was also the basis of the Greek religion, but the Italian religion bore 
tlie impression of the nations who lind made it. These nations were ns a 
rule grave, sensible, prudent, and much absorbed bj*- the miseries of this life 
and rile dangers of the future. As they were inclined rather more towards 
fear than hope, the3»^ respected their gods a great deal, but feared them more, 
and their worship consisted more especially of humble petitions and rigorous 
mortifications. 

Tlicir imaginations wonted in richness and brilliance, they never therefore 
created au3’’thLng like the rich development of the poetic legends so much 
admired in the Greeks. Their legends are poor and simple; springing from 
tlic hard life of agricultural labour, their character is often strangely prosaic ; 
the3' are especially wanting in variety; in different times the same stories 
are found applied to different gods. The hero who founded or was the 
benefactor of the town was as a rule a child of marvellous birth, son of the 
god Lar, and begotten near the family hearth, sometimes by a spark from 
the fire. When he is 3*oung a miracle reveals his future greatness. This 
miracle is everywhere the same ; it is a flame which burns around his head 
without consuming him. During his life he is wdse, pious, and good ; he 
makes good laws and teaches men to respect the gods and justice. After a 
few useful deeds he disappears suddenly, *^he ceases to be seen,” without it 
being possible to say how he vanished. Doubtless he has gone to lose him- 
self in the bosom of the great divinity from w'hioh everything emanates here 
below, he becomes part of this divinity, he loses his mortal name and from 
henceforth takes the one of the god with which he is absorbed. Thus 
^neas, after his disappearance, was honoured under the name of Jhtpiter 
IndicfcB and Latinus as Jhipiter Zatimts* 

Italy w'as thus not very rich in religious stories ; the mixture of Italian 
races, tliat gave birth to Rome, was poorer still. Rome was content to 
accept the beliefs of the different nations which composed her by trying 
to unite them and making them agree ; it did not seem necessary to create 
new ones. The only innovation which was mad© was inscribing on kinds of 
registers, called Tjidigitamenta, the list of gods that are affected by eaoli event 
in a man's life, from lus conception until his death, and those that look after 
his most indispensable needs, sucli as food, dwelUng, and clothing. They 
were placed in regular order, with a few explanations ns to their names^ and 
the prayers which had to be offered up to them. The gods of tlie Indigit^ 
menta have an exclusive and entire Roman character. Without doubt in 
other countries the need has been felt of placing the principal acts of life 
under divine protection, but as a rule gods are chosen for this purpose^ who 
are known, powerful, and tried, in order to be sure that their help will be 
efficacious. In Greece, the great Athene, or the wise Hermes, is invoked in 
order that a child may be clever and learned. In Rome, special gods were 
preferred, created for tliat purpose and for no otlier use ; there is one who 
makes a child utter his first cry, and one who makes him speak his first 
word, neither have another use, and are onl3^ invoked for this occasion. 
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because ho was nfrnid of having liis attention taken off what he was doing, 
but in order not to risk seeing the god he is praying to. He solicits his 
presence, he likes to know that no is near him, listening to his vows in order 
to grant them, but ho would have been frightened if he had seen him. 
“ Deliver us,” says Ovid in his pra3"ep to Pallas, “ from seeing the dryads or 
Diana’s bath, or Faunas when he runs across the fields in the daytime ” ; and 
until the end of paganism tlie Roman peasant was very afraid, when return- 
ing home in the evening, of meeting a Faun in his path. The result of this 
timidit}^ of the Italians, who did not dare look at the gods in the face, is that 
llioj- saw them vaguely. They have not got clear outlines, and are repre- 
sented rather by symbols than images s here Mars is adored under the 
. form of a Innoe struck in the ground, in another place a simple stone repre- 
sents the great Jupiter. 

According to Varro, Rome remained 170 years without statues; the idea 
of iilacing tlicm in tlie temples came from abroad. It was to imitate Btimria 
that a painted wooden Jupiter was placed in the Capitol ; on the eve of festi- 
vals the}' gave him a coat of paint for him to appear in all his gloiy. These 
ancient customs were never quite lost, they were preserved in the country, 
where the peasants honoured tlio gods by covering old trunks of trees with 
bands, and in piously* pouring oil on blocks of stone. At Rome, even whilst 
all the temples were being fiUod b}' Grecian masterpieces the antique Vesta 
'would not allow a single statue in her sanctuary; ^le was onl}^ represented 
bj” the sacred flame which was never put out. 

It is probable, then, tliat if Romo had not knomi Greece, anthropomorph- 
ism would have stopped short. Tiie Roman has an instinctive repugnance 
to making his ^ods beings too mudi like us ; to him tlie}' are not real per- 
sons, having an individual existence, but onl}' divine manifestations, mimina; 
and tills name b}* which ho calls them indicates perfectly the idea he has of 
them. Every time th'o divinity seems to reveal itself to the world in some 
maiiner (and ns lie is very religious, he believes he sees him everywhere), he 
notes with care this now revelation, gives it a name and worships it. These 
gods he creates ovciy minute are nothing else but divine acts, and that is 
wh}' the}'' are so numerous. 

No other nation has ever possessed such a vast Pantheon; and these 
w'ords can bo ajiplied to the whole of Italj% that a writer of the imperial 
epoch lends to a woman of the Campania : Our country is so peopled with 
mvinitics that it is much enslci' to meet a god than a man.” This is also the 
reason why the Romans more than any other nation had a taste for divinised 
abstractions. As in reality all their gods, even the greatest, are only divine 
qualities or attributes and as Iho}' always preserve to some extent their 
abstract clmracior, it is not surprising that the habit was soon formed of intro- 
ducing simple abstiuctioiis in their compnii}'. Tliis is a custom as a rule 
only introduced into religions when tho}’’ become old, but in Rome we notice 
it from the most ancient times. Tullus Hostiliiis built a temple to Fear and 
to Pallidness ; and Salvation or Prosporit}' of the Roman nation was early a 
divinity much worshipped. 

Lnlcr man}' exaggerations were made in this manner. During the empire 
all the ventures of tlic emperors wore worshipped and statues were raised to 
the Security of the Century and to tlio Indulgcnoo of the Afnster. These 
strange personifications, which •would never have entered the mind of a Greek, 
were the result of the manner in which the Romans of all times conceived 
divinit}'. Polj'theism was formed by them by way of an abstract analysis 
and not, as in Greece, by a kind of outburst of imagination and enthusiasm. 
It. w,— voi, V. 2 a 
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the sad example. The body of Brutus was sent by Antony to his mother. 
His wife Porcia, the daughter of Cato, refused all comfort ; and being too 
closely watched to be able to slay herself by ordinary means, she suffocated 
herself by thrusting burning charcoal into her mouth. iVlessalla, with a 
number of other fugitives, sought safety in the island of Tliasos, and soon 
after made submission to Antony. 

The name of Brutus has, by Plutarch’s beautiful narrative, sublimed by 
Shakespeare, become a bj'^-word for self-devoted patriotism. This exalted 
opinion is now generally confessed to be unjust. Brutus was not a patriot, 
unless devotion to the party of the senate be patriotism. Towards the pro- 
vincials ha was a true Roman, harsh and oppressive. Ho was free from the 
sensuality and profligacy of his age, but for public life he was unfit. His 
habits w'ere those of a student. His application w'as great, his memory re- 
inarlcable. But he possessed little power of turning his acquirements to 
account ; and to the last he was rather a learned man than a man improved 
by learning. In comparison with Cassius, he Avas humane and generous ; 
but in all respects his character is contrasted for the worse with that of the 
great man, from whom he accepted favours, and whose murderer ho then 
became. 

The battle of Philippi was in reality the closing scene of the republican 
drama. But the rivalship of the triumvirs prolonged for several years the 
divided state of the Homan world ; and it was not till after the crown- 
ing victory of Actium that the iinpei'ial government ^vas establislied in its 
unity. 

The hopeless state of the republican, or rather the senatorial jiarty was 
such that almost all hastened to make submission to the conquerors ; those 
whose sturdy spirit still disdained submission resorted to Sext. Fompeius in 
Sicily. Octavian, still suffering from ill health, was anxious to return to 
Italy ; but before he parted from Antony, they agreed to a second distribu- 
tion of the provinces of the empire. Antony was to have the eastern 
world ; Octavian the western provinces. To Bepidus, who was not con- 
sulted in this second division, Africa alone was left. Sext. Pompeius re- 
mained in possession of Sicily. 

Antony at once proceeded to make a tour through western Asia, in 
order to exact money from its unfortunate people. About midsummer 
(41 B.c.) he arrived at Tarsus, and here he received a visit which deter- 
mined the future course of his life and influenced Homan histoi'y foi' the 
next ten ^'ears. 


ANTONV AND CDEOPATKA 

Antony had visited Alexandria fourteen yeai’S before; and had been 
smitten by the charms of Cleopatra, then a girl of fifteen. She became 
Caesar’s paramour, and from the time of the dictator’s death Anton 3 '' had 
never seen her. She now came_ to meet liim in Cilicia. The galley which 
carried her up the Cydnus was of more than oriental gorgeousness ; the 
sails of purple ; oars of silver, moving to the sound of music ; the raised poop 
burnished with gold. There she lay upon a splendid couch, shaded by a 
spangled canopy ; her attire was that of Venus, around her flitted attend- 
ant Cupids and Graces. At the news of her approach to Tarsus, the tri- 
umvir found his tribunal deserted by" the people. She invited him to her 
ship, and he complied. From that moment he was her slave. He accom- 
panied her to Alexandria, exchanged the Homan garb for the Grjeco- 
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XREATMSKT OF OTHER NATIONS 

But while morality, g^ood faith, and self-denial prevailed among fhem- 
eelves, it is dear that the Romans laid no such lesttiotions upon their deal- 
ings with other nations. Tills great defect is common to Rome with all 
antiquity. The calmest Gi*eek philosopher, Aristotle, regarded barbarians 
ns naturall}’^ the slaves of the Greeks. International law was nnknown, 
except in certain formalities observed in dedaring war and maldng peace, 
and in the repeat paid to tlie persons of ambassadors. This absence of com- 
mon humanity and generosity to foreigners appears in many pages of this 
history, in none more strongly than in that which records the treatment 
of the Snmnite leader C. Fontins. Gleams of better feeling appear in die 
war with Pyrrhus ; the chivalric character of the king awakened something 
of (i kindred spirit in the stem and rigid Romans. But nothing could ho 
more ungenerous than the conduct of Rome to Carthage, after the Mercenary 
War ; and still baser pieces of diplomacy occur in the subsequent dealings 
of the senate with the Achseans and with Carthage. 


THE FIKE ARTS 

If Hellenic forms of thought and speech invaded the domain of literature, 
much more whb this the case with the arts of design. There are not wanting 
examples to show that before this time sculpture and painting were held in 
honour at Rome. The consul Carvilius (m 293 B.C.) employed part of 
the spoils taken from the Saninites in setting up a colossal bronze statue on 
the dfipitoline. A quadriga, executed in terra-ootta by an Etruscan artist, is 
ascribed to the same date. Statues were erected in the Forum to honour 
divom great men of olden time. Many temples were built in thanlcsgiYing 
for victories, most of which wore adorned oy Etruscan or Greek artists. 
The temple of Solus was ornamented about 305 b.g. by paintings from the 
hand of that G. Fabius who adopted the name of Fiefcor and transmitted it 
as an honour to his family. The Ogulnii, in tlieir mdileship (296 b.o.), set 
up in the Capitol a bronze group representing the wolf euokling the twins. 
A painting of the battle in which the Romans defeated Hiero in 263 adorned 
the walls of the senate house. 

Of these works, and others not recorded by history, no trace remains ex- 
cept the famous wolf now preserved in the Capitolzne Museum. The twins 
are a later addition, but the animal is probably the original w'ork noticed 
by Cicero and Livy. It bears the well-known marks of the archaic Greek 
art in the sharp, rigid forms of the limbs and muscles, the peculiar expression 
of the face, and the regular knots of hair about the neok and head. Here, 
then, wc trace Hellenic artists at Romo. Others of the works mentioned are 
expressly assigned to Etruscan artists ; and it may be remarked tliat Fabius, 
the only native artist of whom we hear, belonged to a family always asso- 
ciated in history with Eimsoans. 

But when Rome had conquered southern Italy, she was biought at once 
in contact with works of the finest Greek art. No coins of old Greece ^are so 
beautiful ns those of her colonial settlements in the west ; and it is in the 
coins of Rome, strange to remark, that we first trace the indisputable effect 
of Greek art. 

Up to the time when Italy was conquered, the Romans had used only cop- 
per money of a most clumsy and inconvenient kind. A pound of this metal 
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combination ; and a fresh civil war was imminent. But the sol(Bery was 
weary of war ; both armies compelled their leaders to make pacific over- 
tures, and the new year was ushered in by a general peace, which was 
rendered easier by the death of Fulvia. Antony and Octavian renewed 
their professions of amity, and entered Rome together ip joint_ ovation to 
celebrate the restoration of peace. Xhey now made a third diidsion of tlie 
provinces, by wliich Scodra (Scutari) in Illyricum was fixed as the boun- 
dary of the west and cast. Bepi- 
dus was still left in possession of 
Africa. It was further agreed that 
Octavian was to drive Sext. Pom- 
peiuB, lately the ally of Antony, out 
of Sicily; while Antonj' renewed his 
pledges to recover the standards of 
Crassus from the Parthians. The 
new compact was sealed b 3 ' the mar- 
riage of Antonj' with Octavia, liis 
colleague’s sister, a virtuous and 
beautiful lady, worthj* of a better 
consort. These auspicious 'events 
were celebrated by the loftj’ verse of 
S'^^irgiVs i'ourth JEclogitej sWled The 
JPoUio. 

Sext. Pompeius had reason to 
complain. Bj' the Peace of Brun- 
dusium he was abandoned by his 
late friend to Octavian. He w'as 
not a man to brook ungenerous 
treatment. Of late j'eara his pos- 
session of Sicil,y had given him com- 
mand of the Roman corn market. 
Dui-ing the winter which followed 
the Peace of Brundusium (40—39 
B.C.), Sextus blockaded Ital^’’ so 
closely that Rome was threatened 
with a positive dearth. Riots arose ; 
the triumvirs were pelted with 
stones in the Forum ; and they 
deemed it prudent to temporise by inviting Pompeius to enter their league. 
He met them at Misenum, and the two chiefs w'ent on board his ship to settle 
the terms of alliance. It is said that one of his chief officers, a Greek named 
]Menas or Menodorus, suggested to him the expediency of putting to sea with 
the great prize, and then making his own terms. Sextus Tejected the advice 
with the characteristic words : “You should have done it without asking 
me.” It was agreed that Sicily", Sardinia, and Corsica should be given ujj 
to his absolute rule, and that Achaia should he added to his portion ; so 
that the Roman world was now partitioned amongst four — Octavian, An- 
tony, Lepidus, and Sext. Pompeius. On their return the triumvirs were 
received w'ith vociferous applause. 

Before winter, Antony sailed for Athens in company with Octavia, and 
for the time seems to have banished Cleopatra from his thoughts. But he 
disgusted all true Romans by assuming the attributes of Grecian gods, and 
indulging in Grecian orgies. 
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supersede this rude mnteriul. Amculture must have been roughly carried 
on bj’' men who were as much soldiers as oountrymen. The wine of Latiuni 
was so bod tliat Clncas, when he tasted it, said — and the witticism was re- 
membered — “he did not wonder that the mother of such wine was hung 
so high ; alluding to the Italian custom, still retained, of training the vine 
up elms and poplars, while in Greece it was trained (as in France and Ger- 
many) on short poles and exposed to all the heat of the sun. 

A form of architecture called the Tuscan was mostly used, which bore 
an imperfect resemblance to that early Greek style usually called the Doric. 
But the existing remains of the republican period are too scanty to allow of 
any precise statements. The true arts of Kome were, then and always, the 
arts of the builder and engineer. It would not be wrong to call the Homans 
the greatest builders in the world. Some of their mighty works, works coin- 
biniug solidity of structure with beauty of form and utility of purpose, still 
remain for our admiration, having survived the decay of ages and the more 
destructive hands of barbarian conquerors. In every country subject to 
their sway, roads and bridges and aqueducts remain in sufficient number 
and perfection to justify all praise. We class the roads among the build- 
ings, according to tlimr own phraseology,^ and their construction deserves 
the name us justly as the works upon our own railways. The first great 
military road and the firat aqueduct are due to the old censor Appius 
Gajcus, and they both remain to preserve the memory of the man, often self- 
uuUcd and x^resumptuous, but resolute, form of purpose, noble in conception, 
and audacious in execution. Other aqueducts and other roads rapidly fol- 
lowed; the spade and trowel were as much the instruments of Roman 
dominion ns &e SAvord and spear. By the close of tlie Funic Wars solid 
roads, carried by the engineer’s art over broad and rapid streams, through 
difficult mountain passes, across quaking morasses, had already linked Rome 
with Capua in the south, with Flnoentia and Cremona in the north. Such 
wore the proud monuments of the Appii, tlie iSmilii, the Flaminii. 

It may he said that tlxeso magnidoent works, as well as the vast amphi- 
theatres and baths which afterwards decorated Rome and every petty city 
in Lor provinces, were clue to the invention of the arch. Tliis simple piece 
of mechanism, so wonderful in its results, first appears in the Great Cloaca. 
It Avas unknown to the Greeks, or at least not used by them. It may be that 
the Romans borrowed it from the Ktruscans ; the Cloaca is attributed to an 
Etruscan Icing, and similar works are discovered in mined cities of Etruria. 
But if they borrowecl the principle tliey used it nobly, as witness the noble 
bridges still remaining, tlio copious sti*eams carried over the plain for miles 
at the height of sixty or seventy feet from the level of the soil. If they had 
littlo feeling for beauty and delicacy in the use of the pencil or the chisel, 
their buildings are stamped with a greatness which exalted the power of the 
state while it disregarded tlio x>lcasui*e of the individual. 

Their attention to practical utility in draining and watering their city is 
especiallj’' noted by Strabo in contrast with the indifference showm by the 
Greeks to these mattei*s. To the facts already stated maj'* he added their 
rule, established so early ns the year 2G0 D.C., that no one should be buried 
winun the city — a rule scarcely adopted in London. From this time 
dates the beginning of those rows of sepulchral monaments which the 
traveller beheld on either side of the road as he entered the Eternal City. 
It was a gloomy custom, but better at least than leaving gravej^ards in the 
heart of crowded cities. 

^ Mtmire ufaui, was tlielr phrase. 
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plebeian colleague ? Marcellus was dead, and Gracchus was dead ; and Pul- 
-vins was nearly as old as Fablus. 

■At length it was resolved to choose M. Livius Salinator, a man who was 
also well stricken in years, for he bad been consul with iEmilius Paulus in 
the year before Hannibal’s invasion, and had triumphed with him over the 
Illyrians. But he had been accused of unfair division of the spoil taken in 
that Illyrian War, and had been condemned to pay a fine by the vote of all 
the tribes save one. Indignant at an unjust sentence, he had withdrawn to 
his estate in the ooun(ay, and had only lately reappeared in the senate nt the 
command of the censors, but when there, he sat in moody silence, till at 
length he started up to speak in defence of his kinsman Livius, the com- 
mandant of Tarentum, who was accused of having lost that city. On this 
occasion Fabius’ conduct bad not been conciliatory. For when it was 
urged in defence of the accused that he had mainly assisted in recovering 

the city, Fabius dryly remarked that 
he did not wish to condemn Livius : 
certainly he had assisted in recovering 
Tarentum, for if he liad not lost it, it 
would not have been recovered at all. 
These recollections rankled in the 
heart of the old senator ; and he re- 
fused the profiered consulship. Here, 
however, be yielded to the command, 
rather than the entreaty of the Fathers. 
But one difficulty remained. The 
cross-grained old man was at feud with 
Ins coSeague Nero; and when friends 
tried to reconcile them, he replied that 
he saw no occasion for it: if they 
remained enemies, they would keep a 
keener watch for each other’s faults. 
At last he gave way, and before they 
took the fimd the consuls were in per- 
fect agreement. 

They hastened early in the year to 
A BoarAs Eblsibt their respective stations, Nero to take 

tlie command in sonthei'n Italy, against 
the feeble army of Hannibal; Lirius to Ariminum on the frontier of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, to await the arrival of Hasdrubal. 

As soon as the season permitted, Hasdrabal advanced from his winter 
quarters to the passage of the Alps. He avoided the coast-road taken by 
his brother, and passed through the country of the Arvornians (who have 
left their name in Bkench Auvergne), and thus came straight to the point 
where the Bhone and Isere meet, so as to take the same route over the 
mountains which had been pursued by his brother eleven years before. The 
time of year was favourable : in the period which had closed the Gauls had 
become better acquainted with the Carthaginians ; and Hasdrubal achieved 
his passage into Haly with little loss or difficulty. He straightway marched 
through the plains of Cisalpine Gaul to the banks of the Po, where the 
Roman colony of Placentia, one of the eighteen lately found faithful, had 
before^ defied the arms of Hannibal. Hanmbal had not wasted time in assail- 
ing this town ; but Hasdrabal probably wished to oblige the Gauls, whom 
he expected to swell the numbers of his army. For hitherto they had not 





CilAFTJER XV. THE GRACCHI AND THEIR REFORMS 

TIBEBZUS GBACGHUS 

It appears that beforo tlie time of Soipio's eleotion to conduct the Numantian 
^Vnr, it had become a prevalent opinion that some measures were necessary to 
arrest the prevailing social evils. The frightful excesses of the Servile War 
called attention still more strongly- to the subject.^ " Everywhere " says Beesly, 
Rome was failing in her duties as mistress of the civilised world.*' " The evil 
arose, nob ns soiuc supposed, from tlio general fondness for Greek literature, Greek 
manners, and Greek culture, but from the fact that the simple people of Italy 
bccaiiio corrupted by nearly n century of war ; and that the nobiUty, who, with 
few exceptions, were as uneducated ns the people, were brought into sudden 
possession of enormous wealth and almost unlimited power. All classes had lost 
the rude but thrifty habits of tbeir fathers, without losing their ignorance and 
their prejudices. They had gained the corruption of civilisation, without gaining 
its relining power. 

Tlie rankness of vice was felt by all Romans of better feeling and truer 
patriotism. In consoquonco of the growing corruption of the age, an attempt 
was made to check the evil in a manner cliaraoteristic of the Roman mind, 
namely by tlie moral superintondonce of the censors. Cato, the very typo of a 
Roman, wielded this enormous power, whioh the censors had hitherto sparingly 
put forth, without Hinchiug or compromise; and if penal edicts could have 
arrested social changes, or could linvo enforced those moral obligations whioh lie 
outside the pnlo of human law, tho censorial power, in tho hands of such a man 
ns Cato, must have done it. Sumptuary laws, laws against bribery, and other 
means of enforcing social or moral duties by outward ordinances were also tried 
by those who still clung to the hope of reviving tho old Roman simplicity. The 
history of human nature would teach us the vanity of such endeavours. Such 
preventive laws become rather the evidence of tlie evil than its cure. 

It must not be imagined that there were no exceptions to the rule of 
corrupt and licentious living which began to prevail in Rome at this perioA 
If the records of tho time were moi-e complete, many names now forgotten 
might bo added to tho list. In tho most upright Romans, howe^'er, such as 
Calo, llicrc is something harsh and repulsive, and now, more remarkably than 
ever, was their aoknowl^gmout of social nghfs and duties confined to the circle 
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triumph of Sextus, and Octnvian escajied lo Italy with a few ships onlj*. 
But AgripiJa was soon uiion the traces of the eneinj*. On the 3cl of Seii- 
tember, Sextus was obliged once more to accept battle near tlic Straits of 
^lessana, and suffered an irretrievable defeat. His troojis on land ivere 
attacked and dispersed by an anny which liad been landed on the eastern 
coast by the indefatigable Oclavian ; and Sextus sailed off to Besbos, wdicre 
he liad found refuge as a boy during the campaign of Pharsalia, lo seek 
X>rotection from the jealousy of Antony. 

Bexiidus had assisted in the campaign ; but after the deiiarlurc of Sextus 
he oj-jenl^' declared himself indeiJcndont of his brother triinnvix-.s. Octavian, 
with x>romx>t and prudent boldness, entered the camp of Bciiidus in iierson with 
a few attendants. The soldiers deserted in crowds, and in a few liours 
Lepidus was fain to sue for pardon, wlierc lie liad hoped to i-ulc. lie -was 
treated with eontemptuous indifference. Africa was taken from him ; but 
he was allowed to live and die at Rome in quiet enjoyment of the chief 
Xiontificate. 

It was fortunate for Octnvian that during this cnmixnign Antonj' was on 
fi'iendl 3 ' terms with liim. In 37 ii.r. the ruler of the East again visited 
ItaU', and a meeting between the two chiefs was arranged at Tarentum. 
The' five 3 'ear.s for which the triumvirs -were originally' a])pnintcd w'ere now 
fast expiring; and it was settled that their authority should be renewed by 
the subservient senate and people for a second period of the same dumlion. 
They* parted good friends; and Octavian undertook liis campaign against 
Sext. Pompeius without fear from Antony. This was proved by the fate 
of the fugitive. From Lesbos Sextus passed over to Asia, where he was 
taken prisoner by' Antony'’s lieutenants, and put to death. 

Hitherto Octavia had retained her influence over Anlony*. But pres- 
ently', after his last interview with her brother, the fickle triumvir abrujitly' 
quitted a wife who ivas too good for him, and rctunicd to the fascinating 
presence of the Egy'ptian queen, whom he had not seen for three years. 
From this time forth he made no attempt to break the silken chain of her 
enchantments. During the next summer, indeed, he attempted a new 
Parthian campaign. It has been described by Florus as follows: 

“ Such -was the excessive vanity' of the man, that being desirous from a love 
of distinction, to have Araxes and Eiqdirntcs read under liis statues, he stid- 
denly quitted Sy'ria and made an inroad on the Parthians, and that without 
any' cause or reason, or even pretended proclamation of war, ns if it -were 
among a gencrars accomplishments lo surprise people by stealth. The 
Parthians, w’ho, besides having confidence in their arms, are ci-afty' and subtle, 
pretended to be alarmed, and to retreat across the plains. Antony, as if 
already' victorious, instantly pursued, when a body' of the enemy', not vciy 
numerous, rushed suddenly' forth like a storm of min upon the Romans, who, 
as it w'as evening, w'ere tired w'ith the day'’s march. Discharging their 
arrow's from all sides, they' overwhelmed two legions. 

“ But this was nothing in comparison with the destruction that would 
have met them on the follow'ing day, had not the mercy of the gods inter- 
posed. One of the Romans w'ho had survived the overthrow of Crassus, rode 
up to the cam^) in a Parthian dress, and having saluted the soldiers in Latin, 
and thus gained credit w'ith them, told them of the danger w'hioh threatened 
them ; say'ing that the Icing would soon come up with all liis forces ; that 
they' ought therefore to retreat and take shelter in the mountains ; and that 
possibly', even if they' did so, enemies w'ould not bo wanting. In conse- 
quence, a smaller number of enemies overtook them than had been intended. 
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In n short time his plan was matured and bis bill brought forward. Ho 
proposed to revise the Liciniaii law of 367 B.C.^ b^' which it was enacted that 
no head of a famil}*’ should hold more than five hundred jugem (nearly 320 
nores) of tho public land ; but to render the rule less stringent, bo added 
that every son of the family might, on becoming his own master, hold half 
that quantity" in addition*^ Whoever was in possession of more was to give 
up the e^ccGss at once to tlie state ; hut to obviate complaints of injustice, he 
proposed that those who gave up possession should be entitled to a fair com> 
pensation for any improvements they had made during the term of their 
possession. All public lands were to be vested in three commisrioners 
(fr/wmv/rOi who were to be elected by the tribes. Their business u-ns to 
distribute tho public lands to all citizens in needy circumstances, and to pre- 
vent lan*ls so distributed being again absorbed into the estates of the rich 
laud owners ; the sale of tho new allotments was altogether prohibited. 

Tbc greater part of these public lands bad fallen into the bands of the 
rioh land owners. They Imd held them, on payment of a small yearly rent, 
for generations ; and many of these persons had forgotten perhaps that their 
j^osscssion could be disturbed. After the first surprise was over, the voices 
of these land holders began to be heard 3 but as yet the majority of Uie 
senate showed no disfavour to the law of Gracchus. The persons interested 
alleged that the measure, though it pretended only to interfere with state 
lands, did in fact interfere witti the rights of private property ; for these 
lands were held on public lease and had been made matters of purchase and 
sale, moneys were secured on them for the benefit of widows and orphans, 
tombs had been erected on them : if this law passed, no man’s land could be 
called his own. 

If Gracchus had proposed a forcible and immediate resumption of all 
state lands, witliout compensation for moneys spent on them, these argu- 
ments would have had more weight. Rights arise by prescription ; and if 
the state had for a long course of time tacitl^^ recognised a right of private 
propeii^' ill these lands, it would have been a manifest injustice thus 
abruptly to resume possession. But the Liciuian law was evidence that the 
state claimed a right to interfere with the tenure of the public lands. That 
the Romans felt no doubt about the right is shorni by the fact that in fram- 
ing his law Tiberius was assisted^ by his father-in-law App. Claudius, the 
chief of the senate, and by P. i^Iuoius Scfevoln, consul of the year. 

It uus certain tliat the law would be carried in all the country tribes, 
because it was precisely in these tribes that the strength of Gracchus lay, 
and all his arguments show that he knew it. It was to tlie country people, 
who had lost or 'were afraid of losing their little farms, tliat he spoke.^ A 
few specimens of the fervent eloquence of Tiberius still remain in the frag- 
ments® quoted in Plutarch c and Appiau.^ Plutarch describes the present 
event as follows : 

** Tiberius defending the matter, which of itself was good nud just, with 
such eloquence as might liave justified an evil cause, u'os invincible ; and no 
man was able to argue against him to confute him, when, speaking in the 

ri The number of sons qualified to hold public property two ] 

[-Gcoi^c Longef defends tlieir authentlciby, saying. “The critics whose eyes are so sharp 
that they cannot see what la before them and see what is not, tell us that these fragments are 
rhetorical inventions. Kow Gracchus' spceclies wore read in Cicero's time and later ; and it is 
as reasonable to suppose that Appian and Plutarch used these speeches, ns to suppose that they 
hiventeil speeches or copied from those who invented them. The opeeche^ aio like genuine 
stuff.”] 
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lidhi^c of tlio poor oUlnnis of Romo C«io noc^lo lioliw miUi^ louml o^iit 
for^aono>, lio told Uioni, &iat the Italy 

liadfb^doiu and oavoa of aljoda. md tho men tlut fonsUti and woro alaln 
tiiolr oountey, hud noUiiiw ohm but air and llplit aucTao aroro oommUod 
to mndor np and down wiffi Uiidr wivm i^ ^dfon, hayinw no 
plnoD nor hoiuo toputtliolr hoodsin. And Uint Uio do but ino^ 

tholr BoldioiB, wlum tJioy onoouingo Unmi m ImiUo to tight imUnntV fw Uio 
irraTOO, tho tomplos, tliwr own homics, and tMr wodooouon. I^ok, mid ho. 
of Bobh a nnmbbr of poor oltlioiiB m Uuito bo. thoro wnot n man of thorn 
diow’ any anolont boom or tomb of Uiolr nnooston. booauoo tho poor mon 
DO to l£o won. and aro alaln for tho tiolt mon'a iilaamiroa and. -woalUis 
buidoB* ihoy fomdy thorn lorda of Uio onrtli. wlioro thoy havo not 
a handhil m gnmnd that is tlioln. Tlioso and auoli otlior liko words 
boing uttDEod boforo all tho poopio wlUi aaoh voliomoniigr and InxUi, ao 
miFvwl tho oommon poopio withnl, and put tliom in aunh a xago. that tlioro 
was no ndversaxy of bb ablo to withstand him. Thoxoforo. leaving to oon- 
txadliife and doay tho law axgumont. tho rbh nion put all tliidr trust in 
MaxoDS Ootavlnsi ooUcaguo and follow-tiibnno with Ttboxins In oflhio. who 
was a gxavo and wlso youag man. and Tlbotiiu' vor^ familiar fxiond. Tlint 
iho limt flmo liiQy oamo to him. to onposo him omnsb llio aonflrmatlan of 
fiiU law, he pxayod thorn to liold lilm oxousod. Iieoauso Tiborlus was lib 
Tory iriond. But in tho ond. boing oomnoUod to It Uirotigh Iho JP^oat 
numbor of the xl^ mon fliat woxo xmpaEtunato with lilm. ho witiistood ^bo- 
xtns* law. wlibh was onoagh to ovorburow it.*** 

^lo nuxxning oamo. Tlio Konxm was orowdod wltli poopio oxpooUng 
tho completion of tlu groat monsiixo wliibh was to rosloro aomo almxo to tho 
brood huxds of Itidy to tlio sons of thoso wlio had won tliom. Stmngo fneos 
worn soon a v o ywh exo t vino-dxoBSon from Onmpanb and tho Auninoon 
hllb. noasante nom tho Saldno and ASqubu valloya. fnemoxs of valley and 
plain from tho Ohuib to tlio Vultomns. 

Groedbiis xoso. Hb apooidi was looolvod wttli loud nppbaso by tho 
eager mnltltndo. Whoii lie hod ondod. ho Utrnod to tJio moxk« nod undo 
Mm road over tho woxda of tho law boforo it was mit to Iho vci^ Tlion 
OotavloB stood and foxbado tho man to road. Gxniidhus was inhnn by 
snrpxbo. After mnoh doboto lie broko im Iho naaombly. dodlaxlng tJint lio 
would again bring on lib dofoalod Mil nxmn tho next rogulnr diqr of 


Tho btorvening timo was spent In pnqmxlng for Hio ooniost. Qxooohua 
ratallBted upon tho voto of OobiTluB^ ligdx^ an Inloxdlab on nil pnbllo 
r nnotaonax tos. shut up tho oonxis of jnstloa imd uio offioos of polieoi and put 
a BOM upon Iho doors ^ tlio troaBUxy. Furthor, lio stradk Uio aomponaauon 
omnsoa out of hb hUl. and now simply pnmosod that tho atato sliould 
xoranra possosslon of nil buds hifld by faidxvlwob in oontxnvontion of tho 
Uolnlon bw. 

On tlio 1 


tlio sooond tisssmbfy GxnodliiiB nppoarod in tho Forum 

Lv n bo^ygni^. Again ho ordorod Uio imirk to load tho bill | 
nrasln (bta'nm atmid forth, and Inxrod all proooodlngs. A vlolont floono 

inovitnblo, whon two soiiatoxs. ftiends of 
O^hus—ono named Fulvlus Fboons— osxncstly facsowht him to rofor 
Ibo^^r™ mattop to tiio oenato. Gmoalms conaonlod. Sat hb bto hn- 
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next day of assembly he would for llio tliird time propose liis measure ; and 
that, if Octavius persisted in opposition, ho would move the people to depose 
their unhiithful tnbune. 

As the day approached, Gracchus made every effort to avoid tliis desperate 
necessity; but Octavius replied every advance, not believing probably that his 
oollengue would venture to fulfil his threat, and do violence to the sacred office 
of the tribunate. But he miscalculated. On the morning of the tliird assembly, 
Gracchus ro^o at once and moved that Octavius should he deprived of the trust 
which he had betrayed. 

The country tribe, which obtained by lot the prerogative of voting first, was 
called, and its suffrage was unanimous for the deposition of Octavius; sixteen 
. tribes followed in the same sense; the eighteenth would give a majority of the 
thirty.five, and its vote would determine the question. As this tribe came up 
to vote, Gracolitis stopped the proceedings, and besought Octavius not to force 
on the irrevocable step.^ He entreated him to wimdraw his imtimely and 
fruitless opposition, and avert the inevitable degradation whioh must follow 
upon the impendiim vote of the majority. But, according to Mexivole, " Octavius 
remained firm. 'Finish,' he replied, *ttxe work you have begun.' Tiberius put 
the question to the remaining &hes, all of which, one after another, pronounced 
for his expulsion from office. Octavius resisted, and in the tumult whioh 
ensued, one of liis slaves lost on eye, an accident which at the time caused a 
painful sensation among the citizens. A few years later, hardly an election of 
magistrates took place without costing the lives of many freemen. Such was 
the violence by which, and amidst which, the lex Sempronia was passed.” 

" Tliese acts of Tiberius Gracchus,” says Beesly,® " are commonly said to have 
been the beginning of revolution at Borne ; and the guilt of it is accordingly 
laid at Ms door. But too much is made of this violation of constitutional 
forms and the 6.anctity of the tribunatei.” This is a sympathetio view from the 
standpoint of Gracchus and his party ; hut the subject might not have appealed 
to the critic in quite the same way had he been called upon to riew the situation 
through the eyes of n oontemporaiy. Even Beesly admits that Gracchus was 
the actual incendiary by whom the explosion of violence was precipitated ; the 
excuse is found merely in the claim that the ignorance or stupidity of others 
had led to the accumulation of explosive materials." 

The bill itself was then passed by nccliunation, and three commissioners 
destined to execute its provisions were elected — ^Tiberius himself, his father-in- 
law Appius OlaudiuB, his brother Gains, then a youth of twenty, serving under 
Scipio in Spain. Tlie law wns not deemed safe unless it was intrusted for 
execution to Tiberius and his kinsmen. Gracchus was attended home by the 
jubilant crowd, and lioiled as tlio founder, not of a family, or a city, but o£ the 
whole Italian race. 

In a few weeks Gracchus had arisen to the summit of power. He seldom 
stirred from home without being followed by a crowd. The Numantian War 
and the Servile 'War still lingered, and the government of the senate was not in 
a condition to defy attack. That body now was thoroughly alarmed. To mark 
their disapprobation, they reduced the ordinary allowances made from the 
treasury to the commissioneis — a measure too feeble for any purpose save 
irritation. 

It was everywhere believed that the life of Gracchus was in peril. The 
tribune himself affected at least to believe the report, and made no secret that 
he wore a dagger under his gown. He next proceeded to moasurea which touched 
the senate in their tenderest point. Attains Philometor, king of Pergamus, the 
last of the lino of Eumonos, was just dead, and had bequeathed his kingdom with 
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wliich lie had risen to power. He had won little glorj' in war; but .so loiif^ 
as the corn fleets arrived duly from Sicily and Africa, the i»opulacc carccl 
little wlietlicr the victory liad been won 1 ) 3 ' Oulavian or b^- his ^^enerals. In 
Agriijpa ho possessed a coiisuniniatc captain, in INhcceiias a wise and tem- 
perate minister. It is much to his credit that ho never showed an^’ jealousy 
of the men to whom he owed so much, lie flattered the pcojilc with the 
hope that ho would, when Antony had fullilled his mission of recoyeriiig 
the standards of Crassus, engage him to join in imtling an end to Ibeiy sov- 
cicign power and restoring constitutional libcrlj*. In point of fidelity' to 
his marriage vows Octavian was little better than Antonj'. He renounced 
his marriage with Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, when her mother attempted 
to raise Italj’ against him. He divorced Scribonin, when it no longer suited 
him to court the favour of her kinsman. To replace this second wife, he 
forcibly- took awaj’ Livia from her husband, Ti. Claudius Nero, tliough she 
was at tbnt time pregnant of her second son. Hut in thi.s and other less 
Xiardonablc imiuoiulities there was nothing to shock the feelings of Koinans. 


OCTAVlAZf AGAn?ST AIMTO^^Y ; TIID llATTLi: OP ACTJUM 

But Octavian never suffered pleasure to divert him from business. If 
he could not be a successful general, he resolved at least to show that lie 
could be a hardj' soldier. While Antony' in Iii.s Egj'ptian palace was neglect- 
ing the Parthian War, his rival led his legions in more than one dangerous 
camp.iign against tlie barlxarous Dalmatians and Pnnnonians, who had been 
for some time infesting the province of Illj'ricum. In the year 33 n.c. he 
announced that the limits of the empire had been extended northward to tlic 
banks of the Savus. 

Octa^^an now began to feel that anj' npjicarancc of fricndshiii with 
Anlonj’ was a source of wcaluiess rather than of strength at Home. ^lis- 
uuderstandings had already' broken out. Antoii3' complained that Octavian 
had given him no share in the pro\inces wrested from Sext. I’ompcius and 
Lepidus. Octavian retorted b3* accusing his colleague of appro|>riatiiig 
Eg3’pt and Armenia, and of iiicic.ising Cleopatra’s power at the expuiiS'C of 
the Homan Emiiire, Popular indignation rose to its height when Plaiicus 
and Titius, who Jiad been admitted to Anton3’’s confidence, pa'-sed over to 
Octavian, and disclosed llie contents of their master's will. In that docu- 
ment Anton3* ordcied that his bod3' should be buiicd at Alexandria, in the 
mausoleum of Cleopatra. IMcn began to fanc3' that Cleopatra bad alrcad3’ 
planted her throne upon the C.'ijjitol. These suspicions were sedulousl3’ 
encouraged b3* Octavian. 

Before the close of 32 n.c., Octavian, b3' the autliorit^" of the senate, 
declared war nominall3* against Clco2>atr.i. Anton3', roused from his sleep 
b3' rcijorts from Rome, passed over to Athens, issuing orders cvciywbore to 
Ie\'3’ men and collect skills for the impending struggle. At Alliens ho 
received news of the declaration of war, and rcxdicd b3' divorcing Octavia. 
His fleet ordered to assemble at Corc3*ra ; and his legions in the earl3* 
spring prepared to pour into E^iirus. He established his headquarters at 
Patiaj on the Corinthian Gulf. 

But Anton3’, though his fleet was superior to that of Octavian, allowed 
Agrippa to sweep the Ionian Sea, and to take possession of Hlethonc, in 
Messenia, a-s a station for a n3’’ing squadron to intercept Anton3'’s communi- 
cations with the East, na3' even to occuiJ3' Corc3'i'a, which had been destined 
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These measures, which in altered forms were afterwards carried bj' his 
brother Ctutis, wore only brought forward by Tiberius. But this was 
onou^K His popularity returned in full tide. 

l^en the day of the election came, the prerogative tribe gave its vote 
for Gracchus and his friends ; so also tlie next. Bub it was objected that 
the same man could not be chosen in two successive years ; and after a hot 
debate the assembly was adjourned till next day. 

It wanted yet some hoius of nightfall. Gracchus came forth into the 
Forum, rfnd in black, and loading Ins young son by the Imnd. In anticipa- 
tion of his untimely end, he committed his precious charge to his fellow-citi- 
zens. All hearts were touched. The people surrounded him with eager 

gesticulations, and escorted him home, Diddinp ■*-- ^ 

the moriow. Many of lus warmest a^erents ! 
night. 


liim be of good cheer for 
:ept guard at his doors all 



BOBUH CouaXYABD FotmTAl^ 


Tlie fatlicr's affection and the statesman’s bitter dismay,” says Beesly, 
‘^at finding the dearest object of his life about to be snatched from him 
by violence need not have been tinged with one particle of personal fear. 
A man of tried brav- 
crj\ like Gracchus, 
might, guard his own 
life in^ed, but onl}' 
ns ho regarded it as 
indispensable to a 
great cause. Tiiat , 
evening he told his 
partisans ho would 
give them a sign next 
day if ho should 
think it necessary to 
use force at liis elec- 
tion. It has been as- 
suinedthntthisproves 
ho vms meditating 
treason. But it proves no more than that he meant to repel force for- 
cibl3^ if, as was only too certain, force should be used, and this is not trea- 
son. No other course was open to him. The one weak spot in his policy 
was that he lind no material strength nt liis bade. Even Sulla would have 
been a lost man at a later time, if ho had not had an army at hand to whidi 
he oould fiee for refuge, just as without the army Cromwell would have been 
[)owerlcss. But it was har\^est-time now, and the Italian allies of Gracchus 
were awa^" from home in the fields. The next da3' dawned, and with it 
occurred omens full of meaning to the superstitious Homans.”^ 

Tlie adjourned assembly met that morning upon tlie Capitol, and the 
area in front of the temple of Jupiter was filled chiefly by the adlierents of 
Gracchus, among whom the tribune was himself conspicuous, in company* 
witli his Greek friend and preceptor Blossius of Oumce. The senate also 
assembled hard \yy in. the temple of Faith. Nasica rose and urged the pre- 
siding consul to stop the re-election. But Scicvola declined.^ 

On this, Fiilvius Flacous left the senate, informed Gracchus of the speech 
of Nasicn, and told him that his death was resolved upon. Then the friends 
of Gracchus girded up tlieir gowns and armed themselves with staves, for the 


1 Piso, the other consul, was employed Jn extinguishing the Slave War in Sicily. 
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rniTnoBa at nmolUng fotoo l«r fonio. In tira n^rt of Uio uimmr Qnu^ns 
StSa iiln Imnd to Bta Inmil. Ill* onamto onoil tiinl Iio \nw mldw n 
onmn. BsunionilM xomrls woio oarnod Into tlio Bonalo ]ionso» nnd Bnaien 
oxdnimod, •^iio ooiunil h bota^nff Uw xopnbllox tiioBoyrho would mvo 
Uidroonnliyy follow mo!*’ Bo aiiylne, bo drow llio skirlof hto gown oror 
bis Itood. nltor tlio nrnnnor used Iw Uio ponUfox nmximuB in solimn mu of 
A number of awmlora lolUwrod, and Urn nooplo rospopinilly made 


iln. A numlior ot sonntora iouovrou« unu mmj nwpro 
wi^. uni tbo noblos and tlioir iianiMins brobo up tiio bonobca tlint had boui 
sot onfr for tlio osaoinMy, and bwnn nn nssnult umn tlio mllionmU of Gmooli^ 
wlioflod In disorder. Graoohns abandoned oil fbougfliU of mlslai^l lio 
loft bis gown in tiio luinds of n friend wbo soiigbt to uotaln blnii and made 
towards tbo tom^o of Jupiior. But tlio priosUlmd dtosod tlio dooms aim 
In Ills lioBlo be sUunlilod over a boiiolt and foil. As lie wos rising, one of Ills 
own coUoiutaeB simek blm on the bend witli n stools anoUier omimod Uio 
hononr of ropoatiiig tlio Idowi and boforo tlio statuos of Uio old kings at 
Uio porUoo in the tom^ Uie iribuno Iny dead, blony of bis odlioxonts woro 
slain wiUi him : many wore fbiood over tbo wall at Uio odgo of Uio IVitmlan 
rookg and woro killed uy tbidr foil. Hot Ibwor Uuin Uiroo Inuidrod lost iboir 
lives In tlio fray. 

CnluB bod just rotumod from Spaint* and asked Iobto to bnry bis broUtoris 
eorpse. Tills was voftiBod. Tlio triumphant imiiy ordorod Uio bodlos of 
TiUoriiis and bis Irionds to bo thrown into tlio U'Sbor bofoio momSqg. Thus 
flowed Uio flrat blood Uiat was riiod In oivll strlfo nt Homo. 

Tlborios Gmoohns must bo tdlmrod Uio namo of Gnat, If grontnoss bo 
moasne^ by Uio oflboU prodnood upon soololy 1w Uio notion of n slnglo 
mind, roUior than by Uio buiirUi of Umo clnring wbleb power Is lioldi or Uio 
sneoess that follows upon bold onteipriscB. lio bold oflloo not luoro than 
seven monthst and in that riiort Umo bo so riiook Uio power of Uie sonatoi 
that It never enUroly roooverod hom the blow. His nntnro was nobles Ills 
vlowsand wishosUiosoof atmopstrioi. Bnt ho was impsUont of onpositlimi 
and by his abrupt and vlolout coiidnot provoked a roslstonoo wbleb no miglit 
have avoided, when Uio momontof aeUon onmi^ bis temper was too gonSlih 
or Ills will too inroBolulo. to tako Uio l>rid oouxso wbleb his own oonduot and 
Uiat of tlio sonoto liad xendenid nooossaiy. 

Wim Sotj^ in Uio oamn boforo Hunuiniln, board of his kbumnnls ond» 
lie oiuHaimod in Uio words of Homer i 


^^Soperiihflllandoveij ono whodsnnmtoh deeds as Im I" 

But Um ROMol will allow Uiat it was not so muobof tho poUtlonl menanroR of 
^ firfrfo dImimroTod, ns of Uio ImD^ionoo wbldi lie had shown 
and tlio violonco wbioh ho Jisd nsod In enr^ing fliem. Snoli defoote of ohar* 
noter woro of all most displeasing to a soldior and a atoio. 


RRfUnK AND niBATlE OV BOIPIO TIIK YOUKOKa 

Tile strugglo b^ now ooinnuHiood between Uio oligoroliy and Uio domoo- 
smm ^ils strumlo was to last till the lUotutor Sulla for aUmo restored Uie 
BOMto to HOwrel|nity, wbloli vnn wxe^ from iliom again by a dlohitor 
yet mote potent Uinn Snlliu But we sliould bo wropg to auMiMtin Umi tho 

[> OcoiQB tMa^d dotttrta tlili, nflag that CUiu m aUIl In 8iialn.| 
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senate and the oligarchy Avere always identioal. At times they were so, for 
at times the violent party among the nobles were in command of a majority 
in the senate ; but a moderate party always existed, who stood between the 
nobility and the democracy. It was the violent party, headed by Nasica, 
nob the body itself, which was responsible for the death of Gracchus. The 
senate did not support them. 

TJio people were allowed to proceed quietly to tlie election of a new com- 
missioner in the place of Graoolius, and their choice fell on P. Licinius 
Ciussus, brother by blood of the oousul Sctevola, 'who had been adopted into the 
family of the Crassi. His daughter had lately been married to young. Caius 
Gmochus, and lie now became tlie acknowledged leader of the party. 

Eor did tlio senate attempt to shield Kaslca from popular indignation. 
Ho wa^ branded ns the imirdorerof Gracchns, and his friends advised liim to 
quit Italy, though, ns chief pontifex, he was prohibited from doing so. No 
long time after ho died at Pergauius, and Grasstis succeeded liim in the pon- 
tiiicato. 

But in the course of the next year (132 B.o.) the senate was induced to 
give the new consuls a commission to inquire into the conduct of those who 
had abetted Gracchus. Tlicy began ihoir proceedings by nssoemtang w^ith 
themselves 0. Lfclius, n man of known moderation. Before the inquiry 
commenced, Lnclius sent for Blossius, and questioned him privately os to his 
])art ill the late disturbances. Ho excused himself on the ground that he 
had onl}* followed the tribune's orders. 

“ Thai,"* said Lrcllus, “is no excuse. What would you have done if he 
liad ordered you to set the Capitol on fire ? ” 

“ GrnccUus,” replied Blossius, “ could never have given such an order." 

“ But if he had ? ” insisted Lmliiis. 

“ Then,’* said Blossius, “ I would have done it.” 

This hold partisan, however, was suffered to escape. Hiophanes of M 3 'tU 
Icnc, another of tho preceptors of Gracchus, was arrested by the consuls and 
jmt to dcatlu Others also lost their lives, and some escaped death by exile. 
These whole proceedings were in violation of the laws of appeal ; for the 
consuls had uo legal power to try and condemn within tho city. 

It was not probably* till tho autumn of this jear that Scipio celebrated his 
Numnntian triumph. It was not gorgeous Avith spoils and a long train of 
captives, for the Niimantians had buried themselves and their possessions 
beneath llio ruins of tlicir cit 3 -. But the presence of Scipio, at this moment, 
was or miglit be pregnant with results ; and as he passed in procession to the 
Capitol. iaan 3 '' C 3 *cs turned to him wdth expectation. It might be thought 
that his approval of the death of Gracchus sufiicientl}' indicated what part 
lie intended to take. But it was possible for liim to disapprove of the con- 
duct of Gracchus without disapproving of liis purpose. The countrymen of 
Batium and Ital 3 ‘had fought under him at Carthage and at Kumantin. It 
was known that among tho rest ho had shown especial honour to a 3 mung 
soldier of Arjnnum, of humble birth nnd rude manners. On one occasion 
he had invited this 3 ’outh to supper, nnd placed him b}* his side; nnd when 
some flatterer asked where a general could be found to succeed him, “Per- 
haps heic,” lie said, ln 3 ’ing his hand on tho 3 'oung soldier's arm. This 
3 'outh was 0. Marius. 

Whatever doubt might rest on Scipio's intentions, ho soon made it clear 
that lu! had no intention of holding out a hand to the civic populace. One 
of the jiarlisans of Gracchus, by name C. Pnpirius Carbo, a wan of ready wit, 
hut in eimr.\ctcr turbulent, reckless, nnd unprincipled, hoped to raise himself 
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to imporlauco by iiiowia ol (bia mbblo. llo wna iribuno lov ibo your, mid 
liiid enrriod n luw for oxlomlingr tlio uro of Iho liulloL into tbo logiHlntivo 
iiiwombHos of tho people. IIo now brougbl forward anolhor bill, Jniu««g it 
local to i-o-oloot II tribune to n eooond your of omco. beijiio nnd J/oluiR 
omwsod llio mensuro, and tbo former «poUo ho wnvmly ngaiiist it, UjUl it wan 


Scipio pi-omptly ropUod. At those worda iiu angry about wuh rniHcd. Soipto 
turned atomly to tlio quarter from wJiioli it cutiio. *»l*uucc, ho atiid, “yo 
alc{}sona of Italy; romombor who it was that brought j-ou in ehuiiw to 

Kiivly in the snmo your, however C181 ii.o.), an inoidont ooourred which 
also ijurtod Solpio from Craasua, TMio coimula for tlio your woro OrnfianH 
hinwoU and L. Valoriiw Flnooiw. Tlio former was {Knitifox niaxiimia, tho 
latter was flamon of Mara. It liapponcd that ono Arialoniona, ii bastard aon 
of tlio lostBuincnca, had raised an iiiHurreotion in tho iiioiiiitain distnolH iionr 
Pergamus, and mailers Imd booouio bo serious that a ooiisular army was re- 
quired. Both consuls wero oagor for comiiinnd; but by ronson of their 
snored oHlees they wore both legally unable to leave Italy, and SoipioV tried 
shiU in war jioinlud liim out tis tho fitlost man for command. Yot such was 
tho popularity of Crasstis, that out of thirly-fivo Inhos, two only voted for 
Scipio and tho rest for him. Considering a voto of tho pooxdo ns suxieHor to 
tho law, ho oomplolcd his lovioa iiiid sot out for Porgamus, novor to return. 
Scipio rotirod fi-om Homo in disgust. 

In this same year tho consorsliin was liold b^* Q. Mololhis and Q. Poiii- 
Xioius^ — nil ovont noted by all tho niatomns an momoraido, ainco now for tho 
lirst time two men of ploboian blood woro ulcoLod to tbo most niigiiHt mngiK- 
tvaey of tho stnlo. It is mthov matter of wondor tlmt an nrtlfioial dialitie- 
iion, whioh for all praetical mu'Xioses was oiiHololD, should luivo been so long 
Totainod in tho oonsorsiiip, than timi it should now ceased. 

If Crrasiui had ra turned, ho mtglit liavo tuUou more aotivo stepn to dimin- 
ish tlio violonoo wlilcii tho domooratio lundors woro lioclnning to oncoiirago. 
But early in tho year 180 li.o. ho was dofoatod by ArisLoiiious in a xnloltod 
battle, and taUou prisonov. Tlio Uomnn Bliitosmnn and jurist, dcoming slav- 
ery intolornblo, purposoly slruolc tho barbarian who had caxitnrod him lii tlio 
face %vitU his sword-liolt, and was instantly out down, llis head was enrriod 
to Arislonlous, his body itilorivd at Smyrna. 

About Uio sumo time dioil Ajjp. Claudius. Tho natural loader of tho 
Grnoohnu imrLy would now Itavo boon O. Gracolins. But this yoiuig man 
had withdrawn from publio life at tho advico of his molhor Cornolia. Con- 
soquontly fresh power foil into tlio lionds of tho roolcloBR Onrbo, who wos 
aupxiortod by PnlvIuH Flacous $ and tho wholo ohavaotor of tho party hooamo 
moro iiOBitivoW domoomtio. 

TIimo loatfora sought to recover their poiwdaritj' with tho country tribes 
hy oallnyr tho Agrarian law into frosli lifo. Of tho tlircu coinmissioiiorH 
cloctod for tho your C. Gmoohus still apneavod on tlio list ; tbo vnoniioics 
miiclo by tho doatlis of CraHSUs and App. Claudius woro flUod by Carbo aiul 
Flitoous. 


IIio rJidi landholdors Imd ondonyotirod to bafTlo tho law by pnsslvo rosist- 
nneo. J. 0 foil tins xiolioy, Cnrbo and his coUoaguos issued a iireciamniion, call- 
ing for iiiforinatioii against nil who lind not duly iwistorcd tlioinKalve.M as 
ItoUlcrs of xniblio land. 1 ho call wna ixmdily obeyed, and Uio tiduinvii's wowi 
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soon overburdened with names. The next step was to deoido on the rights 
of the present holders, and to determine the boundaries between the private 
and the publio lands in caeh estate. This was a task of extreme delicaoy, 
and here tho loss of Crossus was sensibly folt« The ignorant and reckless 
Ciirbo I’aised \ip a host of formidable opponents. 

Portions of the publio land had often been alienated by grant or sale. 
Tlio holders were now, in consequence of Garbo's proclamation, suddenly 
called upon lo produce their title deeds, which in many cases were missing ; 
so that a vast number of these holders were liable to be stripped of lands 
wliioh were undoubtedly their own. Further, in cases where persons held 
property partly xniblio and partly private, there were often no documents 
to .show wliieh part was public and which private. Tho commissioners acted 
^ in the most arbitrary way, and exasperated a vast number of persons through- 



out nil Italj' ; and thus a new popular pnrtj* was called forth, which exer- 
cised a most important inlluonco on tho events of tho next fifty years. In 
Carbo’fl rash haste lo udn tho Roman countrymen ho recked not of tho hos- 
tility of Latins and Italians; and those who lind lately worshipped Gracchus 
now rose like one man to oppose those who now protended to represent 
r4racchuH, 

These new opnononls of tho Agrarian law had no mind to join the 
Roman oligarchs, nut turned to Scipio and supplicated him to undertake 
their cause. Thc}^ had claims upon him, for they had volunteered to fill his 
army when tho senate had no money to give him, and ho had alwaj's mani- 
fest oil syinpathj' with them. Averse ns ho was from part}** politics, he did 
not shrink from tho task, and the moderate party in tlio senate welcomed his 
return. lie began by moving that a clcereo sbonld issue for withdrawing 
from the triumvirs Uio judicial power witli which thej' had been invested by 

II, tv. — voi.. V. 2 n 
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Antony^ full of rc2iciilaiicc and despair, shut himself up in Pharos, and 
there remained in g'looni^' isolation. 

* In July, 30 n.c., Oclavian ai>i)oarcd before Pulusiuiii. The jilaco was 
surrendered without a blow. Yet, at the ai>pi'oach of the conqueror, Antony 
put himself at the head of a division of cavalry, and gained some advantage. 
Hut on his return to Alexandria he found that Cleopatra had given up all 
her ships; and no more opjiosition was offered. On the Ist of August 
(Sextilis as it was then called) Oclavian entered the oiicn gates of Alexan- 
dria. Both Antony and Cloopati'a sought to win him. Auton3’'8 messengers 
the conqueror refused to sec ; but lie still used fair words to Cleopatra. The 
queen had shut herself uxi in a sort of mausoleum built to receive her hodj' 
after death, which was not axiproachablc b^' anj' door; and it was given out 
that she was reall3' dead. All the tenderness of old times revived in 
Anton3’’s heart. Ho stabbed himself, and in a d3'ing state ordered himself 
to be laid b3’' the side of Cleopatra. 

The queen touched b3' iut3', ordered her expiring lover to he drawn up 
hj' cords into her retreat^ and bathed his temples with her tears. After he 
had breathed his last, she con'sented to sec Oclavian. Her jicnctrntion soon 
told her that she had nothing to hojic from him. She saw that his fair words 
were onl3’ intended to jircvent her from desperate acts, and reserve her for 
the degradation of his tvivimph. This impression was confirmed when all 
instruments b3' which death could be inflicted were found to have been 
removed from her ajiartmcnts. But she was not to be so bafllcd. She pre- 
tended all submission ; but when the ministers of Octavian came to carr3' 
her awa3', 11103' found licr lying dead uxion licr conch, attended b3’ her faith- 
ful waiting-women, Iras and Charniion. The manner of her death was never 
nseertnined ; popular belief ascribed it to the bite of an asp, which had been 
conve3'ed to her in a basket of fruit. 

Cleopatra was an cxirnordinaiy x^erson. At her death she was but thirlj’- 
eight 3’'ears of age. Her x>owcr rested not so much on actual hcaut3' ns on 
her fascinating manners and her extreme readiness of Avit. In her follies 
there was a certain magnificence, which excites even a dull imagination. 
We ma3' estimate the re.nl power of her mental qualities b3' observing tlic 
impression her cliaractcr made xiiion the Homan poets of the time. Ho med- 
itated jiraises could have borne such tcstimon3' to her greatness as the lofty 
strain in which Horace celebrates her fall, and congratulates the Roman 
world on its escape from the ruin which she was threatening to the Capitol. 

Octavian dated the 3*cars of his imxicrial monarcli3’ from the da3’ of the 
battle of Actiuni. But it was not till two 3'ears after (the summer of 29 
ii.C.) that ho established himself in Rome ns ruler of the Roman nvorld. 
Then he celebrated three magnificent triumphs, after the cxnmx>lo of his 
uncle the great dictator, for his victories in Dalmatia, at Actiiim, and in 
“A-t the same time the temple of Janus was closed ^lOtAA'ithstanding 
that hoi'dcr wars still continued in Gaul and Siiain) for the first time since 
the 3’car 235 n.c. All men drew breath more frcol3*, and nil except llic sol- 
dier3' looked forward to a time of tranquillitj'. Ijibert3' and independence 
Avero forgotten AA'ords. After the terrible disorders of the hist ccntur3', the 
general cr3' was for quiet at an3’ price. OctaA'ian aa'jis a person ndmirahl3' 
fitted^ to fulfil these asx>irations. His uncle Julius aa’hs loo fond of nctiA'G 
exertion to i>lay^ such a part aa’cII. OctaA'ian ncA'cr shone in AA*ar, Avhilo his 
A'igilant and x^C'tient mind AA'as Avell fitted for the discharge of business. Ho 
aA'oidcd shocking ijopular feeling 133' assuming nn3’ title snA'ouving of ro3'altA' ; 
but he enjo3'ed b3' uniA'ersal consent an authority more thiiu regal,* 
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his nephew Q. Tubero, n rigid stoic, who was glad thus to remind the people 
oE their ingratitude. 

Soipio possessed no lofty genius like the great man whose name he bore ; 
3'Bt there -was at Rome no one of liis own time to be compared with him. 
To say that ho was the best goiieral of the day is little praise, for military 
talent was at that time scarce ; but no doubt his abilities for war would have 
won liira glory in the best times of the republic. His disinterested gener- 
osity hns been already noticed ; at his death he was found to be no richer 
tlmn wlien he succeeded to the inheritance of the great Scipio. His love 
of the country and his habitual reserve led him to shun public life. But 
the austere manner and severe gravily which he commonly affected gave way 
among his friends; and there is nothing that more raises our esteem for 
Scipio than the warm attachment borne to him by such men os Polybius, 
as well as Lmlius, Rupllius, and others, whom Oicero has introduced into his 
beautiful dialogues. Scipio hns usually been represented as a stiff adherent 
of the oligarchy, but tiie facts of history disprove this opinion. He might 
have lived some years to moderate the fury of party stnfe, to awe the mo- 
tious, and to support just claims ; for at liis death he numbered no more than 
bix-aiul-lifty years. His doatli at this moment was perhaps the greatest loss 
tliat the republic could have suffered.^ 

TJie general voi*dxct on Soipio is laudatory. Even George Long,^ who 
ridicules tho usual historical summing-up of great men, finds Scipio worthy 
of mucli praise. 

** Ho had ns good an education/' Long ^ saye, “ as tho Roman noble could have 
at that time, and a much better intelligence than many men of noble birth have 
now. Ho was a man of great courage^ of a healthy constitution, and a very 
prudent and successful commauder. His temper ^r^ts not ornel, though he ^vas 
guilty of some atrocious acts towards his enemies ; but a Roman was taught 
never to spare an enemy, and inmishing him would he *n useful extreme. He 
did not die lioh. Tiioro is no evidonoe at all that he had the common vice of 
greediness, and there is oridonco that he was superior to the sordid love of gain. 
Whether lie was liked or not, his character commanded respect and it had at 
one time great popularity without seeking it by uu\sorth}r means. His most 
striking oharaotcrisbio all through life is a solid understanding and plain good 
son^^D, which in their highest degree are as worthy tho name of genius as any- 
tliing else." A marked contrast ^vith this view is tho opinion of Beesly/ who 
coiitcndB that*' Soipio was a reactionist for whom the world moved too fast;" 
n rciictionisl who set his face squarely against tho progresrive ideas that had 
been first broached in his own cirelo, and strove with characteristic vigour to 
stifle them. A bravo man, but a pusillanimous statesman, Scipio shrank — 
according to this view — from xdaying tho ^at part that fortune seemed to have 
proi>aTcd for him ; and *' it was woH for Ins reputation tlmt he died just tlien." 
Such a veidict, contrasted with those just given, illustrates tho difference of 
opinion with which equally competent judges may regard an historical chamoter. 
^Io«t leaders will perhaps bo disposed to feel that tho more favourable critic hns, 
ill this case, the better reason." 


CAIUS GKACOHtrS AND HIS TUrES 

Tho sudden death of Scipio was followed by a calm. The turbulent 
Garbo vanishes from the scene, till nine years later ho reappears^ as a 
chnnqnon of the violent oligarchical party. C. Gracchus was still living in 
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n general, who deserved the iiniiic of general, iireniaturcly jirononnce a battle 
to be lost, in which not only supremacy and life hnt the destiny of a whole 
world was at stake? Hut Anton3’' loved to treat serious issues lightly* aiitl 
trifles as if the}' were of supreme importance. 

In his relations to women his sensual Miltanic nature and his chivalrous 
character unite. We need not here concern ourselves with the foul love 
stories of his j'outh. His enemy Cicero speaks frequentl}* of Anton 3 *’s men 
and women friends and also of others about whom it is uncertain whether 
the}* should be classed with the former or with the latter. Antony was al way.s 
regardless of his reputation ; he well knew that in this direction he had 
nothing left to spoil. We will not here intrude upon his innumerable liaisons 
with beautiful dancers, distinguished Roman ladies and eastern princesses. 
Cleopatra alone could claim, at all events in their la^t years, to exercise her 
dominion over him undivided with any other wife or mistress. This do- 
minion was so absolute and so enduring that in the days of the ancients it 
was thought impossible to cxxilain it by natural means and recourse Avas had 
to the superstition of a magic potion. 

Could we have seen Antony on foot with a bevy of eunuchs following 
the litter of his mistress at the entry into some Egyptian town, we might 
have concluded him to be a knight doing homage' to liis lady's honour. 
j\iedi;uA'al worsliip of Avomcn is absolutely foreign to antiquity ; btit Antony 
based Ins descent on Hercules, Avho after his twelve Labours became a slave 
of Ouiphale, and laid aside club and crossbow to help his lady at the spinning- 
Avheel. Antony followed the example of his great iincestor and paid obedi- 
ence in effeminate sloth where it atos AA'ithin his poAver and his duty to be 
soA'creign. The sacrifices he made to his lady arc Avithout a parallel in the 
history of the world ; and Cleopatra’s thanks Avere, to betray him fir^t at - 
Actium and then at his death in Alexandria. In a word one may sum up the 
A'erdict in the language of the ancients'! Nature had intended ^iark Antony 
for a Deuteragonist, chance and misfortune made him Protagonist. liut 
Shakespeare says : “ His taints and honours Avaged equal Avith him.”/ 
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jiroleotion against the SnlluYinns, a Ligurian tribe of the Maritime Alps, and 
Flaccus w'ns ordered to take command of the army destined to relievo them. 
He remained in Gaul for more Hian two yeai*s, and lyas honoured with a 
triumph in the year 128 b,c. jMeantime his great measure for extending the 
frauohlse fell to the ground. 

But the hopes excited by the impetuous consul were not easily relin- 
quished. The excitement was great throughout Italy, and iu one of the 
Latin colonies the smouldering fire burst into finme. 

Eregellro was a large and floiirislimg city on Latin road. It was one 
of ihe eighteen colonies which had remained faithful to Rome in the Hanni- 
balic War. It had seen the full franchise conferred on its neighbours at 
Formiaj, Fundi, and Arpinmu at the close of that war. And now the cup 
was dashed from the very lip. Fregellm flew to arms, witliout concert with 
any oi^her towns ; and L. Opimius, one of the prmtors, a mau of prompt 
resolution and devoid of pity, was ordered by the senate to crush the insur- 
rection. Tile gates were opened to him b^’' treachery. Opimius took his 
scat in the Forum, and exercised n fearful vengeance on the inhabitants, for 
which he •was rewarded by the senate with a triumph. TJie walls were 
pulled down, and the colony, stripped of all its rights, was reduced to the 
coiiditiou of a mere market-town (ctmci'h'u&iiZum}. The example of Fregellte 
for a time silenced the claims of the Italians. 

Thus triumphant, Uie senate determined to keep the chiefs of the 
Crinoohnn party absent from Rome. Flnocus had not yet finished his Gallic 
wars ; and an order was sent to detain C. Gracchus for a third year in 
Sardinia. But tiie young qutestor perceived the drift of this order, and 
returned to Rome about the middle of the year 124 B.C., to Uie no small 
consternation of the senate. He was instantly summoned before the censors 
then in oflice to account for lus conduct, in order that he might be branded 
with a public stigma, and thus disqualified from taking his seat iu the senate 
house. He made his defence to the people iu a set speech, in which he 
declared tliat the senate had no right to keep him employed as quiestor for 
more than one year. No one,” ho added, “ can say that I have received a 
penny in presents, or have put any one to charges on iny own aocouut. The 
purse wliicli 1 took out full I have brought back empty ; though I could 
name persons who took out casks filled with wine and brought &em home 
charged witlx money.” He was triumphantly acquitted, and at once came 
foru'ard as candidate for the tribunate. The senate exerted all tlieir influ- 
ence to prevent lus election, and succeeded so for that his name stood only 
fourth on the list. But as soon as he entered office, no one disputed his title 
to be flrst. 

The die was now cast. For ten years he had held back from public life ; 
but the vexatious course pursued by tlie senate roused Mm to action ; the 
pent-up energy of his passionate nature burst forth, and he threw aside all 
restraints both of fear and of prudence. 

Hitherto tliere liad been no proof of the young ^eaker’s powers. Twice 
only had he spoken in public, and both times he haa been on the losing side. 
But 3’cars of diligent study had passed, and he became the greatest orator 
that Rome had yet seen. Much as Cicero disliked Gracchus, he speaks with 
lively admiration of his genius, and laments the loss wliich Latin literature 
had sustaiaed by his early deatli. The care which the young orator bestowed 
on prepai'ation was extraordinary ; he was the first to use regular gesticula- 
tion, and in his most fiery outbursts his voice was so modulated as never to 
offend the ear. 
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array, and vras even more strilringlj' manifested in the exclusive employment 
of -wealtliy burghers for the special duties of cavalry, with its complement, 
the formation of an order of kniglithood, on the basis of which there_ arose 
another class numerically small and a governing bod 3 ’- of citizens, to wit, tlie 
senate. The majesty of tlie people (niaiestas popidi^ was recognised by^ tlie 
highest executive power (by the lowering of the s^'mbols of consular author- 
ity, /nsccs stibmissij traced back by tradition to Valerius Publicola in the first 
3 'ear of the consulate) and from the people all authority in the state was de- 
rived ; nemo potestaiem liahet nisi a populo (Cic. de Leg. ^gr. II, 11). In them 
was vested the right of enacting laws and the right of making war or peace 
(Polyb. VI, 14) ; by the popular election of the magistrates thej' also indi- 
reetlj' determined the comijosition of the senate and they originallj' exercised 
the highest jurisdiction. But their effective action in popular assemblies 
was dependent on the initiative of the magistrates, which in turn was partlj-- 
under the control of the senate. 

This bodj' (which consisted of life members, and was consequently sub- 
ject onl^' to gradual change bj*- the infusion of fresh blood, and which main- 
tained its honourable character bj' the expulsion of unworthy members), as 
the centre of rule and administration, preserved continuity and balance in 
the policy of the state hy means of special regulations and injunctions set 
forth within the bounds permitted by express law and ancient custom; but 
the senate itself could not transact business or pass resolutions except 
under the presidency and direction of competent magistrates. Moreover, 
the execution of all decrees and the maintenance of law and order were 
(like the initiative in legislation and the superintendence of the transactions 
of the council) in the hands of two or more co-ordmate magistrates elected 
annuallj'-. But these magistrates were chosen solely from among the econom- 
ically independent burgesses, regard being had to age and to promotion 
through a fixed course of preliminary steps — requirements wliich were 
enforced with more minuteness and exactitude as time went on. Prom the 
consulate, that is from the two colleagues invested with the highest authority 
in matters civil and military (t7npcr»/ni), which they wielded at first w’ith 
but a limited amount of assistance (from the qumstors), the magisterial 
authority was gradually split up among a series of officials armed with spe- 
cial powers (jfoiesias) for special functions and departments of the public 
ser^dee. The citizens obej’ed the orders of these magistrates with strict 
subordination and discipline, especially' in time of war. 

In the records of the first century and a half of the republic the develop- 
ment of the state system and administration from this primary and general 
basis and the modifications it underwent during the growth (slow at first 
and then more rapid) of the power and greatness of Home, are obscured by 
the fact that a struggle for higher political emplojTnent — i. c., over the 
question whether it should be extended from a close corporation of bur- 
gesses (the imtricians) to the whole body of citizens — is intermingled with 
a struggle between aristocracy and democracy for changes in the character 
of the system and administration itself. This twofold aspect has not been 
clearly' perceived by later writers, ^ and was probably' not adequately 
brought out in the brief historical records of remote antiquity". "We shall 

Jt is a marked feature of the representation of the straggle between patricians and plebeians ns 
given by I-ivy and Dionj'sios, that tlie writers constantly waver in their own conception of the 
plebeians and tlieir leaders, — at tunes even flatly contradicting theniBOlveB, — exhibiting them now 
ns men demanding only right and justice, now os passionate and unscrupulous agitators and par- 
tisans : while in the same wny the defenders of patrician rights appear now as the supporters of 
law and order, now as the selfish and arrogant champions of usurped privileges. 
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trates acoused of corrupt dealings in their government were to he tried before 
the prsator peregriniis as presiding judge, and a jury of senators* This was 
the first regular and permanent court of justice established at Home* The 
principle of the Calpumian law was gradually extended to other grave of- 
fences, and in all the superior courts the juries were composed of senators. 

These courts had given little satisfaction. In all important cases of 
corruption, especially such os occurred in the provinces, the offenders were 
themselves senators. Some of the judges had been guilty of Iflce offences, 
others hoped for opportunities of committing lilce offences j extortion was 
looked upon as a venial crime ; prosecutions became a trial of party strength, 
and the culprit was usually absolved. 

Gracclius now took the judicial power altogether out of tlie hands of 
the senat-j,^ and transferred it to a body of three hundred persons, to be 
clioscn periodically from all citizens who possossed tlie equestrian rate of 
propcrt 3 \ By this measure he smote the senate witli a two-edged sword. 
For not only did he deprive it of the means of shielding its own members, 
but lie also gave a political constitution to a rival order. The equestrian 
order, as a political body, entirely distinct from a mere military class, now 
first received distinct recognition. 

It is doubtful whether Siis measure of reform was followed by the good 
effects intended by Gracchus. If the governors of provincos were senators, 
tho farmers of the taxes were equites. The new juries had their personal 
reasons for acquitting corrupt magistrates; for without the countenance 
of these magistrates they could not demand money from the provincials 
beyond what was strictly legal. The constitution of these juries formed 
a chief ground of political contest for the next fifty years. 

(2} Another measure whicli fettered the power and patronage of the 
senate was the Sempronion law for the assignment of the consular i^ovinces. 
Hitherto the senate had refrained from determining these provinces till 
after the elections, and they thus had a ready way of marking displeasure 
by allotting unprofitable governments to consuls whom they disliked. But 
Gracchus now ordained that tlie two consular provinces should be fixed 
before the elections, and that the new consuls, immediately upon their 
election, should settle between themselves whnt provinces each was to 
administer, either by lot or by agreement (Bortitio or comparaiio')^ It was 
a wise and equitable provision, which remained in force as long as the 
republic lasted. 

(3) A great blow was given to senatorial power by n measure for im- 
proving the roads of Italy. Fublio works of all kinds had hitherto been 
left to the censors, subject to the approval of the senate. Gracchus now 
transferred the business to the tribunes. 

This account of the chief Sempronian laws shows the spirit which 
animated Gracchus. It is plain that his main purpose was to dUminish the 
increased and increasing power of the senate. It was no doubt a confusion 
between the purposes and the results of the Sempronion legislation that 
swelled the cry against Gracchus in after-times. It is clear, however, that 
ho had no chance of amending the corrupt government of the senatorial 
oligarchy, unless he first weakened their power; and if he fancied that 
administrativo functions might safely bo controlled by a large and fluctuat- 
ing popular assembly, something may be forgiven to political inexperience. 
Representative bodies are a modern invention, and the wisest of the ancients 
found no halting-place between aristocracy and democracy. Gracchus was 
not without misgivings as to the effects of his legislation. But it was too 
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purticular persona for the conduct of public affairs especiallj’ in the case of 
military command — could not but have a jjernicious effect, because, forcibly 
dissociated from the senate, it was by its very nature in the hands of indi- 
viduals distinguished by the accident of an official tenure liable to annual 
change and dependent on popular favour. 

After a series of confficts and violent political measures (inaugurated by 
the Gracchi, Saturninus, and others) and a short-lived victory of the demo- 
cratic party under IMarius and Cinna, a reaction in favour of aristocraoj' 
combined with the military dictatorship of an individual set in under Sulla, 
the ancient boundary lines of state and people having been swept away by 
the outcome of the Social War. The cardinal points of this reaction were the 
abolition of the initiative of the tribunate, and the strengthening of senatorial 
influence by appointing none but senators to magisterial office. 

But this reaction, though carried through with ruthless severity', was the 
less capable of holding its ground from the fact that the old forms in which 
it was embodied were absolutely unsuited to the dimensions of the stiitc and 
the geographical distribution of the people under the radical change of con- 
ditions brought about by the Social War. After the lapse of ten j’eai-s the 
rights of the tribunate w’ere restored. But from that time forth it placed 
itself at the head of the democratic and turbulent elements in the capital and 
its immediate neighbourhood, and so became a mere instrument in the hands 
of individual despots who attempted (sometimes by wealth, but more gener- 
ally by deeds of arms and popularity -with the soldiery) to build up a personal 
.sway before which tlie tottering authority of the senate was forced to how, 
in spite of the resistance offered by the aristocrats who (like Catulus and 
Hortensius) maintained the principles of Sulla, and of men Avho (like Cicero) 
based their influence on services of a peaceful character. 

At length, having endured a cml wav between the leaders of opposing 
factions, weary of discord and of struggles in which all political institutions 
had sunk to the level of empty and impotent forms liable to perpetual viola- 
tion and abuse, the state found under an autocracy the repose and external 
order which the vast majority of the inhabitants of Italy wcre*'not unwilling 
to accept in exchange for a political life from participation in which thej' 
must have been virtually excluded, to a great extent, by the inadequacj' of 
the forms in which it was embodied. 

We have now traced the progress and decline of the Roman constitution 
through its several stages. We have seen it pass from a monarchy into a 
patrician oligarchy, from a patrician oligarchy into a limited republic, from 
a limited republic into an oligarchy of wealth ; and now, after a century of 
civil war, in which the state swayed from one extreme to tlic other, we close 
with the contemplation of an absolute despotism.' Every page of the latter 
portion of our narrative shows how inevitably events were tending to this 
issue. The Roman world had long been preparing for it. At no time had 
such authority been altogether alien from the minds of the people of Rome. 
Dictatorsliips were frequent in their earlier history. In later times the 
consuls were, by the ivul of the senate, raised to dictatorial power to meet 
emergencies, military or civil. The despotic commands conferred upon Snlla 
and Pompey, the powers seized first by Cccsar, and after him by the trium- 
virate, were all of the same form as the authority conferred upon Octavian — 
that is, all were, in form at le.ast, temporary and provisional. The disorders 

P According to Iterzog.d however, the government of Augustus was by no means an abso- 
lute monarchy , it became a despotism bj' the development of tlie power of the prince during the 
period from Augustus to Diocletian.^ 
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there had not been properly cleaned for her use. How great is the inso- 
lence of the young nobles, n single example would show. One of them 
was travelling through Apulia in a litter, and a countryman, meeting the 
hearers, asked W'hetUer they hud got a dead man inside. Fox this word, the 
j-oung lord ordered the poor man to be beaten to death with tlie cords of 
tlie litter.” 

The chleis of the senate perceived that the proposal to enfranchise the 
Italians had sapped his popularity at Rome. The consul Fannius, not- 
withstanding the part Gracchus had taken in his election, vehemently 
opposed the measure. He declared that he would again bring forward tlie 
alien act of Pennus, and expel all foi-eigners from Romo. The senate soon 
after ventured a step farther. One of the now tribunes, 1^1. Livius Drusus 
by name, a youug man of liigh birth, rich, eloquent, ambitaous and de- 
termined, undertook to thw'art the process of his great colleague, and he 
put a veto on the law for enfranohisiug Latins. 

We must now return to the agrarian law. In furtherance of this law*, 
Caius proposed to plant colonies in divers parts of Italy ; Capua and Tareu- 
tum were fixed upon as the first of these new settlements : but here he 
showed no democratic tendencies ; for no allotments were given to citizens, 
however poor, unless their cliaracter was respectable ; and only a small 
number of colonists were to he sent to each x^lcice. 

Drusus was not slow to take advantage of these unpopular provisions. 
He resolved to outbid Gracchus, and the agent of the nobility became a 
demagogue. He proposed to found no fow'er than twelve colonies at once, 
each to consist of three thousand families, to be chosen witliout respect to 
character. All these colonists were to hold their allotments rent-free. Dru- 
sus openly avowed that he made these propositions in favour of the poor on 
the of the senate, and declared in significant terms that he would not 
himself accept any pni't in the honour or emolument to be derived from the 
of&ce of founding these colonies ; whereas Gracchus had himself suxierin- 
teuded all the public works which he had originated. 

At this time, plans were on foot for extending the Italian system of col- ' 
onisation to tlie provinces. In this very year, C. Sextlus Calvinus, ■who had 
succeeded Flnccus as proconsul in Gaul, founded the town of Aquro Sexti®, 
still called Aix, in southern Gaul ; four years later Karbo Martins, or Nar- 
bonue, was planted farther westuTird in the same country. But Gracchus 
himself was the first who had proposed to plant a colony beyond the Italian 
peninsula ; and the place he fixed upon was Carthage. The {dan was taken 
up by the senate. The new colony ■w'as to he called Juuonia, and it was 
dexterously contrived that Gracchus himself, with Flnccus and another, 
should be the commissioners for distributing the lands and marking the 
limits of the settlement. In tliis way the formidable tribune and his most 
active supporter were obliged to quit Rome just when their presence was 
most needed to revive their drooping popidaiity. 

The commissioners applied themselves to their task with so much nssi- 
dniiy that they returned to Rome in time for the consular elections. The 
rutldess Opimius titis again candidate, and Gracchus exerted himself to the 
utmost to reorgranise liis party, hut in vain, Populni- feeling was strongly* 
marked by the triumphant election of Opimius to the consulship, in comixiny 
with Q. Fabius, son of Scipio’s elder hi’other, a man personally hostile to 
Gh.'ucchus. 

The tribuiiioian elections followed, and ivere oquallj' significant of the 
tcnixier of the x>Bople. Neither Gracchus nor Flaccus was re-elected. The 
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probable that what could be done for the welfare of Italy was done by 
Augustus and his able ministers, Agrippa and Maecenas. But the evils were 
too great and too recent to admit of palliation ; and Ital3' probably never 
recovered from the effects of the Roman wars of conquest, till she received a 
new population from the north. 

The provinces were gainers by the transference of power from the senate 
to a single man. The most ’important provinces were governed by deputies 
appointed by the prince himself ; ^ the rest were left to the rule of senatorial 
proconsuls. The condition of the imperial provinces was preferred ; for the 
taxes exacted were lighter, and the government was under severer control. 
Instances occur of senatorial provinces requesting as a favour to be trans- 
ferred to the rule of the emperor. But even the senatorial government was 
more equitable than of old. The salaries of the proconsuls were fixed; 
greedy men were no longer left to pay themselves by extortion ; and the 
governors held power for several years, so that they had more temptation to 
win the good opinion of their subjects. The examples of Pilate and Felix 
show, indeed, that glaring injustice was still perpetrated; but these ver3' 
cases show that the governors stood in awe of those whom they governed — 
for in both cases the iniquity was committed through fear of the Jews, whom 
these men had misgoverned and whose accusations the}'’ feared. It may be 
added that both these men were severely punished by 'the Romans for their 
misgovemment. 

The world, therefore, on the whole, was a gainer by the substitution of 
the imperial rule for the constitution falsely named republican. For nearly 
two centuries the government was, with two intervals, administered by rulers 
of great abilities and great energy ; and though, no doubt, there was enough 
of oppression and to spare, yet there was much less than had been common 
in the times of senatorial dominion. 

But if the provinces — that is, the empire at large — continued to be 
content vdth a central despotism, in comparison with the old senatorial 
rule of “every man for himself,” tliis "was not the case at Rome. The 
educated classes at least, and the senatorial nobilit}'-, soon began to regret 
even the turbulent days of hlarius and Pompey. The practice of oratory, 
in which Romans excelled and took chief delight, was confined to mere 
forensic pleadings, and lost all that excitement which attached to it when 
an orator could sway the vdll of the senate, and calm or rouse the seething 
passions of the Forum. "We cannot wonder at Cicero, not'withstanding his 
hatred for commotion, throwing himself into the conflict against Antony 
with the fervid energy^ which is revealed in the FMlippies. He felt that 
this was the last chance of supporting the old freedom of the Forum, 
which, "with all its turbulence, he loved, partly as the scene of his own 
glories, parti}’’ as a barrier against the crushing force of military despotism. 
And though the slaughter of the proscription and of the Civil "War removed 
many of the leading senators, men of independent will revolted against the 
deadening weight of despotic government, as is revealed in the pages of 
Tacitus. 

For a time, however, there was a general disposition, even at Rome, to 
welcome the tranquillity ensured by the rule of Octavian, and nothing can 
more strongly show the security that men experienced, even before the battle 
of Actium, than the sudden burst with which literature and the polite arts 
rose from their slumbers. 


^ Iicgati or pnefccti C^esans. 
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fnitlifiil friends, tlio Icnights Pomponhis and Lictorius. Urged by them to 
flee, Iio th^e^r himself on his knees, and pra5'cd the goddess to punish the 
unworthy" people of Rome by cvorlnsting slavery’. All three then took their 
'way down to the Porta Trigeminy hotly pursued. Pomponius made a 
stand in tho gateway to cover his friend’s escape across the Sublician bi-idge, 
and fell pierced wdtli many wounds. Lietorlus showed no less devotion by 
gallantly turning to bay upon the bridge fill Iio knew that Gracchus was 
safe OA^or, when he sprang into the liver and perished. Gracchus with a 
single slave I'cached the Grove of the Furies, and here both were found 
dead. The faithful slave had lirst held the sAVord to his master’s heart, and 
then falloii upon it himself. One Septimuleiue cut off tho head of Grac- 
chus, and Avas rewarded by the fierce Opiuiius with its Avcight in gold,^ 

Flaccus and his oldest son had found shelter in the bath-house of a 
friend. 11)0 consul’s myimidons tracked them, and threatened to set lire to 
the house. Tho owner, alarmed for his property*, allowed another to dis- 
close tho secret, though ho did not choose to speak the Avord himself. They 
were dragged forth and slain Avith every mark of indignity. TJie handsome 
youth who had been arrested before the assault commenced was nlloAved to 
put liimsolf to death. 

Great iiiuubers of tlio partisans of Gracchus were thrown into prison, and 
put to death Avithout trial. The stream of Tiber flowed thiclc Avith corpses. 
The inconstant mob ])luudcred their hoiises without molestation. Tho 
AvidoAVs and friends of tho slain W'ero forbidden by consular edict to w'car 
mourning. Wlien tho bloody lyork was done, the city Avas purged by a 
formal lustration ; and the consul, by order of the senate, laid the founda- 
tions of a temple of Concord. Under the inscription placed on it by Opira- 
ius was found next morning another to this effect : 

Workers of PIscord raise a shrine to Concord.'* 

But none dared openly to avoAv themselves friends of the Gracchi. The 
son of Cniua died soon after ; and except Sompronia, the widow of Scipio, 
none of tlie race remained. Cornelia retu*ed to Misenum, Avhere she lived 
for many years, not so mudi sorrowing for the loss of her sons as dAA'elling 
Avith delight on the memory of their acts. Many visited her in retirement, 
diiofly learned Greeks, to hear tho story of the bold reformers. Calmly 
and loftily she told the tale, declaring that her sons had found Avorthy 
graA'‘es in tho temples of the gods. In after days her statue in bronze Avas 
set up in the Forum, with the Greek sandals on her feet which had been 
made a reproach to her illustrious father. Beneath it were placed these 
words only: To Cornelia, the Mother of the Giucchi.® 

"The man who originates” says Beesly,® “is always so far greater than the 
man who imitates, and Gaius only followed Avliere his broblior led.” Yet Beesly 
holds that Caius atos something more than a mere imitator of liis brother ; in 
partioular that he should be absolved from the charge of being merely a cool and 
calculating poUticiau, as contrasted with tho impulsiveness and seutimeut of 
Tiberius. Tot the younger brother profited by the experience of the elder. In 
a mcasuTCj ho was able to hold his enthusiasms in check, and to put them to the 
test of practicality. Aloreovor, Gains thought more before acting, and had 
greater natural eloquence to aid liim in carrying forward his projects. 

All students arc agreed that it is very diflioulb to know what were the 

[1 Loug,<i tbc first instniicc In Homan history of head-money being ofCuzed 

Aud paid, but It WtAs not the last."3 
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XilTBRATUlUS 

Since the close of the period of conquest literary pursuits had lan- 
gtiished — the natural effect of political excitement and perilous times. 
Oratory indeed had flourished, as every page of our history indicates ; and 
oliitory bo Ciillod tlic popular literature of KoiiiO} as truly as iournalisiu. 
may ho called tho popular literature of 
to-ilay. Cicero, a master of his art 
both in theory and practice, has left us 
an account of a host of oratoi's wliom 
ho thought worthy of being placed in 
a national catalogue. Of tho Gracchi, 
of Antonius, of Crassus, of Sulpicius, 
wo have spoken. After their time 
Cotta was tho ohiof favourite, and then 
Ilortonsiu.s rose to be “Idng of tho 
courts.*' Ho was what wo may call an 
advocate by profession, taking little 
part in x>ulitics till ho had made a large 
fortuuo by the x>rcsents wliloh at that 
time stood in the placo of regular fees ; 
and even in the hot conflicts that dis- 
tinguished tlio rise of Pompey’s pop- 
ulaiuty ho took but a languid jiart. 

His stylo of speaking was wdiat Cicero 
styles Asiatic — that is, florid and dec- 
orated beyond what even the liberal 
judgment of his critic could apxirovo. 

Cicero considered his own youthful 
manner to partalco of this cliai'acter, 
and refers lo tho brave speech in which 
lio defended Sext. Roscius of Amcria 
ns an oxnmplo of this style. But that 
elaborate xihraseology and copious flow 
of language remained with him to tho 
last. It was only when his feelings 
were strongly excited, or when his 
lime was limited, as when he defended old Rabirins or assailed Catiline in 
the senate, that ho displayed anything of that terrible concentration of speech 
with which Demosthenes smote liis antagonists. So far as we can judge 
from tho scanty remnants preserved, C. Gracchus, more than any other 
Roman, possessed this fierce earnestness. 

The example and criticism of Cicei'o lead to the conclusion that Roman 
oratoi'y generally had a tendency to be i*edundant, if not wordy. This 
tendency may be ascribed to tho iirevailing mode in which the 3'oung orators 
of tho day sought to acquire skill in speaking. The schools of the rhetori- 
cal teachers were thronged by them ; and here they were taught to declaim 
fluently on any subject, without reference to passion or feeling or earnest- 
ness of purpose. Tho Romans of a former generation endeavoured to crush 
such .schools ; and it was not at Romo that the most celebrated teachers were 
to be found. Athens and Rhodes were tho fashionable universities, as 've 
may call them, to which tho young Romans resorted, when they had finished 
their schooling at Rome. After learning giammar and reading Latin and 
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CHAPTER XVI. THE JUGURTHINE AND OTHER WARS 


The omel tiines which followed made the best men of both parties regret 
the imtimel3’' end of those who had sacrificed wealth, ranlr, tranquillity’, in the 
hope of reforming tho state by peaceful methods. But I^latius was not tlie 
wornt of tiio successors of the Gracchi. So savage ^YO^e the party quar- 
rels which followed, that good men shrank in despair from the cause of reform, 
and the conduct of tlio populai' party was abandoned to needy demagogues. 
Such is the common course of revolutions. They bepn with noble aspira- 
tions ; they end in reckless violence. At length public spirit is lost, and all 
men, sighing for tr.anquillity, seek it in the strong rule of an armed soldier. 
It is a lludco-told tale. 

As the murder of Tiberius had been avenged upon Nasica, so there u*ns 
even now found a tribune bold enough to indict Opimius. The accuser bore 
the time-honoured name of Dccius ; the defender was that Garbo who was 
}noTO than suspected of Scipio’s murder, and who was now consul (120 B.G.) ; 
his eloquence and the terror that prevailed procured an ac<juittal. Rut Carho, 
tlmugii Jio earned tlie gratitude of the nobility by defending their champion, 
did not find his cloqucnoe equally effectual in defending himself. It was at 
that time tho practice of young Romans who aspired to distinction to attract 
public notice 03' indicting some great offender before the people. L. Licin- 
ius Ornssus, son of Grasses the pontifox, and brother-in-law of C. Gracchus, 
though 01113” onc-and-twenfcy yeai's of ago, felt within him that power of 
BXiecmi which in later da3'S gained him the appellation of the orator ; and 
ho singled out Garbo for attack. So fierce ^vas tlie invective of the young 
accuser that Garbo put an end to his own life by poison. 

Tho nobility probabl3' oai’od little for tlie iuo of n worthless renegade. 
Tiio best men in the senate, indeed, regretted what they considered the nc- 
cessit3” of faking up arms against Gracchus. First among these was old 
hictcllus hlacodoiiicus, wlio died full of honours and years seven years after 
the death of G. Gracchus. He loft four sous. Before his deaui three of 
them had been consuls ; tho fourth was candidate for tlie consulship at his 
father’s death ; but liis two nephews, sons of his brother Calvus, were more 
distinguished than his own ofisxiring. Quintus the 3''ounger, under the title of 
Niiinidiciis. shorHy afterwards hoenmo the most eminent man in the ranks 
of the nobility. In the course of twenty 3'ears the MetelU enjo3”ed six con- 
sulships and four censorships, besides five triumphs. Such an aggregation 
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Greek poets in their boj^’hood, they repaired to tlie more famous haunts of 
Grecian learnings to study a little geometry and a little philosophy; hut it 
was to rhetoric or the acquirement of a facile power of speaking on any 
given subject that the ambitious youth devoted their chief efforts. 

Education in Greek literature led many persons in this period to com- 
pose Greek memoirs of the stirring scenes in which the3’' had lived or 
acted. Examples of this kind had been set as early as the Second Funic 
War by Oincius and Fnbius. It now became very- common ; but many 
began to employ the vernacular language. C. Fannius Strabo, who mounted 
the walls of Carthage by the side of Ti. Gracchus, and liis contemporary 
Xi. OceliuB Aiitipatcr, \\^oto Latin histories famous in their time. Both 
were thought worthy of abridgment b3^ Brutus. The former is commended 
by Sallust, the latter was preferred to Sallust b3’^ the emperor Hadrian. 
Even Cicero commended Antipater as an improver of Latin composition ; 
his follower Asellio, sa3^s the orfiior, returned to the meagre dullness of 
the ancient annalists. Then came L. Cox'iielius Sisenna, who witnessed the 
bloody scenes of the Social and First Civil wara and wrote their liistor3’‘. 
Cicero commends his style ; Sallust spcalcs with praise of his diligence, but 
hints at his subserviency to Sulla and the senate. But the great men who 
made history at this epoch also took up the pen to write hiatoiy. Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, the colleague of ISIarius, left an account of the Cimbrian War. 
The good Rutilius Rufus employed his leisure in penning an historical work, 
Sulla composed a memoir of his own political life, to wdiicli Plutarch often 
refers ; but from the specimens which he gives the dictator seems not to 
have been scrupulously impartial in his narrative. Lucullus composed 
similar memoirs. Cicero drew up a Greek notice of his consulate with his 
own ready pen, and endeavoured to persuade L. Lucceius to undertake a 
similar task. Even the grim Marius wishes liis deeds commemorated. 

Tlie OommentaricB of Cmsar have been already quoted as illustrating one 
characteristic of the great dictator's mind. His pen was taken up b3’’ several 
of his officers — A. Hirtius, who completed the narrative of the Gallic War, 
C. Oppius, to whom the memoirs of the dictator's wars in Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain are often attributed, L. Cornelius Balbus, and others. But the most 
remarkable prose writer of the late republican era is C. Sallustius Crispus, 
familiarly known to us as Sallust. The two works that remain to us from 
the pen of this vigorous writer, the account of the Catilinarian conspirac3’' 
and the Jugurthine War, are rather to be styled political pamphlets than 
histories. Sallust was, as we have mentioned, an ardent partisan of the 
Marian and Caesarian party. He had been expelled from the senate. Dislike 
of the reigning oligarch3'’ appears at every turn, notwithstanding the semb- 
lance of impartiality assumed by a man who practised the profligacy which 
he indignantly denounces. But Sallust's writings are valuable in a literary 
point of view, because they disclose the terse and concentrated energy of 
which the Latin language was capable, qualities little favoured by the oratori- 
cal tendencies of the day, but used with marvellous effect in a later age by 
Tacitus. 

Other writers now first endeavoured to liand down in Latin a history of 
Rome from her foundation, or from early periods of her existence. Such 
were C. Licinius Macer, Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, and Q. Valerius Antias, 
all born about the beginning of the last century before the Christian era. 
The works of these and other annalists were used and swallowed up b3’' the 
history of Livy, who was born, probabl3’^ at Padua, in the year 69 n.c., and 
belongs to the imperial era of Augustus. 
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of Romo was firmly established in the southern angle of Gaul, between the 
Alps and Pyrenees, a district which sUU preserves its Roman name, “the 
province,” in tho Prenoh Provence. The whole northern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, from tho Pillars of Horculos to Syria, now owned the sovcrcigntj' 
of Romo.^ 


THE JUGUHTHINE WAR 

The miserable inGlRcicncy and complete worthlessness of tho Roman 
governmeut was especially noticeable in the Jiigurthine War, which on 
tiiat account, and not because of its magnitude or dangerous character, is of 
interest. 

Ma^inissa, known to us as king of Numidla, died in the year 148 and 
left the government of his kingdom to be shared in common b}*' his three 
sons, I^ficipsn, Gulnssn, and Mnstanabal. The death of tlie lost two following 
soon after, hlicipsa, the eldest, was left to reign alone. He was a feeble, 
peacefully inclined old man, who preferred devoting himself to Greek 
philosopliy; and, ns his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, were not 3 'et 
of age, he abandoned the administration to his nephew Jugurtlio, an iRegiti- 
maio son of MnstauabaL Jugurtlia was a magnificent type of man, bold 
and full of talent, well versed in all the arts of war, and hold in liigh esteem 
b}* tlic Numidians. 

As leader of the Numidian auxiliary forces in tho Numantian War, he 
had distinguisiied liimself in Scipio^s army by his braverj', and had won 
many friends among the Romans of name. When he returned home he 
brought jVlioix'isa a letter from Scipio, in which the latter congratulates 
hlicipsa on his gallant nephew, wlio, lie declares, has endeared himself to 
ever}' Roman by his services. Micipsa now began to fear lest this youth, 
standing so high in the favour of both Romans and Numidians, might 
become dangerous to his own tw^o sons. Ho therefore thought it best lo 
propitiate him by benefits 5 he adopted him, and in Ills will provided that 
jugurtha should sliare his Idngdom with his sons. 

Micipsa died in tlie year 118. His eyes were scarcely closed when his 
two sons, grudging Jugurtha his share in tlio kingdom, fell out with him so 
that the idea of mutual government seemed no longer feasible. 

But before a division of Icingdom and treasui-e could be arranged, 
Jugurihn, who had been infuriated by irritating words which Hiempsal had 
uttered in a rage, caused Hiempsal to be set upon in liis house and murdered. 
He then began w^ar against Adherbal, intending to obtain mastery over tho 
entire kingdom. Adliex^bal, driven from the kingdom, fled to Rome, where 
ho laid liis oomplaint before the senate, which had taken upon itself to carry 
out tho ])ro visions of Mioipsa's will. Jugurtha had taken the measure of 
the Romans before Numnntia ; he now sent an embassy with a quantity 
of money to Rome, and this soon convinced those who had just been [ileading 
Adherbars cause of the injustice of his oomplaint. 

Jugurtha was now pronounced blameless ; Adherbal had himself com- 
menced tlie war, and his brother liad been murdered by his own followers 
because of his cruelties towards them. The Roman senate was quite willing 
to hand over the whole kingdom to tlie open-handed Jugurtha, but the evi- 
dence of bribery was somewhat too strong. So in order that the scandal 
might not become too fiagrant, the leaders of the senate decided to send a 
commission of ten men to Numidta, wiio should divide that kingdom equally 
between the two pretenders. L. 0])imius, the conqueror of C, Gracchus, 
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families that their honours and the means of making money came.^ The 
theatres, as we have before observed, I'cmained mere temporary biiildings 
till the second consulship of Poinpoy, when the first stone theatre at Homo 
was erected by one of his wealthy frcedmeii. The pieces represented were 
more of the nature of spectacles. Those in which Roscius and ^sopus acted 
must liave been old plays rc^vived- In this period liardly one name of a 
dramatic author occurs. It was not in theatres, but in ainpbithoatres, that 
Rome and Roman towns sought amusement. Not only is the Flavian amphi- 
theatre the most goi'geous of the remains of imperial Rome, but at all places 
where Roman remains are preserved, at Verona in Transpadane Gaul, at -A rles 
and Nismes in “the Province,” at Treves on the distant Moselle, it is the 

amphitheatre that characterises the Roman city, as it 
is the theatre that marks the Greek. 

During this period, indeed, a new kind of dramatic 
i-epreseiitation was introduced, which enjo3''ed a short- 
lived popularity. This was the mime- name at 

least was borrowed fi-om the Greeks of Sicilj^ The 
Greek mime was a kind of comic dialogue in prose, 
adapted to the purposes afterwards pursued by tlio 
Roman satire. Rut while the Greek mime in the liands 
of Sopliron assumed a grave and dignified character, 
so that Aristotle classes him among poets though lie 
wrote in prose, the Roman mime was generally coarso 
and licentious. Sulla was particularly fond of these 
productions and their authors* After his time, Dec. 
Laberius, a knight, strove to give them greater dignity. 
His mimes, as the fragments show, were in iambic 
verse, and differed from comedy chiefly in their ab- 
sence of plot and their relation to the topics of the 
day- The fame of Laberius was rivalled by Puhlilius 
Statumtk^of A^MBmAN f rcedinau who acted in his ovnx mimes, whereas 

the knighthood of Laberius forbade this degradation* 
Ciesar, however, on the occasion of Iiis quadruple triumph, thought fit to order 
Laberius to enter into a contest with Syrus ; and the knight, though a man 
of sixty j-'ears, dared not refuse. His sense of the indignity was strongly 
marked by a fine passage in the prologue, still preserved : 

‘‘The Gods themselves cannot gainsay his might; 

And how can I, a man, think to gainsay it? 

So then, albeit I*vc lii^cd t^%nc6 thirty years • 

Free from nil taint of blame, I left my house 
At morn a Homan knight and shall return 
At eve a soriy pla 3 '^er. *Faith, my life 
Is one day longer than it should iiave been.*' 

In the course of the dialogue lie expressed himself with freedom against the 
arbitrary power of the great dictator s 

“ And then, good people, we’ve outlived our freedom.*' 

And in another line almost ventured to threaten : 

“ It iieed^ must be 

That he fears whom so many fear,” 

Caesar, however, took no further notice of these caustic sallies than to assign 
the prize to Syrus. 
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force as legate. Bestia pressed forward into Kiunidia, and fortune favoured 
him, 80 that Jugurtha lost courage and asked for a suspension of hostilities. 
During the conference Jugurtha bribed Scaurus and through bin^ the consul, 
so that the matter was arranged. Jugurtha was to throw himself on his 
conqueror’s mercy, and the Roman renegade, in exchange for an insignificant 
sum of money and some elephants, was to give him his freedom and to leave 
him in unrestricted possession of his kingdom. 

When tliia baT^^ain became known in Rome, C. Memmius, now ti'ibune, 
insisted on a judicial inquiry and on Jugurtha being summoned before 
the assembly of the Roman people that he might give information as to the 
sliare taken by each of the different parties in the peace conference. If 
the king really surrendered unconditionally,” said he, “he will not refuse to 
* appear ; if he refuses, you may learn from that fact the nature of this peace 
and this surrender, which has brought to Jugurtha amnesty for his crimes, 
to a small number of our nobles exceeding riches, and to our fatherland 
shame and disgrace.” For this picturesque incident we may turn to 
Sallust, ilie original authority. 


SAI/IiTJST^S AOCOTOT OP JUGURTHA AT ROME 

During the course of these proceedings at Rome, those whom Bestia had 
left in Rumidia in command of the army, following the example of their 
general, had been guUty of many scandalous transactions. Some, seduced 
by gold, had restored Jugurtha his elephants ; others had sold him his deser- 
tos; others had ravaged the lands of those at peace with us; so strong a 
spirit of rapacity, like the contagion of a pestilence, had pervaded the breasts 
of nil. 

Cas^us, when the measure proposed by Memmius had been carried, and 
whilst nil the nobility were in consternation, set out on his mission to 
Jugurtha, whom, alarmed ns he was, and despairing of his fortune, from a 
sense of guilt, he admonished “ that, since he had surrendered himself to the 
Romans, he had better make trial of their mercy than their power.” He 
also pledged his own word, whioh Jugurtha valued not less than that of the 
public, for his safety. Such at that period, was the reputation of Cassius. 

Jugurtha, accordingly, accompanied Cassius to Rome, but without any 
mark of royalty, and in the garb, ns much as possible, of a suppliant ; and, 
though lie felt great confidence on liis own part, and was supported by aU 
those through whose power or villainy he had accomplished his projects, he 
purchased, b}' a vast bribe, tlie aid of Coius Bmbius, a tribune of the people, 
b 3 * whose audacity he hoped to be protected against the law, and against 
flU harm. 

An a.ssembly of the people being convoked, Memmius, although they 
"^vere violently exasperated against Jugurtha (some demanding that ho should 
bo cast into prison, others that, unless he should name his accomplices in 
guilt, he sliotud be put to death, according to the usage of their ancestors, as 
a public enemy), yet, regarding rather their character than their resentment, 
endeavoured to calm their turbulence and mitigate their rage ; and assured 
them that, as for ns depended on him, the public faith should not be broken. 
At lenglh, when silence was obtained, he brought forward Jugfurtha, and 
addressed them. Ho detailed the misdeeds of Jugurtha at Rome and in 
Numidia, and set forth his crimes towards Iiis father and brotliers; and 
admonished the prince, “that the Roman people, though they were well 
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advanced with tlic army of Livius and the cuiitivcs in long procession to the 
temple of Bollona, in the Campus JMartius. Here tliey wore received hy 
the senate and people in festal array. Lriviub aiipeaved in the iviumplial 
car drawn four wliite liorscs, attended by liis army; Nero rodc^ on horse- 
back beside him unattended: for the battle liad been fought in Liviiis’ 
district. Yet all men turned their c3*C8 on tlio patrician consul, and the 
uGclainatious of the crowd showed to wlioni belonged the true lionoiirs of 
the triumph. 

Notwitijstanding these honours, Nero (strange to was never again 

cmploj’^cd during tlic war; and it was not till the Ncros liccamo heirs of the 
empire of Augustus that jioets sang of the debt which Home owed to that 
name. A star was nj>pciiriiig in the west which soon eclipsed the brighluc«ss 
of Nero’s fame. TIio remaining period of the war will be little more than a 
liistoiy of the deeds of Scipio. 


THE rouiiTiT ANn i^abt I’EUIOd ov the wau 

The lustor3’’ of the war in Spain lias been left almost unnoticed^ since the 
death of the two Scipios in 212 or 211 It is now time to return to tliat 

countr3'; for tlio issue of the war between Home and Hannibal was in icalitj- 
determined on Spanish soil. 

After tlic disasters of that campaign, the senate determined to desjiatch 
reinforcements without dcla3’'; and the ofTicer appointed to take the toiupo- 
rniy command was C. Claudius Nero, the future hero of the Mclaiirus. 
I 3 ut the senate resolved to take the unusual course of calling upon tlic 
people to elect a proconsul for Spain at the great comitia. The polic3’ of 
continuing the Spanish War was manifest ; hut the risk of failure wa's so 
great, that the senate thought fit to throw the rcRponsihilit3' upon the peo- 
ple. But when the dn3' came that candidates for the proconsulate should 
present themselves in the Campus jNIartius^ no candidate appeared. IVIcii 
looked at one another in blank disina3'. It seemed that none of the soldiers 
of the republic dared to undertake so great and liazardotis an enterprise; 
when, to the surprise and adinii’atiou of all, P. Cornelius Seipio, son and 
nephew of the slain proconsuls, arose and ofTored himself to the .suffrages of 
the people. He was barcl3’' twcnt3'-six 3'eiirs of age ; but his name and 
character were well known, and though he had hitherto held no oilico higher 
than that of ludilc, he was elected b3*’ acclamation. 

THE ClLiVEACTEU OF SCIPIO 

Seipio presents in almost all respects a striking coiiLrnsl to the men who 
liad hitherto conducted the affairs of Homo in the Second Punic War. The3' 
were far advanced in 3'ears, cautious and distrustful ; he was in the pilme 
of 3’outh, enterprising and self-confident. TJ1C3'' laid been trained in tlio 
severit5' of the old Homan discipline ; he is said to have been dissolute in 
earl3* 3"ears, and was still tlioiight to affect too much the cas3' laxit3' of Grecian 
manners. The^y were strictly obedient to the letter of the law; lie was ac- 
customed from his xery 3’oiith to put liiinself above the laws and customs 
of Home. TJie3’ nlwa3\s acted os the faithful ministers of the senate ; lie 
veiy soon showed that the senate must bo content to follow liis i>oIjc 3% 
rather than guide it. The3% however, gentle to their couiitiymcu, were to 
foreigners harsh, arrogant, and cruel; he treated foreigners with a humanit3’ 
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ngainst tlio truth, until ho perceived that the infamy of the deed was too 
strong for his interest or his money. Eor which reason, idthongh at the com- 
inonoement of the jiroceedings he had given fifty of Ins friends as bail for 
JBomilcnr, 3 *ot thinldng more of his Idngdom than of the siireties, he sent 
him off pri^Titely into Nnniidia, for ho feared that if such a man should be 
executed, his other subjects would be deterred from obeying him. A few 
days after, he himself departed, having been ordered by the senate to quit 
Italy. But, ns lie was going from Rome, ho is said, after frequently looking 
bnoic on it in silence, to linvc at last excloimed that *‘it was a venal city, 
and would soon perish, if it could but find a purchaser 1 " 


A WAU OF BKIBBRY 

The war accordingly recommenced. Spurius Fostumius Albinus took 
the command. But the African force was so demoralised that nothing was 
to be done with it, and moreover Albinus also allowed liimself to he bribed. 
No tiling was done during the whole summer. When, however, the consul 
went to Rome, where the election of consuls for the ensuing year demanded 
Itis presence, and gave the command into the hands of his brother Aldus 
Fostumius — the latter, a foolhardy and incompetent man, endeavoured to 
make use of this short interval for his own glory and enrichment. In the 
middle of winter ho marched to the interior of Numldia, bent on surprising 
and overthrowing the inaccessible fortress of Suthul, where Jugurthakept 
Ins treasures. All went well till he came in front of the town ; but as he 
was not nblo to take it, ho pursued Jugurthn, who drew him into unknown 
parts oi the country*, and suddenly, one stormy night, having won over some 
of tlio Roman ofiicors and men by bribes, attacked him in his camp. The 
Romans fled, mostly unarmed, and took refuge on a neighbouring hill, where 
tho 3 ’ were surrounded. Nothing remained to their leader but surrender, and 
under conditions dictated hy Jugurtha ns follows: “The Roman army to 
withdraw under the 3 'oke, and to quit Numidia ; the treaty of peace annulled 
by tlio senate to be again in force.” 

The disgrace could not have been greater. In Rome tlio displeasure of 
the people could no longer be kept udthin bounds. In accordance with the 
proposal of the people's tribune, C. Hnmilius Limetomus, there was instituted 
n judicial examination of all those through whose fault Jugurthn had been 
able to defy the senate, and those generals and envoi's who had taken money 
from him. An extraordinary commission of inquiry was convened, and 
Calpnrnins Bestia, Spurius Albinus, L. Opimius — who was especially odious 
to the people — ns well as sovovnl less oolcbrated men, wore sentenced to 
exile. 

Thai cunning scoundrel, iEinilius Senurus, got off clear ; he had indeed 
so managed Hint lie u'as one of those diosen to act on the board of the com- 
mission of inquiry- The treaty of pence of Aulus Fostumius was naturally 
declared inoperative, and the war was renewed. In order completely to put 
an end to the disgrace, the command was given to Q. Cmcilius Motellu^ con- 
sul for the year 109, another, certainly, of- the rigid and callous patricians, 
but one of the few men in tbo government inaccessible to bribes, and known 
to be an experienced and prudent general. 

n To this fninous speech the historian Floras retorts : **Bat If It Imd heen purchasahle, it 
hail a piirchaficr In him, nnil since !io did not escape, It will appear certain that it is not destined 
lo jKjrKh.**] 
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censure. Horace never makes mention of his name* Virgil alone showed the 
true feeling of a poet hy his value for l-iucrctius. lie scrupled not to borrow 
whole lines from his ]>ocm ; many iiassagcs in the Gcorffics bear witness to 
the faithful study which he had bestowed on the works of his great i>rc- 
dcccssor, and in one often-quoted place ho confesses his inferiority- to the 
great didactic poet. On the wliolcs it may be aflirmed that Lucretius jms- 
scssed the greatest genius of all Itoiiian poets. 

Ill striking contra^st to tlic majestic gravity of Lucretius appears tlic 
second poet whom we have named. C. or Q. Valerius Catullus (forliis first 
name is variously' given) was a native of A^croiia, or its neigbbourliood- He 
was bom about 97 n.c., and is known to liave been alive in tlic consulsbii> of 
Vatiniiis (47 n.c.). lie \vns then fifty- yciirs of age, and we hear of liim ito 
more. His father was a friend of C:csar, and left Iiis son in the possession 
of some propertj-. He had a liousc on the lovely- peninsula of Sinnio, at the 
foot of Lake Bcnacus, well known from his own description ; he had a villa 
near Tibur, and many- of his poems indicate the licentiousness of tlic life 
which he led at Rome. He endeavoured to mend his broken fortunes by- 
attending Mcmniius« the friend of Lucretius, when lie went as imctor into 
Bitliy-nia, but was little satisfied with the result, and hittcily complained of 
the stinginess of his patron. Wlicn ho W'as in Asia, his brother died, and ho 
addressed to llortalus, son of the orator Iloxtciisius, lliat beautiful and 
afTccting elegy- which alone would entitle him to a foremost place among 
Roman poets. Fearless of consequences, he libelled Cre^^ar in laiigiingc loo 
coarse for modern cax*s. The great man laughed when he heard the libcb 
and asked the poet to dinner the same day-- 

The poems of Catullus range from gross impurity- to lofty- flights of inspira- 
tion. The fine poem called the Afj/s is the only’ Latin Kpccimcn which we 
possess of that ditliy-rainbtc spii it which Horace repudiated for himself. The 
elegy- to llortalus is jicrliaps the most touching piece of poetry that has been 
left us by- the ancients. The imitation of Calliiiiachus is a masterpiece in its 
way* The little ijoems on j^.tssing events — pieces iYc circonsfancc^ as the 
French cull them — arc the most lively, natural, and graceful iiroducts of 
the Latin muse. To those who agree in this Cblimate it seems strange that 
Horace should only- notice Catullus in a passing sneer. It is diillcult to acquit 
the judge of jealousy-. For Catullus cannot be ranked with the old poets, 
such as Livius, Ennius, and otiicrs, against the extravagant admiration of 
whom Horace not unjustly protested. His ly-ric compositions arc as finished 
and perfect as the productions of Horace, who never wrote any tiling so touch- 
ing as the elegy- to llorltilus, or so full of poetic lire as the Aiys^ 

AVitli Catullus may- ho mentioned his friend C. Licinius Placer, commonly 
called Calvus, wliom Horace lioiiouis by- comprehending him in the same 
condemnation. He was some fifteen y-ears y-oungcr, and was probably- son of 
Licinius Placer the historian. He was a good speaker, and a poet (if we 
believe other authors, ratlicr than Horace) not unwoilhy- to be coupled with 
Catullus. He died at the early age of lhirty--fivc or Ihirty-six. 

Another poet highly- praised hy- Catullus uas C. Ilelvius Cinnn, supposed 
to be the unlucky- man torn to pieces by the labblc after Caesar’s funeral by- 
mistake for L. Cornelius C'lnna, 

At the time that the battles of Pliilippi secured to Italy- somcwliat of 
tranquillity, many- otliers began to devote llicnisclvcs to jioctry. Among 
these were L. Varius Rufus, celebrated by- Horace as the epic poet of bis 
time, and the few fragments from his pen which remain do much to justify^ 
the praise* He was the intimate friend both of Horace and Virgil 
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the case of peace being again concluded, Jugurtlia would denounce him to 
tlie Komans as the murderer of MassiTa ; and was therefore ready to betray 
his master, if Motellus guaranteed him his own safety. But Jugurtha dis- 
covered the plot and had Bomilcar eKeouted, The war still continued. 

Jugurtha, though weakened, was not at the end of his resources. In that 
country — furrowed with deserts, as well as surrounded by them — he could 
long maintain the war, more particularly as not ordy his own subjects but 
the free neighbouring races were his enthusiastic followers, adoring the hero 
who so bravely auu witli such success had defended his native country 
against its hated enemies. 

inien in the 3 '’ear 108 Mefcellus again opened the campaign and engaged 
Jugurtha in a pitched battle, Jugurtha fled far to the south, to the confines 
of the groat desert, where in an oasis was a fortified town called Thala. 
Hero lid retii-cd wiidi Iiis children, his treasure, and his best troops ; an arid 
desert, ton miles broad, w'as between him and the pursuing enemy. Still 
Metellus marched through Uie desert, taking water for his men in smns, and 
after forty days’ siege ho took Thala. But he failed to catch Jugurtha ; at 
tlio critical moment he had escaped with his children and his treasure. He 
fled through the district south of htount Atlas — to the Belidulgerid of to-day 
— and called on the hordes tluit dwelt there to take arms against the national 
enemj'. 

He returned to his kingdom with a force composed of Gietulians, and still 
further strengthened by a new ally — King Bocchus of Mauretania, liis father- 
in-la'w. who, after long hesitation, had finally decided to make common cause 
wuth him against the Romans. The two monarchs led their troops to the 
neighbourhood of Cirtn, then in the hands of the Romans, and Metellus 
advanced to meet them. But nothing decisive happened ; for meanwhile 
^letellus had heard from Rome that Marius, his former lieutenant, had been 
ebosen consul for the year lOT, and had been given the chief command iu 
Africa by the people, and so nil operations were suspended. 


MAnitlS AFPEAKS AS 

Caius hlnTiuB, who in the next few years was to play so conspicuous a 
part in Homan history, was a man of low birtli, the son of a Latin peasant 
from tlie ^ullage of Cereatm, near Arpintim. He was lacking in all higher 
culture. Ho was essentially a soldier, with tlic inborn faculty for war. 
TYhcn only twenfy-t^vo, lie distinguished himself in the army of Scipio 
iEmilianus in Numautin by his bravexy and by his soldierly bearing. Ambi- 
tion drove him into the scrxice of tlic state. Iu 119, supported by the 
powerful Metellus, ho became a tribune of tlie people, and at tiiat time, with 
much determination and military impetuosity, he carried through a law 
directed against tlic nobles, dealing with brihe^ and tlie fraudulent acquisi- 
tion of office. When the consul Cotta prevailed upon the senate to oppose 
the law and to call INIarius to account, the latter appeared in the senate and 
threatened to imxinson Cotta b 3 ’ force, if he did not abandon his resolve. 
Cotta ax)pealcd to his fellow consxil, L. Ctecilius Metellus ; and when the 
latter agreed with Cotta, Marius ox'dcred his servant to conduct Metellus 
to prison. As no tribune would intercede on Metellus' behalf, the senate 
gave wa^* and the law took its course. 

Fi*om that time Marius was established in the favour of the people ; but 
the nobility worked against the ambitious aspirant where they could, and 
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In strength of character his epic fails entirely. No one person in the ^ncid 
excites awe, love, sympathy, or any other strong fecliilg, unless wo except 
the untimely end of Nisus and Euryalus, the fates of young Liausus and 
young Pallas, and the death of the heroine Camilla, lint, notwilli&tanding 
all this, such is tlio tender grace of liis stjde, such the elaborate beauty of his 
descriptions, that we read again and yet again with renewed delight. 

To give an3’' adequate account of the giiy Horace in n is iiiijjossiblc* 

Q. Horatius FInccus was born in the colony of Yenusia in the ^’’car G 5 
two years before the consulship of Cicero. He was therefore ncarlj*' six^ years 
younger than Virgil, and two 3’ears older than Octavian. Ho died in the 
fifty-seventh yesiv of his ago (8 following his friend and patron 

Iklfcccnns, who died a month or two before, according to his own prophetic 
promise. His father was a freedman hy birth, and by' profession a tax-col- 
lector, a good and tender parent, caring above nil things^ for the education 
of his son. He was at the expense of taking the promising boj- to Rome, 
probabl3' when lie was about twelve j’cars old, where lie attended the school 
of Orbilius, known to others besides Horace for his belief in the maXitn that 
the sparing of the rod spoils the child.*’ There he learned Greek as well 
as Latin, by' reading Ilonicr and tlio old Roman poets. About the ago of 
eighteen he went to coiuplcto Iiis education at Athens, where Q. Cicero was 
his fellow-student- He wits at Alliens when Cscsar was murdered, and 
became an oQiccr in the arin^- of Ilriitus. After the battle of PIiilii)pi he 
returned to Rome, and was thrown entirely upon tiic world. Ho obtained, 
we know not how, a clerkship in the treasmy, on the proceeds of which he 
contrived to live in the most frugal manner; vegetables and water formed 
his truly poetic dict- 

But he was not left to languish in povcrt3'. lie became acquainted with 
Varius and Virgil, and was b3' them introduced to iVIicccnns ; and wc have 
from his own pen a pleasing narrative of the introduction. For several 
months, however, he received no sign of the great man’s favour; but before 
the journey to Brundusium he was evidcntl3’’ established in iiitiniac3' ns great 
as Virgil’s. Soon after this lie jiublished the first book of the Satires* The 
second book and the spades followed ; but iu the interval he had received 
a substantial reward from his patron in the present of the Sabine farm, so 
prettily described b3' liimself. At a latter peiiod he became master of a 
cottage at Tibur. distant about fifteen miles from his Sabine villa. But it 
must be said that, notwithbtunding Ins dc2>ciidcncc upon patrons, Horace 
alwa3^s maintained a steady determination not to be subservient to an3'' one, 
emperor or minister. The epistle to Mccccnas deserves especial notice ; for 
it is written in a tone equall3' creditable to the poet who would not conde- 
scend to flatter the patron, and to the patron who tolerated stich freedom in 
the poet. 

Hitherto he had declined the name of poet. But tho publication of the 
three books of his Odes in. rapid succession indicated his title to this name, 
though still ho declined to approach subjects of epic grandeur. Bcfoi*e this 
he had been introduced to Agrippa, and somewhat later to Octavin. The 
fi.rst book of his Epistles seems to have been completed in 21 b.c., when 
the poet was beginning his fort3'-fifth 3’'ear. Then followed the Carmen 
Secxtlare^ which ina3- be fixed, b3' tho occasion to which it belongs, to the 
3’ear 17 B.c. After this came the fourth book of Odes and the second book 
of Epistles^ works in great part due to the express request of Augustus. 

The popularity of the Odes of Horace has ever been great. He disclaims 
the title of poet for his other writings ; and of the odes ho Ba 3 ’s thatho wrote 
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Ilo iiluiidorcd and devastated the whole Numidinn country, and those 
towns not yet garrisoned lie forced to submission; ho overshadowed Uio 
expedition Metmliis had led against Thala by n still bolder and more skil- 
fuUy conducted campaign against Oapsa, a fortified town further south; 
took a rocky fortress on tlie river, ^lulucha on the borders of Numidia and 
Mauretania and conquered the two kings opposed to him one after the other 
in sanguinary battles. But the end of tlic war was not to bo thought of 
till the person of Jugurtlia should ho in the hands of the Romans. That 
wtis at last compassed in the early part of the year 106. 

King Bocohus, discouraged by the defeats he had sufiered, had visions of 
peace^ and friendship with Rome, and in secret negotiations ho troaohorously 
promised to deliver ms son-in-law Jugurtha to 
» Afaxius. He desired that L» Sulla, the quicstor 
of Marius, and a favourite with him, should bo 
deputed to w >rk with him and captm-e Jugur- 
thn; and Sulla had courage and determination 
enough to tmst himself with this unknown per- 
son, whoso intentions were not yet understood. 

Accompanied by a son of Bocchus, he un- 
dertook tlio dangerous journey and rode boldly 
right through the camp of Jugurtha. He had 
to persuade Bocohus by definite and detailed 
proposals to decide upon a treaty with Romo. 

Jugurtha was enticed by Bocclius into ambush 
and taken prisonei', under the pretext of taking 
him out of the way of Sulla. So fell the great 
traitor by the treachery of those nearest to 
him.” fie was carried with his children to 
the camp of Marius ; and thus the war came 
to an end. 

hlarius remained till the following year in 
Africa, to inaugurate the new order of things 
there. Numidia was still reckoned a kingdom ; 
but tho new king Gauda, a half brotlior of Ju- 
gurtha, and tho last descendant of Mnsinissa, 
was compelled to relinquish the western por- 
tion to Bocohus. Numidia was not converted 
into a Roman province, because the protection 
of tho border against the hordes of the deserts 
would always have required a considerable 
standing army of Roman soldiers, c ro^ian Gjsxerax. 

Ihnc« says that the Romans were “as un- 
generous and ns unjust to liim as to Hannibal aud Perseus and all their great 
foes. On the whole ho inspires less abhorrence than Aletellus or Marius or 
Sulla, or the wretches who took his bribes.” 

Flatarch describes tlie last days of Jugurtha with terrible vigour. 


PLUTARCH OH JUGURTHA’S DEATH 

“Manus, bringing home his army again out of LiL}a into lt«riy, took 
possession of his consulship the first day of January (on which day the Ro- 
mans begin their [second] year) 104, and therewithal made his triumph into 
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or hot-baths of Agrippa, and the noble temple erected by the same ginat 
builder, which still remains under the name of the Pantheon. Jn this 
structure the arch, that instrument by which Rome was enabled to give that 
combination of stability and magnitude which distinguishes all her works, 
achieved its greatest triumph j and liere was seen the first of those great 
vaulted domes which became the distinctive attribute of the Christian archi- 
tecture of modern Italy. 'By these and many other works — politic boDi 
because they increased the magnificence and the health of the capital, and 
also gave constant cmplojunent to workmen who might otherwise have been 
turbulent — the emperor Augustus was enabled to boast that he had " found 
Rome of brick, and left it of marble.” 

But it was not to Rome alone that Augustus, Agrippa, and others confined 
their labours. Nothing more excites our wonder than to stumble upon costly 
works, built with a solimty that seems to imply immortality, in the mountain 
districts of Italy or in remote valleys of Gaul or Asia Minor or Africa. 
Wherever the Roman went he carried with him his art of building. The 
aqueduct which was constructed by Agrippa to supply Nemausus (Nismes]), a 
colony of no great note, with water, is a proof of this assertion. The largest 
modern cities can hardly show a work of public utility so magnificent as the 
structure which is ^own to thousands of modem travellers under the name 
of the Font du Gard. 


SOOIAl. COKPITZOKS ; BEEiIOlOK 

It is needless here to repeat the dismal tale of corruption and vice which 
was presented in the life of most of the eminent Romans of the time. Even 
the rich who were not vicious in their pleasures, such as LtUcuUus and Hor- 
tensius, showed less of taste and good sense in their expenditure than a desire 
of astonishing by displa3’'. The old religion had lost its hold upon the public 
mind, though superstitious practices lingered among the uneducated classes. 
Pliilosophy did little to suppl3'^ the void. The practical tendencies of the 
Roman mind attached it to the most practical doctrines of the Hellenic 
teachers. The moral philosophy’' of Zeno and Epicurus divided the Roman 
world ; for here were to be found broad and positive principles of action, 
comprehensible by all. The finer speculations of the academic and peripatetic 
schools found few votaries among men who were equally downright in their 
purposes of virtuous or vicious living. In earlier times the stoic doctrines 
had found a response in the hearts of men who revived the stern simplicity’- 
of the old Roman life. 

Some of the best men, in. the times that followed the Funic Wars, were 
stoics by practice as well as in profession. Such were ASniilius Paulus 
and his son the younger Scipio. Notwithstanding the pride and self-sufii- 
ciency which was the common result of Zeno’s discipline, there was something 
ennobling in the principle that a man’s business in life is to do his duty, 
regardless of pleasure or pain, riches or poverty, honour or disgrace. But 
nature is too strong for such a'system to prevail for many'' y'ears or oA'er many 
men. The popular philosophy of the later times was borrowed from the school 
of Epicurus, but it was an easy and fashionable modification of the morality 
of that philosopher. Epicurus taught that human happiness could not exist 
without pleasure, but be added that without the practice of virtue real pleas- 
ure could not exist. The former precept was adopted by the sensualists of 
Rome ; the latter was set aside. 

Nothing more strongly proves the vicious state of society- than the neglect 
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go to ivnr with them. Garbo replied that tlio Roman people were bound to 
tho Noricans by bonds of hereditary hospitality, and that lie had not tho 
right to grant tho Oimbrians permission to settle in Horicum* The Cim- 
bnans dooided to proceed farwor. Garbo gave them guides who were to 
load them out of tho country j hut by his instruotlons these guides brought 
tliem to n place in tlie neighbourhood of Horeia (now Gorz), near which ho 
mid Ills men wero^ ambushed, and ns the Gimbrlans passed they attached 
them, liut this piece of treachery I'ecoiled upon the perpetrator. Garbo’s 
force was beaten and would have been completely destroyed had not n 
tremendous storm liindered tlio Gimbrians from pursuit. It was now in tlie 
power of the Gimbrians to enter Italy by these Alpine passes, but they pre- 
ferred to cross tho northern Alps and wander westward towards Gaul. In 
this direction they persuaded two tribes of Helvetia, tlie Tigurini and 
Tugeni, to join them, or at any rate to travel the same route. Since tlio 
coimucsts nindo in w'cstorn Gaul in the year 125 by Fulvlus Flaccus, the friend 
of Cf. Gracchus, tho Homans had founded a new province between the Alps 
and the P^urcnces, hounded by tho Gevennes and the Mediterranean, wiUi 
a principal town, Narbo. This was now threatened by the Gimbrians and 
oilier wnndei‘ing tribes, and so in 100 tho Homans sent tlie consul M. Junius 
Silnnus there at tho head of an army. 

The Cimbrinns appealed to him to show them in what part of the country 
tlic3” might be allowed to settle ; but ixisload of answering, he attached Uiem. 
IIo sulmred a toiriblo defeat. Instead of ioHowing up their victory, the 
Gimbrians despatched an embassy to Homo witli an appeal to be allowed to 
settle in that country, and turned to do battle with the neighbouring Celtic 
tribes. Meanwhile in the 3'ear 107 tho above-mentioned Helvetian tribes 
invaded tho Homan province under the leadership of Divioo, and springing 
upon tho consul, Gnssius Longinus, from an ambush, utterly defea^d him. 
Tjio consul liimsclf was killed, and Ins legate G. Fopilius, who had fled into 
camp with tho remainder of the force, could onlj*- save his men by a disgrace- 
ful treaty*. IIo gave hostages, i^signcd linlf liis baggage, and withdrew 
under tho 3*okG. 

Tho position of the Homans in Gaul so shaken h}^ these numerous 
defeats that tho tou*u of Tolosa (Toulouse) revolted and took the Homan 
gari’ison xirisoncin. As, howcvoi’, neither tlio Gimbrians nor the Heh^etians 
troubled tho province further, Q. Servilius Cropio, who was the consul tliere 
in the j-car 106, \ras able to regain possession of the town by a trick. He 
took advantage of this opportunity* to riflo completely tho temple of the 
Gallic god of healing, called by" tho Homans Apollo ; but when the boofy — 
alleged to be about 100,000 pomids of gold and 110,000 pounds of silver 
— was sent to IMnssilin, the convoy was attacked on the road by bandits, who 
overpowered a weak resistance, and took away gold and silver, at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of Cropio and his oHicors, who took their share of the plunder. 

In the next y*eai\ 105, the Gimbrians again appeared in the province, 
nndci* their king, Boiorix, this time with the serious intention of going on 
into Italy*. Tn tlic ]>fOvincc, besides the troops under the proconsul Cropio, 
there was now a second force under the consul On. Mallius Maximus ; tliis 
occupied the right bank of the Rhone, the other force tho left bank, both 
being drawn up to await the enemy*, without either section pay'ing much 
attention to tlie movements of the other. When, however, a corps under 
the leg.ile M. Aurelius Scaurus was attacked and coraiibtely defeated by* the 
Gimbrians, the consul ordered the proconsul to lend his force over the Rhone 
and unite with his own men. Cropio, who had a xiei-sonal enmity against 
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Bv Pnor, PHLIIA^r, late Picflidviit of Trinity Colltfjf, Oxfurl 

The year 146 P.C, uaa a Jncinomblc o«o in llio nniial? of Borne, In that year, 
nolcB EwtropiuB, three great Iritiniphs were cclehrateci in honour of tlio clrslnuj- 
tion of Cartimge hy Scipio, of l!te deatnictiou of Covintli hy ^[timiiniiB, niiil of 
the final paciiicrition of Alncedomn hy MctcHu*', No power lenminetl «lronjr 
ctiDiigh lo elmllengo on equal IcriijH llie BUpreinauy of IJoiiio, lleiiecforwanl, paya 
J’olyinin^p nothing I'ctnniiUHl hut lo ol»ey Iho Itoman.s. 

The lioitian Blatc itself hud now to face Iho prohlemF wliich n ecidtiiy of war 
and expansion Imd misod, nnd whirli, eo soon ns the sltep-i of conitiel ceaLiMl, 
began to press for solulion. The inar-hinrr}* of the old eoiistitiit ion was in 
essentials unaltered^ only sucli inotlifiaitions or ndditions having tnado ns 
the necessities of the ca*-o had from time to tirno required. lJut in its actual 
worIdJig.and still more in the conditions under \vhicli it worked, changes of first* 
rate importance wcie in procobs of accoinplishinont. Although I^oljdiius could 
still write of the constitution na one in winch tijcio was n nicely ndjiislcd hulancc 
of power, flo that senate, magistrates, nnti people inight each Ikj regarded ns in a 
sense the supreme nuthorily. it is plain that the real control of tlte policy of the 
stale had passed lo liie FCimtc. This transfer of power had been gnidually nnd 
silcntlj* effected, nnd it Imd been largely justified by results. It was now to bo 
Been whether government by tlie senate would bo oa eucccssful in ndminialerhig 
as it bad been in winning nn empire, llic difiicnlties of the task wore increased 
by the changes which Iiad taken place in the Komnn community itself, llio 
civic equality" of earlier daya was fast disappearing. Tho rich wore becoiuizig 
richer, and tho ptior, jwjovcr. ('loss dtalinclions wei-o tending In break up tlio 
colidniity of society, nnd each cln«s sliove lo oiganisc it‘»elf for tfic piotoction 
and furtherance of its own inteieatn. At the same time, tlie hituliiig mul 
unifying influence of all that tho Konmns spoke of oh Iho*' usage of our foie* 
fathers" Iiad been weakened by a growing familiarity with new worships and 
beliefs, a new learning, nnd most of all by new inodes* of life. Outside the pale 
of the Boman comuuiiiily itself tlicro were questions of at least equal difliculu-. 
VTns it possible to leave tho existing lolalions lictween Borne nnd the Itnliau 
allies where they stood ? or if tiic allies were to l>c admitted witliin the palo 
how was a virtual revolution to bo avoided ? To grant or lo refuse adiuibsion 
eeeined almost cquallj* danperous. Acvo^j*? the sen weie the tratiMimrino allies 
of Rome, nnd already the rough and rca(l 3 ’' administ ration providwl for them 
was becoming prolific of abuses, Tlicre wob, lastli% the proulcm of the nrni)^ 
and its generals — n problem destined to become the most serious of all. 

The attitude a.ssumcd bj" the senate, nnd bj’ the generality of tho nobles 
wliom it represented, in face* of these various problems wns un^rtiinaf c in the 
extrcmc.siiicc tlicir obstinate ndhorcucc to the existiiigordcr of thingsnecessarily^ 
converted all efforts at reform into political attacks upon Rcmilorin) government. 
It w’as responsible, first, for the development of a popular part}' whoso leaders 
proposed to effect through tho people what could not be done llirough the senate ; 
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ing their united forces they met with such resistance from the brave Bel- 
gians that they gave way, and finally decided to go to Italy. They again 
divided, perhaps for convenience in obtaining supplies, into two hosts. The 
Cimbrians, with the Helvetian Tigurini, who seem only recently to have 
joined them, went back to Noricum in order to enter Italy at tlie same point 
ns before. The Teutoues vrtth the Amhrones, probably a Coltio people, pro- 
ceeded towards the Rhone, in order to go from thence over the western /dps. 

In the summer of 102 the Teutones crossed the Rhone and proceeded 
down iliB left hank to meet the army of Marins, which was encamped in n 
strong position at the junction of the Tsere and the Rhone and was well pro- 
visioned. Here he was barring both the highroad which at that time led 
to Italy, the route over the Little St. Bernard, and the route along the coast. 
The barbarians encamped in countless numbers on the wide plain in front 
of Mariut’ camp and challenged him to batUe. He, however, following 
the plan of remaining strictly on the defensive, stayed quietly in comp and 
let them spend their strength in daily attempts to storm the Roman fortifica- 
tions. In vain j tlieir impetuosity was wrecked by the arts of war as prac- 
tised by the Romans and by the prudence of Manus- At last they drew off 
in the direction of the south, in order to march into Italy by the road along 
the coast- They -were six days mardiiing past the Roman camp in enormous 
crowds with numberless heavily-laden carts. The Romans from their walls 
jeered at them as they pa&se^ asking if they had no commands for 
their wives. 'WTien the procession had gone by, Marius followed with his 
force, and camped always close beside them, but behind strong entrench- 
ments and in favourable positions, so that he was protected against night 
surprises and could not be forced into an engagement against his will. In 
this way they travelled until they came to Aqum Sextise (now Aix in 
Provence) ; from here it was only a little way to the Alps, and Marius wras 
compelled to consider the question of a decisive battle. He pitched his 
camp at a place where there was no spring of water, and when his soldiers 
grumbled and asked him where they could get it, he pointed dowmwards to 
the river Cnnus (now the Arc) which flowed near the enemy’s camp. They 
demanded that he should at once lead them against the enemy, whilst they 
had still blood to spend. He answered coolly : First we must fortify the 
cann>,” 

whilst the soldiers were fortifying the camp Marius sent his camp-fol- 
lowers to the river to fetch water. For their defence they carried hatchets 
and axes, swords and lances. Soon a souffle arose on the banks with the 
roving bands of the Amhrones who, separated from the Teutones, covered 
tlie rear of the whole army on the march. As new combatants constantly 
hurried to the assistance of both sides, the Amhrones at last played their 
full strength, thirty thousand men, and Marius was no longer able to restrain 
his men. In crossing the river*, the Amhrones fell into disorder and the 
Romans, in a rush dowm from the heights attacked them in the rear with 
such force, that having suffered great loss, they fled back to their camp and 
barricade of wugons. Here the fight wus renewed after a strange fashion, 
for the waives of ilie Amhrones, armed with sw^ords and hatchets, rushed witli 
wild cries to meet them as they fled, forcing them back towards the enemy, 
and those who saw that all was lost, fell into a frenzy and threw themselves 
into the midst of the combat, letting themselves be cut and hacked to pieces. 

Tire Romans felt encouraged by this victor3s but dared not give them- 
selves over to the joy of triumph, for by far the greater number of the 
enemy had not jut ocen engaged. The great plain was still covered with 
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would slay there, or would thrive if thejr did, wn*j rjuile nncilher. "Whon n 
century and a Iinlf later Fiiiall holders again iniiUipliod aiul throve in Italy, it vas 
the result not of ngrarinn legislation, hut of clmuged ocononiie conditiouB. TJiis, 
howover, was not the ohjeelion lai'^ed to tlic Seinproninn Ifiw; it wna flcnoiincod 
ns an net of conficcnlion and n wnnton disturbance of vested iiileiests. The 
objection naturally enough found powerful support in Iho senate; and so it 
was that Gracchus was almost fioin the firat foiccd into collision with that 
body aud compelled to provoke a coiifliet wliich ended only with llio republie, 
Tlio cu*!toinnry procedure would have I>ocn that a measure so important should 
liavc l>ee!i in tlic first instance Buhinitlod to the Foimte, and only carried to the 
a‘5«cml)l3' if it received the stamp of the senate’s aj>pTnval. To the oh=ei"vaiK*o 
of this custom by nil inagiMmles the Fcuale and its fnonds clung with tiMiarit>’, 
xis e«=seiilial to its rightful control of public polic\', (hi the other liand, it 
no secret that if a inagistmtc elio*=o to igiioie the custoni, if hc‘ introduced and 
carried a mca*=iirc through Iho ns.'-einld^’ willioiil, or in the teeth of the f ennu*'s 
authorit}*, the measuic uas none tho le^s law. "WJiether Til)oriuH laid liis 
propo'^al iKjfoTO the senate or not is uneertain, but there is no doubt that bis 
agrarian law was intrwluccd and pas^d, not only wilboiil its tanrlion, but in 
tho face of its strong disiipprovnl. The right of the j>*'ople or plob'>, met in 
lawful asscinbh*, to pa^s any mea*^urc brought l^eforc them b^” a qualified 
magistrate was clcarlj' asserted, and on this as^^ertion nas ba'^exl the politiral 
party' which, as Pallust lias told us, upheld the rights of the penplo ns against 
the authority of tho senate. (Joveniinent by the people in n*i"einbl%- was to l>e 
pitted against govcniinont hy the Feiiato, and it is l»ecauFC the elrler Graerhus^ 
almost involuntarily^ it is true, raided tins issue, that llio comnienceincnt of the 
revolutionary period is placed in From rSmcchus al'^o dates tho rc\appcai- 

nnee on the political Ftage of the tiibiiimtc of the jdebs wliicli, Fince the clo^^e of 
the struggle between the orders, had, wdlb rare exeo])lions, abandoned its 
traditional role as the champion of pb'beian i mills again*'! patrician ojipro'-sion, 
and Ix^comc llic useful ally of the Fcnalo, cairyiiig inea»'iirc«5, at the teiialc’s 
request, through the plebeian n*?‘^oinbly. oi iTii|>caching, nlsont the senalo's request, 
Iiigh oflictals cliargctl with malafliinnistmtion. Wo even find the tribunes, in 
the absence of consuK and pn*-ton?, convening that body and pieridiiig over its 
deliljeratiou'i. Ilul in the hands of Til>erius Giaccbus the tribunate U'came the 
most efleclive of pnlitical wcvipons. lie made it clear that there was no force 
in JioiDc capable of I'O'^istinga tribune who had the car of the plelicinn a«?5enihly, 
and who Iiad the courage fully to cxerci^'O iiis two mniii pitMogati\os, the right 
to initiate lcgi‘?lalion and the right to panilyso by intcrfenMico llie action of the 
executive magistrates. 15ul Ins expencnce also brought to light the "weak points 
in the office. The Ilomau people or plcbs in a*^cenihly could only express their 
will on tho invitation of a ningi*‘tratc, and if they were really to govern, they 
needed a continuity of policy in llieir leaderh ; it was rccoiitial that the college 
of tribunes in any one ycai Fhould ho united, and abo that llieii fuccossoi-s 
should cany on their policy. Neither condition was in fact easy to realise. 
Tiberius was foiced to cure di-scnsioii in the college by a roniodj' which wns 
worFc than tho e\aL To secure a continuity of policy he sought rc-eloction, and 
the attempt ended in disaster. No pecoiid nttcunpt was over made to depose a 
dissentient tribune, and though in irJl a law ivas said to have l>ccii carried 
legalising tlie rc-cleclion of n tribune, and tlioiigli Cains Giacclius was actually 
re-elected, the practice found hltle favour, and tho nh*^eiice of staldc and con- 
tinuous leademhip remained a source of weakness to popular govoniment. 

Ten years after the death of Tiberius his younger brother Gains w-as elected 
tribune of the plebs, and he at once took up tho dropped thtcads of hi«? hrotliera 
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nvrivnl of the Teutones, and sent envoys to ^Itirlus with the demand that he 
should grant them and their brothers the country and towns they might 
ask for. Manus asked who their “brothers” might be, and when they 
named the Teutones, all present laughed, and Marius replied ^vith scom ; 
“ Have no care for your brothers, we have already given them land to dwell 
in, and they shall keep it forever.” 

The envoys, not understanding the jest, threatened him with instant 
revenge from the Cimbrians, and from the Teutones as soon ns they aiTived. 

“ They are already here,” answered Marins, “ and it would not be proper 
that you should go without having greeted your brothers.” And with these 
words he commanded 
tliatXing Teutobodus 
and the other oaptive 
leaders of the Teuto- 
nes should be brought 
before him. 

The Cimbrians 
now knew the fate 
of their brothers and 
i^eyat once attacked 
Marius, hut he merely 
defended his camp. 

Then Boiorix, king of 
the Cimbrians, wim a 
few attendants came 
and demanded that 
Marius should Rx a 
day and hour for bat- 
tle. Marius diose the 
tliiid day from tlien 
it was the 30th of 
uly, 101), andnomed 
for the place of battle 
the fidds near Vercel- 
Iro where the superior 
horsemanship of the 
Romans would have 
free play. Early in 
the morning of the day appointed the Oimbrian foot-soldiers drew up in a 
square that was over three miles in breadth and depth. In the front rank the 
combatants were linked together by chains fastened to their belts that their 
ranlcs might not be broken.^ Their riders, fifteen thousand in number, were, 

[1 Sacli is the story as told by Plutarch (Life of Marius). Ihnee (v, 100) , commeatiug on ** the 
nonsense and lies that disfigure this camp^gn,'* Tvhich, ho thinks, are tmceahle to Lutatius Catu- 
luB, and not to Sulla's Memoirs, says; *‘lt is difficult to conceive bow such stnfi could find its 
way into sorious hooks of hlstoiy." To which it may he replied that if aU "such stuff” were 
eliminated, tlio story of ancient history would take on quite too sober an aspect, — losing pictn. 
resqueness without always gaining authenticity. Strange things are done by men in real life ; 
and the critic who rejects a tale simply because it tolls <» Qlogicat actions is on very dangerous 
ground. Moreover, it will be noted that the most iconoclastic critics often give their sanction to 
incidents quite ns improbable as otliers which they reject Every intelligent reader is competent 
to draw Ins own conclusions as to the probahilities Involved in these picturesque tales ; but one 
cannot too often he reminded that pure invention Is the rarest of human acoompllshiaents. It is 
easy to pervert or exaggerate ; but ft is extremely difficult to create n truly novel situation, or to 
inv^t for xnaiddnd more Incongruous actions than are spontaneously blundered into in actual 
life. It may well be doubted, then, that any Roman wonld ever have linked the Cimbiian 
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possessed of at least the equestmB census> and technically qualified, if occasion 
arose, to serve in the army as knights. Of this equestrian order, as it after- 
wards came to he called, the men of business were by far the most important 
section, and to them the control of the court to which their natural livals m the 
proWnces, the Eoman officials, were amenable, was of no small A^alue and import- 
ance. It was a pri\ilege to which they clung tenaciously, and the possession of 
it both drew them closer together and accentuated their hostility to the senatorial 
order which they had superseded. Gracdius could boast with truth that he had 
given the state two heads. Of more doubtful utility in itself, but hardly less 
efTective as a means of w*inning over the men of business, was his measure dealing 
wi^ the taxation of the rich pro^'ince of Asia, the last and the most lucrative 
of the additions made to the empire. It seems dear that when the Attalid 
l^gdom was formed into a province, the existing system of taxation was taken 
over by Kome, as had been the case in Sicily. The former subjects of Attains 
continued to pay tithes, and the collection of the tithes was managed by the 
Viatic communities, as it was ty the Sicilian communities in Sicily. Gracchus 
now enacted that the valuable right of collecting the tithes of A^a should be 
put up to auction in Eome by the censors, every five years, along with other 
**vectigalia/’ This arrangement at once excluded the pro^dncials who bad no 
locus standi at the censorial auction. No senator could be a bidder, for senators 
could not take state contracts. The poorer citizens were of course debarred by 
their poverty, and so these lucrative contracts became the eagerly coveted prize 
of the wealthy men of business, among whom henceforward the tithe collectors 
of Asia took a high rank. The virtual suspension of the agrarian commission 
in 129 had been largely due to the attitude of the Latin and Italian allies, who 
reaped no benefit from the allotments, while they complained that some of the 
land redaimed for this purpose had been taken from them in violation of their 
treaty rights. The result was, not unnaturally, to raise the difficult question of 
their enfranchtiement. That among the allies themselves the desire for Eoman 
citizenship was growing is certain. The large numbers of Italians in Eome 
provoked the injudicious exclusion Act proposed by a tribune, M. Junius Pennus, 
in 126, a proposal opposed by Gracchus. In the next year the withdrawal by 
the consul, M. Fulvius Flaccus, of his enfranchiring law seems to have excited 
the iU-staned revolt of Fregelke, a Latin colony on the Litis. Gaius’s sympa- 
thies were undoubtedly with the Italians, and there is no reason to doubt the 
statements of ancient authorities that he promulgated a law granting Eoman 
citizenship to the Latin, and Latin rights to the o^er Italian allies. The law, 
if it ever came to a vote, was not carried, hut from this time forward the 
question of the status of the allies was one which neither political party in Eome 
could entirely avoid. 

Gaius Gracchus fell, as his brother had faUen, in a riot (121 B.C.) and the 
senate breathed again. Their victory seemed confirmed by the failare in the 
next year of the prosecution of L, Opiznius, who as consul in 121 had, notwith- 
standing the Sempronian law, put Eoman citizens to death without any order of 
the people. In 118 the work of the agrarian commission Avas brought to a close 
by a law which prohibited fui'fber allotment of the public land, and in 111 B.c. 
the fears of the occupiers were finally set at rest by a law which gave them the 
ownership of their occupations. 

The next stage in the history of this troubled century is connected with the 
name of a man who, though circumstances made him for a time the champion of 
the popular party, was in every way a contrast to the Gracchi. Cains Marius 
was of humble origin, a native not of Eome, but of the little Volscian town of 
Arpintun, ill-educated and unpolished in manner and speech. TTis family vrere 
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After tho battle tJie two parties in Rome qnnrxdled as to 'which of the 
two lenders could really daim tlio lionours of the ^dctoiy of Vercellie. Tlie 
aristocrats mninlnincd that Catulns, tlie man of Ihoir party, had decided tlio 
battle in Uio centre, he had captured thirty-one standards, whilst hlariushad 
only brouelit away two ; to liim therefore tho wreath of victory. On the 
other hand, the people claimed for Marius the great man who had risen from 
their zanies, that lie was the one and onlj^ subduer of the Cimbrinns and 
Toutones, and called him the third founder of the city, for the danger which 
he had averted had been as groat as tho Gallic peril whicli Camillus, tho 
“second founder of Romo,” had stamped out. The people judged aright, for 
i^Inrius fought the battle of Vorcellm as consul, whilst CMtulus was only pro- 
consul, and so Marins was the commander-in-ohiof ; and further it is ce^ln 
that he gieatl^*- e^coelled Gatulus in military ability. But most of all it must 
not bo forgotten that but for the victory of Aqum Sextiio the victory of 
Yercellm could never have been. 

On liis z'ctum to Borne, Marius was accorded a well-deserved triumph, 
in which ho nevertheless insisted that Gatulus should shnre.c 


THE SECOND SIiATE WAR 

While the arms of the republic were thus triumphant in averting external 
peril, tlie fertile province of Sicily was again a prey to the desolating horrors 
of a slave war. 

After tho former war had been happily concluded by Piso and Bupilius, 
sovernl indications of similar troubles appeared in Italy itself. At Capua, a 
spendthrift knight armed four thousand slaves and assumed tho diadem. 
But by prompt measures the insurrection was put down. 

The rising in Sicily might have been chocked with no less ease. It 
originated thus: Marius had been commissioned by the senate to raise 
troops in foreign cotmtries to meet the difQoulfies of tlie Cimhrian War. He 
applied to the Mng of Bithynia, among other persons ; but tbe king answered 
tliat he had no smdiers, the Boman tax-gatherers had made slaves of them 
all. The senate, glad to have an opportunity of censuring the equitos, 
pnssed n decree that all persons unduly detained in slavery should be set 
free. In Sicily* tlie number of such persons was so large tliat the preetor sus- 
pended tho execution of the decree. Great disappointment followed. A 
body of slaves rose in insurrection near Agri^ntum, and beat off the prmtor. 
Their numbers swelled to tweni^’’ thousand, and they chose one Salvius, a 
Rootlisayer, to be their king. This man showed himself dt to command. 
He divided liis followers into three bodies, regularly officered. He enforced 
strict discipline. To restrain his men from wine and debauchery, he kept 
them in the field. Ho contrived to provide two thousand with horses. 
When his men seemed suffioientiy trained, lie laid siege to the city of Mur- 
gantia. But the slave-masters of hlor^antium offered freedom to all slaves 
who would remain faithful, and Samus saw himself compelled to retire. 
The promise, however, was not kept, and numbers of the deceived men 
ilooked to the insurgent camp. 

This success in the east of Sicilj* gave birth to a similar rising in tho west, 
wluch was lieaded by a Cilician slave named Athonion, who pretended to read 
the future in the stars. He soon found himself at the head of ten thousand 
soldiers, Avell found Avitli arms and provisions. He gave out that the stars 
declared his sovereignty ; he tlierefore forbade all robbery ; for, said he. 
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city. This daring violation of the law was for the moment successful* Sulla's 
opponents fled, and Sulla himself was able, after holding the consular election 
for 87 B.a, to start for the East. Hut no single event was more directly 
responsible for the internecine conflicts wliich distracted Italy during the next 
six years, and fatally weakened the wdiolc fabric of the republican goverumoiit 
and of Italian society. Into the, details of these conflicts we cannot enter hcic. 
To the challenge given by Sulla/ Ginna and ^larius reidied in the same spiiit. 
For the second time a Roman army led by a consul forced its way into Rome, 
and the Forum ran with blood. But jMarius’'s triumph was short-lived. He was 
elected consul for the seventh time for the year 86, but died within a fortnight 
after he had entered upon oflicc. For the next three j'cais, and until he was 
miu'dcrcd by liis own soldiers, Ginna was the virtual ruler of Rome. Tlicre is 
no evidence that he had any dcfiuitc jjolioy, or indeed any aim beyond tliat^ of 
seeming his position in anticipation of Sulla's return from Asia. His leading 
opponents were slain or driven from Romo to take refuge with Sulla. He 
collected troops and even a fleet, and he endeavoured to attach to his side the 
newly enfranchised Italians. The only pcimancnt achievement of these 
years of lawless rule was the enrolment of the new citizens on the register 
of the tribes, a work which in all i)robability was carried out by the censore 
of 86 B.a 

Scarcely less characteristic of the constitutional anarchy which prevailed, and 
iilso of the daugeiously independent authority of a general in command of legions, 
is the record of Sulla's doings in Greece and Asia. Secure in the attachment of 
Ills soldiers, he calmly ignored the fact that he had been supereeded in his 
command. His first successor, L. Valerius Flaccus, was murdered by his own 
legate Fimbria at Hicomcdia, and two years later Fimbria, deserted by his 
soldiers, committed suicide. But though destitute of legal authority, Sulla 
vraged a successful war against IMithridatcs, and finall 3 % in 85-84, he not only 
concluded a treaty u-ith the king, which restored to Rome the hegeiiioiiy in Asia 
Minor which slie had temporarily lost, but resettled wdth a high hand the 
affairs of the piovince of Asia. 

In the spring of 8o Sulla landed at Brindisi with a formidable force of 
seasoned tioops rcad^^ to follow where he led. For the third time in the space 
of eight 3 ’^cais Italy was the scene of a civil war. But the contest was an un- 
equal one, and not even the desperate valour of the Samnites and Lucaniaiis 
could arrest Sulla's victorious advance. On Hovember Ist, 82, the decisive 
defeat of the Sammtes outside the Colline gate of Rome left Sulla absolute 
master of the situation. Before tlie close of the year he was created dictator, 
the first for a himdred and twenty j-ears, and with powers ampler than had ever 
been given to any Roman citizen since the republic began. It was for him to 
heal the wounds inflicted by ten j-^ears of ruthless civil war, to re-establish 
orderly government, to restore confidence, and guard as far as might be against 
any recurrence of the anarchy which had brought the Roman state to the brink 
of disruption Sulla acted as all that was kno^^^l of his prc^dous career made it 
likely that he would. His proved courage, resolution, and capacit 3 ’ left no room 
for doubt that he would rule with a strong hand. Unfortunately, it was scareely 
less certain that he would exhibit a callous indifference to suffering, absolute un- 
scrupulousness in remo\*ing all obstacles that stood in his way, and a revoiigeful- 
ness towards opponents as bitter as that which animated Marius and more 
terrible in its deliberate thoroughness Hia treatment of Achaia and the 
prorince of Asia had been bad enough, but far woree m the legacj’ of bitterness 
which it left behind it, was the laying waste of Samnium and Uucania, and the 
destruction of Pneneste. The fittmg sequel to these barbarities was the 
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Cuius Gracchus fell,” said hlirabeau, “ho seized a handful of 
dust iingcd ^vith lus blood and ilimg it toward the sky ; from that dust was 
born Havius.” This phrase of Mirabeau’s, though somewhat rhetorical, is 
historically triio. TJio pati*icians wero willing to cede nothing to the Gracchi, 
and they wero decimated by Marius. The struggle clmnged its methods: 
ono fought no more with laws as tlio only weapons, but also with pro- 
scriptions. ^Maiius was tlic plcbs incarnato; ignorant, pitiless, formidable, 
he resembled Danton, except that Danton was no soldier.^ 

Marius had taken no part hitherto in the old contentions of classes at 
Rome. But his plebeian origin, tbo ntiitude of defiance be had assumed 
io\mrds tho nobles on tho occasion of his first election to tlie consulship, the 
outrage lie had dono to establish usage in the enlistment of proletarians, 
above all, perhaps, the arroganoo with which he had extorted so many sue- 
ccssivo consulships fi'om tho hands of the most illustrious competitors, all 
combined to mark him as tho champion of tho “ movement party,” whatever 
its immediato objects or popular cry might he. 

Under the shadow of his anti-oligarchical aggressions, the people and 
their tribunes renowed the demands of tho era of tho Gracchi. The luiights 
were irritated by the loss of their monopoly of the judicin, and a cry for a 
now agmrian distribution was always suro to interest a portion at least of 
the multitude. But om^y and spite against unpopular individuals among 
tho nobles were still more effective instruments to work with. Q. Servilius 
Cioplo, who had been defeated by tho Cimbrians, was selected as an object of 
popular persecution. A few years before ho bad captured Tolosa in Gaul by 
an act of signal treachery, suoh, however, as tho Romans seldom animadverted 
severely uj^on as long as they were successful. But Ctopio had forfeited their 
forbearance by his recent disaster, and the hoai-ds of gold whioli he had 
rifled from tho temples of tho Gallic deities were supposed to liave brought 
tlie vengeance of Heaven upon him, and the oorintry whose armies were en- 
trusted to him. Tlie people, at tho instigation of their demagogues, proposed 
to deprive him of his imporium, confiscate his property, and declare him 
incapable of serving the atato in future. Tlie senate defended its luckless 
proconsul, who had helped to restore to it a share in the judicia; but the 
tribune Vibius Norbanns drove tlie nobles from the comitiuin, together with 
two of Ins own colleagues who sided with them. In the tumult by which 
this act of violence was consummated iCmilius Scaurus, the prince of the 
sonato, was wounded on tho head b}' a stone. Cmpio was deprived, cast into 
II. w. — vox.. V. 2 n 401 
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addition courts for all the main categories of crime. Tho scrrico \riiich Sulla 
thus rendci^d to tho criniinal law's of Romo w'as n I'Oal one — though it has heen 
obscured by tho abuses w'hich for a time disgraced tho adininisti-ation of justice 
in such courts, as those of extortion, whore political considerations were apt to 
enter too lai^elj' into the case. 

In 79 n.c. Sulla laid dow’ii his dictatorship, an act which Caesar is said to 
hsTC stigmatised as a piece of folly, and tho merits of which became a stock 
theme of debate in the rhetorical schools. In tho next year ho died, and the 
strong hand w'hich had kept Romo and Italy quiet, if not contented, W'as removed. 
The effects of tho “Sullan domination,” as it w’as called, and of the internecine 
conflicts "which preceded it, are written largo on tho history of the next thiily 
j'ears. The rising of Spartacus (73-71 n.c.) and tho Catilinarian outbreak 
(63 B.c.) w’cre significant illustrations of tho growing strength of tho forees of 
social disorder existing in Italy. Tho pcraonal ambition of indh'iduals w'as less 
than ever lestrained by loyalty to tho constitution, Pompoy’s phrase, “ Sulla 
could do it, shall not I be able to do it ? ” must have been in tho minds of many. 
The legions, efficient as they "wero for war and foreign conquest, were ready 
instruments in the hands of any aspiring soldier, and W'ero a danger rather than 
a protection to the Government. Finally, the support "which the i-epublic might 
have found in the mass of the newly enfranchised Italians, the “ liomincs boni 
et lociipletcs ” of Cicero, was impaired by tho apathy wdlh which they regarded 
a political system which had long refused them the riglits of citi;:cnship, and 
which when forced to grant these, presided no adequate facilities for their 
exercise. Tho ]>rovinciala had oven less reason to love the names of the senate 
and i>copIe of Rome, while the great militaiy achievements of this period re- 
dounded to the credit, not of the Government, bnt of the tw'o or thiec men w'hom 
they had raised to an imrepnblican height of greatness. Wo are not dealing 
with a society in decadence or decay like the Roman society of the fourth and 
fifth centuries A D. There was no lack of militaiy spirit, as Cresar’s campaigns 
sufficiently show. There w’as energy and activity in abundance in literature, 
in commerce, and in all the various lines of Roman money-making. But evoiy- 
where thcie W'os a lack of patriotism and public spirit. Tlie scnatoi', the man 
of business, the legionar 3 ', were all alike feverishly anxious to advance their own 
interests or ambitions, unrestrained b 3 ’ regard for the constitution or the jiublic 
good. The infiucnce of the old traditions, beliefs, and habits which bad been 
weakened by the sudden expansion of Rome in tho pievious centuiy, had been 
shattered bj' the civil wars of the preceding tw’entj* ^'oars. The interest of tins 
Xmriod centres in tho careers of three men, Cnajus Pompeius, Mareus Tullius 
Cicero, and Gains Julius Caisar; for Marcus Crassus, though closely’ associated 
•with them, stands on a much lower level of historical importance. 

Sulla, as has been said, seems to have believed that in silencing the tribunate 
he had removed the most senous danger to senatorial government. The career 
of Pompej' is in itself sufficient to show how mistaken the belief was. At tho 
age of tw'enty-three he had on his own authoritj* raised a force amounting, it is 
said, to three legions in Picenum, w’here his father, tho consul of 89, had wide 
connections and great influence, and activelj’ supported tho Snllan cause, not 
only in Italj’, but in Sicilj* and Africa. Two j’ears later (81 though only a 

Roman knight who had hold no magistracy, ho was granted a triumph. In 78 ho 
was employed in suppressing the abortive attempt at revolution made by M. 
yEmihua I^pidus. In 77, though barely of ago even for the qiucstorship, he 
was sent to Spain with consular imperium to take charge of tlie W'av against 
Sertorius. In 71 b.c. he returned to Italy at the head of liis victorious legdons 
to claim a second triumpli and the consulship A promise, that he W’ould 
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the consulship to oonfor the citizenship on n thousand soldiers of the state of 
Camorinuni, who had sorvcd him well in the field. Tlie not was illegal as 
well ns impopulur, and Marius did not, perhaps, maho it more palatable by 
the excuse ho gavo for it; “Amid the din of arms,” ho said, “I oould not 
licar tho voice of the laws.” * 

The tribtmos, however, who wished to strengLhcii their position by a new 
nllianoo, bestowed their countenance upon tho Italians also. They oaiisod a 
measure to bo onnoled, by which IVIarius was allowed to create three Roman 
oitizens in ovci*y colony which enjoyed tlie Latin franohiso, thus enabling 
him to bestow the boon they chiefly coveted upon many of the soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves in his service. AYith the same view Satuniinus 
^ curried another measure, by which the unfortunate inhabitants of the tvans- 
Alpine provinces were deprived of their estates, and forced to make room for 
tiio victors of Aquro Soxtiro and Vorcollio. Tlie nobles resented those con- 
cessions to the conquered Italians, and even the commons regarded tliem with 
uncasincsti and distrust. They sought to interrupt the proceedings on the 
occurrouco of vain or thunder. ** Bo still,” oriod Saturnimis, “ or it shall 
presently liail.” His adlioronts armed themselves with stones. Tumults 
arose in the Fovuin ; tho sountoi*s and tiicir partisans among tho populace were 
driven away tho fury of tho votorans, and Satuminus carried his rogation 
wdth open violence, ^lurius kept warily jiloof, and affected great horror at 
tlic illegal disturbance, llo excited tho nobles underhand to protest against 
the oxecuiion of a law oarried in a manner so irregular, which the tribunes 
insisted on their accopting under specified penalties. As soon, however, as 
Ihoy had committed themselves, Alarius withdrew his countenance from 
ilicm, and loft thorn tho choico of submitting with dishonour, or endiving 
tho punishment of refusal. Tho senators, entrapped and cowed, took the oath 
required, till it came to tho turn of Motollus; but tho haughtiest of tlie 
nobles, though urged and entreated by his friends to yield to necessity, 
disdained to swerve from tho principles ho had avowed. Saturnimis de- 
manded that he should bo outlawed, and iiro and water forbidden him. 
Ilis friends wero niimorous and strong enough to havo defended him with 
arms, but ho forbade thorn to draw thoir swords, and wont proudly into 
banishment. 

Satuminus obtained tho roncwal of his tribunate. Ho had carried mat- 
ters with n liigh hand : on the occasion of his first oleotiou he had daringly 
murdered an opponent ; ho had thwarted the nobles, and oven xidcod Tiis 
popularity with the oomraoiis by proclaiming himself tho patron of tho 
ItaliaiiB. It was now requisite, perhaps, to recover his ground with his sup- 
portGi*s in tho city ; and for this purpose ho imposed one of his froedmen 
upon tho citizens, as a sou of their favourite Tiberius Gracchus. This in- 
trigue, indeed, seems to hiivo had little success ; Sompronia, the widow of 
Seipio iFmilinmis, mid sister of tho murdered tribunes, veliomontly de- 
nounced it, and tho people laughed at the imposture, if tlioy did not resent 
it. But force, after all, was more familiar to Satuminus than fraud. Wlien 
0. Memnuiis, ono of liis adversaries, was about to be elected consul, he 
caused him to be poniarded in the Forum by tho bandits who surrounded his 
own person.^ But he had now gono too fhr. To save Iiimself he rushed 
into open revolt. lie climbed the Capitol, with his companion Glaucia and 

[1 Aa a rcprcAcntativo of tlio mml c1a<a, Itlmrlaa conststoatly favoatcil the Itnlians ; he vros 
not BO Igiiornnt nor so wavoilng as has gcnoratly been assumed. It was tho rabblo which opposed 
Italian intcic^as.] 

Ills onponcuts, il(;htty or wrongly, nccuect! him of this crime.] 
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The war in the East» wliich had burst out atrchh after Sulla’s death, still dmgged 
on, and the Itoiiiaii men of business in iiarticular, who had laiT'e inlet ests in ^\sia 
Minoi, were clamouring for vigorous measures. In GO n.C., while Poinpey was in 
Cilicia, the Manilian law was carried, giving him command against jMithridatc*^^ 
and wdth it the control of Eomnn provinces and interests in the near 
The work accomplished by Pompey in these regions during the next thirc 
j’^eai’s not only deeply impressed the iiiiagiiiatioii of the Eoman public, l>ut 
exercised an imjjoitant inlluciicc on the coui'se of events during the next lialf 
century. Jis military achievements, the defeat of ^lithri dates and of his son- 
ill-law Tigrancs cannot rank with Cicsai’s conquest of Gaul ; nor was I^oiiipcy 
as skilful ns his 3'oiinger rival in turning liis successes to 2)olitical account at 
home. Hut he cniricd the Homan arms as far as tlic Caucasus and the Euphiatcs 
and even contemplated reaching the Arabian Gulf- He icoiganiscd Itomnn rule 
in and in "Western Pontus, and added S^'ria to the list of Honian 

provincesL The consolidation and extension of the Homan dominion thus cficctcd 
materiallj” altered the situation in the East. TIic last lelics of Scleucid rule 
were swept away, and Home os the suzerain of anterior Asia was brought face 
to face w’ltli tlie comparativclj^ new* cnipirc of Parthia, wdiose kings revived for 
their own benefit the claims of the Scleucids to Ikj the lords of Asia, and to bo 
stjdcd "King of Irings.” A nc%Y chapter 111 the history of Ihc^^c legions was 
opened, and the cfTccts on Homnti politics weie tcarcelj* less noticeable. The 
eastern provinces, “ the pio\'inces bcj'ond the sea," together w'ith the kings, 
princes, and chiefs, great and small, who now' acknowledged the suzeiaintj' of 
Home, became an important factor in the calculations of aspirants to political 
pow'er. It became possible to pit the East, w'ith its seaports and ships its lioree- 
men and archera, and its w'cnlth, against the "West, and it was on the East that 
Pompej' iii*st, and after him Brutus and Cassius, and,riiialh', ^lark Antony*, lelicd. 

In the spnng of 62 Poiapcj' left Asia, and, liavelliiig in the Ieisiiicl3' btatc 
which lie loved, reached Italj'- in the late autuinn of that year, 011I3' to realise for 
the third time the incompatibility’ between the great jiosition he lind held and 
the conditions of political life in Home. For six ycais he had been the virtual 
ruler of one-half of the empire ; he had disposed of vast forees by* laud and sen. 
He had put dow'u and set up kings, annexed iiroviuces, founded cities, and given 
law's to the provincials of Asia Minor. Evei^'wlieic he liad been hailed as a king 
and a god, altars had smoked and temples had been raised in his honour. It is 
to his credit that be seems to have Iiarboured 110 tliought of abusing this position, 
or of turning the aims of his legions against Home. The foais entertained in 
the city on this head w'cie at once allay*ed, when on landing at Bxindisi he 
dLsbanded his army. Even tl)c splendour of the triumph wdiicli he celebrated in 
September G 1 serv'ed only* to accentuate the contrast bctw'cen the great nc&s of 
the position lie had held and the private station to which he now* descended. 
Kor did it help to ease his nervous sense of his own dignity* that ho had still to 
obtain a formal ratification of his acts in tlic East, and some pro\'i8ion of land 
and money* for his discharged soldiers. Pompey* found himself obliged to tuin 
for aid to the politicians/and it is clear fioin Cicero’s letters that he w'as at some 
loss to know m what quarter he w'oiild find the most useful allies. 

For during his absence many* things had happened. Foremost among them 
was the rise to a place in the front rank of Cains Julius Ciosar. Caesar’s 
hereditary* claims to the leadcTshnj of the iiopular jiarty*. as the nephew of 
Manus and the son-in-law* of Ciniia, had been slreiigthcncd by* iiis own daring, 
ability*, and clextenty*. IIis liigh biilh. Ins splendid gifts, and his pcraoiial 
charm already dazzled and delighted his contemporaries, while his evident 
ambition was beginning to remind the more conservative of Sulla’s prophecy 
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feeling, %Yhich \r0 mny well believe, Marius was deeply interested in prevent- 
ing any demagogue from attaining a monarchical ascendency superior to ]]i6 
own. 


CIiAIMS OP THE IiATINS AKD ITAUAKS TO THE CIVITAS 

The citizen of Home, in complete possession of that illustrious title, com- 
bined the enjoyment of two ol^es of rights, civil and political. The civil 
law regulated the forms and effects of marriage, the exercise of paternal 
nuthority, the holding of property, the capacity of willing and inheriting ; it 
secured, farther, the inyiolabilify of the citizen’s person. The political law, 
on the other hand, gave the right of suffrage in me election of magistrates, 
and in voting upon projects of law ; it oomerred eligibility to public office 5 
it permitted initiation in certain religious rites, and, finally, it conceded the 
honour and advantage of military service in the legions. The combination 
of these rights and capacities constituted the complete title to the Roman 
franchise. It was sometimes thus conferred upon individuals, in reward for 
special services ; in a few oases the inhabitonts of a favoured city were 
invested witli it in the mass. 

The admission, however, of a foreign city, in alliance with the republic, 
to the full right of citizenship, required it, in tlie first place, to renounce its 
own ancient institutions. The favoured community adopted at once the 
civil law of Rome, and organised itself internally upon the Roman model, 
with an assembly of the people, a curia, representing tiie senate, and superior 
elective magistrates, generally two in number, corresponding with the con- 
suls. A city thus constituted took the name of a mumcipmm, that is, an 
office-bearing community. The inhabitants, when they presented themselves 
in Romo, might exercise the right of suffrage there, and were rendered capa- 
ble of filling any of its magistracies. 

It seems, however, that the potty states of Italy, attached to their own 
domestic institutions, were frequentij unwilling to sacrifice them for these 
advantages, and rejected the concession of political rights, contenting them- 
selves with tlie acquisition of the civil ; which, while they placed them upon 
a footing of equality witli the inhabitants of the city in respect to marriage, 
family autlionty, property, and person, did not require the surrender of their 
own political customs. Rome herself was not unwilling to recognise this 
distinction, and was wont to dispense the favour of her franchise with 
affected coyness, conferring her civil rights upon various states in succes- 
sion, but reserving her political franchise ns a special boon for the most 
meritorious. 

Thus were formed within the bosom of the ^*eat Roman Empire various 
classes of communities, of different grades of civil and political condition ; 
but every one among tliem, which acquired any portion of Roman rights, 
obtained the common designation of a munioipium. Each municipium re- 
tained entire authority over everything relating to (1) the exercise of its 
religion ; (2) the administration of its local finances, the election of its magis- 
trates, the maintenance of its edifices and public works ; (8} its internal 
police. Tile regulation of these matters appertained generally to the curies 
or governing bodies, sometimes to the mass of the people. Accordingly, the 
mu7iteipesj or citizens of such a community, possessed, as Cicero proclaims, 
two countries, the one natural, the other political the one actual, the other 
privilegial. Thus, he continues, we regard as our fatherland both the spot 
where wo were born, and that which has adopted us ; but that one of the 
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tribune and the support of Pompey, the senate’s arrangement jwas set aside, and 
by the Vatinian law Csesar was given Cisalpine Gaul and Hl^Ticum for five yearn, 
while the senate, making the best of a hard necessity, added Transalpine Gaul 
as welL On his side Ctesar secured the ratification of Pompey's acts in Asia, 
and carried ivith a high hand an agrarian law for the allotment of lands. Cicero 
realised to the full the completeness of hie defeat, and foresaw correctly that 
the attack on himself would -not be long dela 3 "ed, P. Olodius, a prot6g6 of 
Coisar, had been elected tribune for 58. In the absence of his patron, who had 
hurried to his pro'^’ince, and encouraged by Pompej'^s political incapacitj”, he 
played the master in Rome. Cicero was driven into exile as the author of the 
summarj' execution of the Catiliuaiians ; of the other short-lived Clodian laws 
for restricting the censor's right of censure, for restoring the political clubs, and 
improving the status of freedmen, little need be said. It is noteworthy, however, 
as showing how firmly the precedent was established, that Clodius took care to 
reward the consuls of 58 for their support by assigning to them two important 
provinces, Macedonia and Syria. 

With the end of Clodius’s tribunate came the inevitable reaction. ' Alarmed 
at Clodius's excesses, and nervously' anxious to escape firom his undignified 
inactivity in Rome, Pompey bestirred himself and procured Cicero’s recall from 
exile. There is no reason to doubt that the welcome which greeted Cicero on 
liis return was genuine, and his hopes that the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment, as he understood it, was in the ascendant, were confirmed by' the acquittal 
of Sestius in 57- But neither in Pompej’’, who now as alwaj’S desired onlj' a 
command, nor in a senate distracted by confiicting ambitions and interests, nor 
even among the men of business, could he find stable support for his policy. In 
56 the celebrated conference at Luca dashed his hopes to the ground. The 
coalition regained its complete control of afiaixs ; Ceesar’s command was pro- 
longed for a second term of five years, while Pompey was given Spain, and 
Crassus Syria for the same period- The "domination of individuals” over 
the republic seemed complete, and Cicero realised that resistance was vain. 
His remaining hope seems to hai'e been that even now Pompey, who showed 
no eagerness to take up his Spanish command, might be retained as the defender 
of constitutional government even at the price of according liim some dignified 
and extraordinary position of primacy. And in fact the course of ei'ents seemed, 
in the view of others besides Cicero, to favour this solution of the problem. 
The death in 54 of Julia, Pompe 3 ''’s wife and Caesar’s daughter, and the defeat 
and death in 53 of Crassus at Carrhie, materially altered the outlook. Caesar’s 
command was nearing its close, and if Pompey could be detached from Caesar all 
might yet go well. Affairs in Rome, too, seemed to encourage the idea, by forcing 
upon Pompey the dignified r61e of " saviour of society,” a part w’hich flattered his 
vanity without wounding his political conscience. The widespread corruption, 
the dailj' scenes of violence, the general lawlessness which disgraced the citj-, 
filled all respectable citizens with alarm. The ordinary magistrates ivere power- 
less, and nothing but the continued presence of Pompey near Rome gave any 
confidence. Rumours were rife that he would be made dictator, and in the end 
he was elected sole consul for the year 52 B.C., retaining at the same time his 
Spanish command 

It is not likel}' that Pompey had any deliberate intention of forcing on a 
rupture with Csesar, and he is said to have scouted the suggestion that Caesar 
would venture to have recourse to aims It is probable also that Caesar's 
opponents m tlic senate underrated Csesar’s ability and influence, and shared 
Pompe 3’'6 belief in his own iiupregnable position. Pompey w’as still in the eyes 
of the Roman public the invincible captain, and his exploits impressed the 
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the city iteclf, so it allowed tlio name and rights of Latiuin to he claimed by 
more distant foreigners. These foreign Latins, under the name of New 
Latins, became, in process of time, a distinct class of citizens, a special sub- 
division of the second rank of tho republic’s favoured children. 

Among the allies of the republic, the Italians ocoupied a rank nest to the 
Latins. The name of Italy^ was confined at this period to the peninsula, 
extending from the rivers Isere and Hubicon on the north to the promontories 
of Ehogiixm and lapygia. The Etruscans, the Umbrians, the Samnites, tlie 
Maxsinns, the Greek communities of Campania and Apulia, in submitting to 
the Eouinn arms, had generally made treaties with the republic, but had failed 
to secure for themselves tlie advantageous terms extorted by the Latins in 
the period of her greater weakness or moderation. Yet in transferring their 
swords to tlie service of their conquerors, they had merited on many a battle- 
field tho amelioration of their political lot. Accordingly the Italians were 
allowed, for the most part, to preserve their domestic independence, their 
laws, magistracies, and tribunals, while they wore forbidden to form politioal 
alliances among one another ; and, though fi'ce in outward appearance, they 
received tlie commands of Home, which claimed to decide npon their mutual 
disputes. Together with domestic liberty they enjoyed, like tlie Latins, 
immunity from personal and territorial tribute, and shared with them the 
same guarantees for the acquisition and enjoyment of property. The chief 
point in 'which the Italian was inferior to the Latin was his not possessing 
the same oapaoity of becoming a Homan. In the natural order of things, it 
'was requisite for the Italian to pass through the stage of Latinitas^ or LcAiur)^ 
to obtain Koinan eivitas; nevertheless the privileges peculiarly his own were 
justly regarded as a boon in comparison with mere provinciality ; for even 
within tho barrier of the Alps the Gauls and Ligurians hardly escaped the 
character of enemies of Uie republic, and were subjected to militaiy control 
and tho severest exactions under the plenary authority of imperators and 
proconsuls. Accordingly these pri'rileges became an object of desire to the 
loss fortunate subjects of tho empire, and, as in Hie case of the jus Latiij so 
also the jus JRaltcitm beoamo extended, iu many instances, to individuals and 
communities beyond the limits of Italy. 

The development of this political orgfanisntion, logical and methodical as 
it appears, was in fact the result of no ‘tdieorotical legislation, but the gradual 
and almost fortuitous effect of a series of revolutions. Up to the moment of 
its complete accomplishment, even tlie wisest of the Boman statesmen neither 
counselled nor foresaw” it. But thereupon Italy presented, under the suprem- 
acy of tho metropolitan city, a hierarchy of conimvmities, of which one was 
already' completely Homan ; tho others more or less nearly prepared to beoome 
so ; the whole machine, in all its parts and subordinations, seemed to gravi- 
tate with a slow and regular movement towards the central point — the 
franchise of the republio* But this movement was arrested by doniestio 
jealousies and selfish prejudices. The same spirit of isolation and monopoly 
which had striven, in the time of the kings, to shut the gates of the city 
against tho Latins and Ktmscans, whioh had conceded so slowly and reluc- 
tantly the inferior grades of privilege to the Italians themselves, still arrayed 
itself against the natural tendency of the principle of assimilation. The 
jealousy of tho Homan commons was blind and ignorant; that of the nobles, 
'vvlio came forward to marshal and direct it, was more consciously selfish and 
interested. All classes, 'with few and honourable exceptions of individual 
statesmen, wished to hinder, ns far ns they could, the Latins from becoming 
Homans, the Italians from becoming Latins. 
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lost ; and next morning lie gave orders to assault the walls. - He addressed 
his soldiers and assured them of success ; Neptune, he said, had appeared to 
in a dream, and promised to fight with the Romans. The men advanced 
gallantly to the escalade, confident in their young general. But the walls 
were liigh and strong ; tlie garrison made a stout defence ; and before noon 
Scipio called off his soldiers. But he did not give up his enterprise. In the 
afternoon, he was informed, the water in the lagoon would be very low, in 
consequence of a fall in the tide assisted hy a strong wdnd. He therefore 
picked out five hundred men, who were ordered to take a number of scaling- 
ladders and dash through the water so as to mount the walls unobserved, 

while the main body of the army made a feigned 
attack by the neck of land. Thus Neptune would 
fulfil his promise. 

The device succeeded completely. The garrison 
had retired to their noonda3'^'s sleep, and wliile they 
were hurrying to repel the feigned attack, the’ five 
hundred got into the toum unopposed, and rushing 
to the main entrance threw open the gates. Scipio, 
udth a chosen detachment, pushed on to the citadel, 
into which the garrison had fled ; and the com- 
mandant surrendered at discretion. All pillaging 
and slaughter were now stopped; and at the close of 
the day the young general found himself master of 
this important city, with a very large treasure and 
an immense supply of stores. 

The Carthaginian rule was no longer beloved in 
Spain, and Scipio turned this disposition to his ovm 
advantage with admirable dexterity. He set free all 
the hostages retained by the Carthaginians, ns well as 
all of Spanish blood who had been taken prisoners in 
the city. Among these hostages was the wife of 
Mandonius, brother of Indibilis, a powerful chief 
who had formerly been the friend of Carthage, and 
the daughters of Indibilis himself. He sent them 
home with as much care as if they had been his own 
kinswomen, although Indibilis and Mandonius had 
been actively engaged against bis unfortunate father 
A Romak Genbrai. 5 ind uncle. Then the soldiers brouglit him a 

(From B Btntiie) beautiful girl, whom they had reserved as a special 

gift for their youthful commander. But Scipio 
observing her tears, inquired into her condition ; and finding she was the l3e- 
trothed of Allucius, a young Celtiberian chief, he sent for the youth, and 
restored his bride unharmed, without ransom or condition. This generous 
conduct was not without its reward. The Spaniards, quick in feeling and 
romantic in disposition, regarded the young conqueror as a hero sent to deliver 
them from the yoke of Carthage. His noble bearing, his personal beaut^’^, 
confirmed the favourable impressions caused by his conduct to the hostages ; 
and when lie advanced next 3’'ear into Celtiberia, he was welcomed by Indibilis 
and IMandonius at the head of their vassals. Soon after, a deputation of 
Spaniards came to him with entreaties to become their Idng. But Scipio 
courteously declined the offer, informing them that he was but the general of 
the Roman people, in whose ears the name of Idng was a byword and a 
reproach. 
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Tibcrhiij^, oil tlic lUilions found Uicmsdvcs united by the some pressing 
interest., imd they hod no other alternative than cither to defeat the passing 
of these laws by combining 'irilli the faction opposed to tliem in Homo itself, 
or, b3' obtaining tbo rights of the cit^s to acquiro a legal title to share ^vilb tbo 
actual citizons. ^ Thc^* hesitated and balanced as to their course ; but upon 
the whole the wish to obtain Iloinnn pri^dleges and Homan exemptions, to 
escape the tj'rannj' of Roman magistrates and enjoj- the fruits of Homan 
conquest, combined with the Icgltiniatc ambition of their soldiers and states- 
men to enter \ipon the noble field of Homnii cmplo^micnls, dctcniiincd them 
to i>ress their claims to admission* For a hundred and fiftj’ years the various 
races inhabiting the i)cninBula, distinct ns they were in origin and language, 
had been arra^'ed together imdcr tho sniuo discipline and a common 3'okc. 
The Homans hud unconsciously formed their subjects into one nation, and 
the time u'as arrived when a common sentiment could arm the whole mighty 
mass in a combination against them. Ital}" had at last become a cry and a 
sentiment not less pcrwerlul than Homo herself* 

Tlic senate and the nobles, wdio rotnined tho national feelings in all their 
strength, girded themselves to resist tho threatened innovation ; hut in the 
iimo of tho Gracchi, tho mass of tho commons was nlroad3* adulterated hy 
foreigji adinixtUTcs, and felt far less keenly tho old prejudices of race and 
ooimtr3’. Accordingly, when tlicir favourite leaders, overlooking cver3* 
ulterior consequence rather 'than jtistly estimating them, called the Latins 
and Italians to tlielr standards, the Roman populace were casil3' persuaded 
to admit them to a share in tlicir own struggle, and pledged themselves to 
advance together tho respective interests of both. Tho allies themselves, 
under the able direction of tlie Gracchi, turned nil their indignation against 
the aristoornoy of tho city, which they sought to make their own. They 
ascribed to the peculiar constitution of Home the jealous and selfish opposi- 
tion they encountered, and denounced republican government itself, on 
account of jirejudices incident, in fact, to aU conquering races, hlonarchy 
indeed, it 11103’* allowed, is generally more favourable tlinu nristocraoy to 
the surrender of national prejudices; and tbo Italians acted upon a genuine 
instinct in invoking kingty rule, and, while the tribunes allured them 'u'itli 
the hope of citizenship, seducing the tribunes themselves with tlie prospect 
of the regal diadem. It was said that Saturninus was actually saluted 
lung b3*‘ his seditious followers ; and nothing, perhaps, but the deep impres- 
sion, so sedulousl3' fostered b3’' the nobles, of the traditional t3^rann3' of the 
Tarquins, prevented tlio Homan commons from joining generally in tho 
same or3^ But the title of king was destined still to remain the popular 
bugbear for nian3*^ centuries; and no man had 3'et arisen with genius to 
disguise a monarchy under tlie repubHcan names of dictator or imperator. 

The nobles attacked the tribunes with brute violence ; the Homan com- 
mons and the Italian confederates they managed b3'* craft and intrigue* At 
one time tho3' souglit to sow dissension between them, at another to outbid 
tlieir own demagogues in the liberality of their offers, which they took care 
never io fulfil. The3' debauched the populace b3’* largesses and amusements, 
and detached tliem from the cause of tiie allies. Alarmed at the progress 
^larius had made in opening tho franohise to his Italian veterans, they con- 
trived, at Inst, to thmw a cloud over the brilliancy of liis reputation, and 
availing themselves of the venal voices of the tribes, to recall Metcllus from 
banishment and consummate another aristocratic reaction. In tlio insolence 
of their 1 rinraph the3’ enjoined the consuls of the year 95 to expel from tlic 
oit3^ all the Italians who had domiciled themselves within the walls; and 
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proconsulate and the army stood out as the two cfTeotive institutions in the 
empire. Nor, ns Cicero mournfully confesses, could the old constitution appi'al 
udth much chance of success to the patriotism of any class. The Ilnlicans were 
indifferent, the men of business scarcely less so, \vliilc the senatorial nobility, 
though they resented the indi'vddual predominance of any one citizen, valued the 
republic only in so far as it ministered to tlicir own class interests and ambitions 
That there were some genuine republicans of the type of Cicero or Cato is 
undeniable, but the cndl war which broke out in 49 was not so much n conflict 
between Csesar and the republic, as between Crcsar and Pompey, — a struggle for 
primacy between two rivals, equally anxious, ns Cicero confesses, to rule, and 
equally indifferent to the constitutional princiijles which Cicero held dear. 
** Nunquam nisi de principatu quacsitum" (Tacitus, Jfist. 2, 38). 

Cicero’s letters during the first year of the war suppl}’' abundant proof of the 
blind belief generally felt in Poinpey’s invincilulity, and of the extent to W'liich 
even experienced statesmen underrated Caesar's ability and misconceived liis 
aims. That he was able to withdraw himself and his best legions from the 
'' Ifew Gaul" without provoking an instant rising among the high-spirited clnn.s, 
which had so recently been in arms against him, proved that he was more than 
a successful soldier. Cisalpine Gaul, it was now realised, provided its proconsiil 
with a recruiting ground, and a base of operations so dangerously near to Italy, 
udth its increasingly unwarlike population and defenceless towns, that it was 
no wonder that Augustus closed the existence of the x^rovince and incorporated 
it Tidth Italy. Csesar’s promptitude of movement astounded Cicero, ivliilc his 
moderation and clemency came as a most pleasant surprise lo the respectable 
classes who had accustomed themselves to see in Ciesar only a reckless dema- 
gogue of the Gatilinarian type. On the other hand, the great Poinpey was 
actually in flight, with his train of magistrates and senators, to Brindisi first of 
all, and then across the sea to Epirus, intending, it was said, to rally round 
him all the forces of the East, to collect a fleet, and to starve Italy into sub- 
mission. I’ompey's abandonment of Italy was a strategical necessity, since ho 
had no troops in the peninsula which could stand for a moment against Cmsar’s 
legions ; but it shocked public opinion, and encouraged the feeling wliich Cicero 
declares to have spread through a world eagerly on the watch for omens, that 
Pompey’s cause was lost. To Cnesar it brought two advantages, the possession 
of Rome, and with Rome of the scat of government and the machinery of 
administration, and in addition the position of a defender and not an invader 
of Italy. 

Of the course of the ci\il war only a brief outline can bo given here. 
Pompey’s retreat to Epirus left Giesar “ master of Italy," as one of his legates 
described him. He resolved next to secure the western provinces before 
advancing eastward against Pompey. Gaul was alreadj- his, irith the exception 
of Massilia, which in an eidl hour for herself declared for Pompey- But the two 
Spains were Pompey's provinces, held for him by capable legates, and to secure 
these provinces was essential. By the end of the autumn of 49 the work was 
done. Airanius and Fetreius were crushed in hither Spain, and their defeat 
was followed by the surrender of* the further province. On his way back Cscsar 
received the submission of Massilia. Early in January 48 I5.c. he crossed the 
Adriatic to meet Pompey. The decisive battle of Pliarsaliis, fought, like those 
at Philippi and Actium, in the border-land between East and West, was followed 
by the flight and death of Pompey, and by the submission of man}" of his leading 
adherents. The so-called Alexandrine war, and the campaign against Pharnaces 
in Asia Minor, which occupied Caesar until late in 47 u.c., put an end to armed 
resistance in that quaiter. It is possible, however, that this experience of the 
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Cato, so ran the story, frowardly retused • he was offered plaj^hings and 
sweetnieats ; still he refused. At last the X^Iai'sian, piqued at h^ obstinacy, 
held him from tlie wndow by the leg, and a^in demanded his assent, 
threatening to cast him headlong unless he yielded. But caresses and 
menaces were equally fruitless, and the hlarsian sighed to think of the 
resistance lie must expect to encounter from the men, if a mere ohild could 
display such dogged inflexibility. 

Dnring the process of tlie tribune’s intrigues, the indisposition of both 
the senate and the laiiehts to his measures became more strongly maiked ; 
and notwithstanding the adherence of some of tlie principal nobles, ho was 
compelled to draw closer tlie bands 
of alliance between himself and tlie 
Italians. The impatience of his 
foreign hssoointes was not easily 
restrained, and lie was obliged him- 
self to denounoe a plot they formed 
for murdering the consuls at the 
great festival of the Latin ferine* 

But his influence waxed more and 
more powerful with tliom, and the 
oath they took to promote the com- 
mon interests of the confederacy 
expressed their entire dei'otion to 
the person of their generous leader. 

They sivore that tlioy would Imve 
no other friends than his friends, 
that they would count his foes their 
foes, that they would spare noth- 
ing, neither their parents, nor their 
cliil^Gii, nor their own lives, for 
his advantage together witli that 
of the common cause. *‘If I be- 
come a Roman citizen,” the oath 
continued, “I will esteem Rome my 
country and Drusus my benefac- 
tor.” The senate Iioartf with indignation of the progress of these intrigues, 
at the moment when it was called upon to ratify by a vote the proposm for 
conferring the franchise upon its mutinous subjects. It was informed that 
Pompaidius Silo, tbc cliiof of the ^larsians, was mnrolilug at the head of ten 
thousand men, aloug by-roads and with arms concealed, toivaixls the city, to 
intimidate the nobles. A force was despatched to intercept his progress, 
and a parley ensued, in whicli the leader of the Romans assured his adver- 
sary that the senate was actually prepared to concede the boon required- 

For the moment blows wex-e averted ; but in the ouiia tlie discussion was 
still animated and the decision dubious. The classes opposed to the conces- 
rion had gained some of the Italians to tlieir side, and with the support of 
the Umbrians and Etruscans, alarmed at the projected foundation of now 
colonics in their territories, ventured still to withliold the concession. When 
the day for voting arrived, the consul hlarcius Philippus attempted to break 
np the meeting. One of the tribune’s oificcrs seized and throttled liim till 
tiie blood sprang from his mouth and e^-es. The cit}' was now^ thi'own into 
ft stale of llie fiercest excitement. Tribunes were arrayed against tiibunes, 
nobles against nobles, Romans against Romans, Italians against Italians. 
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as it were " first aid ” to the -wounded state, that our difficulties begin. ^ As 
regards the economic evils from which Italy and in a less degree the pro\'ince3 
um-e suffering, the most serious of them were not to be cured by legislation. 
They needed what the victory at Actium and the long principato of Augustus 
gave them, settled peace, a firm and equitable rule, improved uieaus of 
communication, new markets for commerce, and new openings for industry. 
Caesar's allotments of land do not seem to have been more successful thau those 
of the Gracchi, and his revised scheme of corn disti*ibution in Home left the 
populace of the city unaltered in character. More permanent results followed 
from his schemes of foreign colonisation ; for though it ma3' be doubted whether 
eveq in Giesar’s day Italj' was not suffering from under- rather than from over- 
population, and not therefore in need of facilities for emigration, it is certain that 
the colonies at Carthage and Corinth started those ancient homes of commerce 
on a new era of prosperit}'-, while the settlements of veterans in southern Gaul 
and Spain at least accelerated the spread of Latin civilisation in these provinces 
The economic problems, however, were not tlie only, nor were thejr the most 
pressing ones. What in future was to be the shape and structure of the Homan 
state, and how .was the government to be carried on? Cresar was under no 
illusion as to the failure of the ancient institutions. The old civic constitution, 
with its council of elders, its annual magistrates, and its primarj’ assembly' of 
citizens, had broken down in the first dut^" of all governments, the maintenance 
of public order and security at home and abroad. Heither government the 
senate, nor government by the people in assembly", bad proved equal to the task. 
Even more unsatisfactoiy was the time-honoured method, inherited from the 
daj's of small city states, of entrusting the executive authoritj* to a numerous 
and constantlj’ changing body of officials among whom there was no scientific 
division of labour, no s^’stem of subordination, no security for concerted action, 
or a continuous policy. The first requisite was some centralisation of the 
executive authorit}% such as would secure a vigorous and efficient administration. 
Even Cicero had brought himself in 51 to realise the necessity for a single 
" moderator ” or " gubernator reipnblicre." Such an authority Ciesar wielded as 
the prize of victory in war, but how w'as it to be made permanent, given a 
constitutional title and character, and harmonised as far as might be with 
established traditions and institutions ? 

But efficient administration, if it was the first, was not the only requisite. 
The whole political system needed some broader basis than that provided b^' the 
narrow limits of the city state. The senate, as Cicero again confessed, ought 
to be something more than a group of nobles. Even more out of harmony with 
the times was the popular assembly, which since the enfranchisement of the 
ItaUans had lost all claim to represent the entire Roman citizen bod 3 % Among 
the moss of the citizen population of Italy the names of senate and assembly* 
excited no enthusiasm and inspired no confidence. An CA-en grai'er problem 
was the relation of the Roman state to its nominal allies, the provincials. The 
Italian aRies had forced their way at the point of the sword within the Roman 
pale. 'V\'’ere the pro-vincials to be admitted also ? And if not, how was it possible 
to inspire them with any sentiment of loj^al attachment to Romo ? The old 
close corporate life, the homogeneity of habits and beliefs, the intense civic 
patriotism which had been the strength and pride of early Rome as of the small 
Greek city states, had disappeared. "What in future was to be the basis and the 
bond of union ? These problems were not to be solved in a moment, and it is 
necessary to be cautious in estimating Oiesar’s attitude toward them. That 
Ciesar while he ruled did so efficiently and with a high hand is certain. The 
proAunces and the legions were goA'erued and commanded onlybj’^ his own officers. 
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120,000 warriors. Supposing, tiierefore, the proportions to remain the same 
at the later period, the allies alone who still remained to the republic may 
have balanced in numbers three-fifths of the whole force opposed to her. 
At tlie same tinle the census of Home herself gave a total of at least four 
hundred thousand wariiors; and she could draw vast numbers of auxiliaries 
from her provinces and dependencies beyond the limits of Italy. The forces, 
therefore, of Rome trebled or quadrupled those of her adversaries* She 
occupied, moreover, the chief places of strengtli throughout tlieir territories, 
securely fortided against sudden attacks, and communicating with one another 
and tljo capital by the great military roads. But from this formidable enu- 
meration of her resources great deductions have on the other hand to be 
made. It was necessary’’ to maintain powerful garrisons at every point of 
her vast empire. Grreece and Spain, Asia and Africa, drew off her life-blood 
from the heart to the extremities. The disposition of her allies was doubt- 
ful and precarious ; her own citizens were capricious, and might easily be 
seduced by the arts of the demagogues, while her internal dissensions had 
made her suspicious of many of her ablest statesmen. The mass of the com- 
mons of Rome took no vital interest in tlie political question for which the 
Italians contended, and served in the legions with no other feding than that 
of mercenaries. 


THE BOOIAL WAB 

The Social or Marsio War commenced in the year 90. The republic was 
taken by sinprise, while her adversaries had already completed their prepa- 
mtions and hastened to assume the offeneive. The Italian consuls, the Mar- 
sian Poropmdius and Papius Mutilus, a Samnite, commanded two different 
branches of tlie confederacy — tlie one acting in the north between the Adri- 
atic and the frontiers of Etrurin, ■whence he sought to penetrate by the 
valley of the Tiber to Rome ; the other directing mmself against Campania 
.and Latium on the south. Wliilo such was the disposition of their principal 
armies, various detachments, led hy Judacilius, Lainponius, Afranius, Pree- 
senteius, Vettius Scato, Marius Egnatius, Hoiius Asiniua, and others, were 
charged with the reduction of tlie strong places occupied by tbe Romans in 
the licnrt of their own country. The whole confederacy was in a moment 
in arms, and the hnal embassy which it despatched to Rome announced the 
defection, of three-fourths of Italy. The senate boldly refused to listen to 
demands extorted by the sword, and required the alhes to lay down their 
arms before presuming to asic a favour. The consuls summoned the cutizena 
to their standords, and while Alba in the country of the Marsians, iSsernia 
in Samnium, and Pinna in the Vcstinian territory, kept the confederates in 
clicck, they drafted a hundred thousand men into the legions, and went forth 
to confront the enemy. Lucius Julius Cmsar undertook the defence of Cam- 
pania, Publius Rutilius placed himself on the lino of the Liris and Tolenus, 
which ooYor Romo in tho direction of the Marsians and Pelignians. Per- 
pernn, with a smaller dctaoliment, maintained the communications between 
the consular armies, and guarded tho approach to Lniium through tho frontier 
of tho Volscinns. The great Marius himself, of whose fidelity the senate 
might entertain suspicion, was entrusted with a small force on the flanks of 
Rutilius, wliilo Cospio and Pompeius, Sulpicius and Grassus were directed to 
harass the operation of tho enemy by making incursions within their terri- 
tories, and menacing their armies in tho rear. A considerable reserve was 
kept at tlie same time in Rome itself, and the gates and walls duly repaired 
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turbed and distressed Cicero, but his conduct during the last year and a half of his 
life gave rise to an uneasy feeling that he contemplated something even more alien 
‘ to Roman traditions than a ** domination ” of the Sullan type, or even a tyranny 
on the Greek pattern. The stress which he laid on his descent from Venus 
Genetrix, to whom he dedicated a temple in Rome, the extravagant honour^ 
(" ampliora humano fastigio which he accepted, his affectation of an almost 
regal splendour in his dress, his reception of the senate, seated as if he were 
a king, wounded Roman feelings. The alarm was deepened by the proposal that 
for the purposes of the projected Parthian war he should be allowed to use the 
style and title of /Batrt^evs” Men remembered his association with Cleopatra ; 
it was hinted that his son by her, Csesarion, was destined to be his heir, and 
even that the seat of empire was to be removed from Rome to Alexandria. 
There was talk also of his desire to rn'al Alexander the Great, and schemes of 
world-wide conquest were attributed to him. How much truth there was in all 
this cannot now be determined, but the suspicions added fresh fuel to the resent- 
ment of au aristocracy w'hose political ascendency Caesar had destroyed, and 
hastened the final catastrophe. 

From the republican point of view Csesar's murder was, as Cicero confesses, 
a blunder, though a noble one. Its most permanent effects are seen in the 
policy of Augustus. To reconcile a proud nobility to the loss of their political 
supremacy, or philosophic republicans to the rule of one man, were tasks requir- 
ing time and patience, and the reconciliation was not effected in the lifetime of 
Augustas. But from the first Augustus took elaborate pains to make it clear 
that he was in his sympathies and ideals Roman and Italian to the core, and 
that he was as much opposed to the dreams of a half-Eastem monarchy and a 
cosmopolitan empire attributed to Julius, os to the parody of them enacted 
by Antony and Cleopatra. 

The tragic murder which abruptly arrested a career of dazzling brilliancy, 
the divine vengeance which overtook the murderers, and tlie years of chaos and 
conflict which intervened between the famous ides of March and the victory at 
Actium, combined to give Julius his peculiar place in tradition. Julius is not 
the founder of the political system under which Tacitus li^^ed and wrote. He 
stands apart, like the mythical and eponymous ancestor, seated among the gods, 
and himself a god, once, at least, in the language of the Asiatics a god made 
manifest, and the son, not of Venus and an earthly father, but of 

Ares and Aphrodite. Even in Plutarch there is a significant contrast between 
the intensely human Caesar, the brilliant party leader, the darling of Roman 
society, who was at once soldier, statesman, and scholar, and the more than 
human conqueror whose temple stood in the Forum, and whose star was seen in 
the heavens, but of whose actual work on earth few traces remained. 
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carried into the city, and had excited the deepest sensations of distress. The 
senate was compelled to decree that henceforth the dead should he buried 
on the spot where they fell. As in tlie da3'S of the Gallic tumults, all the 
citizens arrayed themselves in arms, and swords were placed in the hands of 
the freedmen, of whom several corps were formed for the defence of the city 
and its environs. In this attitude of ^ave resolution they awaited the ar- 
rival of succours from the provinces. Sicily signalised its fidelity hy the zeal 
with which it furnished the necessaries of war. The Cisalpine Gaul sent ten 
thousand soldiers to the army of Oiesar at Teanum ; and he was further 
reinforced hy numerous bodies of ]Moors and Niiniidians, Enabled now to 
renssmne the offensive he advanced once more to the relief of Acerrre, defeated 
hlutilus with great slaughter, and throw succours into the place. The citi- 
zens were reassured by tliis gleam of victory, and resumed within their walls 
the garb and occupations of peace. 


UABIUS ASSUMES THE COMAIANO 

lYith this victoi:3’’ of Csesar fortune began to turn to the side of the Romans, 
but still with faltering and uncertain steps. After the defeat of Rutilius 
the senate had united his shattered forces with the divisions of Marius and 
Cmpio, but so deep was its jealousy of its veteran general that it combined 
Ills inexperienced colleague in the command with him with equal authority’. 
Cmpio, dazzled by a trifling success, allowed himself to fall into the snares of 
Foinpaedius. The hlarsian, preten^ng to deliver himself up to the republic, 
came udth two young slaves, to personate his own sons, as hostages, with 
ingots of gilt lead to represent gold, and offered to surrender to the Roman 
the arm^^ confided to liim. C?epio put Mmself under his guidance, and was 
led into an ambuscade. Pomprodius galloped to an eminence under pretence 
of reconnoitring, and gave the signal to his troops. The Romans were sur- 
rounded, attacked, and out to pieces, and Ciepio the proconsul with them. 
This disaster, followed b}* the surrender of iEsemia, which had suffered tlie 
extremity' of famine, compelled the senate to transfer to Marius the undivided 
command of all its forces in timt quarter. He commenced his operations 
with tliQ same circumspection which he had manifested in his campaign against 
the Teutones. By the able choice of his positions ho secured the frontier 
against the inroads of tlie victorious IMarsians, whom he refused to encounter 
in the open field with his own beaten and dispirited soldiers. If you are 
so great a general,” exclaimed liis opponent, “why come j^ou not to the 
con^at ? ” “ So powerful and so victorious, why do j^ou not compel me ? ” 
replied hlarius. 

But when the proper moment arrived, the conqueror of the Cimbri knew 
how to profit by it. Ho engaged the enemy- and defeated them with great 
slaughter, including the loss of llerius Asinius, chief of the Marrucinians. 
But the peasant of Aipiuum, the nccomplloe of Saturninus, the man who 
had defied the nobles of Rome, who had armed the proletaries, and enfran- 
chised the Italian veterans, could not fail to cherish sympathy with the 
nations now opposed to him. To Marius at least the war was a civil -uTir, 
and many of his legionaries appear to have entertained a similar feeling. 
When his troops found themselves arranged in front of the forces of Pom- 
piodius. they recognised in the opposite ranim monj' of their own guests and 
kinsmen. They called one another hy their names, and made kindly ges- 
tures with their hands. The two chiefs came forth from the ranks and 
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Chapter XIV. Civilisation at the End of the Period of Conquest 

G Liddell, A History of Rome, etc — W. StOll, Qesehichte der RGmer his sum 
Uniergange der Republik. — A. Esmein, Melanges de Z*7iia/oirc du droit ei du critique , — 
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Roman Public Life. 

Chapter XV. The Gracchi and Their Eeforms 

^ H G- Liddell, A History of Rome. etc. — ^ A. H. Beesly, The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla 

— ** Georoe Long, The Lecline of the Roman Republic, — ' Plutarch, Laves (translated from 
the Greek ^ T. North). — J " WiLnELSi Thne, The History of Rome. — r Appianus Alexandria 
Nus, The History of Appian of Alexandria (translated from the Greek by J. D[ancer]). 

Chapter XVI. The Jugiththtne and Other Wars 

^ H. G Liddell, A History of Rome, etc — « H. W. Stull, Qesehichte der Rdmer his sum 
Uniergange der Repuhlih — “ Sallust (Catus Sallustius Crispus), The Jugurthine War 
(translated from the Latin by J. S. Watson). — ' Wilheui Ihne, The History of Rome . — 
-T Plutarch, Lives (translated from the Greek by T. North). — “ Lucius AKNisus Florus, HpdU 
ome of Roman (translated from the Latin by J. S Watson). — * Titus Lttius, a /le 

History of Rome (translated from the Latin by D. Spilfan» C. Fdmonds, nnd W. A. M'Devittc). 

Chapter XVII. Tub Beoiknino of Civil Strife 

J J. Amf£:re, L* empire romaine d Rome. — ^ Charles Merit ale. The Pall of the Roman 
Republic . — Wilhelm Ibne, The History of Rome . — « Caius Velleius Paterculus, Com- 
pendium of the History of Rome (translated from the Latin by J. S. Watson). 

Chapter XVIIl. Marius and Sulla 

I’Charles Merivale, The Fall of the Roman Republic — ®A- H, Beesly, The Gracchi, 
Marius, and Sulla, — “ Lucius Ann^us Plorus, Epitome of Roman afory (translated from the 
Latin by J- S. Watson). — ^Wilhelm Ibne, The History of Rome. — Valerius Maximus, He 
Faetz^ Dictisgue Memorabilibus Ltbri IX. — ^ Cicero, Orationes {Pro Sex. jRoacto Amerina}. — 

* Theodor Mosimscn, Rdmisehe Geschichte — *T H Dyer, A History of the City of Rome z 
its Structures and its Monuments From its Foundation to End of Middle Ages. — S. 
Zachart^ von Lingenthal, L. Cornelius Sulla genannt der GlUe^liche als Ordner des rSmi- 
schen Freystaates — *E A. Freeman, Cornelius Sulla and the Flavian CcBsars (in Essays, 
Senes II) — Appianus Alexandrinus, 27ie History of Appian of Alexandria (translated 
from the Greek by J. D[ancerJ). — “Orosius, Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VLI. 
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hopes to the ItalinuBf to distract their councils, and to relax the sinews of 
resistance. 

With the QOinmencement of the second year of war (89), the Romans were 
cnublcd to assume the oiTonslYo in ever^ quarter. Gu. Pompeius and Por- 
cius Onto, tho consuls of the year, nssaiied the confederates in the north ; 
Iho one in Picouum, the other on the banks of the lake Fucinns. SuRa and 
Ccosar turned their legions against Mutilus in Campania, while the cities of 
Apulia and Lucauia were attnoked and recovered by officers of inferior note. 
Porcius himself was slain in battle with the klarslans, but his death was speed- 
ily nvonged by his coUonguc. Judneilius, who commanded in Asculum, un- 
able to repel his besiegers, constructed n pyre in the principal temple of the 
place, and laid his couch on the summit. He then caused a repast to be 
served, took poison, and applied tho torch. Tho Romans entered the unde- 
fended w'Us, massacred tho inluihUants, mid reduced the city to ashes. 

Asculum was iho bulwark of the Italian confederacy in the north, and 
its full opened tho heart of their territories to the Romans. Another great 
defeat, \Nith the loss of Vettius Scato, criisliod the spirit of the Marsians, 
the I’cIigniniKs, and the Marrncininns, who hastened to lay doim their arms. 
PoniXicius, tho victorious general, obtained n triumph, and nmongr the cap- 
tives V ho were led in chains before liis chariot was n child, carried at 
mothers breast, who lived to become a consul at Rome and to gain the hon- 
our of n triumph himself. This was a iiallvo of Asculum, by name Veniidiua, 
who'fc .strange roversc of fortune deserved to become tho theme of public 
admimtlon* Tho laurelled car Avns followed by tho Roman legionaries, and 
umoug them \vc may Bux>poso was a youth, who gained in after times a far 
nobler reputation, Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, who earned under tho 
ims]>iccs of Pompeius his fli'sl and only stipend, 

in tho sontlu the death of tho late consul Cmsar had thrown upon Sulla 
llie coudncl of the war. Tho cities of Campania fell successively before his 
proAvess and good fortune. Stabiiu ivns overthrown, Iloroulaneum and 
i^ompeii cnxiitulatcd. His iirogrcss wns chocked for n moment by a mutiny 
in a division of his forces, in which his lieutenant, Postumius, lost his life. 
Sulla leoallcd tho men to obedience, and required them to expiate the 
.slaughter of a citizen by torrents of hostile blood. Assured of their ardour 
and doA*otion to his ascendant genius, he led them ugainst the Samnito geii- 
ern), Ciuentins, nnd gained n sanguinary victory under tho walls of I^ola. 
Leaving this imprognnblo fortress behind him, he next entered the territory 
of tho IIirx>ininiw, and sacked their capital, iEculnuum. hIcanAvhilo a Roman 
nillccr, named Cosconius, penetrated into Luennin, nnd defeated Kgnntius by 
treachery. The shattered rciunnnl of the confederate armies, reduced to 
thirl 3 ‘ IhouHand men. Avero cnclo.scd in the defiles of tho Apennines. Pom- 
p.rdiiis, the Inst Mirvivor of tho galhiiil hand of Italian generals, sought to 
(^nvclop the Romans, ns liis last resource, in the flames of a servile insurrec- 
tion. Ho stimmoncd the slaA'cs to rise tliroughout Italy, and put arms into 
their IkuuIh; at the same lime he euntinned to ])ro.ss Milhridntes for suc- 
eoiirsH and his cmis*^arics solicited the subjects ol tho republics in Greece, 
Asia, and Africa. Tlio final struggle of tho exiiiring confederacy’ was not un- 
cheored by’ a gleam of sunshine. Pomynedius gained a victory’, nnd entered 
lioviannin AA’itli tlic iinitutioii of u Roman triumph. But his success aa'ss tnm- 
sieiil. nnd Ins laurelH fjuickly' faded. lie wna slain in the third year of tho 
Avar in an enenniiter ayiUi the pnetor ^IcLclltis, near Tcanum in Apulia (88). 

Nevertheless the exultation of the Romans at tho gradual change in their 
fortunes hud been repressed by' the alarming accounts they* continued to 

If. V. — V. 2 IS 
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the position of Syphfix on the Cnrlliagfliiinn frontier necessarily made liim 
tlie most dangerous enemy of Cai^tliage. It was therefore of the greatest 
importance to secure the friendship of this powerful but unstable chieftain* 
Scipio resolved, with a boldness almost romantic, to pay a visit to the Numid- 
ian capital; and, to show liis confidence in Syphax, ho sailed from New 
Carthago to Africa with two ships only. It happened that Ilusdrubal Cisco, 
wlio had before tliis loft Spain in despair, appeared at the court of Sypbax at 
the self-same time, with the self-same purposes. Both the rivals wore enter- 
tained by the Numidian ; but the winning manners and personal grace of 
Scipio prevailed for the present, and Syphax formed an alliance with the 
Homans. 

When Scipio returned to Spain, he found, tliut his short absence had pro- 
duced a serious change. Three imx>ortaTit cities in the vale of the Biutis, 
llliturgi, Cnstulo, and Astapa, had closed their gates and declared their 
independence. Without delay, ho laid siege to llliturgi. The town was 
taiccn after an ohslinntc defence, and given up to massacre and pillage. 
This dreadful fate of tlieir countrymen produced immediate, but opposite, 
ciTects on Castulo and Astapa. The men of CasLulo, stricken with fear, sur- 
rendered at discretion. Tlic men of Astapa collected all their property into 
a huge funeral pile in tlie market-place, and placed tlicir wives and daughters 
under a guard, who had orders to slay them and fire the pile as soon as the 
gates sliould bo forced- The rest of the citizens fell fighting bravclj^ and 
the Romans were left masters of a licap of ashes. 

Another circumstance showed that the Roman power in Spain rested on 
a precarious tenure. Scipio fell ill at New Cartilage, and a report was spread 
tliat he was dead. Upon this, Indibilis and ^landonius, believed to be liis 
most faithful friends, raised tlie standard of revolt and advanced into Cclti- 
beria. A division of Italian troops, eight thousand strong, stationed upon 
the Sucro, broke into open mutiny, driving away their Roman ofHccirs, and 
choosing two Italians ns their chiefs- The prompt and decisive waj’' in which 
Scipio quelled this dangerous mutiny recalls the conduct of Cliv^o in Bengal 
on a similar occasion. Ho sent messengers to the mutineers, desiring them 
to come to New Carthage and state their grievances ; and ns they approached 
the town, lie ordered the division of tlie army in tliat place to prepare for 
marching against the revolted Spaniards- TJie Italians, therefore, met the 
army leaving New Carthage as thej^ entered it, and fondly deemed that the 
general would now be completely at tlieir merej'. But when tlioy appeared 
next morning before Scipio, they found that thirty*fivc persons, the ring- 
leaders of the mutiny, had been arrested during tlie night ; and the clash of 
arms in the streets leading to the Forum apprised them that the army had 
returned from its jiretended march. Scipio reproved the mutineers wth 
much severity- He ordered the ringleaders for execution, and pardoned the 
rest on their taking the oath of allegiance nnoAV. Indibilis and IVIandonius 
hastened to make full submission. But no sooner had Scipio left Spain, than 
these discontented chiefs again took arms. Indibilis fell in battle ; Mando- 
nius was taken prisoner and put to death. 

It was now apparent that tlie Cartliagininns bad no longer anj* hope of 
recovering tlieir ground in Spain, llnsdrubal Gisco liad returned to Africca. 
Masinissa obtained an interview with Scipio, and renewed his promises of 
friendship. Mago, the last remaining brotlier of Hannibal, after a vain 
attempt to surprise New Cartilage, returned to Gadcs, and found that the 
inhabitants shut their gates against him. He enticed the chief magistrates, 
called suffets (as at Carthage), into a negotiation, and seizing their persons, 
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to present himself in pesrson at the polling-booths ; the distance of his actual 
residence oould not plead against inveterate usage and the sanction of the 
national religion. For the Roman Forum was n holy place, elections and assem- 
blies wore holy ordinances, sauctifiGd by auspices and ritual ceremonies ; the 
devices of modoi-n govornmentSj by which the votes of federal communities 
can bo falcon on the spot, or thoir voices represented by local delegates, were 
inadmissible on the principles of Roman, and indeed generally of nil ancient 
politj^ 

The theory that the same individual could not bo at tbo same time a citizen 
of two stales, and that in accepting the prerogative of Roman clvitas, he 
forfeited the franchise of his native country, might cause many devoted 
patriots to licsUato in accepting the proffered boon. Several cities, especially 
those of Greek origin, to whom the institutions of Hellenic civilisation were 
justly dorr, such ns Nnxdcs, Horaclea, and Futcoli, continued steadfastly to 
reject it. Rrundusium did not nt onco accept if^ but received the Roman 
privilege of immunity from the land tax nt n inter period from Sulla. We 
are nt a lo:«s to nscorlnin the regulations under which the municipal govern- 
ments were conducted, ^Yhero tlio inhabitants were nearly equally divided 
betweeu Romans and Italians. It is probable, however, that the concession 
became speedily nGcci)tcd almost throughout the peninsula. The right of suf- 
frage might bo justlj' disregarded, but citizenship conferred rights of property', 
marriage, and iinmiinit}’- from taxation, which were felt to bo substantial 
benefits. The ixiviolnbilit^' of the person, and CKcniption from ofUcial caprice 
and tj'ninny, were advantages also wliich could not fail to be highly prized. 
From henceforth the admissibility of the provincials to the privileges of the 
r.apital hccame more generally recognised ns n fumlamcntal principle of policy, 
'i'hc hill fraiicliiso was conceded in special instances to various states in Spain, 
Africa, uiid Gaul, and it hccame necessary to declare what nations, h*om thoir 
barbarism and inveterate hostility, ns for instance the Gormans and certain 
Gaulish tribes, should ho formally pronounced ineligible. 

The enrolment of the Italians among her own citizens deserves to bo 
regarded as the gravest stroke of policy' in tbo whole history of the republic. 
In modern times it lias been frequently condemned ns an unqualified error, 
and the general approbation it mot with from the Roman writers may, doubt- 
less, bo ox|diiinod by the fact that the masters of Roman literature were in 
almost every case Italians or provincials thcinsolvcs ; but in fact thoj' require 
no such excuse for the opinions they have so gcnorall}' expressed. Thoj** 
judged correctly in pronouncing the policy of comprehension upon which 
the Topublie now boldly entered, mid from which elic never long departed 
till the wliolc mass of licr subiects were incorporated witli her omi children, 
both just ami salutary. Doubtless it helped in some measure to accelerate 
the destruction of the old national scntiinonls; but these wore already’ mor- 
lallx' stricken, and were destined quickly to perish in the general corrux>tlon 
of Rocicl3'- It reduced the legions more directly' to instruments of their 
genet nVn personal miibitinii ; but the strongest check to that fatal teiidenc}' 
had boon alx'oad}* removed ly Urn enlistments of Marins, ami these the neces- 
flities of the state, as we luive seen, had both justified and approved. <! 




CHAPTER XVIir. MARIUS AND SULLA 

The personal rivalry of her two most fortunate g-enerals becomes now 
the main channel of the history of Rome herself. In the year which closed 
the contest of the republic with her dependent allies (88), Sulla was forty- 
nine years old, Marius about seventy. The former was enjoying the full 
breeze of popularity and renown, while the latter, weaned but not sated 
with accumulated honotirs, was moodily throwing away the advantages he had 
earned in his earlier career. Erom campaign to campaign Sulla, as we have 
seen, had dogged the steps of the elder warrior, always ready to step in and 
seize the opportunities TiAich the other cast rechiessly in his way. Not that 
Marius in his exalted station was even from the first indifferent to this in- 
cipient rivalry. He was deeply jealous of his subordinate. He felt chagrin 
at the contrast presented by their respective birth and origin ; for Sulla, 
though needy in point of fortune, was a scion of the illustrious house of the 
ComelU, and plumed himself on the distiuotion and advantage such a line- 
age conferred. Sulla, moreover, was trained in the accomplishments of 
Hellenic education, which Marius, conscious of his want of them, vainly 
affected to despise. Sulla wrote and spoke Greek 5 his memoirs of his own 
life became the text-book of the Greek historians of Rome, from whom we 
principally derive our acquaintance with him. But this varnish of superior 
culture seems to have failed in softening a rough plebeian nature, Sulla was 
one of many noble Romans who combined with pretensions to literary taste 
the love of gross debauchery, and pleasure in the society of mimes and vul- 
gar jesters. He was a coarse sensualist and by his disregard of the nuptial 
tie offended even the lax morality of his age. His eyes, we are told, were 
of a pure and piercing blue, and their sinister expression was heightened by 
the coarsened of his complexion and a countenance disfigured by pimples 
and blotches, compared by the raillery of the Greeks to a mulberry sprinkled 
witb meal. His manners, except when he unbent in the society of his in- 
feriors, were haughty and morose ; nor is there any act of Mndliness or gen- 
erosity recorded of mm. The nobles who accepted him as their champion 
had no personal liking for him. But selfish and ambitious though he was, 
llie aggrandisement of his party and order was with Sulla a species of fa- 
naticism. He despised the isolated ascendency of a Marius, and aspired to 
rule in Rome at the head of a dominant oligarchy. 

Marius had quitted the camp at the most critical moment of the war, 
and while he buried himself in a distant retreat, Sulla brought the contest 
to a close, having obtained his election to the consulship for the year 88. 
The imminence of a new war with Mithridates had hastened the arrange- 
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raonts for the pcnco, and Sulla was still consul 'when it hccamo necessary to 
select a g’cncnil to command in the £)flsr. For this important service uotli 
his merits and his position gave Sulla the highest claim ; but Marius was 
mortified and jealous, and cursed his own folly in having at such a moment 
withdrawn himself from the public eye. lie returned inij)alientl 3 ^ to Rome, 
and showed himself once more among the young soldiers who trained and 
exercised themselves in the Field of INIars, running, wrestling, and climbing 
poles in rivalr 3 ^ with tlie most vigorous and active among them, to prove 
tliat, though old in years, ho possessed the energy requisite for command. 
But the nobles had no wish to gratify the man they feared and distrusted, 
while they had found one of their own order, on 'whose fidelity they could 
rcl}’’ as implicitly as on his valour. They mooked the clumsy feats of the 
veteran candidate, and persuaded the people to follow their example, and 
send th<^ir old favourite with jeers to his retreat in Campania. 

Tho enterprise demanded a man of tlie maturest powers and the highest 
abilities. Pontus, on tho eastern shores of the Kuxine Sen, tho region from 
which Mithridates derived his title, constituted hut a small part of the 
dominions over which he ruled, llis patrimonial kingdom ho inherited 
from a suoeession of princes of high Persian extraction, and he was himself 
tlio six Hi sovereign of his own name. To the north he had extended his 
sway over tlie tribes of the Oimhric Bosporus ns far as the banks of the 
Boiysthonos or Dnieper, while to the bouUi he had received from his father 
tho 'sovereignty of Phrygia, which the republic had sold for a sum of money. 
Tliis country, indeed, the Romans had again wrested from him at an early 
period of his reign; hut he had taken ad'vantago of their dissensions to 
interfere in the affairs of Cappadocia, to murder, it is said, its sovereign, 
and at last to place upon its tlirone an infant child of his own. The armies 
of jMithrldatcs were recruited from tlie hardy barbarians of the Caucasus and 
the Taurus; but his generals were mostly perhaps of Greek extraction, 
skilled in militaiy science hardly’ less than Hie Romans themselves. ITor 
had he failed to enlist in liis service many able citizens of the republic, for 
the allegiance of the Romans sat but loosely upon them in the provinces, 
and they were easily swayed from their principles by Hie seduoHons of east- 
orn civilisation. His own genius was conspicuous boHi in 'war and peace. 
He was robust in bodily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story 
that ho had fortified his system against poison by the constant use of anti- 
dotes is a more romance which modem science has pronoimced impossible ; 
nor is it much more credible Hiat he oould converse, as has been asserted, 
with the various tribes of 'which his kingdom was composed, in twenty-five 
different languages or dialects. Our accounts of Hie great king of Pontus 
are derived entirely from Roman sources, and vre cannot rely implicitly 
upon tho particular instances of ferocity and perfidy recorded of him. As 
an Oriental, however, it is but too probable that he maintained himself in 
power by the usual arts of oriental conquerors, by tameless fraud and 
remorseless cruelty. 


THE FIRST MITHRTDATIC WAIl 

In the year 92, tho Romans interfered to overturn the appointment Mith- 
xidates had made to the throne of Cappadocia. Mithridates did not venture 
lo resist, but he secretly instigated Tigranes, king of Armenia, to invade the 
country and expel Hio nominee of tho republic. Ariobavzanes fled to Rome, 
and there obtained assurance of support. Sulla, at this time preetor in Cilicia, 
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Syphax in Numidia ; moreover, tlint ho spent his time in pursuits unfit for 
a lloman soldier, frequenting' the schools and g}nnnasia of the Greek cities, 
and wearing a Greek dress ; while his men u'ero daily becoming corrupted 
by licentious living and want of discipline. The senate ventured not to act 
‘on these vague accusations without previous inquiry; and it was therefore 
resolved to send a commission into Sicily to examine into the truth of ike 
charges. The result was highly favourable to the general. It was reported 
that ne was guiltless of the excesses of Plemiiiius, wiio was arrested, and left 
to die in prison ; that his troops, instead of being neglected or undisciplined, 
were in the highest order ; and that arms, engines, and supplies of every Idnrl 
were provided for the invasion of Africa- It was universally resolved that 
Scipio should retain his comni.'ind till he should bring the war to a close. 

The coniidenco which the senate felt in the altered state of affairs is fully 
shown by two decrees passed in this same year. The first x'cspcctcd the 
twelve Latin colonics, which live years before had refused to furnish soldiers. 
At the time, it had been thought prudent to pass over this contumacious con- 
duct. But now they were required to furnish twice their proper contingent 
till the end of the war. They murmured, but submitted. Tho other decree 
was moved b3'’ Ljcvinus for the ropaj'ment of the patriotic loan advanced 
during his consulship in the year 210 n.c. It was appnient, therefore, that 
tho battle of the jMetaurus, backed b3'' tho great successes of Scipio in Sx)ain, 
had raised the republic above all fear of disaffection in her colnnius, or of 
bankruptcy at home. Other signs of confidence appear. A huge stone, 
supposed to represent the Great ftfother of tho gods, was brought in state to 
Rome from Pessinus in Sicil3*'. The Sibylline books directed that tho care 
of this precious relic should be given to “ tho best man ’’ at Rome ; and the 
senate adjudged the title to P. Seijne Nasica, son of Cn. Scipio, wlio had 
died in Spain, and first cousin to the great man who was now making tho 
name illustrious. 


scino IKVAUES AFItlCA 

All obstacles being now removed, Scipio prepared to cx*oss over into 
Africa. His army and fleet were assembled at Lil3*baiuin under his own 
03'e. His brother Lucius and his friend Lmlius still attended him as legates; 
and his quecstor was a 3'oung man destined hereafter to become famous, Al. 
Porcius Cato. It was towards the close of 204 b.c. that he set sail. His 
arm3’’ was not so numerous as it was well appointed and well disciplined, 
composed of men who had grown old in service, skilful in sieges, prepared 
for all dangers ; for tlic greater part know that in the successful termination 
of the war lay their only chance of returning homo to end their da3"s in 
peace. As the ships loft the Iiarbour at da3’'brcak, Scipio prax^ed aloud to 
all the gods, that Ins enterprise might bo blessed by their favour ; that tlio 
evils which Carthago had wrought against Rome might now bo ^usited ux:)oii 
her own head* When the second morning broke, the3’' were in sight of land; 
and Scipio, when he heard that the3'" were off the Fair Promontory, said that 
the omen was good, and there should be their landing-place. 

Masinissa joined liim with onl3' two hundred of his NumidiaA horse; but 
his knowledge of the country, and his ceaseless activit3’', would have made 
him welcome, even if he had come alone. 

Scipio immediately laid siege to Utica. Terror at Carthago rose to its 
highest pitch. For a time he was left to cax’ry on his operations unmolested. 
But as winter advanced, Hasdrubal Cisco succeeded in collecting a consider- 
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us'^mhly with u hand of armed im*n, and t^'i/ed and ma^’^uT^d ih»* m «d 
Poinptdii'! liiifiK. Snlla, tin* otlicr cnnvuU Ih ins; d, made his t ^ra|v* 

into the hmi*'*' of Alariiw, v.here he was I 'ft-t Hkrly tn he ^<tHlThl for, ami > i 
iMftled lln* pni'''nors wlm ran jo.vt Iiini. M.nhis him'-<*lf rcc('i\ed ihe credit 
of ronccali:':; and Ictlinp him out hy anolhei' door, hut Sulb, \se an* told, 
nmdo m» ackiiuwledgnicnt of Mich a M*i-\icc in his im*mnir>*. Marius indcod 
was for the moment trliinipliant. Siiljih-iushatini; cleared the l\>rum of hl\ 
chief f»|)jnmcms |iicvailed on tlic pojuilace to nominate Ids patron to tin* 
rnmniai.d in Amu; and tlie new proconsul, s\hile prcp.iriiip to ^et out on Ids 
mission, despatched two trllmncs to receive the anny of t>uUa. Hut Sulla, 
< scapinp fiom the rormn, had repaired directly to hi«; camp. He had in (lamed 
the Im ;► nf hi-^ dcvoled poldion? hy the rocilal of Ids douhlo injury. AVIiilc 
the oHh i*<, iiion of birth and national feeling, refused to Ihlen to' Ids polici- 
(atioTj , ilie men respotidcd to them irifhoiit scruple, and carried his h.unien 
lowaid-. Home, killing iho omis'^arie.s of Mnihis on the way* Joined h^* 
Hompeius Rufus with Iho ensigns of the consulship, these tumuli uotis hands 
icsumcd tho appearance of a regular army; and fcJiilla could avow lainseU 
with snini; show of legality the dcfcmlcr of the state and avenger of tlic 
insults ‘'he had sustained in the pcreoii of her chief magistrates, 

Tliisdaiing movement was entirely unexpected. Six legions advanced 
upon the city, and the men who Iiad just seized the govern men I were totall3' 
unprovided w ith arms to resist them. Afarius suiil two prietors to meet the 
cncin\', and command them to desist; hut the soldiers neither listened to 
them, nor paused in their march. Thej* were slripiK'd of llicir togn.s their 
fasces were broken, and themselves ordered to return with cvcr3' mark of 
indignity-. SiU'h violence betokened n'orac to follow. The citizens were 
disma3'etl, and without regard either to Marius or Sulpicius, sent cuyo3’s to 
entreat tho advancing generals to halt, while thci* promised lo do full jn.*'ticc 
to their cause hy legal and peaceful measures. Sulla himself, it is said, had 
faltered in his daring design ; but ho was reassured 1)3* ti dream, in which a 
strange divinity", wliom llio Romans Inid learned to worship in the Hast, placed 
a tlmmlcrholt in his hand, and directed him to launch it against his cnemic.s. 
He advanced, and Marins, having vainl3'‘ attempted lo raise troops to oppose 
him, fled with prccipilation. As he entered tlio citj’ tiles and stones wci*c 
hurled on liis soldiers from the house-tops; but a tlircat of burning the cif3' 
soon reduced cverj' opponent lo submission, Sulla had conquered Romc.^ 

But tho conqueror was moderate in the use of liis victor^'. He caused 

P Tlip’nt'man liPtorian Flonu;*^ eoinmcui'% on and classifiers ilic wars Urns; “Tliifl only wa-? 
wanting; to complete ibo misfortunes of the Uomans that they MiouUl ral^o itp an annntnnil \mr 
amons* thrm<ilvcs anti that In the xnhist of llio city anil Fonun, ciiisens should fiphl xnih ciil'cn^, 
like clathaier^ in an ainpliHiealre. I ehnultl boar the calamity* however, with proaivr patienc** 
if plehelan leaders or conleinptiblc imWcs had boon at the head of such atiocity ; hnt enn .’^fanns 
and Snlla (O Inclimiilv ! *uch men, such Fcncrals *), tho frrace artl glorj' their nee, loni tliclr 
eminent ch.itnctcTS Id this worst of etiK It wns carrieil on, if I may use the exprc'^ioii, uitd^'r 
three con- !»■ nations, tho first movement boinj; liuht nml moderate, an affray rather tlian a war, 
for tho 'liolrne*' pro\-aih’il only between tho lc.aiicrs lliemselvca ; In the next rPinp. ilie viemr)’ 
spr'".fl vi!h ;:reater cnieUy anil bloodi«licd, thnougli the verj* bowels of tho whole ecnate, the 
thinl confiict fxcceilcil not increb' anlmositj* between citizens, but that between enemies, ilu' 
fun- of tlvr war bclni; supported by' the strength of all Italy*, and rancour raging till none remained 
to be Kinc(l.”J 
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right. The intervals of the first line ho filled with companies of tho light- 
armed troops, who were ordered to begin the action, and if they should find 
themselves too violently pressed by the elephants, that the swiftest of them 
should retire through the strait intervals to the rear of all the aimy, and 
the rest, if they should be intercepted on their \Ya3% direct their course to 
the right or left along tho open distances that were between the lines. 
When Ills disposition was thus completed, he went round to all the troops and 
harangued them in a few words, but such as the occasion seemed to require. 

Remember,*^ said he, your former victories, and show now a courage 
worth5*' of yourselves and of j^-our country. Let It ever be present to your 
view that by gaining tho victoiy in this battle, 3'ou not onl}’' will become the 
mastei's of all Africa, but secure to Home the undisputed sovereignty of the 
rest of the 'world. If, on the other hand, you should be conquered, they who 
fall bravely in the action 'will obtain an honour fur more glorious than any 
rights of sepulchre, the honour of d3dng for their country ; wliile those that 
shall escape must be condemned to pass the remainder of their lives in tho 
extremit}^ of disgrace and misery. For Africa vrill afford no place of safetj^ 
and if 3’oa fall into the hands of the Carthaginians, what 3*our condition 
must be 3"our own i*eason will easil3’ instruct 3'ou to foresee. But may none 
of 3^ou ever know it b3' experience. When fortune, then,** continued he, 
^'hns offered to us upon eitlier side so noble a prize, universal empire or 
glorious death, how lost must wo be both to honour and to sense, if wo 
should reject these, the greatest of goods, and choose, through a desire of 
life, the most insupportable of evils. When 3’^ou adTOnce, therefore, against 
the cnGm3% carry that resolution with 3'ou into action, which is sure ahva3’s 
to surmount the strongest resistance* Bo determined cither to conquer or 
to die. Retain not so much as a thought of life. With such sentiments, 
the victoiy cannot fail to be 3’’Our own.” 

Such was the harangue of Scipio. Hannibal, on his part, having placed 
the elephants, more than eighty in number, at the head of all the arm3% 
formed his first line of the mercenaries, who were a mixed multitude of 
Gauls, Ligurians, Balearics, and Maurusians, and amounted together to 
about twelve thousand men. Behind these were the Cartliaginians and the 
subject Africans. The third line was composed of the troops which he had 
brought with him from Ital}-, and was placed at the distance of more than a 
stadium from the second line. The cavalr3»‘ was posted upon the wings ; 
that of the Numidian auxiliaries upon the left, and the Carthaginian cavalry 
upon the right. He ordered the oflicers who commanded the different 
bodies of the mercenaries to exhort severall5*’ their own soldiers, and to 
encourage them to be assured of victory, since they wore now joined by 
Hannibal and his veteran forces. The leaders of the Carthn^nians were 
instructed, on the other hand, to la3' before their view the fatal consequences 
of a defeat, and to enumerate all evils to which their wives and children 
would be exposed. And %vhile these orders were obeyed, he himself, going 
round to his own troops, addressed them with the greatest earnestness, and 
in w’-ords like these : 

“ Remember, soldiers, that we have now borne arms togetlier during tho 
course of seventeen 3"ears. Remember in how man3'^ battles we have been 
engaged against the Romans. Conquerors in them all, we have not left 
to the Romans oven the smallest hope that they ever should be able to defeat 
us. But beside the other innumerable actions in which we always obtained 
the victoiy, remember also, above all the rest, tlic battle of Trebia, which 
we sustained against the father of that ver3' general who now' commands the 
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from a hi this nPi^hbotirliprKl ; but lUirinir hU nh urn*, b nrhil nf n 

MivprN**, r»r Mi^jncious jK'rlmjiN of liin iii'anM frii-sulN lip a1nntb«n*'i\ tbht 
ri‘tro:»t aiul Ijxirncil to vIht*' Ik* Jcnc'n’ llint a in vaitini; 

fnr him. The Bon riaphcd the ]>lnro li» v}i5i-’!i hn had li-'on ‘-••lit, hat th'» 
liouve wis hnincdiattdy iiivi'^tpcl hy the cncniyV H-oiilstind In* witli difli- 
riilty Favod from Ihcir jmrMiil, h*diij^ c’n:ivi' 3 <'d in a ^\a_Icox^ hiihhMi undpr a 
In.id of 1> aii'i. to tlic Iiou^-p of liis Wife in Koino- Tin* next nitjht ho mmlp 
IiiK way to iht* soa, and emliarUin[' in a vc+spI hound for Lih\n« arrived tlicro 
ill wihdy. 

The* pld<‘r Marius was waflod along tlu* mast of Italy hy a favour.ihlo 
wind, hn! fiMring lo fall into Ihp hands of Ocminiiis a porsnnal enomy, ojjp 
of !ho c hi ’f peoplo of Tarrachia, lie charged the Tiinriiiors to avoid tnnchiiiir at 
that jdnre, Uii fortunately Iho wiini changed, and a strong gale HUtiiig 
ill shoit\ they wore nimble to keepont at sea- The old man liinihelf, alanned 
at his danger, and tornicntcd with sea-sichnes*-, bade llieiii run to land, wUieli 
ilicy i.-.u-hed near Circcii- They were now also iii want of ]>ro\ i^-ions in 
search of which they descended from the liark, and >vandon*d along the shoie, 
J^onie hcrd*'nicn lo whom they n])plied, but who had nothing lo give them, 
xerogniscd ^Inrius, and warned him that lior.-'emen had hoon ju»>l seen riding 
nhont in quest of him. ^Vea^y and faniislimg, his life at the merry of eoin- 
jianions hardly Ic.^s Imrasscd than liiim-elf, he turned from the road and 
jdunged into a deep forest, wlierc Iio passed the night in oxlrcmc Bufforing- 
'i'he next day, compelled hy hunger, and wlKliiiig lo inaUc use of his rematn- 
iiig strength licfore he was conijilelely cxhauslcd, he onro inoic sniighl the 
highw’nys in quest of some hospitable xetreal. He kept up In'* sjurits and 
those of his follo^Ycri3 by repenting lo them the prodigies which had foretold his 
greatness in youth, and assured them tlmt he w*a5 destined to enjoy the high- 
est nnigist racy yet a seventh time. Ho had ai rived within two or Ihrie 
miles of jVIiniurnie, when they perceived a troop of lior&o advancing towards 
them, and ai the same niomont two harks sailing along the coast. Uuiming 
dow'ii to the sea as fast as their strength would allow, and casting themselves 
into the water, they swam towards the vessels- Marius’, corjuilcnl and heavy, 
niul quite overcome with fatigue, was carried or hniricd along hy tlie exer- 
tions of his slaves, and with dillicnily lifted on hoard, while the Iiorscmen, fol- 
lowing closely in pursuit, shouted to the sailors to abandon him in the waves. 
The sailors toiiclicd with pit}” at first refused to surrender him, and the 
horsemen rode oft in anger ; hut they presently changed their niinds, 
brought Ihcir bark lo shore, and induced Marius to quit it, and take food 
and rest on land, while they waited, ns they pretciulod, for the evening 
hreeze. As soon as ho was lifted out of the vessel and laid on the grass his 
hearers rejoined the ship ; the sails were hoisted, and he found himself lie- 
Ir.'i^’cd and .abandoned, h^or some time lie lay in despair ; at la.st ho rose, 
and made another effort to save himself. 

The coast near the mouth of the Liris, at which he hud been put on shore, 
W'as a desolate swamp, through which the wetched Marins waded with jiain 
and diflienlty, till he reached an old man’s lonely cottage. Knlling at Ins 
feet he begged him to save a Juan w‘ho, if he cscapcil from his iircsont 
dangers, would i award him ho^’ond iiU libs hopes. The man, who either 
knew IMiirins of old, or perceived in the expression tif his L'ountcnniiec the 
greaiuc:^s of his tank, oftcrod him shelter in his hut, if sliultor w.i.s all he 
needed, but promised to conceal him in the marshes, if he was flying from 



in a hole by the river’s side, and covered himself with reeds and sedge. 

But Geminius of Tarracina was in hot pursuit. After ransacking every 
place of refuge far and near, he reached the hut in the morass, and loudly 
questioned the occupant. Alarms, who overheard wliat was passing, seized 
with a parox3’-sm of terror, drew himself out of his hiding-place, and buried 
himself up to the chin in the water. In this position he was discovered, 
dragged out, and led naked to Minturnie, The magistrates here and else- 
where had received orders to make search for the fugitive, and to put him 
to death when taken. The decurions of Minturnse met to deliberate, and 
resolved to execute the sentence and claim the reward. But none of their 
citizens would undertake the ungracious office. Marius was placed in cus- 
tody', in a private house ; a Cimbrian slave, a captive of Vercelhe, was sent 
■with a sword -to despatch him. Marius was crouching in the darkest corner 
of the chamber, and the man, so ran the legend, declared that a bright flame 
glared from his eyes, and a voice issued from the gloom, “ Wretch, dare you 
to slay Caius hlarius ? ” The barbarian immediately took to flight, and 
throwing his sword down rushed through the door, exclaiming, “I cannot 
kill Caius Marius.” The Idinturnians were shocked and penetrated with 
remorse : “ Let him go,” they said, “ where he pleases, as an exile, and suffer 
in some other place whatever fate is reserved for him. And let us pray that 
the gods visit us not with their anger, for ejecting Marius from our city in 
poverty and rags.” Thereupon all the chief people of the place presented 
themselves before him in a body, and offered to conduct him with honour to 
the seacoast, furnishing him at the same time with ever^'-thing requisite for 
his comfort. There ivas need of expedition, and their nearest ■way lay 
through the sacred grove of Marica, into which whatever was once carried 
w'as never permitted to be again carried out. But when an old man 
exclaimed that no road was impassable to Marius, his voice was hailed as a 
divine monition, and superstition herself fell before the champion of Italy. 

Marius thus effected his escape from his nearest pursuers. He set sail 
for Africa, but landing for water on the coast of Sicily, was very nearly 
taken and slain. On the shores of Africa he hoped to find allies among 
the chieftains of Numidia, with whom he had formed relations of amity at the 
period of his war against Jugurtha. He landed to await the result of his 
negotiations. While he sat in silent meditation among the ruins of Car- 
thage, himself a livelier image of ruin hardly less appalling, the Roman gov- 
ernor of the province sent to warn him to be gone. The Nnmidians could 
not venture to shelter him, and he was compelled to take refuge on an island 
off the coast, where he continued for a time unmolested. 

While the conqueror of the Cimbrians was thus flj'ing before the face of 
his own countrymen, and his triumphant rival prosecuting the war against 
Mithridates in the East, affairs were hurrying on to a new and unexpected 
revolution at Rome. The Samnites had never entirely laid down their arms 
at the general pacifleation of Italj' ; thej* rose under their leader, Pontius 
Telesinus, excited fresh movements among the slaves and bandits in the 
south of the peninsula, and at one moment threatened a descent upon Sicily, 
hletellns Pius, to whom the repression of this new Social War was entrusted, 
■was unable to bring the enemj' to a decisive engagement, but continued to 
make head against them with various alternations of success. The army of 
the north was still arraj'ed in Picenum, under the banners of Pompeius Strabo, 
who showed no disposition to relinquish his command at the conclusion of 
hostilities in that quarter. The senate despatched the late consul Pompeius 
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Ilufus to receive its legions from Jiis liancls. But it liad no means of satis- 
fying the soldiers’ demands for pay or largessest and its emissary met Mntk a 
cold reception from tliese disappointed mercenaries. Their discontent soon 
broke out in open mutiny, instigated, as lias been generally suspected, by 
Pompeius Strabo himself. Rufus was massacred before tiio altar at which 
he was sacrificing. Strabo presently appeared among the miitineers, and re- 
stored order, without instituting inquiry or indicting punishment. Sudi 
were the dispositions of the army and the general upon whom Rome was 
now compelled to roly, both for the paoificaiaon of Italy and the maintenance 
d£ the established government. 

As soon as Sulla liad irifchdra'wn to Asia, Cinna made no further conceal- 
ment of liis designs. Avowing himself the restorer of the late order of 
things, ho demanded the recall of the o^ciles of his party, and the restoration - 
of the laws of Sulpiclus, iliat is to say, the full and final emancipation of 
Ztal3^ In the actual temper of the public mind, such demands could not 
fail to produce a sedition in the Forum. Such, in fact, was the result. A 
disturbance ensued, and blood 'was shod. But Ginna had miscalculated his 
strength. The now citizens, upon whose efforts he relied, were few in num- 
ber. The senate, his colleague Octavius, and even a majority of the tribunes 
of the iilebfi, together with the mass of the original citizens, united them- 
selves against him. TliC}' How to arms, and drove lus partisans out of 
the city. Cinna, we may suppose, counted in tliis abortive attempt upon the 
support of Pompeius Strabo, while that general, reserved and perhaps unde- 
cided, contented himself with observing it from a distance, and leaving the 
two factions to weaken and exhaust each other. 

The victorious paiiy prooeoded to deprive Cinna of the consulship, and 
elected L. ]Meruln, a flnmcn of Jupiter, a man i-espectable for his birth and 
reputed integrity, in his room. Cinna, proscribed and outlawed, betook 
himself to tho new citizens of Campania, and declaimed to them on the per- 
secution to which he was exposed for his devotion to their interests. The 
Campanians discovered more zeal for the defence of their newly acquired 
rights than they had evinced in the struggle to obtain them. Cinna suc- 
ceeded in collecting an armed follo'wing. Slany exiles of his party fiocked 
to his standard, and among them was Q. Sertorius, an officer of distinction. 
Ror did lie scruple to unite himself with the Samnites and Lucanians, tho 
avowed enemies of the republic. Clothed in black, witlx disordered hair and 
beard, he ventured to enter tho camp of the Boman general commanding in 
Campania, and moved tlio soldiers to compassion at the sight of a consul 
kneeling to them in supplication. Thej^ insisted on placing tliemselves 
under his orders. At the head of a Roman army he demanded the restitu- 
tion of his rights, and vowed the destruction of his opponents. 

AVnndering from const to const, and threading the ambuscades of a 
thousand enemies, ^Inrlus was not unapprised of the events tlint were pass- 
ing. He found means of communicating witli lus friends, and when he 
suddenly” threw himself on tho const of Etruria, ho was joined by several 
adherents 'ivith a band of five hundred fugitive slaves. Etruria ‘was crowded, 
ns we linve seen, with a population of serfs, whose native masters kept them in 
a state of degradation and miscLy. Unconscious of the political questions in 
agitation, these men fiocked to the adventurer’s banner as tho symbol of 
vengeance and plunder. Whiio j\Iarlus adranced upon the cit}" from the 
west, Cinna 'u*ns slowl}'* approaching in the opposite direction. 

At the same timo Sertorius and Garbo threatened her from other quarters, 
and Rome found herself encircled by four armies of lier own rebellious 
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In the last place ho drew ux> the bravest and the iirnicst of hie troops nt 
n distance from the rest; that> observing from afar the progress of the action, 
and possessing tlaeir whole strength as well as their courago entire, they 
might seize wie most favorable moment, and full witli vigour upon the 
^ enemy. If therefore, when ho liad thus employed all possible preeaiitiona 
*to secure the victory, he was now for the first time conquered, ho may voiy 
well be pardoned. For fortune sometimes counteracts the designs of valiant 
men. Sometimes again, according to the proverb, 

” A brave man by a braver is subdued." 

And this indeed it was wliicii must be allowed to have happened upon the 
present occasion. 


TERMS DICTATED TO CARTHAGE; SOIPIO’S TRIUMPH 

Wlien men, in lamenting the uTOtchedness of their fortunes, exceed in 
their actions all the customary forms of grief, if their behaviour seems to ho 
the effect of genuine passion, and to arise only from the greatness of their 
calamities, we arc all ready to be moved by the strangeness of the sight, and 
can neither see nor hear tlietn without commiserating their condition. But 
if these appearances are feigned, and assumed onlj* witli an intention to de* 
ceive, instead of compassion, they excite indignation and disgust. And this 
WHS now what hapi>eixed with respect to Sie Carthaginian ambassadors. 
Publius told them in few words: That with regard to themselves, they 
had clearly no pretensions to be treated with gentleness or favour, since b3*' 
their own acknowledgment tho^’ had at first begun the war against the 
Romans, by attacking Saguntum in contempt of troat3''; and now lately 
again had violated the articles of a convention which they had ratified in 
MTiting, and bound themselves b}** oaths to observe. That the Romans, how- 
ever, as well upon their own account os in consideration also of the common 
condition and fortune of humanit3^ had resolved to dimlay towards them 
upon this occasion a jgeuerous clemenc3\ That such indeed it must appear 
to themselves to be, if they would view all circumstances in a proper light, 
for since fortune having first precluded them by the means of their own 
perfidious conduct, from every claim to mercy or to pardon, had now tlirown 
them wholly into the power of thoir enemies, no hardsliips which they should 
be forced to suffer, no conditions w*hicli should be imposed, no concessions 
which should be exacted from them, could be considered as rigorous or 
severe; but rather it must appear to be a matter of astonishment if an3’' 
article of favour should bo yielded to them. After this discourse he recited 
first the conditions of indulgence wliich he was willing to grant, and after- 
wards those of rigour, to which they' were required to submit. The terms 
which he proposed to them were tliese : 

That they should retain all the cities which tliey held in Africa before 
the beginning of the last war which they had made against the Romans ; 
and all the lands likewise which they had anciently possessed, together 
with the cattle, the men, and the goods that were upon them. That from 
the present day all hostilities shoula cease. That they should be governed 
b}” their own laws and customs, and not receive any garrison &om the 
Romans. Such were the articles of favour ; the others, of a contrary kind, 
were these : 
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Fortified by these nssurnnoes he lind repelled the entreaties of his friends 
to effect his csoapo, and had declared that as consul he would neyer desert 
his aoantr 3 ’’. He had betaken himself with a small retinue to the Jnnicu- 
Imu, and there seated himself in his curule chair, with the ensigns of his 
office around him. Here he soon leaimed tlint neither the dignity of his ofi&ce 
nor the x>i^omises of the victors would command respect. But he refused 
to rise from liis place, and when a hand of assassins approached him, calmly 
offered himself to the sword.^ His head was severed from his body, and 
carried to Cinnn, by whose order it was suspended before the rostra. This, 
it is said, was the first instance of the public exhibition of these horrid 
ti'ophies of civil war, and 'tlio custom, 'which became but too frequent 
in the subsequent contests of the Roman factions, 'was thus inaugui'ated in 
tho person of tlie Ingliest magistrate of the city. As the mnssaore pro- 
ceeded, the bodies of the knights and meaner citizens were cast out for 
burial, bi>t the mangled heads of tlie senators were reserved for exhibition 
in tho Forum. Tho thirst for vougcanGo or plunder was succeeded by a 
savage doligiU in tho liorrors which accompanied it, and the populace itself, 
dohnuclicd and degraded, learned to gloat upon the blood of the victims. 
In the list of slain are included many of the noblest names of Romo. P. 
Crnssus, who had boon both consul and censor, eiUibr slew himself or was 
killed by tlic assassins. JM. Antonius, celebrated at the time, and long 
afterwards remembered as one of tho greatest of Roman orators, was mur- 
dered by the leader of a body of soldiers, whom he had almost moved by 
his eloquence to spare him. Two of tho Julii, kinsmen of Julius Cmsar, 
the future dictator, suffered. Some were caught and murdered in tlie act 
of Hying ; others, who ventured to thi'ow themselves upon the mercy of 
^larius, were coldly repulsed and cruelly slaughtered. 

hfarius himself seldom condcsceiidod to answer their entreaties ; but his 
followers were instructed to spare those only to whom he held out his hand 
to kiss. The swords of tho hired assassins were directed, in the first 
instance, against tho ndlierents of Sulla and the aristocratic faction, the 
special objects of tho couquoroFs vcngcanco ; but their numbers were 
speedily swelled b}- slaves and Italians, who snorifioed men of every parlj*- to 
their indiscriminate fury. 

For a few daj's Cinna and Marius allowed these ruffians to riot un- 
checked. At last they deemed it necessary to arrest their career of sys- 
tematic murder and pillage. Sortoriiis -was chnigcd with the task of 
repressing them with a military force, and the assassins themselves were 
made to feel tho edge of tho sword they had so long wielded with impunit 3 ^ 
But the new rulers of tho city continued to dc3tro3* hy the forms of judicial 
process the victims who had cscnx)cd tumultuary violence. Cinna could not 
pardon tho illustrious Mcrula tho crime of having succeeded to the consul- 
ship of which ho had been himself deprived. The flninen of J upLter opened 
Ills own veiiis. after a solemn declaration in writing that he had previously 
laid aside his tufted cap of oilicc, that he might not involve Jiis couiitiy in 
the guilt of sacrilege. Catulus, the noble colleague of Marius in the last 
balllc against the Cimhri, threw himself on his knees, and vainly begged for 
life. ‘' Vou must dic,*^ was the only response vouchsafed Iiim ; and he was 
coinpcllcil to BufTocalc himself with charcoal in a nowl^’ plastered chamber. 

[* Oil tliU net of Octavius, Bccsly e cynlcnlly comments : ITo was axi otistlnntc, dull man ; 
niul If till- bill lesque of tho conduct of tho senators ivlion the Gauls took Rnnio was really enacted, 
theatrical di-irhay must have been cold conifort for those of his party on whom hla incapacity 
broUEbl ruin.”] 
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to hope that Hannibal ever could be driven out of Italy, or the danger be 
removed from their o\m persons and their Emilies, now saw themselves not 
only freed from apprehension of any present evUs, but established also in a 
lasting and firm security by the entire conquest of their ouemies. Upon this 
occasion, therefore, they set no bounds to their joy. On the day likeuase in 
which he entered the city in triumph, as the objects that were viewed in the 
procession represented most clearly' to the senses of the people the dangers 
from which they had escaped, tliey stood as in an ecstasy of passion, pouring 
out thanks to the gods, and acloiowledgments to the author of so great a 
deliverance. Among the rest of the prisoners Sypliax also, the Masssesyliau 
king, was led along a captive in the procession ; and after some time he died 
in prison. When the solemnity of the triumph was finished, tliere was after- 
wards in Rome, during many days a continual succession of games and spec- 
tacles, the expense of which was defrayed by Scipio with a generosity which 
was worthy of him.c 


AN ESTIMATE OF HAKKIBAl. 

Scipio*s great antagonist lived a good many j^ears after the battle of Zama, 
finally dy^ing in exile, as we shall see. But ms career as the foremost man 
of his time practicall}" terminated with liis defeat at Zama, and we ma}*- fitly 
pause for a moment here to attempt an estimate of his character and influence. 
One of the most recent historiaus of the Punic Wars, Dr. Fuchs, thus char- 
acterises the greatest of Carthaginians : 

Hantiibal doubtless stands in the first rank of warrior heroes. Many 
indeed would, and not without justice, give him the first place. Certainl5’’ 
Alexander conquered the enormous Idngdom which overspread the whole of 
Asia hlajor and once stretched its arm over Europe and Africa ; but the feet 
of this colossus were of clay and it was long knowm to the world that its 
power was not in proportion to its size. Seventy years before, a prince of the 
reigning house coucelved the valiant idea of attacldng it with ten thousand 
Greek heavy-armed soldiers, and Agesilaus had the bold desi^ of piercing 
the heai*t of the giant with eight thousand men. Alexander's mther not only 
bequeathed liim the means of carrying out this great plan, but left him a 
powerful peasant class, a nobility ready for service, well-ordered finances, and 
the majest3^ of the royal name. 

Cssar and Napoleon also excited the admiration of tlieir times. The 
former traversed three parts of the world with his victorious legions, and 
the latter shook to the foundation the whole of Europe and her constitutions. 
Less fortunate than the royal heir, Agesilaus, they were not only the leaders 
but the creators of their aiinies. But the supremacy of the might environ- 
ing the Roman government, and tlic power of the French consulate and 
imperiaUsm were due to their being founded on law. Thus having full and 
free scope, it cheerfully sacrificed the prevalent enthusiasm for young liberty^, 
and enthusiasm never weighs what it gives. The strength of the enemy in 
the first case was weak in that it was founded on a decadent system, the unity 
of leadership had been destroyed by the arrogance of the high-born Romans 
who reaped but did not sow ; and in the latter case, the art of war was di- 
vorced from natui’e and made as pedantic as the whole trend of the time. 

It was not so easy for Hannibal. He also had an inheritance — the in- 
heritance of a resemblance to his great father, which gained him the com- 
mander^s staff. ^ Hannibal had made too great an impression upon the minds 
of the Carthaginian mercenaries for them to ^vithhold the leadership from 
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wouuded.^ If Uio tribune Lad intended to make a sacrifice, he Avould hardly 
Lave suffered it to remain incomplete. Only eleven years before, human 
sacrifices had been abolished by a decree of the senate. But in many expi- 
atory and iustml rites, the shedding of a drop of blood was retained as a 
type of the ancient usage witli which it lius been frequently confounded. 
It may be added, that the historians have passed over this shocking occur- 
rence in total silence; and the actual death of Scmvola will be related at a 
later poi*iod.& 

Iliue * passes upon Marius a very evenly tempered and impartial judgment. 
In his ^de\r, Alarius was a good specimen of the genuine old Bomanj having, 
liowcvor, tho faults no less than the virtues of the rude, illiterate peasant who 
is also a daring and in the main successful soldier, lb is impossible to deny the 
eminent military service rendered to Borne by hlarius, or to doubt his essential 
honesty of purpose. His political sagacity, on the other hand, is more than 
open to iUengo ; he was little more than a tool in the hands of his associates 
when tho scone of notion oliauged from the battle-field to the Poruni. “ Morbid 
ambition and lovcngcful passion,” says Ihne, ” urged him at last to deeds which 
made it doubtful whether it wonlU not have been better for Borne if he liad 
never been born.” This may seem a somewhat harsh verdict, yet on the whole 
it is perhaps ns nearly just ns sweeping estimates of important oharacters axe 
wont to bo. Equally just is lime's further suggestion that the darkest deeds of 
iMarius were probably conuuitted when he was "half mod from sufferings and 
indiguilies ho had endured, and when perhaps he hardly knew what he was 
doing.” Ihne finds that on the whole Marius gains by comparison with Sulla, 
siuco the latter noted in cool blood and after duo reflcotion in consigning 
thous'inds of his fellow men to death. But while this may perhaps be admitted 
in one new, ns testing merely qualities of heart, it can hardly be allowed ns 
fairly apportioning the genius of tho two men ; for, evou in the view just 
suggested, tho cruelties of ^Marins were tho result of impulsive weakness, wheiens 
tho seeming cruelties of Sulla were designed to carry forward important political 
ends.“ 


MEASURES OF CINNA AMD VALERIUS FLACCUS 

Ciniia now chose for his collcnguo Ynlcrius Flnccus, the same who, as 
consul fourteen years before, had aided hlarius to crush the conspiracy’ of 
Satuminus; an appointment "which seems to betoken considerable respect 
for the usages of the state ; for Flnccus, though formerly both consul and 
censor, had taken much less part in tho recent contest than cither Carho 
or Sertorius, wliose inferior rank counlerhalanced thoir higher services- 
Ciuna was now actively engaged in fulfilling liis pledges to his allies. Cen- 
sors were elected on purpose to effect the complete emancipation of Italy by 
suppressing the ten Italian tribes, and enrolling the new citizens of the 
Flnuiian l.iw among the thirty-five tribes of the city. Whether this inscrijp- 
tion was based upon a principle of nunicricnl equalisation, or of geograplii- 
cal dislribulion, or whether it was ailompted to combine tho t-wo, we have, 
perliap.^:, no means of determining; but tlius the last remaining distinction 
between the Boninns and Italians was effaced, for ns many nt least of the 
latter class ns chose to avail themselves of tlio proffered privilege. The 
Sainnitos, Lucaninns, and otlicrs still scorned to accept it. Another measure, 

[' fcVe V.nlcrlus MaxiniuB/ and Cicero.^ Mommsen % credits tlic story, and Dyer* calls 
II Olio of tlio«o fcrocIou<i jokes wlilcli find tliolr patailcl only amidst the hutclienes of the French 
Korotution ”] 
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undoilAkfm hv Plaoomi, mu mcira dolicati;, nnd mom goncmUpr intoroMtioff* 
TJio coiunl vonlurod to onnot on niHaiilnranl of dobli^ onu reJ>«vo llio ncini- 
msiVtt ng dliil«i8B oC tlu nuncer oitliconR, ly onnWiiig nil oliltenlioiM to Ira 
conoollM Ijy Ura iiiijiiieiit of ono*fourth of lira iinnolpnl. Jlii oxdiniiecd» 
OB Ura Boiuiiiw TnimiMHl It, idlvor for co|iponif for lliu oii]i|ier ooln cullca Uio 
lu was nuulo cquivnlont for tlio irariraso to tlio oElvnr Mwtorooi wlildi at tliiii 
timo \mn of fmir tiinu its Intrinslo voliio. After no ktoB n oorioH of won 
nnd xovoiuUons, and lira fatal oliniim wlilcdi Imd long Ixran airanitlDg In tlio 
irancadon of prqwrijTi it is iramiblo tbat lliia nionsuro was ndojdod ns n 
noossfloiT oxi^lont* Uni wimtovar tlio uigonqy of tho occnshin rnnr liovo 
boon, tlio stioko wns of fcorful for llio fiituin, and did not fail to 

kliidlo oiliidnnl htmes in tlio dimolnto and dbioonteiidcu for inoro tlum ono 
Hiioaccdingjnniornuon* llnvliig iHiifini|iliHlicd tliis imiiortnnt inoniiiiits Pino* 
oua pbunra unwolC at tlio lioad nf Iho iogioiiB dosltniM for tiro Poiilio VTnr, 
nnd nnwoodod to tlio l&uil to watch tho moroniimtH of Sullu. 

wldlo yol nnelioidcod fay iho boiit IcoopH ntid most nocomiillfdicd gonomln 
of ilia raimbltc, hlitlirhlatcH lind obtains tho most astounding succcmcs. 
Tho kiiiirdoinH of UtUiynia nnd Oniiinuloola hod fallon without rndstanoo 
into his mmls. Tlio luminu provinoo of Asia lud snooumbed, and ovoii 
leodvod its now innstor with noolaumtEonH. l^m thonoo ho hail ciofuiod 
tho A^gcon Sea, nooentiug tho nubmiBsioii of Its rioli and fluurtslilng islands, 
and his admiral AFciialnoa had enpiund Atliona itsulf, with ila lurbour In 
iJio Pinons and all its naval storos and oqulpmoiita. *l^ia Groolc oitics wore, 
for tho most isirt, fevounilily disposod towards tho libcrstor, who iiromiaod 
to iMamlc tliD rod of pruoonsulnr ramraasion. It was imiMs^do to fiircsoo 
liow far tlio omitat^on of provincial dtsaObciion niiglil mmwl | nnd when 
Sulln landed cm tho onstom idiiircB of tho Adriatic, his tnim hod to 

tlio zooonq^uosl of ono liomlsplierD of ilio omidra. 


BUUA IK CIUEKCK 

Nor Imd ho now, liko Ids prodoocssocs in tlio oarcor of oaHtom oonquest, 
tlio nndividod n»oum» of tho ofiiumiinwoalth to sustain him. Sulla wus 
oomsdons that lio was only tJio eonoml of a iwrty whloli, tliougili for tho 
mcmiont trliun^innl, was, ho woll laiow, Inmcurc, and oroiy oxprem timt 
arrived to him fimt Homo lirungdit him nlannlng aoooniits of tho fcnm 
and porila of tlio frionda lio hud loftbuhind him. Jim rcaolioil Grooco at tlio 
oommonoomont of tlio year 87 wltli a foroo of llvo legiiins, wliioli lio had no 
nraniu of romiUng, and lio niiglil a|mroliond tlut In tho couiva of aiiotliw 
ywr ho woulil Ira mjKnrsoded by nnotlier commaiidor, tho nomtiio^ pc^iaps, 
u Ins onomies. lio hnd not a momoai to loso. Jnstond of oliccldug tlio 
llumtiocmoss rf Ids aoldboH, and drawing l^hlcr Iho long rclaxcdbonds 
of dMpUiiD, whtdi mait hnvo heon a work of Umo imd loisuni, ho was oom- 
pollM to Htlmuuto tboir ardour oad soanro tlioir Dbodloiiira bv additioiml 
in^lgoM ^ Umiim mm oorntdotn. llio ooutm of hta mnroli ho allowod 
to M nurimd W pluudor, dQ\Maflou, and aaorilogo. llo iiuvomid Gnraco and 
Asia to goigo hts mon with Iwotr boforo lio turnod their nmut ennbMl tlw 

... ..l^anniB, 

JUS soldlois wm olat^ to tho ntmostTho lod Uioin imlor tlio mlhof^^im^ 
"“5 dovoU^ to idllm. In Uawila Iio onoouir- 
torod tho enon^ In tho otsm llidd, and routod thm in tho grant Iwitlo of 
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Clitoroiiea (86). Flaccua was jxovr advcinoing upon bis steps, and summon- 
ing him to surrender bis command to bis legitimate successor. 

He was about to turn boldly upon the intruders, confident of bis soldiers’ 
devotion, when IVIitliridatoa placed a second army within bis reach. A second 
great battle at Orobomonos brobo the power of the king of Pontus, reducang 
him to net on the defensive beyond tbo waters of the iBgenn. Greece remained 
ns a clear stage for tbo Homan armies to contend upon. At the close of the 
year 8C Sulla bad taken up his quarters in Thessaly, while Flooous, not 
venturing to engage him, bad moved in n lateral direction, and watched 
him from tho neighbourhood of Byzantium. Amon^ the new consul’s 
ofliccrs was Flavius Fimbria, the tribune whose ferocity has already been 
signalised. Beloved by tho soldiers whose licentiousness be encouraged, 

^ while his general strove fruitlessly to repress it, Fimbria conceived tlie idea 
’ of making himself indcpeiidonb of tho government at home, and acting the 
part of ti Strabo or n Sulla liimsolf. Flaccus was assassinated in his camp, 
and Fimbria, wlio may bo supposed to have instigated the deed, was pro- 
claimed goneiul in his room by tho soldiers thcmsolvcs. But neitlior they 
nor their new lender chose to measuro themselves with tho rival imperator 
in U'hes’^.ily. Passing over into Asia (85) they ravaged every fertile plain 
and wciilthy city, nttaokod tho forces of Mithridates wherever they could 
reach them, and defeated n son of tlie great king liiinself. hlithridates was 
driven out of Pczrgninus, and reduced to shelter himself in Pitano, where he 
must have been captured, Imd nob Lucullus, a lieutenant of Sulla, removed 
the fleet with which lie co-operated to a distance, in order to prevent the 
upstart Fimbria from snatching the honour of such a triumph from his own 
superior, hlilliridatcs escaped by sen, and Sulla opened negotiations with 
him. Upon his surrouderiug Bithynia to Nicoinodcs, and Cappadocia to 
Arlobnrznuca, rcuounoing his pretensions to tho province of Asia, and de- 
livering up a large portion of Lis fleets and treasures, ho was solemnly 
admitted to tho alliance and amity of Borne. Sulln thus confiiicd the 
enemy of the republic to tbo limits of his dominions, such ns they e:cisted 
l^ofore tho %var ; but, doubtless, had his own Tcsonrces boon more abundant 
and his position more secure, ho would not linvo been content with a barren 
victory, nor have reiunicd from tho frontiers of the empire without an 
ciTort to advance thon, 

Sulla had entered Asia to conduct his negotiations nt tho sword’s point. 
As soon as they wore coiicUidcd ho turned abruptly upon Fimbria. Tho two 
It Oman iimies mot near Thyatira ; but Fimbria’s soldiers, plied with gold, 
Kipidly descried, and oven those who still kept to their standards, refused to 
engngo their brethren in the field. Having failed in an attempt to procure 
his rivars assassination. Fimbria found himself deprived of his last resource, 
in this extremit)^ Sulln promised him his life, on condition that he should 
resign his command, and withdraw from Asia. When Rutilius, on the part 
of liis general. ofTored him a safe conduct to retire by sea, he replied proudly 
that he knew a shorter and a hotter way, and pierced himself with his 
sword- 

Finibria might well dcsxiair when ho saw tlie forces with which hia omi 
victory over Mithridates had armed the champion of tho part 3 ’^ he had out- 
raged." Sulla could leave in the Fast tlic legions which his rivals had 
bremght lo share or contest his laurels, while ho took himself the route of 
flal)’ with a force of lhirt 3 ’’ thousand voternna, who had served tliiue years 
uiuler his stnmlard, and had learned in a rapid career of glor 3 ' and plunder to 
regard him as the founder ami tho xdedge of their fortunes. The treasures of 
a w. — \oL. v.2r 
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espoused a beautiful maiden, '^vested his time in petty negotiations in Thessaly 
and the adjoining country, by which ho highly offended King Philip, whom 
it ^Yas his first duty to conciliate, and thus gave the consul MV AoiUus 61a- 
brio time to land his army and enter Thessaly. Antiochus hastened from 
Euboea to defend the pass of Thermcmylse against him ; but he was totally 
defeated, and forced to fly to Asia (191). 

Antiochus flattered himself at first that Oie Romans 'would not follow 
him into Asia; but Hannibal soon proved to him that such an cspectation 
was a vain one, and that he must prepare for war. At Rome the invasion of 
Asia was at once resolved on. The two new consuls, C. Lmlius and L. 
Scipio (190), were bo^ equally anxious to have the conducting of this war ; 
the senate were mostly in favour of Liclius, an officer of skill and experience, 
while L. Scipio was a man of very moderate abilities. But Scipio Africanus 
offering, if his brother was appointed, to go as his legate, Greece was as- 
signed to him as his province without any further hesitation. The Scipios 
then, having raised what troops were requisite, among which five thousand 
of those who had served under Africauus camo as volunteers, passed over to 
Epirus with a force of about tliirteen tliousand men* In Thessaly Acilius 
delivered up to them two legions which he had under his command, and be- 
ing supplied with provisions and everything else they required they marched 
through Macedonia and Thrace for the Hellespont. A Roman fleet was in the 
^gean, which, united with those of Eumenes of Pergamus and the Rhodians, 
proved an overmatch for that of Antiochus, even tliougb commanded by 
Hannibal. When the Scipios reached the Hellespont they found everything 
prepared for the passage by Eumenes. Thej' crossed without any opposi- 
tion ; and as this was the time for moving the Ancilia at Rome, P. Scipio, 
who was one of the salii, caused the army to make a holt of a few days on 
that account. 

While they remained there an envoy came from Antiochus proposing 
peace, on condition of his giving up all claim to the Grecian cities in Asia and 
paying one-bnlf of tlie expenses of the war. The Scipios insisted on his paying 
all the expenses of the war, as he had been the cause of it, and evacuating 
Asia on this side of Hilount Taui-us. The envo)' then applied privately to 
P. Scipio, telling him that the king would release without ransom his son, 
who had lately fallen into his hands, and give liim a large quantit}** of gold 
and eveiy honour he could bestow, if through his means he could obtain more 
equitable terms. Scipio expressed liis gratitude, as a private person, to the 
king for the offer to release bis son; and, as a friend, advised him to accept 
any terms he could get, as his case was hopeless. The envoy retired; tlie 
Romans advanced to Ilium, where the consul ascended and offered sacrifice 
to Minerva, to the great joy of the Ilienses, who asserted themselves to be 
the progenitors of the Romans. They thence advanced to the head of the 
river Caicus. Antiochus, who was at Thyatira, hearing that P. Scipio was 
Ijdng sick at Eltea, sent his son to him, and received in return his thanks, 
and his ad\dcc not to engage till ho had rejoined the arm3^ As in case of 
defeat his only hopes lay^ in P. Scipio, he took his counsel, and retiring to 
the foot of Mount Sipylus formed a strong camp near Magnesia. 

The consui advanced, and encamped about four miles off; and as the 
king seemed not inclined to fight, and the Roman soldiem were full of con- 
tempt for the enemjs and clamorous for action, it was resolved, if he did not 
accept the proffer of battle, to storm his camp. But Antiochus, fearing that 
the spirit of his men would sink if he declined fighting, led them out wlien 
he saw the Romans in array. 
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approliond that any confidonco or conoert %YOuld e^dst among the host of 
generals, Carbo himself, tlic yoimg Marius, Ctolius, Carrinas, Brutus, Ser- 
torius, and oUiors, under udiom they were arrayed. The Italians ranged 
themselves on tlio sido of Carbo and Marius, but many tribes were at least 
lnko\\'arui in the cause, ilio promises and bribes which Sulla could adminis- 
ter might be expected to find their way into the camp of the enemy. The 
uortli of Italy, the Cisalpines, the Ficentines, and the Mai'sians were jealous 
of the Saranito confederacy in tlio south ; and oven the Samnites, in their 
implnonblo hostility to the Roman power, aocin to have negotiated secretly 
with the assailant, in whom thojs for their part, recognised only tlie enemy 
'of the rep die. Sulla’s address was equal to his vsdour. lie was enabled 
to pouolrato into the heart of Italy without striking n blow. One by one 
the most illustrious oificors of the government brou^it over tlieir troops to 
Jiim, Melrlliis Fius raised his standard in Liguria; the young Pompoy, 
already tho idol of his OAvn soldior}% levied three legions for him in Picenum, 
and defeated the Marians in various encountoi's. Orassus, the son of a vie- 
lim of liiu Into proscriptions, who had been compelled to conceal himself for 
tho Inst oiglit months in a cavo, Cothegus, Dolabella, and hi. Lncullus, 
brother to Sulla's lieutenant in Asia, gave to his cause the lustre of tlieir 
noble names. TIio persecution which tho young Marius presently I’enewed 
against the jnost distinguished senators, effected the oomtdeie identification 
of tho interests of Sulln with those of tho highest ni'istocracy of the city. 

At tins crisis, nn ovont, the origin or authors of which were never 
discovered, throw tho city into constci'nation. On tho sixth of July 83, 
the Cax^itol was consumed by fire; oven tho SibylUiio volumes, stored 
away in its most scuret recesses, were dovourod by tho finmes. This 
destruction of the snnuluiiry of tho i-cpublic, llic sito of its Yvcaltlncsl 
and most august temples, and of the oniclcs which guided tho most 
solemn decisions of the senate, scorned to man)*’ nn announcement of n 
great cliaugo in the destinies of tho state. It was tho closing of tho 
lirhl volume of tho fortunes of Romo. 

From Apulia, Sulla had x^assed, as wo have seen, without nn obsiaclo 
into Campania. lie was ilioro mot by tlio consul Norbaniis, whom ho 
defeated in tho neighbourhood of Capua. Scixiio, the other consul, com- 
manded a second force nt Tcanutu, a fow longues in the rear of his ool- 
Icnguc. tSiillii demanded n truce and cinpI 03 'od the interval in tampering 
wiui the fidolxtj” of the sohliom ox^posed to him, who speedily xmsaea 
under his colours. At tlio commencement of tho 3 'Gar 82, Cnrbo and the 
3 'o»ng iilarins took ijossessioii of the consulate: the one undertook to 
close tbc pns'^Gs of tho Apennines, and check tho tbrentonod attack of 
Mclcllus and Pompej' on the north ; the other to cover the approach 
to Lntinm against tlio advancing legions of Sulla. Tho former gained 
somo successes against Mclcllus, and was onl^' reduced to the necessity 
of retreating b^” tho critical x’O'^itiou of his colloaguo. Marius had sclcotecl 
Pneucslo, an impi*cgnablo x^sition on tho frontiors of Latium, for his 
lieadquarlci>*, Thci-e ho assembled his militaiy forces, and colleotcd nil 
the liuasuvrs he had ainas'^ed at leisure, including the ifinndcr of many 
temples in the ritj*, nnd a largo mass of gold and silver drawn from tho 
vaults under the Capitol. Confiding, x^c^haps, in tho stroiiglh of this 
citadel, he had not nliempted to x^i^^vciit Sulla from seizing the passes 
of the Apeiinincfl, nor did ho como forth to encounter his nssailmit till 
lie had arrived al .Sacriportns, four leagues in advance of l*rn 5 ncste. The 
complete di^fc.il which Mnrins su';tahicd at this ni^ot ox>ened tho road to 
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derive fame and wealtli. He fixed on tlie Gallo-Grecians, as^ the descend- 
ants of those Gauls u'ere called who liad passed over into Asia in the time 
of Pyrrhus, and won a territory for themselves, named from them in after- 
times Galatia. He stormed their fortified camp on Mount Olympus in 
Mysia, gave them a great defeat on the plains of Ancyra, and forced them 
to sue for peace. The booty gained, the produce of their plunder for many 
years, was immense. Manlius then, led his arm 3 ^ back to the coast for the 
ivinter. The next year ten commissioners came out to ratify the peace 

with Antiochus ; they added some more conditions, such as the surrender of 
hie elephants ; the peace was then sworn to, and the Romans evacuated Asia. 

Hannibal, when he found that the Romans demanded liim, retired to 
Crete; not thinking himself, however, safe in that island, he left it soon 
after and repaired to the court of Frusias, king of Bithj'nia, who felt flat- 
tered by the presence of so great a man. But tbo vengeance of Rome did 
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not sleep, and no less a person than T. Flamiiiinus was sent ^183]) to demand 
his death or his surrender. The mean-spirited Prusias, immediately after 
a conference with tbe Roman envo^', sent soldiers to seize his illustrious 
guest.® 

Cornelius Nepos has left us a somewhat vivid account of the tragic event. 
He tells us that Hannibal had long made it a practice to confine himself to a 
certain quarter in the castle which the king had provided as a reward for his 
services. The fallen hero lived constantly in expectation that liis enemies 
would besiege his retreat, and he therefore provided himself with many avenues 
of exit. But these apparently were found out by the Romans, who finally* 
surrounded the castle, and guaraed all its approaches. The sen'auts of Hannibal 
ran to their master and acquainted him with the presence of the eaem 3 '’, assuring 
him also that there was no possibilit 3 ' of escape. The Carthaginian preferred 
death to captivity, and at once swaUowcd a portion of poison which, it is alleged, 
he had alwa 3*8 with him. "Thus, this our most valiant hero," says If epos,* 
“harassed with numerous and v<irious labours, reposed himself in death.” How- 
ever widely the actual incidents niay have varied from tlus recital there is no 
opportunit 3 ' to [jrove, and the tale as just told has passed into histor 3 * as the 
final scene in the life of one of the greatest mi]itar 3 '' leaders of any age. 
Perhaps there is no reason to doubt its essential authenticity — though stories 
that introduce the alluring element of a dramatic exit through the use of poison 
are generally to be regarded with a certain amount of suspicion.** 
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c]iioftaiDs surrendered Itnlj to the senate, and sought to ruise the provinces 
against it (82Y 

SuUa and nis colleagues now directed tlieiv victorious legions upon the 
last of the hlarian nmiies in their lost stronghold, Prseneste* But Pontius 
Telesimis, at the liead of a combined force of Samuites, Lucanians, and 
Campanians, to whom the destruction or humiliation of Homo was a dearer 
object llinn tJie success of either party among the Homans, seized the 
opportunity to wreak tlie vengeance of their countrymen upon the capital 
of tlkoir common enemies. Adroitly evading the lines of tlic numerous 
legions which wore now concentrating upon Pneneste, they penetrated by 
night witliiu ten or twelve miles of the city, which they hoped to surprise, 
and give to the flames. But they ^ont one day in the preparations for 
the assault, and in the interval the slender garrison within the city was 
enabled to communicate with Sulla. On the first of H'oyemher the Samnites 
advanced, but Sulla was already at their back. At the Colline Gate he 
came up with them, and engaged tliem in a long and desperate encounter. 
Since the invasion of the Gauls Home had never struggled against an enemy 
so near to her own walls, nor been brought so nigh to destruction. 

The combat lasted a day and a night. The left wing commanded by 
Sulla himself was put to rout, and the fugitives running to tlie linos 
before Frieneste, exclaimed that the battle u'ns lost and tlieir imporator 
himself slain. But Crassus meanwhile, with the right wing, had broken 
the enemy’s ranks, and pursued tliem os 'far as Auteiunte. Bight tliousoiid 
of the Italians were made prisoners, and the Roman ofScers captured in 
their ranks wore devoted to the sword. Pontius Telesinus, grievously 
wounded in the light, was despatched by the conqueror on the field of 
battle, llis whole life had been devoted to the hatred of Rome, and at 
the moment when she finally esoaped from his murderous grasp he oould 
no longer wish to live. He was the last Italian enemy of Home. As the 
adversary of the Decii and Fabii he might have been the destroyer of 
the Roman name, and have ohanged the face of liistory. But in the age 
of jMarius and Sulla ho could only hope for one day of plunder and con- 
flagration, and when tliis momentary triumph was snatched from him, what 
sweeter satisfaction could he covet than to fall among fifty thousand 
coipses, one-hftlf of which were Homan ? ^ 

As soon as tlie Frronestines learned the result of this bloody day, and 
saw the heads of tlic Italians and Marians borne in triumph beneath their 
walls, they opened their gates to the victors. The young Marius had 
retii’ed into a subterraneous apartment with the brother of Tontius Tele- 
sinus. Determined not to fall into the enemy’s hands, they challenged 
each other to llie combat, and Marius, having slain his friend and con- 
federate, caused himself to be de^atched by the liands of a slave. A 
few cities still hold out. At Norba in Latium, the inhabitants chose to 
consume themselves together with their oity, rather than submit to^ llie 
conquoroi’. Nola opened its gates after a long defence ; Volaterrae resisted 
for two years. Bni the struggle in Italy was hopeless. Spain and Africa 
rose indeed against tlie Homan government ; but the gates of the peninsula 
were securely closed against these foreign anxillaries. 

[1 (* ^ic battio of tho ColUno Gate was one of the few ercat and deoisivc battles which are 
recomed in the hlstoiy of Somo,** says llrne.^ In spite of all this, ho nays, we know almost 
absolutely nothinsr of tho position of die armies and tbo progress of the light, and this cannot 
bo vouch ed for with imy degree of confidence, ns tlio two principal authorities cannot be satis- 
factorily inado to liamioniso.** Appian<» says that oaoh bide lost fiO,OODj Oroslos** sets the 
number at only 11, 006.] 
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with which he managed to keep an army composed of such discordant ele- 
ments ns his in obedience, even when obliged to act on the defensive, is 
astonishing. The charges of perfidy, cruelt 3 ', and such like, made against 
him by the Roman writers, are quite unfounded, and are belied b 3 ’' facts. 
Nowhere does Hannibal’s character appear so great as when, after the defeat 
of Zama, he, with unbroken spirit, applied the powers of his mighty mind to 
the reform of political abuses and tlie restoration of the finances, in the hopes 
of once more raising his country to independence. Here he shone the true 
patriot. 

The character of his rival has come down to ns under the garb of pane- 
gyric ; but even after making all due deductions, much remains to be admired. 
His niilitar 3 ’- talents were doubtless considerable ; of his civil virtues we hear 
but little, and we cannot therefore judge of him accurately os a statesman. 
Though a high aristocrat, ive have, however, seen that lie would not hesitate to 
lower the authority of the senate by appealing to the people in the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition ; and we certainly cannot approve of the conduct of 
the public man who disdained to produce his accounts when demanded. Of 
his vaunted magnanimity and generosity we have already had occasion to 
speak, and not in very exalted terms. Still Rome has but one name in her 
annals to place in comparison with that of Af ricanus ; that name, Julius Caesar, 
is a greater than his — perhaps than any other. 

To return to onr narrative. In the period which had elapsed since the 
peace with Carthage, there had been annual occupation for the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria, and Spain. The Ghiuls, whose inaction all the 
time Hannibal was in Italy seems luird to account for, resumed arms in the 
year 201 , at the instigation of one Hasdrubal, who lind remained behind 
from the army of Alago ; they took the colony of Placentia, and met several 
consular and praetorian armies in the field, and, after sustaining many great 
defeats, were completely reduced ; the Ligurians, owing to their moun- 
tains, made a longer resistance, but the 3 ’' also were brought under the 3 'oke 
of Rome. In Spain the various poi*tions of its W'arlikc population, ill brook- 
ing the dominion of strangers, rose continually in arms, but failed before the 
discipline of the Roman legions and the skill of their commanders. The 
celebrated kl. Porcius Cato when consul (195) acquired great fame by his 
conduct in that country. 

Philip of Macedonia, who with all his vices was an able prince, liad long 
been making preparations for a renewed war with Rome, which he saw to be 
inevitable. He died however (1T9) before matters came to an extremitj'. 
His son and successor Perseus was a man of a very different character ; for 
while he was free from his father’s love of wine and women, lie did not pos- 
sess Iiis redeeming qualities, and was dcepl 3 '’ infected b 3 ’’ a mean spirit of 
avarice. It was reserved for him to make the final trial of strength "with 
the Romans. Kumenes of Pergamus went himself to Rome, to represent 
how formidable he was become, and the necessity of crushing liim ; the 
envo 3 *s of Perseus tried in vain to justif 3 ' him in the e 3 'es of the jealous 
senate ; war was declared (172) against him on the usual pretext of his 
injuring the allies of Rome, and the conduct of it was committed to P. 
Licinius Crassus, one of the consuls for the ensuing 3 'ear. 

The IVIacedonian arm 3 ’' amounted to thirt 3 ’'-nine thousand foot, one-Iialf 
of whom were phalangites, and four thousand liorse, the largest that Mace- 
donia had sent to the field since the time of Alexander the Great. Perseus 
advanced into Thessaly" at the head of this army (171), and at the same 
time the Roman legions entered it from Epirus. An engagement of cavalry 
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iiead upon Sulla^s bnnquet-tablo, and coolly washed his hands in the lustral 
waters o£ a neighbouring temple. The corpse of the great hlarlus liimself, 
which had been buried and not burned, was torn frotn its sepulchre on the 
banks of the Anio, and cast into the stream. This desecration of the funeral 
rites was an impiety of wliich the contests of the Homans had hitherto fur- 
nished no example. It was never forgotten by a shocked and offended peo- 
ple. TJie troubled g^ost, says the poet of the oi%*il wars, continued to haunt 
tho spot, and scared the husbandmen from their labours on the eve of 
impending calamity. 

A great mimbei* of victims had already perished, when Catulus demanded 
of Siilln in the senate, ‘‘lyiiom then shall we keep to enjoy our victory with, 
if blood contiuncs to how in our cities as abundantly as on the battle-neld ?” 
A 3 'oung Wetellns had the boldness to ask when there would be an end to 
these miseries, and how far he would proceed before they might hope to see 
them staj’^ed. ** Spare not,” ho added, whomsoever it is expedient to re- 
move ; only relievo from nucortaiuty those whom you mean to save.” Sulla 
coldly replied that he had nob yet determined whom he would spare- “Tell 
us tliciu*' exclaimed hletellus, “ whom you intend to punish.” Thereupon a 
list of proscriptions appeared containing eighty names. Tliis caused a gen- 
cml murmur ; nevertheless, two days after, 230, and the next day as many 
more, woro added to the list. And this proscription, in which Sulla had 
consulted no magistrate, was accompanied with a speech in which he said 
that he had proscribed all ho could tliink of for the present 5 by and by he 
might perhaps remember more. Rewards were offered for sla^'Iug the pro- 
senbod ; it uus rendered capital to harbour tliem. Their descendants were 
declared incapable of public office, and their fortunes were confiscated to the 
use of the state, tliough in most cases they were actually seized and retained 
by private hands. Nor were the proscriptions confined to Rome ; they were 
extended to every city in Italy, and throughout the length and breadth of 
the peninsula neither temple nor domestic hearth offered security to the fugi- 
tives. From tho first of December 82 to the first of June in the following 
year, this authorised system of murder was allowed to continue. CatUine, 
who had previously assassinated a brother, now got his victim’s name placed 
on tho fatal list, in order to secure his estate. Tho favourites of Suua, his 
slaves and freotlmen, drove a lucrative trade in selling the right to inscribe 
tho names of persons whom any ono wished to make away with. The dig- 
nity of public vengeance was prostituted to mere private pique and cupidity.^ 
Ono man was Idlled for his honso, another for his gardens, another for his 
batbs.^ One unfortunate wretch, who lind never meddled with affairs, ex- 
amined the lists out of mere curiosity. Horror-struck on seeing his own 
inscribed, “My Alban farm,” ho exclaimed, “has ruined mo” ; and hardly 
had ho spoken, the words before the pursuers emote him. 

Sulla might smile to see the number of accomplices he had associated in 
his crimes, and he sought perhaps to render their share in these horrors more 
conspicuous by the rewards with which he loaded them- Upon Catiline, 
the boldest and readiest of his partisans, a man of blasted character and 
mined fortunes, he heaped golden favours. The young Orassus, who had so 

r* Mommsen A quotes tiio salo of an estate valued nt £C1,000 for about £20; and rates the 
total iirocceils of confiscation nt £S(OjO|OOO.J 

Cicero n maizes a gtim pun wlncb Guthrie Englished thus, “Tho same gentlemen who 
knocked donn pstntes, locked down men.” Later ho says In tho snmo oration that tho 
slaughter n bo great it romiuded one of the battle of Lake Trasimono when Hannibal anni- 
hilated a llcinaii army.] 
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till near daylight, sluiik back and concealed himself in a corner of the 
temple. He n-as soon obliged to surrender to Octavius, by whom ho was 
eonve3'ed to the consul. Macedonia was, by the direction of the senate, 
divided into four republics, between which there was to be neither inter- 
mariiage nor purchase of immovable property ^connubittm or commercinmy-^ 
each to defray the expenses of its own government, and paj- to Home 

one-half of the tribute it had paid to the kings ; the silver and gold mines 
were not to be wrought, no ship-timber was to be felled, no troops to ‘be 
kept except on the frontiers ; all who had held any ofBce, civil or military', 
under Perseus were ordered to quit Maceaonia and go and live in Italy, lest 
if thej' remained at home thej' should raise disturoances. In G-reece the 
lovers of their country were put to death or removed to Italj', under pretext 
of their having favoured the cause of Perseus, and the administration of 
affairs w'as placed in the hands of the tools of Rome. 

Paulus on his return to Rome celebrated his triumph with great magnifi- 
cence. His soldiers — because he had maintained rigid discipline and had 
given them less of the booty than they had expected — instigated by Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba, one of their tribunes, a personal enemy to the consul, had 
tried to prevent it ; but the eloquence of M. Servilius and others prevailed. 
Perseus and his children, examples of the mutability of fortune, preceded 
the car of the victor. After the triumph, Perseus was confined at Alba in 
the iMarsian land,^ where he died a few years after. 

Octa\ius was allowed to celebrate a naval triumph ; and the prstor L. 
Anicius GaUns, who had in thirty daj's reduced Illyricum and made Gentius 
and all bis family captives, also triumphed for that country'. 


AFFAXnS OF CAUTHAGE® 

After the conclusion of the Hannibaliau War, the Carthaginians seemed 
disposed to remain at peace ; but the ambition of their neighbour Masinissa, 
whose life, to their misfortune, was extended to beyond ninety j^'ears, would 
not allow them to rest. He was continually encroaching on their territor^- 
and seizing their subject towns. The Roman senate, w'hen appealed to as 
the common superior, sent out commissioners, who almost invariably decided 
in favour of Masinissa, and he gradually extended his dominion from the 
ocean inlands to the Syrtes. 

On one of these occasions M. Porcius Cato was one of those sent out ; 
and when he saw the fertiRty of the Carthaginian territory and its high 
state of culture, and the strength, wealth, and population of the city, lie 
became apprehensive of its yet endangering the power of Rome ; his vanity 
also, of which he had a large shore, was wounded, because the Carthaginians, 
who were manifestly in the right, would not acquiesce at once in the decision 
of himself and his colleagues ; and he returned to Rome fuR of bitterness 
against them. Henceforth he concluded all his speeches in the senate with 

1 This town, which, mast not be confounded with the ancient Alba I>onga, lay on the 'Fncine 
LAke. 

_ P ^The _gFeat original authority for the Third Funic War was PolybiuB,<i whose acconnts of 
stnkins incidents in the Hannibalic Wars we have previonsly quoted. Polybius was the personal 
friend of Scipio the Tounger and was present, as we shall see, at the destruction of Carthage. 
Unfortunately bis first-hand description of that menioTable event has not been preserved Put 
the accounts of Livy * and of Appianff were based larMly, if not solely, upon Polybius. Applan’s 
account of war as a whole is too long for insertion uere ; bnt Keightley'sc description is virtu- 
ally an abridgment of Appian, paragraph by paragraph, at limes the translation being almost 
literaL For the concluding scenes we shall turn to Appian himself.] 
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Narboiiensis, Poinpey wns despatched to yunisli tlio provinces of fclie sonth^ 
and Aunius was deputed to follow Sertonus into Spain and recover the vast 
regions which he had armed against the new government of Rome, and even 
against Romo herself. At the same time the repohUo was threatened with a 
renewal of her foreign warfare. The Thracians, never yet subdued, troubled 
the frontiers of hlacedonia ; Hithridates was commencing a new movement 
in Asia ; the distressed and indignant population of the eastern coasts had 
betaken themselves in vast numbers to the sea, and infested the waters of 
Greece juid even Italy itself with fleets of pirate vessels. The mountains 
of RtniiiiL and Sabollla, of Snmuium and Lucania, swarmed witti the miser- 
able fugitives from spoliation and massacre, and armed bands roamed beneath 
the walls of populous cities ready to carry off any booty that fell in their way, 
and rendering ^oth life and property everywhere insecure. Even the pro- 
pi*ietors of estates leagued themselves with these wretched outcasts, and 
employed them to kidnap free citizens of the republic, to be buried as slaves 
in their forests, or chained in their factories. 

Sulla had returned to Rome laden with the spoils of war ; his troops 
had been gorged with plunder, and he could not plead for his proscriptions 
the demands of an insatiate soldiery. But the accumulatiug troubles of the 
empire, and the increasing armaments required in every quarter, demanded 
the opening of new sources of revenue. The provinces, hamssed by war, 
were now crushed by imposts. Treaties and promises were alike disregarded. 
All were forced to contribute — not only the tributary states, but even those 
which had acquired by tlieir services immunity and independence. To sat- 
isfy the requisitions made upon them, many cities were forced to pledge 
their public lands, their temples, their ports, and even the stones of theiz* 
walls. Sulla took upon himself to sell the sovereignty of the independent 
kingdom of Egypt to Alexander II. Donatives were demanded of foreign 
kings and potentates.^ 

“ ZaohariOT,*^’* says Ihne,®“in his book on L. Oomelius Sulla (i. 145), has 
liit the truth in saying: * We must not imagine that these liorrors and cruel- 
ties were caused by the passions so powerfully excited by the civil war, nor 
that they are to be attributed to Sullaa implacsLOxlity and vindictiveness.* ** 

Zachorite believes that Sulla's real aim was constructive ; that he strove to 
secure permanent prosperity to the republic. "With this view Ereeman * agrees 
when lie declares that Sulla's policy was not mere cruelty, but the cold, deliberat- 
ing, exterminating policy of a man who has an object to fulfill, and who will 
let nothing stand in the way of that object.” " 



CHAPTER XIX, THE DICTATORSHIP OF SULLA 
[81-70 u,c.] 

The reign of violence nnd revolution du>ted from the victory of the CoU 
line Gate, the first of November, 82. Wliilo the j'oung Marius and his col- 
league still occupied the eonsulnr office, the master of Rome, oiniux>otcnt 
as lie really Avas, could not legitimatiy be invested with any civil au- 
tho^it 3 ^ The weapon which be wielded with such terrible effect was the 
unsheathed sword of his proconsular imperium. The tribunal, before which 
he cited the wretched %dctiins of his policy or vengeance, was the military 
snggestiim of the pi-mtorian tent. The death of Marius a few days later ren- 
dered vacant one of the consuls’ chairs. Carbo, who occupied the other, did 
not long survive, being taken in Sicily and executed by Pompey without 
respect to his rank or office. Before the close of the year the republic was 
loft without a chief magistrate. The senate appointed L. Flaccus, one of 
Sulla’s officers, interrex to liold the assembly for the election of consuls for 
the term which was about to commence. But Flaccus, prompted by his 
imperator, proceeded to recommend the creation of a dictator. 

The senate obeyed, the people acquiesced, and after an interval of 120 
years, which had elapsed since Q. Fabius Maximus, the citizens belield once 
more the four-and-twenty lictors, who invested with invidious splendour that 
union of civil and military pre-eminence of which their feelings and institu- 
tions were equally jealous. The dictatorship, they might remember, had 
been the rare resource of the patricians iu ancient times, when they roused 
themselves to defend their hateful privileges against the just claims of the 
plebeians; but since the rights of either class had bean happily blended 
together, the office itself had ceased to have any significance. To revive it 
now, when no enemy was at the gates, was only to threaten the commons of 
Rome with a new aristocratical revolution, to menace rights and liberties 
acquired in a struggle of two hundred years, and on which the greatness and 
glory of Rome were confessedly founded. But all these misgivings were 
hushed in silence. & 

In the vivid words of Plutarch in North’s old translation, Sulla in the 
beginning, was very modest and civil in all Iiis prosperity, and gave great 
good hope that if he came to the authority of a prince, he would favour 
nobility well, and yet love, notAvitlistanding, the benefit of the people. And 
being moreover a man in his youth given all to pleasure, delighting to laugh, 
ready to pity, and weep for tender heart ; in that he became after so cruel * 
and bloody, the great alteration gave manifest cause to condemn the increase 
of honour and authorit}', as the only means whereby men’s manners continue 
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not siicli ns they were nt tlio first, but still do cliango and vary, making some 
fools, otliors vain and fantnstioal, and others extremely cruel and unnatural. 
But .vrlietlier that alteration of nature came by cliauging his state and condi- 
tion, or that it was otherwise a violent breaking out of nidden malice, which 
then came to sliow itself, when the way of liberty was laid open ; this mat- 
ter is to bo decided in some other treatise. So it came to pass, that Sulla fell 
to shedding of blood and filled all Borne with infinite and unspeakable mur- 
ders; for divers were killed for private quarrels, tiiat had noUiing to do with 
Sulla at any time, who sufPered his friend and those about him to work Uieir 
-wicked wills. 

But the most wicked and unjust act of all was that, he deprived the sons, 
and son’s sons of them whom he liad killed, of all credit and good name, and 
besides that had token nil tlielr goods as confiscate. And this was not only 
done in Borne, hut also in all the cities of Italy throughout; and there was 
no temple of any god whatsoever, no altar in anybody’s house, no liberty of 
hospital, nor father’s house, tliat was not imbrued with Idood and horrible 
murder. For the husbands were slain in their wives’ arms, and the children 
on their mothers’ laps : and yet they which were slain for private hatred and 
malice, were nothing in respect of those that were murdered only for their 
goods. And they that killed them might well say, his goodly great house made 
that man die, his goodly fair garden tlie other ; and his hot baths another. 

But besides so many murders committed, yet wore there other tilings also 
that grieved tlie people marvellously. For he proclaimed himself dictator, 
Avhich ofiico had not been of six score years before in use, and made the 
senate discharge him of all that was past, giving him free liberty afterwai'ds 
to kill whom he would, and to confiscate their goods ; to destroy cities, and 
to build up new as he listed; to take away Idngdoms, and to give them where 
ho thought good. And furthermore, he openly sold the goods confiscate, 
by the crier, sitting so proudly and stately in his chair of state, that it grieved 
the people more to see those goods packed up by them, to whom he gave and 
disposed them, than to see them taken from tliose that had forfeited them. 
For sometimes he would give a whole country, or the whole revenues of 
certain cities, unto women for their beauty, or unto pleasant jesters, minstrels, 
or wicked slaves made free ; and unto some, he would give other men’s 
wives b^*- force, aud make them to be married against their wills.<^ 

The people crouched beneatli the brandished sword of the conqueror, 
and the acclamations of the nobles, who relied upon his stern resolution to 
crush the insolence of the tribunes and repel the advance of democracy. 
Even the narrow limit of six months which the law had been wont to as- 
sign to Idle duration of this extraordinary despotism was now disregarded. 
Sulla was required to reform and reconstitute the commonwealth; he 
was allowed to determine for himself the period so arduous an enterprise 
would demand, nor less the principles and tlie means he should think fit to 
adopt. The Romans solemnly divested themselves of all- tlieir political 
rights, so long as tlie great reformer should deem it expedient to exercise 
autocratic control over them. To Sulla they committed without limit or 
question the power of life and death over citizens and subjects, of amercing 
his enemies and rewarding his friends, of building cities or destroying them, 
of giving away kingdoms or incorporating them in the empire. In order 
peninps to mark more conspicuously tlie pre-eminence of this sovereign power 
above the legithuate dictatorship of ancient times, Sulla required tliat the 
consulship should coexist with it in a state of degrading subordination. He 
allowed the centuriatc assembly to elect M. Tullins Deoula and Oneius 
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and resolution to live at peace the3’ could have no need for arms and u'capons j 
thei' therefore required wiem to deliver up all that they had. This mandate 
also was obe^'cd ; two hundred thousand sets of armour, with weapons of all 
kinds in proportion, were brought on wagons into the Roman camp, accom- 
panied by the priests, the senators, and tiie chief persons of the cit^'. Cen- 
sorinus then, having praised their diligence and read^' obedience, announced 
to tliem the furtlior will of the senate, which was that thoj' sliould quit Car- 
thago, which the Romans intended to level, and build another town in anj' 
part of the temtori’ thoj- pleased, but not within less than ten miles of the 
sea. The moment they heard, this rutiilcss command they abandoned them- 
selves to overy ostravagance of grief azid despair; tlio}' rolled themselves 
on the ground, thej' tore their garments and their liair, they bent their 
breasts and faces, the^' called on the gods, the}'' nhtiscd the Romans for their 
treachery and deceit. When they recovered from their liaroxj’sm ilic}' spoke 
again, reqnesting to be allowed to send an embassy to Rome. The consul 
said this would he to no jmrposc, for the will of the senate must he carried 
into effect. Thei' then doparced, with melancholy' forebodings of the recep- 
tion they might meet with at home, and somo of tiicm ran away on the road. 
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fearing to face the enraged populace. Censorinus forthwith sent twenty 
ships to cast anchor before Carthage. 

The people, wlio were anxiously waiting their return, when they’ saw their 
downcast melancholy looks, abandoned tlicmselvcs to despair and lamented 
aloud. The envoy's passed on in silence to the senate house, and there 
made known the incxomble resolve of Rome. When the senators heard 
it they groaned and wept; the people without joined in their lamentations; 
then giving way to rage, they rushed in and tore to pieces the principal 
advisers of the delivery of the hostages and arms ; they stoned the ambassa- 
dors and dragged them about the city ; and then fell on and abused in 
various ways such Italians as happened to bo still there. The senate that 
very day* resolved on war ; they proclaimed liberty to the slaves, they' chose 
Hnsdrab.nl — whom tliey had condemned to death, and who was at a place 
called Ncpitcris at the head of a force of twenty thousand men — general for 
the exterior, and anotlier Hnsdrubal, the grandson of lilasinissa, for the city ; 
and hav'ing .again applied in vain to the consuls for a truce that they might 
send envoys to Rome, they prepared ■vigorously for defence, resolved to 
endure the last rather than abandon their city. The temples and other 
sacred places u'cre turned into workshops, men and women laboured day 
and night in the manufacture of arms, .and the women cut off their long hair 
that it might be tudsted into bowstrings. Tlie consuls meantime, though 
urged by’ hlasinissa, did not advance against tlio city, either through dislike 
of the unpleasant task, or because they* thought that they’ could take it 
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tlio tribes lost all its real power [tbougli it could make laws with the senate’s 
consent and elect certain infonor magistrates]. As lor the assembly by cen- 
turies, Sulln seems to have felt the impossibility of restoring the complicated 
machineiy by wliieh the citizens were eni'olled in classes, according to their 
moans, and Uio numbers of the lower ranks balanced by an artiiimal adjust- 
ment. If ho could not restore in this popular assembly the preponderance 
\rhich the Seiwinn constitution had secured to property, the supenori^ he 
conferred upon the senate in the matter of legisLation might sumce to keep 
the oomitia in duo subordination. The assembly of tlie centuries retained 
- tlic olccliou to the higher magistracies ; the dictotor relied on the influence 
of wealth, rank, and dignity, in brealdng down the independence of the 
eloctoi'3, already sapped by me prevalent dissolution of manners and degen- 
enicy of public feeling. Noverfclieless, he took from tlie people tlie appoint- 
ment to the college of pontiffs, and placed tlie great political en^uo of the 
state ivligion in the hands of a self-elective corporation of the noblest mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. 

Tlie senate thus planted one foot on the neck of the knights, the other 
on that of the commons. Having, as we have seen, almost re-created it by 
one enormous draft from an inferior order, Sulla wished to insure the per- 
manence of its constitution, and ho would have looked, we may suppose, with 
jealousy on the independent action of the censorship, which ought to have 
called nil its members to account every liftli year, and summarily ejected the 
unworthy. Accordingly ho allowed no censors to execute their functions 
during his retention of power, nor ■was their venerable office revived for sev- 
eral years afterwards. The slaughter of the civil wars had caused a frightful 
reduction in the old Roman population. It was necessary to take measures 
for recruiting it, and on this account, perhaps, more than from any regard 
for the promises he had made at an earlier period, the dictator abstained from 
closing the frandiiso against tlie Italians.^ He showed his contempt for the 
needy and venal populace by the enfranchisement at one bloAv of ten tliousand 
slaves, the misenible I'cmnnnt of the families of proscribed and murdered 
citizens. Left "without masters they would have endangered the tranquillitj' 
of the commonwealth, but enrolled among the citizens tlicy might become 
themselves masters in their turn, and help to keep the oppressed and dis- 
contented in subjection, both at home and abroad. They might at least de- 
vote themselves to^the policy of the dictator. 

The establisliment of military colonies Avos one of the most important 
measures of the dictator. Besides satisfying claims lie dared not disregard, 
ho might hope to make these establishments the bulwark of his reforms. If 
so, we shall presently see how much he miscalculated their effect. But the 
change they produced in the social and political aspect of Italy was neither 
light nor transient. One hundred and twenty thousand legionaries, as has 
been said, received lauds in the most fertile parts of the peninsuln, and with 
them, of course, the franchise of the city, if they did not already possess it. 

• This was carrying out an Agrarian law more sweeping and far more arbi- 
trary than tlio Gracchi had oven ventured to conceive. But tliese same 
legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, became the most restless and donger- 
ons members of the bod3»^ politic. Scattered broadcast over tlie face of the 
land, they became the prolific seed of disturbance and revolution. 

fi Now that tlicy wore dispor&ocl amoii" all tho tribes, and tlius aecniinf;ly doprived of inCu. 
cncc In tUo elections, tho ttnllnns cottld, m reality, if they chose, cKercise far greater Influence 
than ^vhcn conflned to a fovr tribes ot their own, whioh always voted last. In nil the ossembHea 
they now stood on an equal footing with the rest of the citizens.] 
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to take advantage of the consternation of the Romans, and fall at once on 
their fleet, which was utterly unprepared, they might have destroyed iij 
but they contented tliemselves witli a bravado and then returned Co port. 
On the tliird day tlie two fleets engaged from morn till eve with vmlous 
sueoess. The small vessels of the enemy annoyed the Romans rory much 
in the action; but in tlie retreat they got ahead of their own ships, and 
blocking up tiie mouth of the harbour, obliged them to range themselves 
along a qua}' which had been made without the %vnlls for ttie landing of 
goods, whitlier the Roman ships followed them and did them much mischief. 
During the night they got into port, but in the morning Scipio resolved to 
try to effect a lodgment on the quay which Avas so close to the harbour. 
He assailed the works that were on it Avith rams, and threw down a part of 
them ; but in the night the Carthaginians came, some swimming, some wad- 
ing tlirough the water, having combustibles with them, to which they set 
fire when near the machines, and thus burned them. Tliey then repaired the 
works ; but Scipio finally succeeded in fixing a corps of four thousand men 
on the quay. 

During the winter Scipio look by storm the Punic camp before Nephoris, 
and that town surrendered after a siege of twenty-two daj's. As it was 
from Repheris tliat Carthage received almost the whole of its supplies, they 
now failed, and famine was severely felt.c 


APPIAN’S ACCOtTNT OF THE DESTUHCTION OP CABTHAGB 

As soon as spring came on, Scipio assaulted the citadel called Byrsa and 
the gate called Cothon at the same time, which caused Hnsdrubal to set on 
fire that part of the gate ivhich was square ; but whilst ho expeoted Scipio 
should moke a new attempt on that side, and stood firm with the inhabitants, 
Ladius mounted privately by the other side of the gate which was of a round 
figure, and making himself master of it, the shouts of those that were already 

g ot up so dismayed the enemies that the other soldiers now contemning the 
esieged, and having filled all the places difficult to pass with beams, en- 
gines, and planks, they leaped in on all sides in spite of all the resistance 
of the guards oppressed with hunger and lost to all courage ; Scipio tlius 
possessed of the wall that encompassed the gate called Cotiion, got thence 
into the great place of the city which -was ni^i unto it, where ni^t coming 
on, and not suffering him to go farther, he kept tliere in arms with those 
soldiers he had with him, and as soon as day broke, caused four thousand 
fresh men to come thither, who being got into Apollo’s temple, phmdered 
his statue which was all of gold, and all the inside of the temple, w'hich w’os 
covered ■with plates of gold of a thousand talents’ weight. The3’’ 
pieces the plates w'itli their swords, do what their captains could to hinder 
them, till such time as having got what they could they pursued their 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile Scipio’s chief design was against the place called Byrsa, for 
that ViTis the strongest of all the citj', and a world of people were retreated 
thither. The way from the great place thither was up hill through three 
streets, on each side of which there was a continuance of very high houses, 
whose upper stories, jetting somewhat over into the street, whole showers of 
darts flew from thence upon the Romans, who were constrained before ihej' 
passed farther to force the first houses and there post themselves, that from 
thence thej' might drive out those that fought in the neighbouring hotises. 
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of foi'tnno, tho only diviiiitj’’ in wliora he really believed. His reforms were 
complete, his work accomplished, his part performed ; he feared to tempt his 
patroness by trespassing another moment on her kindness. By resigning 
his power he sought to escape the l^omesis whicli imnnted his dreams. 

In tho year 79 Sulla abdicated the dictatorship. He could say that it had 
been conferred upon him for the reconstitution of the commonwealtli, and 
having done what he was appointed to do, it was no longer his to enjoy. But 
if the Homans were amazed at this act of sublime.self-sacrifice, it was with a 
feeling akin to awe that 
. thej" oehcld the t3'rant 
descend fioni his blood- 
stained ti'ibunnl and retire 
with unmoved composure 
to tho jirivacj’’ of a sub- 
urban villa. Aged and 
iiifirm^^nud sated perhaps 
w’ith pleasure as well ns 
ambition, it is not too 
uuicli to believe that such 
a man as Sulla was indif- 
ferent to life, and little 
troubled b3* tlie rislc to 
which he might thus ex- 
pose himself from the 
daggers of his enemies. 

But ill truth, while his 
veteran colonists were 
sworn to maintain his 
polic3'', his person was not 
unprotected, b}* bands of ■ 
armed attendants. Wlion 
tho magistrate of n neigh- 
bouring touTi, in the ex- 
pectation of the old man*s 
death, dela3’cd pa3’ing tho 
local contribution to the 

restoration of the Capi- 

tol, for tho completion of 

which Sulla was anxious, as the 0013’- tiling wanting to complete lus earear of 
prospcnt3’, lie could scud men to seize the defaulter and even inflici death 
upon him. Sulla was Gvidcntl3' sccuro against tho vengeance of his victim’s 
relatives. It nitt3'' also be remarked that such vengeance would have heen 
foreign to the habits of the Romans. However little they scruple to use the 
dagger to cut off a political enemy in the midst of his career, there is no 
instance perhaps in their histor3’‘ 01 exacting personal retribution from one 
wlio had ceased to possess tho power of injuring. 

There was, moreover, in Sulla a haughty contempt for mankind, and 
conscqiieiitl3' for its highest aims and pleasures. Even uhile devoting his 
iitinnst energies to the pursuit of political eminence and tlie ncliievoment of 
a national revolution, he could smile with gi'im morosencss at the vanit3'- 
of his o\yi\ cx^doits, and the hollowness of his triumphs. He paused in the 

[> Appu*!!!/? however, one of our teat authorities for Sulla, 503-5 that *Mie was still of virile 
nnil soimd constitution.**] 
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The rintfiwaj'fl, who were about nine liumlml, seeing Ihcro waw no iiicrcy 
for thoiUi witlufrow iiilo iho toinplo with llufidrubnl, his wife ami ehiicircii, 
where, though thov were a siiiull number, liicy might defeiul tlicinsclves, 
bociittso of tlio lieigbt of the place Hiluiitctl tipon rocks, and lo ■which in linm 
of pcuco thc.v asccmlccl hy sixty slcjw, but uL length oppressed >vith famine, 
watchings, and fear, and seeing their destruction so nigh, impatience seizecl 
them, and quitting the lower imrt of the tciiqdc they lied to the highest 
story. Ilasilruhal mcainvhilc priviitel3" withdrew liiinHelf and went lo tScqiio 
will! a branch of olive in his hand ; Seipio having commanded him to come 
up and prostrate Iiimsclf at his feel, sliowcd him lo the nina\va3"s, who seeing 
liim demanded silence, which being gnintcd, after having vomited forth an 
infinite number of revilings and reproaches against llascl rubai, the3* set lire to 
the temple, and buried IhcmsclvcH in the flame. It is said that whilst the 
fire was kindling, Ilasdnihal’s wifb, decking herbclf in the best manner she 
could, and placing horsotf in the sight of Seipio, spoke to him with a loud 
voice in this manner. 

27 if Orafiou of Jla^druftaVn Wife; Heijwn 

wish nothing to thee, O Itomnii, hut nil prosperil\% for thou dost act 
only according to the rights of war. IJut I beseech the gods of Carthage, 
and ihuu lh3“Kelf to punish, as he de^'Crves, that IlaMlrnbal, who has hetra3*ed 
Lis countr3\liis gods, his wife, and children,’* and then addressing her speech 
to llaMlrubal : Perfidious wretch,” said she, “thou iiujst wiekcil of all 
mankind ! This lire is about to devour me and 1113' children ; hut tliou, great 
captain of Carthage, for what tnuin]ih are not thou rc^crvcd, or uhat punMt- 
mciit will not he make thee suffer, at whoso feet I now sec thee.” * 

After these roproaelics s!ie cut her chihlren's throats and cast them into 
the fire, and then threw licr.self headlong in ; such, ns is reported, was the eiirl 
of this woman, but this death had eerlattil}' better bccornc her liiisb.ind. 

As for Scipio, seeing that cit3' wdiicli had flnurihhed for seven hundred 
3'cars sinre it %vas fii^sl built, coniparahlo lo nu\' empire whatsoever for extent 
of diMniniun hv mm and hiiul, for ils anus, for its fleets, for its elephants, for 
its riches and prefemhlc even to nil nations 011 the eaith for genero'^itv and 
resolution, since after their arms and ships w-cro taken nwav*, the\' had sup* 
ported themselves against famine and war for three ^'e.irs together, —seeing 
it, I sa3', now absolutels* rtiinei], it is said that lie shed (ears and puhlicU" 
deplored the hard fiirtune uf Iiis enemies. lie coustdered llial cities, 
peoples, and einpires are subject lo revolfitions as well as the conditions of 
private men, that the same disgrace had happened to Tro3% that powerful 
cit3% and afierwanls to the Asst nans, Medcs. and Persians, whose itomiinon 
extended so far, and I.ttclv to tin* Macedonians, wliose enipire was so great 
and flouribliing, wineh was the reasnii that unawares, and as it were without 
thinking of it, that distieh of IIiimt*r'n escaped him, — 

P Ilino nf ihh »• W> Iwe ilnubt^ al»out Ibr tnitli of iliU tlmimtlc rfTrcl, which 

wonltl ilo honour auv ma”!* tnani^nr vruittan Ktatidth^ nii the roof ol a humin:; tempi e, nml. 
In (he of upnnr cjrii'j^'c, hAriii:a^ifi;; lier huMi.*iii(l, who li At a Mfc ilbtance, I5 a aceno 

f tasslrt:; all bounds nt hmoneal prolnbtltu. What imkcs it |iar(iciilar]y sUAplcloti^ 11 the protty 
ittlc p!t*re of adulation whirh ihn frantic womtn Ua^ the iioliicii*'«s to tvilclrcfs lo Selpio: ^el iiiw 
0I> r/^cTit U Tw^au. •iap T^Vufar /rrparftVoi Appiaii,'/ VIII, fU. Kttl rf ffrfstryr^Q 

^rari^^f t 4 i xApi^ai. TuJj bms ^ XXXI X, 'I. <>, AH thia h AS much a flcUon as any Acene hi 
A scnsailojial norch Wo h.aie 1*0 doubt ilni IIa*^SrtibAl and hts wife nm* retainctl by the Itomait 
desDrion aeainsi their trilL At last llnMlrubat hiircctalcd in l•«capln*: from thetn 
Applnn, Vllf, 131 ), ]i is possible that llicrciipMn his wife aiol rhildrcu were tiiun.lercd before 
his cies "] 
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growth ; while the career of conquest, to wliicli the Romans devoted them* 
selves, required tho fullcbt cxpaubion mid the modt xicrfect freedom of 
development. 

Xovcrtlieless tlm lerislatiou of Sulla wa.s uiuloiiblcdl3* supported h^'ava^t 
mass of existing prejudice. Ho threw himself into the ideas of liis time, as 
far as the3’ wtro interxirctcd h^* history*, b\' tradition, and b^' religious usage. 
Tho uLtcm])t to enlarge the llmitvS of tho constitution was iii fact ojiposcd to 
cvci^” nokiiowlcdged priiiciplo of i)olit3'. It was regarded cquall}’ b}* its 
opxioucut^ and its promoters ns nnoinnlotis and revolutionar3\ It bad as 
3"et no foundation in argumenl, or in an3* sense of right, as right was then 
understood. SocIct3’ at Rome was in a* liighl3' nrtilicial slate ; and Sulla 
watli man}* of hi*: ablest contemporaries, mistook for the laws of nature the 
institutions of au obsolete and forgotten cxpcdxcnc3% But nature was catT3'- 
ing on a great work, and iirovcd too strong for art. Ten 3'cars suOiced to 
over 1 brow the whole struoturo of this rcactionaiy legislation, and to launch 
tlic republic once inoi*e upon the career of growth and dcveloxnncnt. The 
chanqilon.'- of a more liberal policy sprang iqi in constant succession, and 
contributed, pcrlinxTS unconsciouslj', to the great work of union and comxirc* 
heiisioii, which was now lapidl}* in progress. The spirit of isolation which 
had split Greece and Italy into hundreds of separate communities was about 
to give w*a3’ to a general 3'earning for social and moral unit}*. The nations 
wore to be trained b3' the stcad3' development of the Roman ndminislratlon. 

But though Sulla’s main polic3* was thus spccdil3* overthrown, lie had 
not lived in vain. As dictator ho wasted his strength in attempting what, 
if successful, 'would have de5tr03*cd his countr3' ; but as proconsul he liad 
saved her. The t3n'nnu3'‘ of the Roman domination liad set tho provinces in 
a blaze. ^litlirldalcs Imd fanned tho flame. Greece and Asia had revolted. 
The genius of tho Iring of Pontns might have consolidated an emxjire, such 
as Xerxes might have envied, on either shore of the /Egcaii Sen. But at this 
crisis of her fate, hardly less imminent than when llannihal was wresting 
fz'om her allies and subjects within the Alps, Romo had confided her fortunes 
to the prowess of Sulla. Tho great yictor3' of Ghtcrouea checked the dissolu- 
tion of her empire. The invader was bmied back across the iEgean ; the 
oities of Greece returned reliictnntl 3 ’ to their obedience, never more to be 
tempted to renounce it. Sulln followed hlithridntcs into Asia ; ono b3' one 
he recovered the provinces of the republic. He bound liis foe b3* treaties 
to abstain from fomenting their discontents. He left his oiScers to enforce 
.submission to his decrees, and quartered the armies of Rome upon the 
wretched populations of the East. The pressing danger of the moment wms 
averted, though it took twcnt3'’ years more to subdue the ijower of Slitliri- 
dntes, and reduce Asia to passive submission. Rome was relieved from the 
last of her foreign invaders ; and this was tlie great work of Sulla, which 
deserved to immortalise his name in her annals.^ 

Nevertheless this rolling back of the tide of aggression, and the return of 
the legions of the i*epublic to the limits of her former conquests, had no effect 
in healing the internal sickness of whicli the irritation of the provinces was 
onlj*' s 3 'mplomntic. The triumph of her arms and the sense of 6ecurit3* it 
engendered onU' served to redouble her oppressions and to aggravate tho 
miser3' of her subjects. Tho course of events will lend us on some future 
occasion to trace the remains of resentment and hatred towards Rome, 

[’This ncliiovemcut of Sulla is perhaps Tithcr ^Ifarins or Sortorias would hare 

been able to put down MItbrIdates, and restore order in tho CosL Sulla's cliicf Ecrvlce was tho 
reform of the courts and the iinprovcmont of the adminUtmtion.] 

II. W, ~TOL. V. 2 o 
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Tv-as doiiblcil to BIX thousand foot-soldiers and six Inindiecl horsemen on tho 
arrival of the Sabines; hence the original number should have been tripled 
at the arrival of the third tribe, Plutarch, contrary to Iiis aforementioned 
report, speaks of several legions at the foundation of Rome, every one con- 
sisting of three iljousand foot-soldiei’S and three hundred horsemen. 

Dionysioa goes further still, and sa 3 's that tho Roman army at the death 
of Romulus consisted of fort^^-six thousand foot-soldiers and not much less 
than one thousand horsemen — a rtupid and in every respect an unskilfully 
calculated number, in which tho careless hand of Valerius Aniias is clearly 
perceptible. . , - 

In Dion 5 'sius' account, which represents the cavau-y as consisting of not 
much less than "a thousand horsemen,” we have the nine Jmndred horse- 
men according to tlie later tradition, being three hundred for the contingent 
of cverj- tribe. 

On the other hand tho more ancient account onlj- speaks of three hun- 
dred horsemen in the whole of Romulus’ three cOnturim of knights. They 
arc the three cciituruc, llic eqoitcs of the Rainncs, Titles, and Luccres. It 
is cvi^lcnt that these three hundred kniglits (centurim equitum) could not 
havo existed before the recognition of the three tribes. If, therefore, tlie 

tliird tribe was only added after 
Romulus (about the time of the 
Albans),^ there could only have 
been one centuria equitum (Lu- 
ceros} from that time. The oldest 
name for these horsemen, or 
knights, was celeres. When Livy 
and Plutarch take the celeres for 
the hod^^guard of the king, and 
distinguirii these three hundred 
celeres or bodyguards from the 
three hundred horsemen, it is doubtless an error according to the etjonological 
meaning of the name, as, according to better-informed authorities, the three 
liunch^ecl cclcrcs and the three ccnturiic equitum of Romulus are one and the 
same. The stoiy of tlie bodyguard of Romulus rests partlj^ upon the mis- 
conception of the ai'cluiic word ‘‘celeres,” and partlj*^ on the tradition that 
Romulus became a despot in the latter j’^ears of Ins reign, and was therefore 
obliged to liave a bodyguard like the Greek tyrants. The leader of the three 
hundred celeres was culled a tribunus celeimm. 

It is a fiction of later historians to credit Romulus with certain statutes 
of civil and sacred law, as, for example, those pertaining to the family and 
to inamage. ns well as with the political and military system. 

All these so-called Romulcan laws are nothing more than ancient laws of 
custom wliicli were not Eqicciiied in writing or defined by legal acts. They 
maj' liui'e existed in the Papirian collection, although of tliis we can only be 
absolutely certain in the case of one Romulcan law; whilst tlio comparatively 
late origin of ibis collection itself can bo proved to demonstration. The 
Tabula AtarHani cannot be thought worthy of serious consideration at the 
present da}*. 

The wars conducted bj* Rf)mulus are purelj' fictitious, like so man}' sup- 
]>os3lirious accounts of the monarchj'; they are a garbling of events of the 
historical period. TJie campaign against Fideinc is evidentlj'’ nn imitation 
of the successful campaign of the j-ear 328, in which a cleverly managed 

P CL page 61, note.} 
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the \rliolo expanse of territory from the Adriatic to the iBgean Sen, and 'a’’ero 
divided from one anotlier by the long mountain ridges of Boion and Scnrdus. 
Ancient Greece, from Thormo^yli© to Cape Malen, constituted a single com- 
mand under the title of Acliaia. WitJi Asia, Koine communicated princi- 
pally by sea, the route of the Hellespont bei^ insecure, and the barbarous 
tribes of Thrace but imperfectly subjected. The province of Asia, recovered 
by Sulla, was held by an imperator with a numerous army, destined to control 
the dependent potentates of Bithynia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. The eastern 
proconsul ^Yatched tiie movements of Mithridates, and unravelled his intrigues 
Vith every court from the Halys to the Tigris. He intruded himself into 
the affnirs ot Cyprus, Palestine, and Egypt, hiinted down the mountaineers 
of Crete, and lueuaced with the vengeance of the republic the buccaneers 
who swarmed in every harbour of the eastern Mediterranean. On the 
southern coasts of the great Inland sea tlie domain which onoe belonged to 
Carthage, limited on either side by the lesser Syrtis and the river Bagradas, 
formed the proconsular province of Africa ; while the five cities of the Pen- 
tapolis achnowlcdged their entire dependence on tlio will of the republic. 
The extent of her empire under Sulla was hardly ono-half of that which it 
atinined under Augustus and Tinjan. 

The various relations in which the different classes of the provincial 
population stood to the ruling city, have been compared with the consti- 
tution of a Homan household. The colonies of Koman citizens planted in 
the provinces, enjoying the full exercise of their national rights, and pre- 
senting a miniature of the metropolis herself, held the position of the son 
towards the paterfamilias. The conquered races, which had tlirown them- 
selves on the viotor^s mercy, were subjected to Ms dominion as unreservedly 
as the slave to that of bis master. Those among them to whom the state 
had restored their lands and institutions, occupied a place analogous to 
that of freedmen. Some cities or nations had voluntarily sought a con- 
nection witli Home on terms of alliance, but with acknowledged inferiority. 
Otliors again stood on a more independent footing, offering a mutual inter- 
change of good ofBces and citizenship ; and lastly, there were some which 
entered into confederacy with the republic with perfect eq^unlity of rights on 
either side. All these had their prototj-pes respectively in the clients, the 
guests and the fidends of tlie Koman noble. Withiii the limits of each 
Homan province thera were generally some states wliich stood in these 
Boveml relations to the republic ; and the strictness of the military and 
civil administiution was maintained or relaxed tourards tliem .according to 
tlieir respeotivo claims. But after all the mass of the provincial population 
belonged 1o tlie class of dediticii^ that is, of those who had originmly sub- 
mitted udlhout conditions, the slaves, as they may be termed, of the great 
Homan family. These were subjected to the severest fiscal and other bur- 
dens, enhanced hy the rapacity of their rulers, who, from the consul or 
prmtor to the lowest of theii’ officers, preyed upon them without remorse 
and without satiety. 

Tlic apj)oinlmcnt to the provincial commands was left ordinarily in the 
hands of the senate ; nevertheless, the people had always regarded it as 
their own indefeasible prerogative, and sometimes, at the instigation of their 
demagogues, had not hesitated to resume it. It was the general rule that 
the consuls nud prmtors, after serving tlieir year of office in the city, should 
proceed to administer for 'one, or sometimes for tliree years, the affairs of a 
province. The state placed large standing armies at their disposal, and threw 
enormous patronage into their hands ; while their ambition, avarice, or mutual 
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rivaln*. far more than am' sense of the public interests, impcllccl them to 
exert tliemselvcs, during their brief career, in reducing frontier tribes, ih 
qiiolling in<iurrectians Mliich their ovm injustice excited, and, whenever they 
could fmd an excuse for it. in annihilating the ancient liberties and j^rivilcjrew; 
still retained by the more favoured classe^ of the provincials. Surrounded 
by an army of otlicials, nil creatures of their o^^n, all engaged in the sani>_- 
work of carving fortunes for them '•elves and abetting llieir colleague^, the 
j}rocon/>uls laid little sense of resjwnsibiiity to the central government, and 
glutted tlicir cupidity witljout restraint. Of all the jirovinecs the Cisalpin. 
and Macedonia, and lallerl}- Asia, were the richest and ino»t amply fumishc'; 
with military’ armaments, and on both these accounts they were genemlU 
coveted by the consuls, and distributed between them by lot. The tithed, 
lolls, and other Imposts, from which the public revenue was draum, wen* 
farmed by Roman contractors, belonging gencnilly to the order of knights 
who liad lew opportunities of rising to the liighcst political oiliccs at homt*. 
The connivance of tlicir superiors in the province, backed by the corrnj>t 
state of public feeling in Rome, shielded, to a great extent, the sordid art« 
bj' uliich tlic}' were accustomed to defraud both tlic govennwent and iu 
subjects. 

The moans of enrichment which the provinces afforded to the nobility 
became tbo ultimate object of the deepest political intrigues. A man of 
ruined fortune looked to the oflice of proconsul as the sole means of retric\ - 
ing his affairs. To obtain it, he allied liimself with the chief or llic party by 
wljose influence ho might hope to rise successively through the various steps 
which led to the consulship. He first sued for the post of qiuestor ; after 
a due interval lie might hope to be elected mdilc, next pimtor, and ulti- 
mately consul. His grand object was then obtained ; for upon the cxpini- 
tion of his term of ottico ho departed as governor to a consular province, 
from the emoluments of which ho calculated on repaying the expenses of 
his numerous contests, on liquidating the debt of gratitude to his ndlicrcnls, 
and accumulating a vast fortune for his own gratification or the advancement 
of his party. 

The cupidity* wliicli animated individuals was in fact the mainspring of 
the political factions of the time. The spoil of the province.s was the unit 
with which the popular lenders had lured the Italians to their standards. 
All tlio legal riglits of citizenship had been conceded, but the old oligarchic 
families, dignified by historic associations, and revelling in the wealth nc- 
cuinulatcd by centuries of conquest, still hoped to maintain their grasp ot 
the larger share of lionours and emoluments, which they contrived to make 
generally accessible onl^' to the richest. Thc3' still looked with scorn them- 
selves, and infused the same sentiment into their inferiors, on the “new 
men,” the men of talents and education, but of moderate origin and fortune, 
wlio were .stri\*ing on all sides to thrust themselves into public notice. The 
jndicin was the great inKtrumont which they protected their monopoly j 
for bj' keeping this in their own hands, thej’ could quash eveiy attempt at 
revealing, by legal process, the enormities of the provincial administration. 
But ns far as each party succeeded in retaining or extorting a share in the 
plunder, the same system was carried on bj' both. It would be unfair to 
point tocilhcr as exceeding the other in rapacity and tyi*aim3'. Tlie distress 
and alienation of the provinces became tho pressing evil and danger of the 
times. Adventurers sprang up in ever^- quarter, and found n floating mass 
of discontent around them, from which thej' were certain of deriving direct 
assistance, or meeting at least with sullen approbation. 
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The original vice of tlie provincitil administration of the republic con- 
sisted in the principle, openly avowed, that the native races were to be 
regarded ns conquered subjects* The whole personnel of the civil nnd mili- 
tary government of the provinces was literally quartered upon the inhabit- 
ant; houses and establisluuonts were provided for it at the cost of the 
provincials ; tlio proconsul’s outfit^ or vasarivm, was perhaps generally de- 
frayed by a grant from the public treasury, but tbo sums required for his 
maintenance, and that of his retinue, laiown by the name of sdlariumj was 
more commonly charged upon the local revenues* The proconsul himself 
indeed was supposed, in strictness, to serve the commonwealth gratuitou^y 
for tlio honour of the odico ; but practically he was left to remunerate him- 
sdf b}'^ any indirect means of extortion 
he chose to adopt. As the supreme 
judicial as well as military authority 
there was no appeal against either tlie 
edicts he issued, or tho interpretation 
he put upon them. The legions in occu- 
pation of tlio province were maintained 
at free quarters, and their daily pay 
supplied by the contributions of tho in- 
liabitants. The landowners were bur- 
dened wiUi a tithe or otlier proportion 
of their produce, as a tribute to the 
conquering city. This pajunent was 
in most cases made by a composition, in 
which the proconsul was instructed to 
drivo the hardest hargalu he could for 
his employers. The local revenues were 
raised for tho most part by direct taxes 
and customs’ dues ; and these were gen- 
erally farmed by Roman contractors, 
who mado large fortunes from the tons- 
action. Public opmloxi at home was 
such as rather to stimulate tlinu to check 
their extortions. For it was a settled 
maxim of Roman policy that every talent 
extracted from the coffers of the pro- 
vincial for tho enrichment of tho ruling 
caste was the transfer of so much of tlie 
sinews of war to the state from its enemies. But the rulers of the world 
were not content with the extortion of money from their subjects. An era of 
taste in art had recently dawned upon the rude conquerors of the East, and 
every proconsul, quicslor, and legatus was smitten with the desire to bring 
homo tropliics of Gi'eclc and Asiatic civilisation. 

Those among them unihltious of ingratiating themselves wltli their 
fellow-citizens sought out the most celebrated statues and picture.^ and even 
tho marble columns of odilices, for tho decoration of puhUo places in the 
city. They did not scniple to violate the shrines of the gods, and ransomed 
rebellious cities for tlie plunder of their favourite divinities. This thirst for 
spoil led to acts of abominable crueltj' : where persuasion foiled, punish- 
nienta and lorbiu'cs ware unsparingly resorted to ; the proconsul and his 
officials were all hound together in a common cause, and the impunity of 
the subordinates was repaid by zeal for the interests of the chief. Of those 
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who could refrain from open violence, and withhold their hands from the 
plunder of temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the sordid gains 
of money-lending usury. The demands of the government were enforced 
without compunction, and the provincial communities were repeatedly 
driven to pledge their sources of revenue to Boman capitalists. The law 
permitted the usurer to recover his dues by the severest process. In a 
celebrated instance the agent of one of the most honourable men at Borne 
could shut up the senators of a provincial town in their curia, till five of 
them actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to his principal. 
When indeed this intolerable tyranny reached its height, the provinces 
might sometimes enjoy the sweets of revenge, though with little prospect of 
redress, or of any alleviation of their lot. In a government by parties, the 
misdeeds of one set of men could not fail to rouse the pretended indignation 
of another ; and wdiile the factions of Borne contended for the prerogatives 
of conq^uest, they tried to ‘brand each other with the iniquity of their abuse. 
The domination of the senators, as established by Sulla, soon provoked the 
jealous animadversions of their excluded rivals. Their administration of llic 
provinces, protected as it was by the tribunals in which they reigned them- 
selves supreme, presented a vulnerable point of attack, and against the crimes 
of the senatorial proconsuls the deadliest shafts of the popular orators w’crc 
directed. The remains of Boman eloquence have preserved to us more tlinii 
one full-length portrait of a proconsular t^'rant. It is impossible indeed to 
rely upon the fidelity of the colouring, or the correctness even of the lines ; 
nevertheless the general impression they leave upon us is amply borne out b}' 
numerous independent testimonies. There is a limit in the possible and the 
probable even to the rhetoriciil exaggerations of the Boman demagogues. A 
slight sketch from one of these pictures may suffice to give us an idea of the 
frightful originals. 


THE CAREER OP VERRE3 

About the period of Sulla’s abdication, a young noble named Caius Verres 
accompanied the pnetor Dolabella to his government of Cilicia (80). At 
Sicyon in Achaia, he chose to demand a sum of money of the chief magistrate 
of the city, and being refused, shut him up in a close chamber with a fire of 
green wood, to extort the gratuity he required. From the same place he car- 
ried o£E several of the finest statues and paintings. At Athens he shared with 
his chief the plunder of the temple of lilinerva, at Delos that of Apollo ; at 
Oliios, Erythrse, Halicarnassus, and elsewhere on the line of his route, he per- 
petrated similar acts of rapine. Samos possessed a temple venerated through- 
out Asia ; Verres rified both the temple and the city itself. The Samians 
complained to the governor of Asia ; they were recommended to carry their 
complaints to Rome. Perga boasted a statue of Diana, coated with gold ; 
Verres scraped off the gilding. Miletus offered him the escort of one of her 
finest ships ; he detained it for Ins own use and sold it. At Lampsacus he 
sought to dishonour the daughter of the first citizen of the place ; her father 
and brother ventured to defend her ; one of his attendants was slain. Verres 
seized the pretext to accuse them both of an attempt on his life, and the 
Roman governor of the province obliged him by cutting off the beads of 
both. Such were the atrocities of the young ruffian, while yet a mere 
dependent of the proconsul, with no charge or office of his own. Being 
appointed quaestor he extended his exactions over every district of the 
province, and speedily anmssed, by the avowal of his own principal, from two 
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to tliree luilliou sesterces [uboiit ^24,000, or $120,000] beyond tlie requisi- 
tions of tlie publio service. 

Verres could now pay for his election to the prsetorsbip in the city. For 
one year lio dispensed his favoumble judgments to wealthy suitors at home, 
nnd on its tci'minntion sailed for the province of Sicil 3 ^ Here his oonduct 
on tlio ijibunal was marked by the most glaring venality. He sold every- 
thing, both his patronage and his decisions, maldng sport of tlie laws of the 
country nnd of his own edicts, of the religion, the fortunes, and the lives of 
the provincials. During the three years of his government, not a single 
senator oC llio sixty-five cities of the island was elected without n gratuity 
to the proproitor. Ho imposed arbitrary requisitions of many hundred thou- 
sand bushels of grain upon the communities already over-burdened with 
their aulUorised tithes. He distributed cities among his favourites with the 
nir of n Persian despot ; Lipara he gave to a boon companion, Segesta to an 
actress, Ilerbita to a courtesan. These exactions rapidly depopulated the 
country". At tlio period of his arrival, the territoiy of Leontium possessed 
eighly-lhroo farms ; in the third year of the Verrine administration only 
thirt^’-tivo I’cmaincd in occupation. At hlotya the number of tenanted 
estates had fnllou from 188 to 101, nt Herbita from 257 to 120, at Argyrona 
from 250 to 80. Throughout the province more tliaix one-half of tlie culti- 
vated lauds were abandoned b^' their miserable owners, as if the scourge 
of war or pestilence had x>a&scd over the island. 

But Verrea was an amateur nnd an antiquary, and had a taste for art ns 
well as a thirst for lucre. At every city where he stopped on his prog- 
resses ho extorted gems, vases, nnd trinkets from liis hosts, or from any 
inhabitant whom lie understood to possess them. Ko one ventured to oom- 
plain ; there was no redress even for a potentate in alliance with the repub- 
lic, such ns Antioohus, king of Syria, who was thus robbed of a splendid 
candelabrum enriched with jewels, which ho was about to dedicate in the 
Capitol of Rome. All these objects of art were sent off to Italy to decorate 
the villa of the proprrotor; nor wore tlie antiques and curiosities he amassed 
less valuahlo than the ornaments of gold and tilvor. Finally Yerres laid his 
hands on oertnin statues of Geres nnd Diana, the special objects of worship 
among the natives, who were only allowed the consolation of coming to 
offer them their sncriiiccs in his gardens. 

Nor did the extortions of Verres fall upon the Sicilians alone. He 
cliontcd the treasury at Romo of the sums advanced to him in payment of 
ft''**n for the consumption of the city. He withheld the necessary equip- 
ments from Iho licet which lie was directed to send against the pirates, and 
applied them to his own use. The fleet was worsted Ijy the enemy, and the 
proprjctor caused its otliccrs to he executed for cowardice. His lie tors sold 
to the victims’ relatives the miserable favour of despatching them at one 
blow. He crowned his enormities hy punishinff one of the ruling caste 
with death. Gavins, a Roman trader, he confined in the quarries of Syra- 
cuse ; the man escaped, was retaken, nnd fastened to a cross on the beach 
within sight of Italy, that he might address to liis native shores his plaintive 
but ineffcclunl exclamation, “ I am a Roman citizen I ” 

Such is a speoimon of the charges which could be plausibly advanced 
against a Roman officer, nnd which the oriminnl, though backed by the 
united influence of his party, and defended hy the most experienced and 
successful advocate of- his times, shrank from rebutting. In most cases 
however the govenior accused of lyrann^^ or malversation could screen him- 
self bj’ bribing his judges, who besides their natural anxiety to absolve one 
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of their OTvn order of crimes which might in turn he imputed to tliemselves, 
hud been bred in the same school of corruption and venality as himself. 
The prosecution of these charges became indeed a ready means of ac(imring 
notoriety, and the people, stimulated hy their demagogues, encouraged, it 
was said, the young orators in their attacks, as whelps arc trained to hunt 
down beasts of prey. But the assailants were in almost every case repulsed, 
and even if successful the p^o^dnces themselves reaped no benefit from their 
efforts. The proconsuls only exerted themselves the more strenuously to 
grasp the means of securing their acquittal. They could boast that the 
fruits of three years’ occupation of office would suffice — the first to make 
their own fortunes, the second to reward their advocates and partisans, the 
third and most abundant to buy the suffrages of their judges. The prov- 
inces, it might be anticipated, would soon come forward of their oum accord 
and pray for the repeal of the laws against malversation, since they onl}- 
served to redouble the extortions of their oppressors. 

Tiiese frightful iniquities whicli rendered the dominion of Rome as for- 
midable to the nations in peace as her hostility had been in war, had grown 
'with the progress of luxury and corruption. Her provincial governors had 
ever wielded their public authority with arrogance and harshness ; but in 
purer and simpler ages they had at least refrained from the sordid exactions 
and selfish rapacity for which they had now become infamous. The tri- 
bunals also had degenerated both in corruption and shamelessness. The 
knights could venture to assert that during the forty years they had partici- 
pated in the dispensation of the laws, the justice of Rome had been 
unstained even by the breath of suspicion. To the notorious venality of 
the tribunals under the administiation of the senate they pointed as a proof 
of their ovm. superior purity. It was indeed true that the increasing vices of 
the provincial government were symptomatic of the growing relaxation 
of morality at home. On the one hand the extension of foreign conquest 
and the opening in every quarter of new sources of wealth, had inflamed 
the passions of cupidity and ambition. On the other, half a century of 
domestic contentions had loosened the bonds of society, overhearing the 
ancient principles of justice, of respect for law and order, of reverence for 
things divine. But in fact this greater development of vice was accom- 
panied at the same time by more general publicity, and a more jealous 
exposure of the faults of political parties. The knights, deterred from the 
use of force for the recovery of their lost prhdleges, affected a zeal for 
justice, to undermine their more fortunate rivals. The constitution of Sulla 
was assailed and eventuall}'^ overthrown, not on the field of battle, but on 
the floor of the law courts.^ 




CHAPTER XX. THE RISE OP POMPEY 

LISPIDUS AND SDRTOniUS 

“Wn now enter upon Iho last stngc in llio decline and full of the republic. 
B}* a violent ofTorfc Sulla had restored the government to the senatorial 
uohilit^'. But sYinploms intimating the insecurity of the fabric which he 
had hastily reared on blood-bathed foundations showed themselves oven be- 
fore liis death. After his secession, Q. Catuliis liceamo the chief of the sena- 
torial parly. He was son of the Catiilus who shared the Cimhrian triumph 
with Marins, and in the year TO n.r. ho appeared among the candidates for 
the consulship) with the certainty of election. Tlic person who nspiixed to he 
his colleague was ililmiUus Lcp)idus, a man of illnslrious family, but of 
%:tin and petulant clininclcr. He was supportc<l by many friends, among 
others b}* young Pompo^". Sulla knew the man, and warned Pompoy against 
entrusting him with power. But Pompo}’, who ah'cadj'^ began to talk of 
*^thc setting and the rising sun,*' disregarded the warning, and Lopidus was 
fleet eel, 

Scarcely wa*; Sulla dead when Iur words were fulAllcd. Lepidus declared 
liimself the chief of the Italian party, and p^romised to restore all that Sulla 
had taken away. To pi*cvciit ii renewal of civil war, the senate bound him 
and O.Uuhi.s ali!:e hy oath not to take up arni.s during tlicir cmisulate. But 
hcp>idin» it'lirrd Ifi his province of Transalpine Ghiul. and, pretending that 
his oath flid not bind litm there, began tn levy troop<i. The senate sum- 
moned him to return to Rome. Ho obeyed, but it was at the head of an 
arm}". To oppn‘;o him, Catiilus look post before the Jlilrian bridge, with 
Pompej* for his liculchaiit. Hero thej' wore attacked 1)3' Lopidus, who was 
easily' defeated. After this failure, he fled to Sardinia, whore he died shortly 
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after. But liis lieutenants, INI. Perpema and M. Junius Brutus, father of 
Cajsar's murderer, kept the troops together, and waited for the course of 
events. A war was raging in Spain, which might well encourage the hopes 
of discontented persons. 

It has been mentioned that Q. Sertorius had assumed the government of 
Spain. But after a vain struggle against superior forces, he was obliged to 
take refuge in Mauretania. The news from Italy was dispiriting. It seemed 
as if the Marian cause was lost forever. Sertorius lent ear to tho tales of 
seamen who had lately made a voyage to the Fortunate Islands (so the 
ancients called the Azores), and seemed to recognise the happy regions 
which Greek legends assigned as the abode of the blessed. But while 
tiie active soldier was indulging in day-di-eams of indolent tranquillity, he 
received an invitation from the Lusitaniaus to head them in rising against 
the senatorial governors, and obeyed without a moment’s hesitation. Viria- 
thus himself did not use with better effect the energies of the brave moun- 
taineers. The south of Spain was soon too hot to hold the SuUan leaders ; 
the proscribed Marians came out of their hiding places and joined the new 
chief. His process, in the course of two years’ time, became so serious that, 
when Metellus Pius laid down his consulsliip, lie was sent into Spain to 
crush Sertorius. 

But to crush Sertorius was no easy task. He was no mere soldier, but 
possessed political qualities of a high order. Like Hamilcar and Hasdruhal of 
old, he flattered the Spaniards with the hope of rising to independence 
under his rule. The government which he formed indicated a disposition 
to dispute empire '\vith Rome. He formed a senate of tliree hundred, 
consisting partly of proscribed Romans, partly of Spanish chiefs — a step 
unparalleled in the provincial government of Rome. All cities in his power 
he organised after the Italian model ; and at Osca (now Huesca in Cata- 
lonia) lie established a school for the noble youth of Spain. The boys wore 
the Roman garb, and were taught the tongues of Rome and Athens. Sertorius 
is almost the only statesman of antiquity who tried to use education as an 
engine of government. It cannot indeed be pretended that his views were 
merely philanthropic ; no doubt he held the boys as hostages for the fidelity 
of their sires. 

His gi*eat talents, above all his acknowledgment of equality between 
provincials and Romans, won him golden opinions. Everywhere the Span- 
iards crowded to see him. and loudly protested their readiness to die for him. 
Their enthusiastic reverence for his person was increased by the presence 
of a white doe, which continually followed him, and was regarded by the 
simple people as a familiar spirit, by means of which he held communication 
with heaven. 

hletellus in two campaigns found himself unequal to cope with the new 
ruler of Spain. In the second of these years (77 B.c.) Perperna, who had 
retired to Gaul with the best troops of Lepidus, entered Spain, and joined 
the popular leader ; and the senate hastily despatched Pompey to reinforce 
^letellus. On his march through Gaul, the young general encountered the 
other remnant of the army of Lepidus under Brutus ; and Brutus, who fell 
into his hands, was put to death in cold blood. 

Pompey’s aid, however, did not change the face of affairs. In the first 
battle the young general was saved by the approach of jMeteUus, on which 
Sertorius said ; “If the old woman had not come up, I should have given 
the boy a sound drubbing and sent him back to Rome.” At the end of 
75 n.c. Pompe^*^ wrote a letter to the senate, representing the insufiSciency 
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of Ills forces, and two inoro legions wore at once sent to reinforce Mm* 
Meantime Sortonus himselE had reasons for apprehension. Some of his 
Komaii friends, dislilcing his policy of favouring tlio provincials, made over- 
tures to the senatorial commanders ; and. Sertorlus, severe by nature, still 
further exasperated the Homans of his party hy forming his bodyguard 
exclusively oC Spaniards. But bo still maintained bis superiority in the 
fidd. Nor was it encouraging to lenru that he had received envoys from 
lilithridatcs, who was about to i*enow war with Home. Sertorius agreed 
to furnish Uoman olBcers to train the soldiers of Asia, while tlie king was to 
repay the loan in ships and money* 

The dfc’.potic power exercised by Sertorius had corrupted bis nature. He 
indulged in the immoderate use of wine, was impatient of tlie slightest con- 
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iradiclion, and was guilty of many acts of tyranny. Even the Spaniards 
bs^gan to fall away ; and Sorloruis in a moment of irritation ordered all the 
boys at Osua to bo pul to death. This cruel and impolitic not would prob- 
ablj^ have cont him his power and his life, even if it had not been terminated 
by treachery. Perpernn, who liad at first joined him against his own inclina- 
tion, thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived for grasping power, 
lie invited Sortorins to a banquet at Osca ; and the general, having drunk 
freely' nreording lo his cnslom, fell an easy ijrej' to the dagger of the assassin 
(72 n.o.). 

But wlicn Perporna had wrought lliis shameful deed, he found that the 
name of Sertorius was still powerful among the Spaniards. Many of them, 
now that their great lender Avns no more, forgot his faults, and with the 
devoted enthusiasm of their nation threw themselves into the flames of his 
funeral pyre. A few days after the death of Sertorius, Perperna attempted 
to lead the soldiery ngninst Ponipey, but he sustained an ignominious defeat. 
Ilis men were dispersed, and ho was taken prisoner. When brought before 
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Pompey, he endeavoured to gain favour by Iianding him letters wliicli had 
been interchanged by Sertorius ivitli some of tlie chief men at Rome. But 
Pompey, with prudent magnanimity, tlu'ew the letters into tlie fire and re- 
fused to hear him. In the course of a year the last relics of the Marian 
party in Spain were extinguished. 

Before this was effected, Rome was engaged in conflict with Mithridntei>. 
[The history of this -war will be given later in the chapter.] But here must 
be noticed a formidable outbreak that took place in Italy, and threatened the 
very existence of the state. This was : 


THE WAll OF THE GnADIATOBS 

For the purpose of the barbarous shows which were so much enjoj-ed at 
Rome, it was the customvto keep schools for training gladiators, who were 
let out by their owners to the mdiles. At Cax)ua there was a large school of 
this kind; and among the gladiators in training there was Spartacus, a 
Thracian, who had once led his countrymen against Roman coinmanders, but 
now, having been taken prisoner, was destined to make sport for his con- 
querors. He persuaded about seventy of his fellow-bondsmen to join him 
in breaking loose ; better it ^\'ns, he argued, to die in battle on the open field, 
than on the sand of the amphitheatre. Tliis handful of bravo men took 
up a strong position upon Mount Vesuvius, where Spartacus was presently 
joined by slaves and outlaws of all descriptions. The gladiators, old soldiers 
like himself, supplied him with officers. OSnomaus and Crlxus, the former 
a Greek, the latter a Gaul, acted as his lieutenants. He enforced strict dis- 
cipline ; and, so long as he was able, obliged liis followers to abstain from 
acts of rapine. Two Roman prmtors attacked him, but they were beaten 
with loss, and the numbers of liis army swelled every day- All this hap- 
pened in 73 B.C., after the Mithrldatic AVar liad bi’okcn out, and before the 
Seitorinn IVar was ended. 

In the next year (72 n.c.), the same which witnessed the murder of Ser- 
torius, Spartacus had become strong enough to take the offensive. He had 
to face a formidable ijower, for both consuls were ordered to take the field. 
But, at the head of luoro than one hundred thousand men, he forced the 
passes of the Apennines and entered Ficenum. His subordinates, however, 
proved unmanageable ; and Spartacus, aware that the power of Romo must 
prevail, bent all his energies towards forcing his way across the Alps, in the 
hope of reaching some remote region inaccessible to Rome. As he pressed 
northwards, he was assaulted by both the consuls, hut defeated them both, 
and made his way to Cisalpine Gaul ; but here he was repulsed b^- the prae- 
tor Cassius, and obliged by the impatience of his followers to retrace his 
steps. Still, cver^'' other Roman officer who dared to meethim was defeated; 
at one time the brave gladiator is said to have meditated a descent upon 
Rome itself. But he relinquished his desperate plan, and spent the remain- 
der of the year in collecting treasure and arms. Little discqilinc was now 
observed. The extent of the ravages committed by the bands under his 
command maj’’ be guessed from the well-knomi line of Horace, in which he 
promised his friend a jar of wine made in the Social AA’’ar, “ if he could find 
one that had escaped the clutches of roaming Spartatius.'’ 

The management of the war was now committed to Crassus, who had 
really won the battle of the Colline Gate. Ever since the triumph of Sulla 
he had lived quietly at Rome, profiting by the proscription to buy up 
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property cheap; nnd after tliat period he lind been busied in making the 
most proiitabio use of the large fortune -whioh ho had amassed. 

OmssuB took .the field with six now legions, to be added to the remains 
of the consular armies. TIio disorganised battalions of these armies he pun- 
ished by the unjust and ierriblo penalty of decimation 5 but his r^our was 
successful in I’Cstoring discipline. He found Spaiincus besieging Rhegium, 
with the view of cstablisbing n connection with Sicily, and rekmdling the 
Servile IVnr in Ihnl island. The gladiator had even agi'ced with a squadron 
of Oilician pirates to convey two thousand of his men across the straits ; 

- but Ibo faithless marauders took the money and sailed without the men. 
CiTissus determined to shut up the enemy hy drawing entrenchments across 
the narrowest part of the Calabrian peninsula. Twice in one day did Spar- 
taous endeavour to break through the lines ; twice he was thrown hack with 
great slaughter. But he continued to defend himself with dauntless perti- 
nacity; nnd the senate, hearing that Pompe3' was on his way hock from 
Spain, joined him in the command with Crasaus, and urged him toeccelemte 
his march. 

CrassuB, nf mid of losing his laurels, determined to assault SpnrtacuB 3 hut 
the bravo gladiator anticipated him by forcing a passage through the lines, 
and marching upon Brundusium, where ho hoped to seize shipping and make 
his escape from Italy. But M. Lucullus, brother of Luoins, the commander 
against AlitUridatcs, had just returned with a force of veteran soldiers from 
Alaccdonin to Brnncltisium. Spariaous, foiled in his intention, turned like a 
wolf at baj" to meet Crassus. A fearful conflict ensued, w'hicli remained 
doubtful till Spartneus was wounded by a dart through the thigh. Supported 
on his knee, he still fought hcroicall3% till he fell ovei'powercd hy numbers. 
Tilost of his followers woro cut to pieces ; but a strong body of the insurgents 
drew off in good order to the mountains. A division of five thousand made 
their way to the north of Italy, whore Pompoy fell in with them on his way 
home from Spain, nnd slow them to a man. About six thousand more were 
taken prisoners b}* Crassus, who hung them along the I'oad from Rome to 
Capua. 

To Crassus belongs the credit of bringing Ibis dreadful war to a close. 
In six months lie had finished his work. But Pompoy claimed the honour of 
conoludiiig not onlj' the Sertorian'Wiir, hut also the war with Spartacus. In 
fact ho had not much causo for boosting in either cose. The daggers of 
Perperna really- brought the Spanish contest to an end ; and as to tlie gladi- 
atorial conflict, the lucky chance by which Pompey intercepted five thousand 
fugitives was liis only claim to credit. But the young general was a favourite 
with the soldiery and with the people, while Crassus from his greedy love 
of money enjoyed HtUo popularity. Public opinion, therefore, seconded 
claims which were pul forward without modestj*^ or justice. 

Kcither Pompey nor Crassus would enter the city ; for botli desired a 
triumph, and their nrmic.s lay at the gates to share the honours. The wish 
of Pompej' was at once gninted ; but to Crassus only an ovation was con- 
ceded. 


Tiin co5?sm.sniP or pompev and crasous 

Before they entered the city, they had botli asked permission to offer 
themselves as candidates for the consulship. Both were excluded by the 
laws of Sulla. Crassus was still prmtor, nnd at least two 3'enrs ought to 
elapse before liis oonsulsliix). Pompey was outy in his tliirty-fifth j'ear, nnd 
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had not even been qurcstor. The fienntc, however, dared not refuse Pompey ; 
for he would not disband his army, and his tone brooked no refusal. And 
what was granted to Pompoy could not be denied to Grassus, who also kept 
his soldiers under arms. Thus, at the demand of two chiefs, each backed by 
an arni3% the senate were, within eight j^ears after Sulla’s death, obliged to 
break his laws. Pompey was elected by acclamation. Crassus might have 
been less successful, had there not been a secret understanding between liiin 
and Pompey. On the calends of January', 70 b.c., Pompey and Crassus 
entered on their memorable consulship. 

On that day Pompey gave intimation of his intention to pursue a popuhir 
course of policy'. In a set speech he declared his intention of releasing the 
tribunes from the trammels imposed upon them by Sulla, and of attempt- 
ing a reform of the judicial E3'stem. Both of Pompey’s announcements were 
received with shouts of applause. To the former the senate offered but a 
feeble opposition. The tribunes were restored to the exercise of their powei, 
and with their restoration it may be said that the kc3''stonc of the arch 
erected b3' Sulla fell. With the resuscitation of this popular power revived 
also the independence of the tribe assembl3', and licnee followed 1)3' necessity 
a struggle between that body and the senate. 

But the other measure broached b3’ PomiJC}' was one which the senate 
determined to oppose to the uttermost. TI1C3' could not tamcl3’’ abandon 
their absolute power over the law courts. Yet in the last ten 3’ears, 
scandal had been great. Among other persons Cfesar had reason to com- 
plain. After his escape from Sulla's vengeance, ho also, like Cicero, resorted 
to the schools of Greek pliilosopli3'. On his return, though onl3’’ in his 
twenty-third year, be indicted Cn. Dolabclla for misgovernment in ^lacc- 
donia. Dolabella was defended b3' Q. Hortensius, the iirat advocate of the 
da3', a determined adliercnt of the senatorial part3', and ns a matter of 
course he was acquitted. It had, however, been remarked that the knights 
were little less corrupt than the senators ; and the law proposed under 
Pompey’s authorit3' by the cit3’' prajtor, L. Aurelius Cotta, was so devised 
as to establish a court composed of three elements, each of which might serve 
as a check upon the other two. In each jury one-third of the jur3’’mcn was 
to be furnished b3’ the senate, one-third 1)3' the knights, and the remaining 
third by the tribunes of the treasur3-- Catulus endeavoured to promote a 
compromise ; but Pompey was resolute, and the nobles prepared to maintain 
their privilege b3’' arms. 

An event, however, occurred which smoothed the wa3' for Cotta’s law. 
Cicero, after the great credit ho had won b3' his bold defence of Sext. Ros- 
cius, liad quitted Rome for two 3'ears. He returned in 77 n.c., and imme- 
diately began to dispute with Hortensius the swa3' which he exercised in the 
law courts. Except during the 3'ear 75 B.O., when he was serving as qurcstor 
in Sicil3', he was emplo3'ed as an advocate at Rome. His polished eloquence 
excited universal admiration ; his defence of man3’’ wealthy clients brought 
him in much money and connected him with many powerful families. He 
was of the same age as Pompe3' ; and, being now a candidate for the mdile- 
ship, he began to be eager for political distinction. To obtain this by mili- 
taT3' commands was not suited to his tastes or talents. But it was possible 
to achieve it by the public impeachment of some powerful offender. C. 
Cornelius Verres, a man connected with some of the highest senatorial 
families, had for three 3'ears been praetor of Sicil3', from which pro%'ince he 
had returned after practising extortions and iniquities unexampled even 
in those days. The Sicilians, remembering the induBtr3^ and equity with 
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whioU Cicoro had lately executed the functions of quoostor in their island, 
bogged him to come forward as the noouser of this man ; and the orator, who 
saw how ho might at once strengthen the hands of Pompey and share the 
popular triumph of the consul, readily undertook the cause. 

Tho first attempt which the dexterous advocate of Verres made to elude 
Cicero's attack was to put forward Q. GtecilLus Niger, who had been qumstor 
under A^orres, to contend that to him belonged the task of accusation. But 
Cicero exposed tlie intended fraud so unanswerably that even the senator!^ 
jurymen named Cicero as prosecutor. He demanded ninety days for the pur- 
^ poso of collecting evidence in Sicily. But he only used fifty of them, and 
on the fifth of August he opened this famous 
inipcncluucnt. lie had in tlio meantime been 
elected lodilo. But Hortonslus had also become 
consul-cloct; nnd one of tho hlotolli, a warm 
friend of Iho accused, was designated to succeed 
Glabrio, wlio now presided in the coiu*t as pne- 
tor jiercgrinus. It was therefore a great object 
for Verres to got the trial postponed to tlio next 
year, when his great senatorial friends would 
fill tlie most important offices in tho state. To 
balfic this design, Clooro ooutentod himself with 
a brief statement of his case, nnd nt once pro- 
ceeded to^cnll witnesses. So overpowering was 
tho evidence that Hortousius threw up his brief, 
and A^erres sought impunity in n vohmtnry ex- 
ile. To show what ho could have done, Cicero 
publislicd iho five great pleadings in w'hicli he 
intended to have set forth the crimes of A^erros j 
nnd they remain to us as n notable picture of 
tho misery \vluch it was in the power of a Itomaa 
proconsul to inflict. 

Soon after tho trial enmo to this abrupt issue, 
the law was passed, seemingly with little oppo- 
sitiou ; and tlius n second great breach was made 
in tho Siillan constitution. 

The corrupt state of tho senate itself was 
made manifest by n step now taken by Catulns 
nnd his friends. Tlicy restored the censorial 
(juicc, which had been suspended for sixteen 
years. Tho censore of the year 70 B.o. dis- 
charged Ihcxv duties with severe integrity, and 
degraded. For Catulus they revived the high rank of princeps, and he was 
the Inst independent bonntor who held that rank. When it was next called 
into existence, it served to give a title to tho despotic authority of Augustus. 
The review of tho knights was made remarkable by tho fact that the consul 
Pomjiey nppeai'cd in tho procession, lending his horse through the B'orum, ond 
submitting liinisolf to tho censorial so^ut^a3^ 

Tho jciilousy of Crassus increased witli Pompey’s popularity. Both tho 
consnls continued to maintain an armed force near the oity ; and, though 
the liboial measures of Pompey had won the Forum, yet the gold of Crassus 
commaiidod inanj' followers. Tlio senate dreaded that the days of Marius 
or Cinxin might returuu But Crassus calculated the risks of a conflict, and 
prudently resolved to give a pledge of peace. At the close of the year ho 
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sixty-four senators were 
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publicly ofTered his Jmnd to Pompoy, which the latter deigned to accept 
lifter the manner of n prince. It did not suit Crnssus to disturb credit and 
imperil Ids vast fortune by a civil war ; Poinpey was satisfied so long as no 
other disputed his claim to be the first citizen ol the republic. 

Thus ended by far the most roniarkabic year that had passed since the 
time of Snlhi. Two gencralB, backed by an armed force, had tiamplcd on 
the great dictator’s laws ; and one of them had riidel}' shaken llie politiiMl 
edifice reared in so much blood. Hehind them apjicarcd the form of ono 
who sought to gain by eloquence and civil arts wlial had lately been arro- 
gated by the sword. Ibit it was some years yet before Ciesar descended 
into the political nrena.^ 


i»OMn:v sunDDi-:s Tin: cimcian rinATi:.s 

During the parly struggles in Ital^', Sicily*, Africa, and Spain, dining 
the dictatorship of Sulla and its sanguinar}' effects, felt long afterwards in Ih,; 
Scrtoriaii and Slave wars, the Kiiile rings of Uoiiic and her provinces wen* 
increased by a scourge of a iicculiar cliaracter whicli bud gr.uliially altaincMl 
alarming proportions. 

The coasts of the western part of that district of Asia Minor known a*! 
Cilicia, where the wild mountains of the Taurus, which intersect tlic country, 
afford a safe refngo to the robber and his prey, lind been from ancient timet 
the home of piracy. 'I’lie liorielcss confusion of the Syrian kingdom, of whicli 
Cilicia formed a ])nrt, set order at deriaiicc and for a long time allowed full 
play to the lucrative trade which flourished under the protection of I lie 
states of Khodcs, Cyprus *»*d ICgypt, all of them at enmity with the Syrian 
monarchy. 

^Ve know how in the year 228 Home had ]uinishcd the Illyrian pinitc-i, 
but it was onl}* about the year 103 that Marcus Antonins was sent against 
those of Cilicia and after some time celebrated a hard-earned triunipli. The 
torpor of tlic Homan governmont and the civil disturbances were more inimi- 
cal to the safety of the seas than to that of the land ; and in the war against 
Mithridntes, in which civil disturbances jdayed such a disastrous part, the 
ships of the Ciliciaiis offered the same refuge to the vanquished — whether he 
were of Pontus. Greece, or Home, whether Mitliridales or Sulla had made him 
homeless — as they afforded to escaped convicts, runaway slaves and the out- 
casts of ever 3 ’ nation and everi' coimtrj-. Their pirate sails w‘cre soon to he 
found nil over the Mcdilerrancan Sea. After the collapse of the Grecian 
states and the decaj- of the Homan sea power there was soon no safety- for anj- 
merchant ship, or coast district. 

lYhcn the captured men could not raiisoin themselves by large sums of 
mono}’, thc 3 * were taken to the great slave markets of which the island of 
Delos was the chief depot, and in the secure and unassailable nioimtain castles 
of Cilicia the corsairs deposited the money anil other jiropcrt^' which their 
boats and fleets had seized throughout the whole district of the ^iedite^^ancan. 

The excellent oiganii>ation of this roving power added tenfold to its dan- 
ger. An}' one who belonged to the great association could claim assistance 
from an}’ ship that carried the pirate flag. There was no fear of treachery; 
a common interest, common foes, a similar life had created a kind of national 
cohesion and national feeling among these freebooters of the sea. 

The repeated efforts of the Homans to stem the danger had been without 
avail. L. Murena (81-81) accomplished nothing, neither was anything of u 
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decisive nature effected by P. Servilius Vatia (78-76), although he conducted 
the war with much will and energy. He did bis best; and by his capture of the 
city of Isaura, iu Taurus, he won for himself the surname of Isauxiciis and 
a uciumph at which he was able to produce rich booty and, to the especial 
delight of the people, some pirate captains as prisoners. Cilicia was formed 
into a Roman province, but this left the evil practically untouched. The 
selection iu the year 74 of Marcus Anionius, a son of the hlarous Antonins 
mentioned above, as proprastor against the Gilioiau corsairs, with considera- 
ble means nt his disposal, was also a failure, for the chiefs of the Cretan pirate 
horde annihilated the greater portion of his fleet. Emboldened by success, 
the corsain of the Syrian coasts ventured ns far ns tlie Pillars of Hercules ; 
tliej^ mocked at the power and sapped the vitality of the Roman state. 
Notable men like P. Clodius and Julius Caesar fell into their hands. Am- 
bassadors of foreign powers on their way to Rome were captured, and Roman 
ambassadors and curnlo magistrates had to bo ransomed. Twelve axes, 
Cicero moaned, fell into the hands of the pirates, who with these insignia in 
their possession mocked at the supremacy of Rome. Italian cities suoli as 
Gnictn, and Misenum, to say nothing of Greek ones like Cnidus. Colophon, 
and Samos were plundered, and the pirate squadron — the nimble little wiyo- 
paroncB — even apxicarcd. at Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber- Trade and 
tlie free supply of provisions were cverywheio seriously obstructed and this 
was pnrtlculariy felt at Rome ; the high price of corn, and the emptiness of the 
treasury', whose source of replenishment was cut off, pressed heavily on 
the nation and at last became unendurable. 

The half-measures adopted so far having accomplished nothing, it was 
evident that the pirates must either be destroyed by one great blow or left 
to do as they pleased. 

In these circumstances Gabinius, one of the tribunes of the people for the 
year G7, a favourite of Pompey and in the pa^' of the latter, come forward 
with the momentous proposal that a general invested with extensive powers 
should he entrusted with the cxtermiimtiou of the pirates. He should be an 
imporator for three ^'cars with iiroconsiilar and irresponsible power extend- 
ing from the Pillars of Hcroulcs to the farthest east. He should have 
unlimited command throughout the sea and four hundred stadia inland in 
all countries, including Italy. Fifteen senatorial legati wdtli a prmtor’s 
privileges, and appointed by himself ; two hundred ships, six thousand Attio 
talents and whatever land forces he might require, should be placed at the 
disposal of this iuipcrntor. In innkiug this proposal no name avus given, but 
ev'''*ybody knew that it pointed to Pompey. This rogation was received 
Avith great applause. Pompey had been successful in all his preceduig 
efforts and lind just ro-cstahlislicd the tribuuiciaii x^oAver; he was the idol m 
GA*ery Roman citizen, and the x^coxilc reposed in him that unlimited confi- 
dcnco Avliich the multitude arc Avont to accord to tliosc Avliom they have 
once chosen for their fnA’ourites. Naturally the sonnto did not receive the 
ax>pointmcnt in the same spirit. To giA'o one man such boundless power was 
llio same, it Avas said, ns to give it to him forever ; it Avas to exchange free- 
dom for the goA’cnimcnt of one; to turn, ns the punsters said, a navarch into 
a monarch. Q. Catulus tried to throw the w'Dight of his esteemed name, 
and Q. Ilnrtcnsiiis that of his eloquence, into the scale against the dangerous 
measure. TJiej' sought to obtain the veto of the rest of the tribunes against 
the rogulion Avhich Avould x^lacc all the iwAvcr of the republic at the dis- 
l>ORal of one man, and might thus create a regular l3'rnnny, a new Romulus; 
and here nnd there ijartj” hilternesa mn^' have A^ented itself in angry Avords, 
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saying that tlie now Romulus should bo treated like the old, whose mangled 
remains wore carried away from the Field oE ^lurs under the togas of the 
senators. But when the measure was put to the vote o£ the assembly, all 
opposition was futile against the unanimous and clamorous voice of the 
people and of the most renowned leaders of the popular party whose inler- 
BBts, like those of Julius Cresar, were intimately oonnected with those of 
Poiupey. The tribune Trebellius ventured to interpose Lis veto and main- 
tained it until seventeen tribes voted for his removal from ofilcc wlioii his 
firmness forsook him. It was in vain that Q. Catuliis counselled that the 
deputies should be appointed by the people and not by Pompej'; all resistance 
was useless. One liiindrcd and twenty thousand infantry, five thousand 
cavalry, twenty’’- four deputies and five hundred ships, wliich exceeded tlie 
first commission, were placed at the service of Pompoy, who with assumed 
modesty begged to be spared the diflicult task. And so high were the hopes 
centred in him that the price of corn fell immediately on his appointment 
and before he had done anything. 

Pompej’’ justified the hopes of Rome, lie turned to the best account the • 
means placed nt his disposal. He divided his command into thirteen areas 
under his deputies, and moved with his main forces from west to east. Tin* 
corsairs were chased from one lurking-place to another, from retreat In 
retreat, and one admiral drove them into anotlier’s net. Before forty dajv 
had elapsed the western ^Icditerranenu was free, and the corn ships from 
Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily now had free course into the Roman liarbours, 
liad not been the case for years. After a short slay nt Rome, Pompej’ again 
set sail for Brundusiinn, and the chase commenced afresh. Treachery and 
submission decreased the number of the pii-atcs who could no longer liold 
out and wlio were wisel}” spared hy Ponipey when they submitled. In Ic.ss 
than three months he was on the western coast of wild Cilicia end arrived 
at the promontory of Cornccsiuin, where a final battle put an end to tlic war. 
The remaining corsairs were there assembled and were defeated. The seas 
were now free, and the mountain castles opened and disgorged their plunder, 
their anns, their treasure, and their prisoners. Thirteen hundred ships were 
burned, sevent3'-two taken, and 306 surrendered. One hundred and twentj’ 
strongholds and towns were destroyed, ten thousand pirates were killed, and 
twenty' thousand taken prisoners. 

The liberated prisoners wlio now returned to their homes, the soldiers 
enriched by the chase, the Roman people saved from hunger, the merchants 
of the wide Roman dominions nho.se commerce was reinstated — all lauded 
the name of the great proconsul who had nooomplishcd in three months 
what had been vainlj' desired for seventeen 3'ears. In fact, this extermination 
of the corsairs of the Mediterranean was probabl3' the most brilliant and in 
any case the most meritorious aclucvcmoiit in the life of Pompoj*, although 
it must also be noted tliat this swift conquest was as illnstrative of the power 
of Rome when it assembled and united its forces, as it n'as of the caxiacit3’’ of 
Pompey. The pirates themselves moreover had no cause to complain of undue 
severity. The better sort were allon*ed to settle in tlie loivn of Soli in Cilicia, 
whose name, Pompeiopolis, immortalised the memor}* of its conqueror ; others 
found shelter in different inland places and towns, whilst some were even be- 
stowed in southern Ital}'. The lompcrate wa3’ in which Pompe3’ troated tlie 
conquered led the Cretans, who had been conquered in 68 b3'' Q. l^lctcllus 
and ti^ated with great cmelt3% to send their submission b3' an cinhass3'’« 

Pompey accepted it and sent them his deput}' L. Octavius ; ^letellus 
protested loudly against this invasion of his province, and took up arms 
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agninst him, but his protest was Tiujustifiable ia face of the Gablnian lau\ 
Thus a regular civil 'war arose in the island, which was of little importance 
in itself but greatly increased the very unsettled condition of the republic 
and its government. 


THE SEOOKD AND THIIID MITHRIDATIO WARS 

^ In the meanwhile Pompey was by no means inclined to be contented with 
jthi.<? triumph. He expected that the command in the Pirate War would lead 
to a greater and more important one. The war in Asia had always been 
the object of his desires, and now, after crushing the corsairs, the people 
could not refuse him auytliing. L. Licinius Murenn, left by Sulla in Asia 
in the year 84 with the two Fimbrian legions, had recommenced the war 
directl3'’ after his general’s departure, but without success, and at Sulla’s com- 
mand he abandoned it ; tliese military operations, whiclr ended in tlio year 
81 with the tri\imph of the proprsotor hlurena, were distinguished by the 
name of the Second ^litlmdatio War. hlithridates knew that the peace 
with Sulla 'a'as only a truce, and he saw himself threatened anew when the 
Homans made Bituynia a province in the year 75, its last king, Nicomedes 
III, having died and bequeathed his Idngdom to tlie Komnn people. 
know that through the hfarians who had taken refuge at his court, Mithri- 
dales entered into negotiations 'with Sertorius, and therefore in the year 74 
the consuls, L. Licinius Lucnllus and M. Aurelius Cotta, accepted the king’s 
challenge to the Third Mithridatio AVar. 

Tlie Icing found that the corsairs were allies not to be despised on the 
sea; and the Boman outlaws at liis court, as well as the officers sent him 
by Sertorius, helped him to drill liis army in the Boman fashion, Luoullus 
and Cotta were entrusted with the direction of the war. The former, a 
man belonging to the aristocratic class had exhibited great capacity in tlie 
eastern scat of war, and in all the appointments since filled by him, he 
Iiad proved himself a skilful and intelligent officer, while his moderation 
and gentleness united with unusual cultivatioii had won Sulla’s highest 
approval. 

In the year 74 the war commenced. Mithridates began operations by 
calling many districts in Asia ISIinor to arms and by making himself mas- 
ter in Bltliynia by means of his fieet and army. The Bomans had retired 
to Ohaloedon ; and here Cotta, who refused to wait for his advancing col- 
league, was beaten by land and 'water, and the king proceeded in a south- 
westerly direction, towards the town of Cyzious, and laid siege to it. The 
Hellenic inhabitants offered a firm resistance, for they knew the fate that 
awaited conquered cities at the hands of the Pontlan Icing. Luoullus was 
therefore .able to move to a spot east of the camp of ffithridates. By 
this stroke ho cut off the king’s communication with his Pontinn terri- 
tory and closing the way on the land side left Mithridates only the sea 
open to him. At the river Bhyndacus (east of Cyziens) Lucnllus defeated 
a portion of the enemy’s army which was attempting to break through the 
Boman lines. The sufferings from the winter season and 'want of care con- 
sequent on tlie stoppage of tlio transports had naturally tliinned tlie ranks of 
the three hundi*ed thousand men who were besieging the city. So in the 
spring of 73 the king was finally forced to raise the siege and escape ^vitli 
the rest of his Sect ; and the failure would have been fatal to him, had not 
the Boman ships been burned in the harbour the previous year. 
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Thus the Pontian fleet, wliioh swept the Jilnck Sea and the Propontis, met 
with no opposition in its expedition to the ^genn Sea, and it was said that 
the Roman exiles ivlio commanded it had decided to attempt a landing in 
Italy. However, Lucullus himself, ivlio had turned westward from Cyziciis. 
commanded the little fleet, which had been collected in tlie yEgean waters 
and defeated the ciiem3'’fi squadron in a battle lK?twccn Lemnos and Sc^TOb 
in which most of the Homan exiles lost their lives. 

In the mcnnwhilc, Lucullus’ deputies Voconius, liarba, and Triarius, united 
against l^Iithiidates, who w'as stationed with liis troops at Nicoincdia (liithj-- 
nia). The king avoided a battle and fled on a pirate ship, besieged Ilcraclra 
on the wn3% where he assembled the rest of Ids fleet which the stonn had 
almost entirely scattered, and then proceeded past Sinope to Amisus. The 
foes being now driven back to their own domains, the Romans took tlic 
offensive. 

Aurelius Cotta stationed himself at llcriiclca. Lucullus himself passed 
in the autumn of the j^ear 73 into the Pontian district. Mithrldatcs avoided 
a battle and retired inland wdicrc ilic pui’suing cnem}*^ would find it difliciilt 



to obtain supplies. Lucullus followed, leaving parties to besiege or watch 
Amisus and Eupatorin, the most important cities of Pontus; and deaf to 
the murmurs of lus soldiers, quicklj' pursued the king and arrived in the 
spring of 72 at Cabira (on the Lj’cus in Pontus). 

The king had looked in vain for allies in the winter ; neither the great 
ruler of Armenin, his son-in-law Tigranes, nor the Parthians w’ould support 
him. But a powerful arm^'’ of fort^' thousand infantry’ and four thousand 
cavalry was meanwhile levied in his own states under the command of Dio- 
phantuB and Tnxiles, whilst Lucullus onlj’ mustered three legions. Mithri- 
dates’ cavalry', liis best support, was complctclj' defeated b^- LucuUus’ deputy, 
iVL Fabius Hadrianus,and when the king ordered a further retreat, the camj* 
became the scene of blind fear and confusion which was turned into a 
complete rout b}' a timely' onslaught from Lucullus. The king fled with 
two thousand cavalry over the border of his kingdom to Armenia, where his 
son-in-law Tigranes received him. The rich booty of the camp fell into 
the hands of tlic Roman soldiers ; b3' the king's command an eunuch forced 
the w’omen of the harem to drink of a flagon of poison to save them from 
falling into the hands of the enem}- — the greatest of all disgraces for an 
oriental ruler. 

There was now a pause in the war. Tlie flat countr)’ submitted ever3*- 
wherc to the Romans ; only Amisus on the Pontian coast, Sinope and 
Amastris on the Paphlngonian, and Ileraclca on the 31111301100 const, made 
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aa obstinate rcsistanco, supported by the troops of ilie king and bis allies, 
the corsairs, with their shix^s. 

While tlie deputies were occupied witli these sieges, from 72-70, the 
oommander-in-cMef organised the internal a£^ai^s of the Asiatic province, 
Avliere there was a pressing need for the attention of an upright man like 
Lucullus. Sulla’s peace had left the inhabitants of these beautiful countries 
to their hopeless misery under Koinau tax gatherers. The twenty thousand 
talents which Sulla had imposed on them had gro'ivn to a debt of 120,000 
talents under the usurious interest of the Roman capitalists, who advanced 
the community the money for the indemnity; and to satisfy the creditors the 
« sacred tcsspIs in the temples of the gods had to bo melted down, freemen 
sold their sons and daughters into slaveiy, and where payment was delayed 
or impossible every torture was resorted to which inventive avarice could 
devise ; so that according to Plutarch’s expression “ slavery seemed like peace 
and seisnelitlma^ in comparison.” 

To mitigate this disgraceful state of things, Luonllus Issued a decree 
at Ephesus forbidding more than twelve per cent, interest, releasing debtors 
fi'om the obligation to pay interest wliose total exceeded tbe original cap« 
ilal, and iirombiting the creditor from claiming more than a quarter of 
the debtor's property”. 

The provincials congratulated themselves on having such a just and 
huniiino x^roconsul, birt his policy aroused the deadly liatred of the Roman 
capitalists as it injured tlieir business, and they spared no efforts in Rome to 
accomplish his fall ns soon ns possible. In this they received great assist' 
anoo from the increasing discontent of tlie soldiers who were as much 
upx^osed to the justice and moderation of Lucullus as they were to the long 
continuation of the which had just taken a fresh start. 

mithridates had worked the whole winter trying to draw Tigranes into 
the Roman \\’ar which he must sooner or later be unable to avoid. His 
own power had broken dovm, his son IVIachares, the satrap of his kingdom 
of the Bosporus hud made peace with Lucullus on his own account and his 
ships returning from Crete and SxJain lind been destroyed by Lucullus’ 
deputy' at Tenedos. 


THE ARMENIAN WAK 

Tigranes' kingdom of Armenia had previously been, like so many 
others, a province of the Syi'inn kingdom, and its governor had asserted 
lii« independence undor Antioolius tiie Great. Tigranes had extended it 
on every side and had increased it by fragments taken from the Syrian 
kingdom which was now falling mto ruins, whilst of the house 

of the Seloucidic quarrelled over its remains. From the year 83 Syria 
and Cilicia appear as Armenian provinces under Aimieninn governors. 
But tlio great king Tigranes himself held his gorgeous court in eastern 
fashion at Tigmuocerta near the bordoi*s of Mesopotamia. It was one of 
those gigantic cities rapidly built and tilled at tbe bidding of a despot, 
the ruins of which are to be found in the East scattered here and there 
as witnesses to the evanescent chni'acter of despotic creations. 

In earlier times the Roman government would not have so long de- 
layed showing this despot his proper place. Lucullus, contiaiy to the will 
of tlic goveniinont now caiTied the war into Tigranes* territory, demanding 

^ The uicnsuic by which Solon eased tho burdens of tbo Attic creditors. 
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from the great ruler that ho should deliver up Mithridates. This was sug- 
gested by Appius Claudius, whose bold speech filled the barbarian ruler 
with astonishment. He was furious and enraged that LucuUus did not 
give him his title of “King of Kings,” but only addressed him as king, 
and avenged himself by rerasing the title of “ imperator ” to the Roman, 
and making common cause with Mithridates whom he had not previously 
admitted to liis presence. 

Lueullus led his unwilling army, of which the Fimbrian legions after 
thirteen campaigns were now witu some reason demanding to be dis- 
banded, over the Cappadocian IMountains and then across the Euphrates. 
This was an ill-advised course considering the nature of the Anneiiian 
territory and the small numbers and ill-humour of his soldiers who w*erc 
in no wuy pleased to be leaving the Pontian district behind them. 

Whilst King Tigranes was still rocking himself in the ignorance of 
an eastern prince and listening to his courtiers* assurances that the Roman 
army would never venture to face the hosts of the King of Kings, u 
messenger arrived to acquaint him with its approach. The messenger 
who brought the unpleasant news was rewarded by death, but it was 
none the less true. Mithrobarzanes was given the command of the band 
now sent against the Romans as punishment for not having joined tlio 
flatteries of the courtiers, but he was easUy beaten. Tigranes left Iun 
capital just before the arrival of the Romans, and reinforcements gradu- 
ally arrived from the different nations of his kingdom. Their appearance 
and their numbers — there were Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Adiabeniaiis, 
Armenians, Iberians, and Albanians from the heights and valleys of the 
Caucasus — inspired him with confidence. He rejected the counsel of 
Mithridates, who, from his ow'n experience of the Romans, advised him 
to avoid a battle and to employ his own superior cavalry to cut off the 
enemy*s supplies, and the heights around Tigranocerta were soon covered 
with the king’s army of 160,000 heavy infantr^^ 20,000 light infantry, 
and 55,000 mounted men, 17,000 being in coat of mail. Lueullus left 
6000 men before the city, and the remainder, w'ho seemed to the king 
to be too many for an embassy and too few for an army went up the 
river to find a ford. “ There they fly, these invincible Roman boplites I ” 
exclaimed the king, with confidence. However, he soon afterwards saw 
to his horror, how the eagle of the first legion wheeled round and then 
one cohort after another crossed the river in the proud and confident 
manner of Roman troops. Quickly the king sought to array his followers 
but it was another barbarian battle, in which the stampede commenced 
before the troops were ranged in order. Driven back by the first attack 
and thrown into confusion the masses of men offered a wide target and 
an easy prey for the swords of the enemy. 

The Romans were almost ashamed at their easy victory, for it cost them 
only five dead and 105 wounded. The enemy’s loss was incalculable. The 
tiara and diadem of the Armenian Idng fell into Roman hands ; and the city 
of Tigranocerta had to surrender. It was taken and given over to the 
soldiers to plunder ; some of the heterogeneous population were sent back to 
their native districts. 

Lueullus wished to follow up the victor}’’ so as to give the enemy no time 
to assemble for a fresh resistance. Submission was made to him by man}’' of 
the subjects of Tigranes, and an embassy of the Parthians appeared witli an 
offering of frlendwip. Only one more blow was needed to finally drive the 
Armenian from his throne. But it was some time before the general could 
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appease Ms discontented, unwilling soldiers and the allied Idngs made use of 
tue opportunity to reassemble nn army of seventy thousand infantry and thirty- 
dve thousand oavaliy. This time they followed Mithridates’ advice to avoid 
a battle. However, when Artaxata (on tlie Araxes^ the second city of the 
Icingdom was threatened, a battle ensued on the river Arsanias in the neigh- 
bourhood. The conflict lasted somewhat longer this time and the victoiy 
was bought more dearly, the loss of the enemy was somewhat slighter, but 
the result was the same. Ko Asiatic army, albeit large and w^ chosen, 
could be victorious over a well-commanded Koman army. 

But Lucnllus had not yet acoompllshed his purpose. His military 
capacity was indisputable, but he was wanting in the power of attaching the 
soldiers to himself by that personal charm which was almost a more important 
gift in those times. 

Tiiey murmured that the richest towns hod been past by, none had been 
taken by storm, so that they had come in for no plunder ; but they main- 
tained that the imperator looked out for himself though he ^ve them nothing, 
and it cannot be denied tliat Lucnllus enriched himself. ^ his cold, severe 
manner the general ignored their desire for loot, and they hated him not 
only because he was an aristocrat hut because he treated the inhabitants of 
the cities with consldorntion, whilst they, ns savage soldiery, regarded them 
ns profltable booty. The snow-covered mountains and the endless precipitous 
roads fiUed them with aversion ; never had they wintered in a friendly 
Hellenic city, and the officers concurred in these complaints, particularly P« 
Clodius, tho brotlier-in-law of tlio general, who actively fostered the feeling 
against LucuUus in the camp ns well ns tho capital. 

Tlie proconsul could not induce his soldiers to help him to take Artaxatn, 
the second city of the Armenian kingdom. Half oeding to their pressure he 
turned southward to Mesopotamia, whose capital Nisibis surrendered to him. 
But hero the uuwilliug machine denied him further service. The troops 
insisted on winter quarters in Kisibis and its environs where they wished to 
wait for the successor of LucuUus. This was advantageous to the enemy as 
it delayed tho final blow. 

However Tigranes gained nothing, ns L. Fnnnius came opportunely to 
tho aid of Luculliis’ soldiers whom Tigranes had surprised. Nevertheless 
lilithridatcs strove to bonodt by the discontent in the Roman army and regain 
his kingdom. 

He arrived at Pontus and attacked tho Romans, who had excited uni- 
versal hatred in tho country, with a small force, and not unsuccessfully for 
he had Icaimed somewhat in the long ivar, and in the following year (67) 
ho defeated tho deputy Triarius at Zela on the river Iris (southwest of 
Pontus) when the Romans lost seven thousand killed, amongst them a 
great nuinhor of officers. 

LucuUus, hearing the had news, withdrew to Mesopotamia and returned 
to Pontus, and Mithridates carried tho wur from thence to Cappadocia. 
Wlion LucuUus wished to follow him thither, tho Pimbrian soldiers declined 
to obey him as lie was no longer their general and tliey declared they would 
onl 3 ’ remain under arms with the other legions, until the autumn. 

JMilhriclates profited by these occurrences. Acilius Glabrio, the governor 
of Bithynia who was to have been replaced by LucuUus, and Q. Maroius 
Rex, tlie governor of Cilicia, were inactive in tbeir provinces, and when the 
ten commissioners of the Roman senate arrived to join with LucuUus in 
organising the conquered district of Pontus as a province, Mithridates had 
reconquered tho greater part of it. In tho meanwhile, the mine laid at 
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Home against the general of the aristocracj' hy liis active enemies, namely, 
Pompey and his friends, the embittered members of the equestrian order, 
the offended officers and the misguided people, was finally sprung and the 
inevitable Pompey, who reaped everywhere where he had not sown, was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the East and this time with full powers 

more comprehensive and extravagant 
than those conferred in the pre\’ious 
year by the Gabinian law.c 

During the year of inaction that had 
preceded Pompey’s appointment, Mithri- 
dates had collected a fresh army, with 
which he occupied the frontier of Pon- 
tus. Pompe3' received his new comini*^- 
sion in the summer of 66 B.G., and he 
at once pushed forward towards Ca- 
bira, through a country" wasted by pie- 
vious campaigns. Mithridates, anxious, 
to avoid a battle, retired towards the 
sources of the Ilalj^s, but he was over- 
taken by the Roman general, and obliged 
to giA'e battle on a spot afterwards 
marked by the city of E^icopolis, founded 
b^’’ Pompey in memory of the battle. 
Here Jlitliridates was entirel}" defeated, 
and with only a few stragglers succeeded 
in crossing the Euphrates. But Tigranes 
refused to harbour him in Armenia, and 
he made his way northward, with great 
difficulty, through the wild mountain 
tribes of Caucasus to Dioscurias (Isku- 
ria) on the coast of Circassia. Banished 
from the regions south of Caucasus, liii» 
adventurous genius formed the concep- 
PoMPEv tion of uniting the Sarmatian tribes 

(From a coin) nol'thward of the Black Sea, and making 

a descent upon Italy. Panic-stricken at 
his fatberk approach, IMachares, viceroy of the Crimea, sought death by his 
own hand ; and the Crimea again became subject to IVIithri^Ltes. 

So great was the terror caused b}’’ the victories of the Homan general, 
that Tigranes would have prostrated himself at his feet, had not Pompej' 
prevented the humiliation ; and Pliraates of Parthia, who had assumed the 
proud title of “ King of Kings,” lately arrogated by Tigranes, sent to make 
an alliance with the victorious Homan, who turned his steps northward in 
pursuit of Mithridates. At midwinter he celebrated the Saturnalia on the 
river Cyrus (Kiir), and in the spring advanced along the coast to the 
Phasis. But learning that Iklithridates was safe in the Crimea, he turned back 
to his old quarters on the Cyrus, and spent the snmmer in reducing the 
tribes which occupied the southern slopes of Caucasus. One of his victories 
was celebrated b}*” the foundation of another Kicopolis. But he was obliged 
to return to Pontus for winter quarters. Here he received ambassam:)rs 
from the neighbouring potentates, and busied himself in reducing Pontus to 
the form of n Homan province. For the next two 3’’ears he occupied him- 
self b3" cami)aigns in the famous countries to the south of Asia Minor. & 
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Mitliridntos speiii jjart of liis j’oiith nwny from his father's court; ho had 
been put on the wildest horses, which he had learned to master ; he retired 
into Hie most impenetrable hunting districts, so that half the time no one 
knew where ho was. He diffored from all kings with wdiom the lloninns 
Iiad fought because he had pure Persian and true Asiatic blood fio^nng 
through his veins ; for he was descended from Persian satraps. 

The aim of his life w'as to make the throne of Pontus the centre of the 
national Asiatic opposition to Rome. Tlierehy he enjoyed groat momentary 
success : but ho was defeated by the great poAver of the Homans in their 
union with tlie Ginok elomoiit. He was tlieii robbed of his father' s lands. 
Nothing but the life of nn adventurous fugitive remained for lum. His 
brave Anfe Hypsicratia, who had to look after him and his horse, nccom- 
pauied liini to the citadel, where the roj^al treasure was kept* Mithridates 
divided it among the 103'al followers who Avere still around him. He is said 
to have cnlortnined the same thoughts attributed to Philip HI of Macedonia 
of adA^ancing on Italy through tlic lands of the Danube, and from the east of 
seeking the Homans in thmr home, ns did Hannibal. But these daring ohl- 
merns wore joined to a feeling of immediate danger. 

Among his followers he divided equal shares of x^oison, so as to insure 
them against the danger of falling into the hands of tlie Homans. He him- 
self did not die from poison ; he sought sup^iort in his Bosporus possessions. 
But as tliero liis son rebelled against him, he had the deal^-blow given him 

a true Gaul. The son, Piiaruaces, joined tlie Komans. 

After hlifchridates had been driven out, Pompey turned against Tigranes 
in Armenia, w-ho at this time was waging war Avith the Partmau king Phra- 
ntos whom the 3’oungei' Tigranes had joined. In the midst of all these dis- 
sensions in Armenia, Pompey stepped in, not precisely as an enemy, but os 
urhitratoi^. There are many accounts of the submissivouess which Tigranes 
expressed toAvards Pompey. The main point is that he praised Pompey ns 
the mall into vrhose hands the fate of the Avorld had now been laid. 

Tigranes had to give up all acquisitions Avliioh he had made in war with 
the Seleuciaus ; he kept Armenia. The son Avas led nAvny into captivity, 
Armenia had more or less already been draum into the circle of utuA^ersal 
histor}’*. But Pompe3'‘ can be added to the men who have carried on the 
historical movement of the world in provinces which up till this lime had 
remained undisturbed by it. At tlie election he met the Albanians, urho 
F*ni continued in the primitive simplicity of a pastoral people. With their 
cavalcades they tried to prevent the Homans from renohing the Black Sea, 
or at least, if tliis Avas unsuccessful, to moke their return impossible. In the 
year 65 a battle took xilncc in wdiich the Homan manoeuvi'es had the upper 
iiand. Albanians, Iberians, and a few other independent nations sealed a 
com^iaot udth them. Pompey is said to have had the desire, like Alexander, 
to seek the Caucasian Hook, to AA'hicli, according to Greek tradition, Pro- 
metheus Avas chained. But the Homan leader was not the man to let himself 
ho led h,y an illusion of this Idnd ; it Avas sufficient for him to have subjected 
Pontus and Armenia. AIrend3’ he felt himself strong enough to deprive 
the king of the Parthians of the tide of “ King of Kings. *’ He took up 
the interests of Armenia against tlie Parthians. As Tigranes had lost his 
acquisitions, so Phraates was to lose his. Phraates did not dare take up 
arms against the victorious Homan aim3% The ambassadors of Elymais and 
Aledia appeared at the winter camp of Pompey at Amisus. 
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Through the victory in Armenia the Romans at the same time became 
masters in Syria, which it was impossible to give back to the Seleucians, as 
they did not know how to defend themselves. The survivors of this battle 
had to content themselves with the grant of a small province, and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Rome. After the example of the Syrian kings, 
Fompey could not think of introducing the Greek worship of the gods into 
Jerusalem ; he occupied himself only with the political interests.^ 

As he advanced southward, his authority was called in to settle a quarrel 
between two brothers of that royal family, which had inherited the Jewish 
sceptre and high priesthood from the brave Maccabees. Aristobulus was 
the reigning king of Judea, but his title was disputed by his brother Hyrca- 
nus. It was the latter who applied for aid to the Roman general. Pompe^” 
accepted the appeal. But the Jews, attached to the reigning prince, refused 
obedience, and Fompey was obliged to undertake tlie siege of Jerusalem. 
E^or three months the Jews defended tliemselves with their wonted obsti- 
nacy; but their submission was enforced by famine, and Fompey entered 
the Holy City. Fillage he forbade : but, excited by the curiosity which even 
then the spiritual worship of Jehovah created in tlie minds of Roman idola- 
ters, he entered the sacred precincts of the Temple, and ventured even to 
intrude into the Holy of Holies, and to stand behind that solemn veil which 
Iiad hitherto been lifted but once a 3 "ear, and that b^*' the high priest alone. 
We know little of the impression produced upon Pompey’s mind by finding 
the shrine unteuanted by any object of worship. But it is interesting to 
compare the irreverent curiosity of the Roman with the conduct attributed 
to the Great Alexander upon a similar occasion. H^’rcaiius was established 
in the sovereignty, on condition of paying a tribute to Rome : Aristobulus 
followed the conqueror as his prisoner. 

Aretas, king of the Nabattean Arabs, defied the arms of Fompey ; and 
the conqueror was preparing to enter the rocky deserts of Idumsea, so as to 
penetrate to Petra, when lie received news which suddenly recalled him 
to Asia Minoi*. Mithridates was no more. Fompey’ hastened to Sinope, to 
which place the body of the old king had been sent by his son. It was 
honoured with a royal funeral, and placed in the sepulchre of his fathers. 

The remainder of the year 63 b.o. was spent by the general in regulating 
the new provinces of Bithynia, Pontus, and Syria, and in settling the king- 
doms which he allowed to remain under Roman protection on the frontiers 
of these provinces. Fharnaces, son of Mitliridates, was left in the possession 
of the Crimea and its dependencies ; Deiotarus, chief of Galatia, received an 
increase of territory ; Ariobarzanes was restored for the fourth time to the 
principality of Cappadocia. All this was done by Pompey’s sole authority’, 
without advice from the senate. 

Early in 62 B.G. he left Asia, and proceeded slowly through Macedonia 
and Greece — so slowly, that on the 1st of Januar}^ 61 B.C., he had not yet 
appeared before the walls of Rome to claim his triumph. He had been 
absent from Italy for nearly seven years. His intentions were known to 
none. But the power given him by the devotion of his soldiers was abso- 
lute ; and the senatorial chiefs might well feel anxiety till he disclosed his 
wiU. But before we speak of his arrival in Rome, we must relate the 
important events that had occurred during his absence.^ 
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Posircr, in quitting tho centre of affairsi ooulcl not fail to augur that his 
removal would bo the signal for the revival of party passions, and that a few 
more years' experience of the miseries of anarohy would demand his recall 
with fuller powers for tho settlement of affairs. The nobles, on their part, 
Jiaving been ooinx)cIled to submit to his extraordinary appointment, now 
cast about for tho means of turning liis absence to their advantage. They 
liad 2 )laccd him at their head, and he had betrayed them ; they now looked 
for u stouter and more faithful champion, and prepared themselves, when 
the time should serve, to strike a blow for ascendency, tho shook of which 
bhould bo felt on the Euphrates, and daunt the conqueror of Syria and 
Pontus. 

TJic chiefs wliom tliey had liitherto consulted had mortified them by tiieir . 
conciliatory temper, their timidity or their languor. Oatulus they respected, 
but they distrusted liis firmness: LuouUus, whose aid they next invoked, 
disregarded their solicitations. Hortenslus was sunk in pride and indolence. 
There were among them many personages of inferior fame and influence, the 
Silani, tho Scriboiiii, the hlarcii, the Domitii, the Scipios and hlarcelli, who 
might make good officers, but wanted the genius for command. But there 
\vas one man, still in their ranks, 3''oung in ^'•ears, a plebeian by extraction, 
uni . own in civil or military affairs, In whose unflinching zeal and dauntless 
courage they felt they could securely conflde. Judgment, indeed, and tact 
ho sorely needed; but these were qualities which tho nobles held in little 
regard, and neither he nor the^^ were sensible of this grievous deficiency. 

Tins mull was INInrcus Porcius Cato, the heir of the venerable name of 
tho censor Cato, his great-grandfather, a name long revered hy the Romans 
for probity and simplicit}'. The slave of national prejudices Uato beheved, 
like his illustrious ancestor, in the mission of a superior caste to govern the 
Roman state, in the natural right of the lords of the human race to hold 
the world in bondage, in tlie absolute authority of the husband over the wife, 
the parent over the child, the master over the servant. In his principles Cato 
uus the most bigoted of tyrants. Yet never were tliese awful dogmas held by 
a man whose natural temper was more averse to the violence and crueltj’' hy 
which alone they* can he maintained, and in vain did Cato strive to fortify 
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Jiilu&elf against the instincts of humanity '\\’ithin him hy abstract specula- 
tion and severe self-discipline. Born in the year 96, he had ^^'itnessed the ter- 
mination of the Social T^^ar, and resented, as a mere bo 3 ^ the compromise in 
which that mighty straggle resulted. Nevertheless his feelings had revolted 
from the atrocious measures with which Sulla had avenged it, and alone of 
his part}', he sighed over their most brilliant '\ictories and lamented the 
bloody execution they did upon their enemies. 

From the early days of liis boyliood Cato had unremittingl}*- trained 
himself in the austere pattern of the ancient manners, alreadj'* becoming 
obsolete in the time of the censor. Inured to frugality' and the simplest 
tastes, he raised himself above the temptations of his class to rapine and 
extortion. Enrolling himself in the priesthood of tlio god Apollo, lie 
acknowledged perhaps a divine call to rae practice of bodily self-denial, in 
which, in the view of the ancients, the religious life mainly consisted. He 
imbibed the doctrines of the stoic philosophy, the rigidity of which was con- 
genial to his temper, and strove under their guidance to square his public 
conduct by the strictest rules of private integrity. If he failed, it was 
through the infirmity of nature, not the inconsistency of vanitj- or caprice : 
but, doubtless, the exigencies of public affairs drove him, as well as 
other men of less eminent pretensions, to man}' a sordid compromise with 
his own principles, while in private life the strengtli to which he aspired 
became the source of manifold weakness. It maUc him proud of his own 
virtues, confident in his judgments, inaccessible to generous impulses, caustic 
in his remarks on others, a blind observer of forms, and a slave to prejudices. 
A party composed of such men as Cato would have been ill-matched with 
the ranks of crafty intriguers opposed to them on evexy side ; but when the 
selfish, indolent, and unprincipled chose themselves a champion of a charac- 
ter so alien from their own, the hollo'wness of the alliance and the hopeless- 
ness of the cause became sufiiciently manifest. 

During the progress of the infeigues for the appointment of Pompey to 
his maritime command, his creatures had not ceased to worry the senate by 
the advocacy of fresh measures for the reformation of administrative abuses. 
In the year 6T, a certain C. Cornelius, formerly quaestor to the great impera- 
tor, proposed, being at the time tribune, an enactment to limit the usury 
which rae wealthy nobles demanded for the loans negotiated with them at 
Rome by the agents of the provinces. Laws indeed already existed for regu- 
lating this practice, but the wants of the needy and the cupidity of the capi- 
talists had combined to disregard them, and the senate had ventured to 
assume the prerogative of the people in dispensing with their provisions in 
favour of pei'sonages of its own order. This daring encroachment Cornelius 
offered at the same time to repress. His measure was both popular and just. 
The senators could not oppose it by argument, hut they gained one of the 
tribunes to intercede against it. But Cornelius was supported by the people, 
who encouraged him to persist in reading the terms of his rogation in spite 
of the official veto. A tumult ensued in the comitium, and, terrified by the 
sound of blows, Pompey, w'e may presume, engaged his instrument to desist 
from the direct attack, and allow the matter to be compromised. The senate 
acquiesced, but the offence was deeply resented, and speedily 7 >unishGcl. No 
sooner had Cornelius quitted liis functions as tribune, than lie was accused 
of majeBtas for ha^ung disregarded the veto of a colleague. The crime 
was manifest, and the culprit might despair of defending himself against 
the powerful influences arrayed against him, when Manilius, the same w'ho 
had devoted himself to the ser^dee of Pompey, caused the tribunal to be 
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surrounded by bunds of nrmed rnfSnns, and the accusers to be threatened with 
violence unless they desisted from their suit. The consuls interfered with a 
military force and gave them the ineuiis of escaping over the roofs of the 
neighbouring houses. In the following year the process was renewed, and 
Cicero, as the mouthpiece of Pompey, was retained to defend the criminal. 
The advocate pleaded the favour with wliicli his client was regarded by 
Pompey liiinself, and either this consideration or the fear of further violence, 
or perhaps the cooling down of men’s passions after so long an interval, 
gained him an acquittal. But the attempt, only too successful, of hlanilius 
to overawe by force the administration of justice, deserves to be remarked 
for its fatal signifioauoe. From liencefortli we ^lall find it repeated day by 
daj’ with ng gravated violence. Consuls and tribunes wall vie with one 
another to destroy the foundation of all social confidence. Already the 
senate and the people are committed to a struggle, wliich must eventually 
involve the interference of a power pai*amount to bo^. Far-sighted men see 
already the shadows of monarchy advancing upon them, which tlie mission 
of Pompey to the Bast, long, dis^ut, and perilous, seems the readiest means 
of retarding, and possibly of averting. 

Cicero’s speech for Cornelius was a triumph of arfilice and ingenuity. 
But the fame of his eloquence was already established by his harangue in 
favour of the bill of Manilius, and the favour of the people had already 
raised him to the prsetorsliip for the year 66 by the unanimous suffrages of 
the centuries. After the failure of the attack upon the refractory tribune, 
faction slept for a short season, or prepared itself in silence for a fiercer out- 
burst of animosity.^ 


CAXUB JULIUS GiUSAU 

Though the restoration of the tribunate and the mthdrawal of the judi- 
cial power had given a rude shook to the senatorial oligarchy, they still 
remained masters of Rome. But a chief was growing up who was destined 
to restore life to the Marian party, to become master of the Roman world, 
and to be acknowledged as the greatest man whom Rome ever produced. 

G. Julius Ciesar rras bom of an old patrician family in the year 100 D.o. 
He was therefore six years younger tlian Pompey and Cicero. His father, 
C. Cicsnr, did not live to reach the consulship. His uncle Sextus held that 
high dignity’' in 91 b.o., just before the outbreak of the Social War. But 
the connection on which tlie young patrician most prided himself was the 
marriage of his aunt Julia with C. Marius ; and at the early age of seven- 
teen he declared his adhesion to the popular party by espousing Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna, who was at that time absolute master of Rome. We 
have already noticed his bold refusal to repudiate his wife, and his narrow 
escape from Sulla’s assassins. His :6rst military service was performed 
under M. Minucius Thermns, who was left by Sulla to take Mytilene. In 
the siege of that place ho won a civic crown for saving a citizen. On the 
death of Sulla he returned to Rome, and, after the custom of ambitious 
young Romans, he indicted Cn. Bolabella, for extortion in Macedonia. The 
senatorial jury acquitted Dolahella as a matter of course ; but tlie credit 
gained by the young orator was great ; and he went to Rhodes to study 
rhetoric under hlolo, in whose scliool Cicero had lately been biking lessons. 
It was on liis way to Rhodes that he fell into tlie hands of Cilician pirates. 
Redeemed by a licavy ransom, he collected some ships, attacked his captors, 
took tliem prisoners, anR crucified them at Pergamus, according to a threat 
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Tvliich he had made while he was their prisoner. About the year 74 b.c. he 
heard that he had been chosen as one of the pontifices, and he instantly 
returned to Rome, where he remained for some years, leading a life of pleas- 
ure, taking little part in politics, but yet, by his winning manners and 
open-handed generosity, laying in a large store of popularity, and perhaps 
exercising an unseen influence over the events of the time. 

It was in 67 B.c., as wc have seen, that Pompey left the city to take 
the command against the pirates. At the same time, Csesar, being in his 
thirty-third year, was elected quaestor, and signalised his year of office by 
a panegyric over his aunt Julia, the widow of hlarius. His wife Cornelia 
died ill the same yea,T, and gave occasion to another funeral harangue. In 
both of these speeches the political allusions were evident ; and he ventured 
to have the bust of hlarius carried among his family images for the first 
time since the dictatorship of Sulla.c Ccssar had in 65 obtained the aedile- 
ship, in conjunction with Bibulus, the candidate of the nobles. That office, 
which had properly the care of the public edifices, was charged also with pro- 
viding for the amusements of the people. It required an enormous outlay of 
money, and men ambitious of higher honours spared no expense to eclipse one 
another in the splendour they lavished upon it. The mdiles defrayed the 
charge of the gladiatorial shows, and on this occasion Gmsar gained immense 
applause by “^e profusion of silver bullion with which he decorated the furni- 
ture and implements of the arena. Already deeply plunged in debt, he con- 
tinued to borrow on l^ie credit of bis genius and rising fortunes. If his 
wealthy colleague equalled him in munificence, there seemed more merit in 
the generosity of the penniless adventurer, and Bibulus was obliged to liken 
himself to Pollux, who though lie possessed a temple at Rome in conjunction 
with his twin-brother, heard it always designated by the name of Castor, and 
never by his own. Caesar could rely on the clamorous suppoi*t of the populace 
thus attuned to his most stirring appeals. The display of the bust of Marius 
liad already irritated the faction of Sulla, but now a greater insult was in- 
flicted upon them. 

Among his conspicuous acts of munificence as sedile, Csasar had adorned 
the Fonun and the Capitol with pictures and statues : he had erected halls 
and porticoes for the gratification of the people, and these too he had 
adorned with monuments of taste and luxury. One morning there suddenly 
appeared among the new ornaments of the Capitol the statue of Marius, sur- 
rounded by the trophies of his Cimhrian and Jugurthine victories. The people 
shouted "with delight ; the nobles scowled with indignation. The author of 
the deed did not proclaim himself, but neither friends nor foes could err in 
ascribing it to the daring sedile. Gatulus determined to bring the offender 
to punishment for this direct breach of law. Tlie remembrance of the mur- 
der of his father, the noblest victim of the Marian proscriptions, inflamed 
the bitterness of liis animosity. He accused Csesar of throwing off the mask 
from his ulterior designs ; of no longer subverting the republic with mines, 
but of assailing it with the battering-ram. Csesar defended himself before 
the senate, and succeeded in foiling his accuser ; but he owed his triumph 
neither to the favoui* nor the justice of his audience, but to the temper of the 
people, on which the nobles dared not make an experiment. It would appear 
from the historians that the trophies of Marius retained possession of their 
place in front of the Capitol, an indication of the popular strength which 
must have shaken the nerves even of Cato himself. 

The nobles could at least retaliate. On quitting the sedileship, Giesar 
demanded a public mission to reduce Egypt to the form of a province, in 
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virtue of the will of the king Ptolemy Alexander. This countiy^, through 
wMch all the conimerco of the East already passed into Europe, was reputed 
the wealthiest in the world. Pouring into the royal treasury an annual 
tribute of 14,600 talents, it oiOfored a magnificent prey to the rapacious re- 
public, aud to tlio fortunate proconsul through whose hands these golden 
harvests should pass. Crassus and Ciesar disputed tliis rich booty; but 
neither the one nor tlie other succeeded in obtaining it. The senate mus- 
tered all its forces to bafOe both olaimants, and was enabled, perhaps by their 
division, to succeed. It ctnploj'ed a tribune named 
Papins to enact that all foreigners, and esiJecinUy 
CoBsnr’s clients, the Transpndane Gauls, should 
be removed from the city, and thus boldly cleared 
the Forum ol the tumuZtuaiy partisans, 03 ’' whose ^ 
hands, if not whose votes, the reckless dema- 
gogue might hope to extort the prize* 

Instead of this bi‘illiant mission Oaisar was 
invited (C4) to preside in the tribunal, to which 
was committed the inquisition into coses of mur- 
der. Hitherto he liad done no more than protest 
against the dictatorship of Sulla ; he now deter- 
mined to brand it with legal stigma. Among 
the cases v/hich ho caused to be cited before him 
were tlioso of two political offendei's, men who 
had imbrued their hands in the blood of the vic- 
tims of the proscription. One of these named 
Bollicnus was the centurion who had stobbed 
O fella, the other was a more obscure assassin. 

Ho condemned these wretched ruffians, onlj- to 
strike terror into higher quarters. He induced 
a tribune named Labienus to accuse an aged sen- 
ator, Babirius, of the slnugliter of the tribune Sa- 
tuminus ; and bj' making it a criminal, aud not a 
political, charge, he forbade the accused to with- 
draw himself from the process voluntarj” exile. 

Cicero and Hortensius defended the culprit, hut 
failed to move the judges. RabiriuB appealed to 
the people. Lahionus attacked, and Cicero again 
defended liim, wliilo the senators used oveiy effort 
to excite the compassion of the populace. But 
the people exulted in the audacious injustice of the 
whole proceeding : for it was well known, first, that Rahirius had not killed 
Saturnimis ; secondly, that the real .slnj'cr had been rewarded, and the deed 
solemnly justified by competent authority”; and, tliirclly, that the transaction 
had occurred not less than thirty-six 3 'oan before, and deserved to be buried 
in oblivion with tbo birth of a new generation. The appeal of Rahirius 
would iiievitabl 3 ’’ have been rejected but for tlio adroitness of the prastor, 
IMctcllns Cclcr, who suddcnl 3 ' struck the fla" which floated from the Janicu- 
Inm while the Irilies were nssombled for public business. In ancient times 
the striking of the flag was the signal that the Etrurians were advancing 
to attack the cit 3 '. Immediatcl 3 ' all business was suspended, the comitia 
dissolved, and the citizens riisbod to man the walls. The formality still 
leiiinincd in force among a people singularly retentive of traditional iisages ; 
ami now the multitude -which luul just shouted clainorou 8 l 3 ' for innocent 
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blood, laughed at the trick by which its fury was baffted, and acquiesced in 
the suspension of the proceedings. Csesar had gained his point in alarming 
and mortifying the senate, and allowed the matter to drop, Avhich he never 
perhaps seriously intended to push to extremity. 

The same Labienus, devoting himself with zeal to the service of the patron 
he had chosen, induced the people in the next place to demand the aboli- 
tion of Sulla's law, by whicli they had been deprived of the election of 
pontiffs. On recovering this prerogative they acquitted their debt to OsBSar 
by nominating him chief of the college, thereby placing him at the head of 
a great political engine, and rendering his person inviolable. _ Neither the 
notorious laxity of his moral principles, nor his contempt, of which few could 
be ignorant, for the religious beUef of his countrymen, hindered Csasar’s 
advancement to tlxe highest office of the national worship. It was enough 
that he should perform the stated functions of his post, and maintain the 
traditional usages upon which the safety of the state was popularly deemed 
to depend. Csesar's triumph was the more complete, as it was a victory 
over Catulus, who had competed with him for this dignity, and who, know- 
ing his pecuniary embarrassments, had offered to buy off his opposition by a 
loan. UBBsar rejected the bribe with scorn, and declared that he would bor- 
row still more largely to gain the prize. The nobles were straining every 
nerve to implicate him in a charge of con^iracy against the state, and the 
chief pontificate was necessary to insure his safety. When the hour of elec- 
tion arrived he addressed his mother, as he left his house, with the words, 
“ This day your son will be either supreme pontiff, or else an exile.” 

The crime winch it had been sought to fasten upon Csesar was of the 
deepest dye and most alarming character. For some years past the city had 
been kept in feverish anxiety by rumours of a plot, not against any particu- 
lar interest or party, but against the very constitution of the social fabric. 
The nobles had sounded the alarm, and their agents had insinuated complic- 
ity in some wild and treasonable enterprise against Caesar, Crassus, and 
many other august citizens, objects of dislike and fear to the existing gov- 
ernment. The fact of such a conspiracy was indeed speedily revealed, and 
it discovers to us in the most striding manner the frightful corruption of 
the times. Into its actual connections and ramifications we shall presently 
inquire ; but first it will be well to trace its origin and motives, in order to 
explain the way in which the senate proposed to take advantage of it. 


Tj. SERGIUS OATILIITA AKD HIS TIMES 

The generation of statesmen which had grown up at tlie feet of the 
Scipios and the Gracohi, though it had exchanged much of the simple dig- 
nity of the old Roman character for a tasteless smectation of Hellenic culture, 
was still for the most part imbued with sentiments of honour and probity, 
devoted to the welfare of the state, and only ambitions to shine at the head 
of a commonwealth of freemen. But its children, horn and bred under the 
relaxation of all principle induced by the civil dissensions, were fearfully 
devoid of every moral principle. The vast accession of wealth and power 
which accompanied the conquest of the East overthrew whatever barriers 
poverty and simplicity of manners might still have set against the torrent 
of selfish indulgence. The acquisition of wealth, moreover, had only served 
to precipitate expense and prodigality. A few crafty usurers swept into 
their coffers the plunder won by a multitude of spendthrifts. 
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Sacrifiecs and tJie Triumph 

Tho people having^ thus &)>c]ifc tlic night, ou the morrow Bolcmn eacririccs 
%voro made to iho goda, and public praj'crs, wherein cvci'y tribe usBisted 
separutoly ; after wliicli phiz's and spectacles were oxhibiiod to public view, 
and then the senate sent ten cominissionci*s, of the number of the Fathers, 
to settle jointly with Scipio such orders as were most necessary for that 
provxKico and for the Romans* best advantage* ^ As soon as they were arrived 
thc3' ordered Scipio to demolish what remained of Civrthagc ; houceforih 
forbidding any to inliabit there, with liorriblo imprecations against those 
who in prejudico of this interdict should attempt to rebuild anj^tliing, espe- 
cially the fort called Bj'rsa, and Uio place culled Megara, to llio rest thev 
defended no man*B entrance. They decreed likewise that all the cities which 
in that war had held on tlic cncnij^’s party should be razed, and gave tlicir 
territories, conquered by the Roman arms, to the Roman allies, ]>urticularl3* 
gratifying those of Utica with all the country extending from Carthago to 
Hippouo; they made all the test of the province tribulniy, from which 
neither men or women were exempt, resolving tJiafc every year there should 
be a praitov scut from the cit3s and having given these orders thc3'^ returned 
to Rome. Scipio liaving executed thorn, and beholding himself nl the height 
of his \vishes, made sacrifices, and set forth pla3's in honour of tho gods, and 
after settling all tilings in a good condition returned to Rome, whither Ixo 
entered in triumj)]!. Never was anything beheld more glorious, for ilioro 
was nothing to be seen but statues and rarities, nnd curious pieces of an incstw 
mublo price %vhich the Cartlingimuns had for so long a time been bringing 
into Africa from all parts of tho world, where they liad gained so vast n 
number of victoricsji 


TIIK ACXLaSiA3X WAU 

In the same 3*car in which Lucixllus and Gulba look command in Spain, 
tho senate was induced to perform an net of lurd 3 ' justice in tho release of 
the Aclucan captives. Tlic abduction of tho best men in everj'’ state of 
Greece gave free scope, as has been said, to the op2)rcssions of the t3nrauts 
favoured b}* Rome. In the Aclncau asscmbl}' nlono ihero was still spirit 
cnouglx to check Callicrates, who never ventured to assail the jiersons and 
propert3" of his fellow-citizens. Meautime j'cars rolled on; the cai>tivcs 
still languished in Etruscan prisons; hope deferred nnd sickness were 
fast thinning their numbers; the assembly asked only that Pofybius and 
Stratius miglit return, but tlio request was met b3- a percinirtorj- nogalivc. 
At last, when Scipio returned from Spain, ho induced Onto to intercede 
for these unlmpji}*- men. Tho nuumer of the old ecusoFs intercession is 
characteristic. 

The debate had lasted long and tiic issue was somewhat doubtful, when 
Crtto rose, and, wathout a word about justice or huninnit3% siniixlj*' said ; 
** Have we xeall}-' nothing to do but Ui sit hero all day^ debating wliothcr a 
parcel of old Greeks arc to have their coflins made here or at home?’’ The 
question was decided by this unfcelmg argument, and the prisoners, who in 
sixteen 3'ears had dwindled from one thousand to three liuiidrcd, were set 
free. But Avhen Pofybius pra3*ed that his comrades might be restored to 
their fonner rank and honours, the old senator smiled, and told him “lie was 
acting like Ul3"sscs, when Isu ventured back into the cavo of the C3«'cloi)s to 
recover his cap and belt.” 
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corrui>t pafcrician 3'outh that he exorcised tho most extraordinary ascendencj'. 
Through dissipation lie led them into the darkest crimes. He taught them 
to depend upon him as a trusty associate in every wickedness, and whether 
in bilking a creditor or negotiating a loan, in planning a seduction or com- 
passing a murder, his boldness and invention were never found to fail them. 
Catiline was their friend, their campion, and their idol. They vaunted his 
bodily strength and vie’our, his addi-ess in bodily exercises, Ills iron frame 
which could endure alike the excesses of debauch and the rudest toils o£ 
war. He became the model of the youthful aspirants to fashionable distinc- 
tion, which then demanded not only splendour in dress and furniture, but 
skill in the use of the sword and eminence in all martial accomplishments. 
But tliesc exercises could not fail to have a brutalising effect ; for they con- 
nected such as sought distinction in them with the slaves, criminals, and 
hired rulSans who fought in the arena. Such men, admired as consummate 
masters of their art, became the friends and companions of tho young nobil- 
it}”, who drank with them one day in the wineshop, and shouted over their 
agonies in the theatre on the morrow. 

The long career o£ conquest which Rome had enjoyed had tended to 
throw all her noblest energies into the sole profession of arms, which is 
natunill3' inclined above all others to measure excellence by success, and to 
confound virtue with valour. When the Roman returned fram the wars for 
a short breathing time to his own country, he beheld few objects around 
him which were calculated to allay the fever of his excited imagination. His 
piide was fed by trophies and triumphs, by the retinue of captive slaves 
which attended him, by the spoils of conquered palaces wliich decorated 
his home. In the intervals of danger and rapine few cared to 3'’ield them- 
selves to the vapid enjoyments of taste and literature, or could refrain from 
ridiculing the arts wkich had failed to save Greece from subjugation. The 
poets, historians, and philosophers of Rome were few in number, and exer- 
cised but a transient influence on a small circle of admirers. Nor were the 
habits of chil life such as to soften the brutal manners of the camp. The 
Romans knew nothing of the relations of modern society, in which the sexes 
mutually encourage each other in the virtues appropriate to each, and where 
ranks and classes mingle una£fectedl3'' together under the shelter of a com- 
mon civilisation. The Romans lived at first in castes, afterwards in parties; 
even in the public places there was little fusion or intercourse of ranks, 
while at borne they domineered over their clients as patrons, tlicir slaves as 
masters, their wives and children as husbands and fathers. 

The instruction of bo3'hood was general in the upper ranks, but it was 
imparted by slaves, who corrupted the temper of their pupils far more than 
they improved their understanding; and when, alread3* exhausted b3’’ prema- 
ture indulgence, they were married while young from motives of conven- 
ience, they were found incapable of guiding and elevating their still more 
neglected consorts. The women were never associated in their husbands’ 
occupations, knew little of their affairs, and were less closely attached to 
their interests than even their bondmen. They seldom partook of their 
recreations, which accorclingl3' degenerated for the most part into debauches. 
Systematically deprived of instruction, the Roman matron was taught in- 
deed to vaunt her ignorance as a virtue. If in the first century b.o., those 
Sabine housewives were no longer to be found who shut themselves up in 
their apartments and spun wool among their handmaids, 3ret to exercise their 
intellects or cultivate their tastes passed almost for a crime. To know Greek 
and Latin books, to sing and dance, to make verses, to please with conversa- 
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Mctellus lioped to win tlio gloiy of pacifying Greece, as well as of con- 
_quoring Macedonia. Ho sent some of his chief ofiicers to endeavour to 
bring tlie Achicnns to their senses. Hut their lenders were too far com- 
mitted : and at the beginning of 14G n.c. Critolnus, a friend of Dheus, who 
■was general for the j'ear, advanced into Thessaly, and was joined by the 
Thebans, nlwa 3 's the inveterate enemies of Home, hletellus had already' 
heard that the Achsean 'War was to be conducted by Li. Mummius, one dt 
the new consuls ; and, anxious to bring it to a close before ho Avas suiicr- 
seded, he advanced rapidly with his army. On this the braggart chiefs of 
the Acheeans retreated in all haste, not endeavouring to make a stand even 
at Thermop^dte. Their army dispersed nbnost without a blow. Mctellus 
pushed on straight towards the isthmus. Thebes he found deserted by her 
inhabitants ; misery and desolation appeared everywhere. 

Diieus prepared to defend Corinth. Hut popular terror had succeeded 
to popular passion ; few citizens would enlist under his banner : though be 
emancipated a number of slaves, ho could not muster more than fifteen 
thousand men. 

When Mctellus was almost within sight of Corinth, Miimmius landed on 
the isthmus AA'itli his legions, and assumed the command. Tlic Homans 
treated the enemy with so much contcmi^t that one of their outposts was 
surprised ; and Dimus, ftushed Avith this small success, drew out his forces 
before the citj'. Mummius eagerly' accepted the challenge, and the battle 
began. The Acbman caA'alrj' fled at the first onset ; the iiifantr}* aa'us soon 
broken, and Diasus fled into one ^te of Corinth and out of another w'itboul 
attempting further resistance. The Homans might have entered the citj' 
that same day ; but seeing tlio strength of the Acropolis, and su^ccting 
treachery, Iltlummius held back, and tAvent^'-four hours elapsed before be 
took possession of bis unresisting prey. Hut the city was treated as if it 
had been taken b^' assault ; the men AA*cre put to the sword, the women 
and cluidren i-eserA'ed to bo sold hy auction. All treasures, all pictures, 
all the Avorks of the famous artists Avbo had moulded Corinthian brass into 
effigies of liA'ing force and sj'mmetry, were seized bj' tJie consul on behalf 
of the state ; then, at a given signal, fire was applied, and Corinth aaus 
reduced to a heap of ashes. 

Mummius, a ncAV man, was distinguished b}* the rudeness ratlicr than ly 
the simplicity of an Italian boor. He AA'as not greodj', for lie rcserA'cd little 
for himself ; and AA'hcn he died, his daughter found not enough left for her 
dowrj' ; but his abstinence seems to have proceeded from indiifcreuce rather 
than self-denial. He cared not for the works of Grecian art. He sAiffcrcd 
his soldiers to use one of the choicest works of the painter Aristides as a 
draught-board ; but AA'hen Attains offered him a largo sum for the painting, lie 
imagined it must be a talisman, and ordered it to be sent to Home. Evciy 
one knows his speech to the seamen who contracted to carry the statues and 
pictures of Corinth to Home. ♦‘If thej' lost or damaged them,” ho said, 
“ thej' must replace them Avith others of equal value.” 

In the autumn ten commissioners arrived, ns usual, AA'ith draughts of 
decrees for settling the future condition of Alacedou and Greece. Polj'bius, 
who had retuimed from AAitnessing the conflagration of Cartliago just in 
time to behold that of Corinth, had the mclancliolj' satisfaction of being 
called to their counsels — a faA'our AA'hich he OAA'ed to the influence of Scipio. 
A AVTetched sj’cophant xn'oposed to the commissiuners to destroj' the statues 
of Aratus and Philopopmen ; but Polj'bius proA'entod tliis dishonour bj* 
showing that these eminent men had alwa^’s cndeaA’onred to keep peace 
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Awnwny t]ie98 qoonintan vnxe tiro nrafaevs o£ Sofia. Anttonina-aiid 
iTii— hiK TimJ been canoi/Batea fw the consolslws BesliATnis a tribime elects 
f»iJ Cetheraa both memben of tlmCwndlan bom^ Trm nobles c» 
KS gT. jfaHwntSnii, thnmA lost in ahmaleri eraenOwooiisal Antonius'inissns- 
mtea of priTity to aeir de^gnti and a secret indiiutum in inroiir. 
7 7 » fT counted npon the soimort id tile men who had been dunnoed oft 
innSmiAed In’ Sulla, and hoped to inflame the turbnlenoe and lust of 
ramne whidi ammated the dr^gs of tiie popidnoe. ^Diey espeoted mmeoTer 
the of 01017 ^ ^ disbanded vetecasi^ who had alcea^ 

squandered, vith the xeiddessnesB of Ibrtnnate odTentnren. the possesdona 
thn' had ao sudden)^ aeqnind. They prapowd to soliidt and oxeite tha 
iiaaHIa feciUim tofnxds meir onnqueron^ bSU prevalent omone the Itatiaa 
XBoes. Final^ fher zesdlved to sme the gHodiaton^ aobooils atjGqmas and 
some id them wonda not have aarapiled to arm a new insnxTeotion of abives 
fiiid TUs IsM meoaom lias tiie only enovmlfy to wiudh Oatiline 

wmdd not oonsent. He was urged to it more espeolDUy by LentidfiB ; and 
when a proposal so base was dSMToed in the hsndwntt^ of one id tiie 
Oomdii, It crowned the honor and faidignatiott of theBoman people. 

htoimhile amoi^ the senatmial fiuilaon there were not wmuting states- 
men who wntehed tiie omniM storm with seont satisfaction. Too nmdi of 
their powers th^ fait, had been suarendered to thdr militiiiy natron, ond 
thqjr longed fair an oppoitiinity to tesumo it in his absenoe. finrtted 

at the contempt into wfnoh they had fallens tiie oonaohdiip and pontifl- 
cate had become the prey of any daring adTentarenb the emmpia of nsnrpa- 
tlon had now deoeended to mete ont-tiiKoota and robbers s tiny would cheeh it 
once end fanver fay a auigle xatribuficms fbqy woidd give the great 
Pnn w ay Mmoelf to undeistantt that tinoy could save end rule the etste witii- 
out nSm. The msrhed pnwreg of OSeno in gateral esteem loEmed an im- 
poFtmifc In t-iiASi- By pfaeing htuL isi thft oonsdl*B ohoir 

1117 hoped to seonie him far tii^ instnuneut^ and to empfcyhls seal, his 
aliiuties, and his hmiest fattentions in the great wodc tlm oontempSated^ 
the restoration of thdr own ascendency. At the inidigafiim of these orafly 
advisers the n o bles now jidned with the people m promoting Ghseto^s ele- 
vatimi. had been pnetor in tiie year flow but he had refused to q^t 
the Rories of the Forum and the trUnmals Sx the sordid ynwJHmi^ni ^ ^ n 
provmce. Ih the faDowing year he was desteisted fair the a«nmi^ iM p tw 
the geuerri TidffiB of the flitixsiiB, and inrismficanee of AntoninB^ the c^ 

le^ne asimned to lum, showed that to himiuotte all parties lo olr ed for 
ndmtSon cx the atete. During tiw esriy port of l»« career tiie new *wnwii 
mapooadTsi!ioussriiilarymessnxeB,amddevoledhInisdf aasidnontiy to the 
mtCK^of tiie bUgsrohy with wbl^ he now first began to feel hinuolf oon- 
neeted. 


tii e yea r 68 a dvanced the presumed schemes of ffartituft withdrew 
attentm fanm ereQ- other bnsiiiess, the oonaplratar ooIt waiting far the 
issue of tiu coasiilBr conutia, at wh^ he pretended to 90 S a lesriti- 

^te eleotnm. When his auit was once more xeieoted and Sflannsand 
alurw tiueei^lM no longer meditated ddiy. -One of Ida ooeonmHces 
muned^m h^ ^mcrotk If sA ft ooidd sliU be ^nd^Tto 

MS mtetieM Ftfvias she bad dreadj oamnniiiieated it to Gloexo, ondbvhfa 
*>wp;™«ttOTewpartioiilor of the intended 
. The Mernmtiim im hdd h^ tU senate^ and a deetea was 

safely of tiie 

state 1 But m the supprestion of so faudwile a eonsplnuy evei y sfeP 
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VTis linziutlous. We have seen how illustrious were the names enlisted in 
i(. Tiie time had x>assed when the consul could venture, after the manner of 
an Aluila or an Opimius, to draw his sword, call the citizens to follow him, 
and rush boldly upon the men whom the senate had denounced as its foes. 
Though the nobles still olaimed this power for their chief magistrate in the 
last resort, it contravened a prlnoiple wliich the people would never consent 
to surrender, which gave to every citizen accused of a capital crime the 
riglit of appealing to tlie tribes. Goasar and Crassus, if not themselves con- 
nected with the conspix’ators, were doubtless on the watch to tliwoi’t the 
slightest stretch of prerogative against them. On the other hand the dan- 
ger was becoming imminent. The couspiratoi's had almost competed their 
preparations,^ and collected their magazines of arms. They had fixed the 
day for the intended outbreak, and assigned to eaoh man his proper post 



and oflicc. The vetonms of Etruria, of Samnium, and Umbna, long since 
solioiicd by their emissaries, were fiocking to their appointed rendezvous. 
The ficct in the port of Ostia was supposed to bo gained, and insurrections 
were promised both in Africa and Spain. All the legions of the repub- 
lic were with Pompej-^ in the East, or dispersed in other provinces ; the city 
itself was not defensible for a day, and oven the fortresses on tlie Capitoline 
and Janiculum retained only the tradition of their ancient strength. Rome 
Imcl neither a garrison nor a police ; all her citizens we»'o soldiers, and with 
no foreign enemy to fear die had neglected to provide against the danger- 
ous ambition of her own children. At the moment concerted the various 
bodies of insurgents were to advance against her, and their accomplioes 
within llio city ware to fire it in u hundred places. 

fortunately for tlie state, two proconsuls, hlaroius Rex and Metcllus 
Groticus, arrived at this moment from the East with some legionary forces, 
and awiiiled at the gates of tlio city the triumph which tliey demanded of 
the Senate. ^lai*cius was immediately directed against Mallius, Catiline's 
lieulcnnnt in Etruria ; Metollus'ivas ordered to niiikehoad against the insui^ 
gents ill Apulia. Some hasty levies \\ ere despatched at the same time to check 
tlio adviinco of tho men of ficenum, Alcasines wore promptly taken for re- 
moving the gladiators from Capua, and dislribiiting them in binall numbers 
among the neighbouring towns. Romo mis placed, according to tho modern 
phrase, in a state of siege. Citizens wero enrolled and armed guards posted 
at the gates, tho walls mid btreots iiiitrolled; Cicoro assumed command. 
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TJolli i)nrtics were equally ready for Hie encounter when the consul 
boldly summoned llio nrcli conspirjilor to discover himself. On the 7 tli <if 
November he had convened the senntors in the temple of diipitrr Stntoi. 
Gntilino appeared in liis place: liis follow Koniitors Hlirank from contact with 
him, and left a vneant space on the henehos around liiiii. Suddenly tlio 
consul rose, and poured forth the torrent of lus indignant cloquonce : 

“ How long then, Catiline, how long will you abuse our patiimcc ? What, 
are yow quite unmoved bv the guard which keeps iiiglit-watcli on Ibc T.il- 
ntinc, liy Iho patrols of the 01(3-, b.y Ibc conslcriiaiion of the people, 1)3* the 
rushing of all good citizens togollier, 113" this fortross-lomple in vhicli the 
senate is asscnibled, b3’ tlio fear and horror of the senatora thnnsohr?? 
Tiiink 3'0ii that nil j-oiir schemes arc not open to ns ns the da3‘ ? Alas for our 
times I alas for our princixilcs ! TIic sennlo knows the plot ; the ctnivul see; 
it — and the man still lives I Ijivcs I did 1 hn3’? A3'c, nnd comes into 

tlic midst of us, partakes of our public councils, observes and marks ns, one 
b3' one, for slaughter. And 3'cl we, the consuls, wlio Imvo received the hcna- 
tors' Inst decree for the preservation of tJie state — we into whoso linnd^ has 
been thrust tlic sword of Scipio, of Opimius, of Aliala, still suffer it to sloe)) 
ill its scabbard ! Ves, I .still wail, I ^lill dela3’ ; for 1 wi.*ili 3*011 not to porisli 
till 3'ou cea.se to find n citizen sn perverse as to exenso or defend 3*011. TIilmi, 
and not till then, the sword shall de.sccnd U])on 3'on, Meanwhile live, ns 3*011 
now live, tracked 113* enemies, surrounded h}- guards ; all our <53*0^ and cars 
shall be fixed upon 3’ou as tlic}* long liavo been, and watch 3*011 when 3*011 
think not of it. Kenonnee then 3'onr designs; the3' nrc discovered nnd frus- 
trated. Shall I tell 3*011 what they wereV llcnicmbor how on the 20 lh of 
October 1 nniiounccd that Manliii.iwas to ri^c on tlie 27 th; was I wrong? 
Tliat the SStli was fixed for tlic miis'.acrc ; was it not nvcvlcd onl}* 1)3* 1113* 
vigilance ? On llio Ist of November would 3*011 not have seized Praincslc, 
and did 3*011 not find it apprised nnd guarded? I track 3*our deeds, I follow 
3*our stops I know 3*our vcri* llmiights. 

Let mo toll 3'0ii whither 3*011 repaired last night. AVas it not to llio 
liouso of Lmca ? Tlicrc 3*011 met 3'oiir accomplices, 3*011 assigned them c.icli 
Hicir places — wlio should remain at Iconic, who with 3’our>clf should cpiit 
it; 3’ou marked out the quarters to be fired: 3*01101113* lingered still a moment 
because I still lived. Then tno Uoman knights offered to rid 3*011 of that 
nnxiQt3', and to kill me in 1113* bed before Hie daim of the morrow. AH this 
I discovered, almost ere 3*onr meeting wis dissolved : 1 doubled 1113* guards, 
I shut the door against tho wretislics ivhoin 3*011 sent so enrl3’ to .siiliitc me ; 
a3*c, tho same wretches whom I had alread3* designated to main* as the men 
who were coming to murder me. You call upon me to impeach 3*011 ; 3*011 
sa3’ 3*ou will submit to the judgment of the senators ; 3*011 will go into exile 
if it be their pleasure. No, I will not impeach 3*ou; I will not Buhjcct m3*sclf 
to the odium of driving 3*rni into hanislnncnt ; though if 3*011 wait onl^* for 
their jiidgincnt, does not their silence fiiifiiciontl}* declare their sentiments? 
Hut I invite, I exhort 3*011 to go forth from the 0113* 1 Go whero 3'our armed 
bands await 3*ouI join Manlius, raise 3*0111* rufiinns, leave the coinpiin3* of 
hoiipst oitizcn.s inako w*ar against 3*our counlxy 1 Yet wl^* do I iiivilp you 
to do that wliich 3*ou have idrcad3’ dclcniiiiicd to do; for which the du}* is 
fixed, and cvor3* disposition made ? ” 

And then turning to tlic senators the orator explained the meaning of 
this strange address. He dared not bring the criminal to justice : lie had 
too man3r friends oven in tho ficnnlo itself ; too many timid peoido would 
declare his guilt unproved ; too niAn3' jealous people would object to rigorous 
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esrcited b^' tbe unfavourable omens at his inaugural sacrifices. ^ He^ ivas 
attended as queestor b3v3-oung Ti. Gracchus, u'ho had alreadj’ distiugoished 
himgplf at the siege of Carthage. Mancinus found the army before Kumantia 
in a state of complete disorganisation, and deemed it prudent to retreat 
from his position in front of that citj'. The Numantians pursued and 
pressed him so hard that he ivas obliged to entrench himself in an old 
camp, and sent a herald with offers to treat on condition that Ms army 
The enemy consented, but only on the understanding 
that young Gracchus was to make 


should be spared. 


himself responsible for tbe execution 
of the treaty. Articles of peace weie 
accordingly signed by hlancinus him- 
seli^ w'itb Gracchus and all the chief 
olReers of the army. 

Before we notice the sequel of the 
famous Treaty' of Mancinus, it ivill 
be ivell to follow tbe Lusitanian "War 
to its conclusion. 

Here also the fortune of Rome 
-was on tbe decline. Q. Fabius Ser- 
vilianus was surprised by Viriathus 
in a narrow' defile, and so shut up 
that escape was impossible. The 
Lusitanian captain offered liberal 
terms, which were gladly accepted 
by the proconsul. This peace was 
approved by the senate, and Viria- 
tbus was acknowledged as the ally 
of Rome. 

But Q. ServiliuB Caepio, brother 
by blood of Senilianus, W'as little 
satisfied b^' the prospect of an inac- 
tive command. By importunity he 
wrung from the senate permission to 
break the peace so latei3' concluded 
bj' his brother, and ratified bj* them- 
selves — a permission baselj- given 
and more basely used. Cmpio as- 
sailed Viriathus, when he little expected an attack, with so much' ^ugour 
that the chief was fain to seek refuge in Galliccia, and sent envoys to ask 
Caepio on what ground^ the late treaty was no longer observed. Cmpio sent 
back the messengers with &ir words, but privily bribed them to assassinate 
their master. They were only too successful in their purpose, and return^ 
to claim their blood-money from, the consuL But he, with double treachery, 
disowned the act, and referred them to the senate for their reward. 

The death of Viriathus was the real end of the Lusitanian War. He was 
(as even the Roman writers allow*) brave, generous, active, vigilant, patient, 
faithful to bis w'ord ; and tbe manner in wMch he baffled all fair and open 
assault of the disciplined armies of Rome gives a high conception of his qual- 
ities as a guerilla chief. His counttymen, sensible of their loss, honoured 
him with a splendid militai^* fimeral. The senate, with a wise moderation 
which might have been adopted 3*ears before, assigned lands to a portion of 
tbe mountaiueeis w*ithiu the province, thus at length making good the 
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pleaded had risen more than once to extort their claims by arms ; their dis- 
content, swelling under i^epcated disappointment, Avas ready once jnoro to 
explode at any favourable opportunity, while the senate, full o£ more im- 
portant and more alarming affairs, still treated them with contemptuous 
neglect. So faA^ourable Avas the moment that the conspirators addressed the 
enA’Oj's through a citizen well known to them, named Umhrenus, disclosing 
their contemplated plan for the overthroAV of the goA'crnmcnt, and offering 
them a dire revenge as the price of their nation’s assistance. Tliey at once 
embraced the proposal and promised the aid of their countrymen. Hut 
presently, aAA'ed by their deep impression of the invincibility of the consuls 
and imperators, they sought the counsel of Fabius Snnga, the patron of their 
tribe in Rome. By liim they Avere persuaded to rcA’cnl the negotiation to 
Cicero, who caused them to affect the deepest interest in the conspiracy, 
and to extract from the traitors a Avritten engagement for the price of their 
alliance. Lentulus, Cetliegus, and Staiilius affixed both tlicir names and 
seals to the document required. On recemng it llie envoi’s quitted the 
city in company AAdth Volturcius, one of the conspirators, deputed to con- 
clude the negotiation Avith the Allobroges in their own country. Tlie con- 
sul, kept duly informed of all their proceedings, caused them to be waylaid 
at the foot of the Mih’ian bridge, three miles beyond the ^ates, and they 
immediatety surrendered their despatches. While this was in progress the 
consul summoned the chief conspirators into his presence. They came AA'ith- 
out mistrust ; surrounding them with his lictors and archers, he led them 
directly to the senate. In the face of the assembled Fathers he produced 
the fatal letters ; and the culprits, OA'crwhclraed AA'itli confusion, acknoAA'- 
ledged their guilt by their silence. Lentulus, avIio had fondly flattered him- 
self on the strength of a reputed oracle of the Sibyls iliat, after Ciniia and 
Sulla he should be the third Cornelius to reign in Home, AA'as compelled to 
abdicate the prmtorship on the spot, and, placed Avith liis associates in the 
custody of the most dignified senators, to aw'ait the decision of their fate. 

Meanwhile, the examination being closed, Cicero addressed the people, 
who crowded in agitation and alarm around the doors of the curia, upon 
the rumour of the aAvfiil disclosures going on AA-ithin. To the multitude the 
Avary consul submitted no judicial proof of the culprit’s designs. He con- 
tented himself with declaring the evidence upon Avhich tlie^' had been 
conAncted to be their correspondence with Catiline, a public enem^*, and 
their detected intercourse AA'ith the liostilc Allobroges. This sufficed fu 
brand them as pledged to buccour an inA'nder, to harbour him AA'itlim the 
city, to deltyer Home to the fury of Etrurians and Gauls. But to prove 
their ulterior designs would haA'o invoh’ed the discoA’ery of the consul’s 
secret sources of information, it Avould liaA'e been unbecoming the dignity 
of the government, and inconsistent Avith the politic reserve of an aris- 
tocratic assembty. 


CiESAK AND THE CONSriUACV 

The conspiracy thus critically arrested has been represented, in accord- 
ance with the evidence before us, as the work of mere prh’ate cupidity or 
ambition. But the ruling party sought to incriminate in it their public 
adA^ersaries. They had already- studied to implicate both Cscsar and Crassus 
in the presumed machinations of Catiline at an earlier period. They noAv 
repeated the effort with increased A'irulence, and Catulus himself aa'us fore- 
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most in urging Cicero to produce testimony against Cccsar. Sucli testimony 
might doubtless have been suborned ; loose surmises might at least have 
been construed into otuyo presumptions. But to such a project the consul 
steadily^ refused to lend himself. He was sensible perhaps that Caesar’s 
popularity would in fact screen from justice every culprit associated with 
liim, and in giving liim the charge of Statilius, one of the criminals, Cicero 
openly declared himself convinced of his innocence. Indeed the great diffi- 
culty was still to be overcome, and the consul would not permit himsftlf 
recldessly to enhance it. Nine of the conspirators had been denounced, five 
were convicted and confined; but the nature of their punishment yet' 
remained for decision. The law of the republic, as interpreted at least by 
the patricians, invested the chief magistrate with power of life and death, on the 
senate issuing its idtimate decree. On this authority alone hold men had 
slain presumed criminals, and the senate had loudly applauded them. 

But against such a stretch of prerogative tiio commons had always pro- 
tested. They had resented such daring deeds, and retaliated them with vio- 
lence. They liad constantly appealed to the principle of Boman law, whioh 
forbade any citizen to bo put to death except by a vote of the tribes. Nor could 
the tribes tliemselves, hou'ever sternly disposed, deprive a citizen, as long as he 
retained his rights ns such, of liberty to evade sentence by voluntary exile. 
To the people, accordingly, Cicero oould not venture to appeal, nor would 
ho assume on the other hand the responsibility of acting on Uie mere decree 
of his own order. Hitherto, oven while defying the sph'it of the laws, he 
had scrupulously adhered to their forms. He had abstained from arresting 
the conspirators in their own houses, to avoid the violation of a citizen^ 
domicile. Ho had not given Lontulus iu charge to his lictors ; but had led 
him befoi'o the senate with liis own hand, because none but a consul might 
put a print or under restraint. Einall^”, he had caused the criminals to be ae- 
cltiTcd jpcrduellest or ptiblio enemies, in order to strip them of the prerogatives 
of citizenship, before proceeding to their punishment. He now threw him- 
self once moro on the senate itself. He restored to the assembly the sword 
which it had thrust into his hands. The fathers met in the temple of Con- 
cord. the ground-plan of which may yet bo traced under the brow of the 
Capitolino, and from the memorials still preserved to us, wc may picture to 
ourselves a vivid representation of the debate which followed. While strong 
patrols traversed tho streets, and the knights armed and in great multitudes 
surrounded tho place of assembly, tho consul-designate, Silanus, invited first 
to deliver his opinion, pronounced boldly for death. All tlie consulars, suc- 
cessively, followed on the same side. It seemed as if the meeting would 
have been unnnimoiis, for Crassus had absented himself, and Crosor, it might 
bo thought, conscious of his own complicity or at least of the suspicions to 
which ho was subjected, would desire to efface the stigma in the blood of 
tho comicted traitors. But he, taking counsel only of his own boldness and 
spirit, of tho claims of liis party, and indeed of his own natural clemency, 
declared in a speech of remarkable power, for perpetual imprisonment, _ and 
with confiscation. Ho allowed indeed that the culprits were justly Hable 
to tho extreme penalty; but to freo and high-minded men, degradation, he 
contended, was worse tlian death, whioh he dared to characterise as mere 
oblivion. This speech made a groat impression upon the assembly. Those 
who were next asked their opinion voted one after the other with Cessar. 

Among them was Quintus Cicero, the consul’s omi brother ; Silanus 
himself thought fit to explain away the sentiments he had just delivered in 
accordance with the Inst speaker. Cicero then rose to stem the current, and 
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demonstrated with all his eloquence the impossibility of stopping at the point 
recommended by Caesar after liaving gone ho far, and both oflcndcd and 
alarmed so man^^ dangerous enemies. But this appeal to the fears of 
the assembly rather increased than allayed their anxiety to escape from tlio 
immediate responsibility. Cicero’s real induciico with them was never great. 
A master in the Forum, he was 9 nl 3 ’’ a minister in the senate. There ho was 
too gcnerallj' regarded as a mere bustling politician, who used the means 
put into his han& by others for his own glor^- or 
advancement. The senators would liave little 
heeded his counsel, had it not been reinforced 
b}' an energetic spcccli from Cato, wlio 2 )ronouiiccd 
for the execution of the criminals in a lone of 
deep conviction and iinflincliing courage. Once 
nsorc like audience was swa^'cd round to the side 
of severity', and Cato's influence was opcnl 3 * 
avowed by the language of the fatjxl decree itself, 
wliich was expressed in liis own words. The 
knights, who waited impatiently' for the result, 
were furious at the obstruction Caesar bad thrown 
in the way of justice, and when he appeared on 
the steps of the temple could hardly' be restrained 
from assassinating him. Some of the younger 
senators carried him oil in their arms, and among 
them C. Scribonius Curio was conspicuous for his 
spirit and courage. 

The knights, it was said, had looked to Cicero 
for the signal to consummate their vengeance ; 
but the consul had tiu'ned away. Ho was giving 
orders for the immediate execution of the senate's 
decree, in order to prevent the interference of the 
tribunes, or a rescue by main force, lie went in 
person to the house where Lcntulus was dcinined 
on the Palatine, and brought him to the Tullia- 
num, the prison under the Capitol, whither the 
pnetors at the same time conducted the other 
criminals. The executioners wore at hand. Len- 
Base or a BuMA^' coLvxsf tulus 'was strangled first, and Ccthcgus, Gabiiiius, 

Statilius, and Ceparius sufTcred tlie same fate suc- 
cessively*. the consul, who liad attended to tiic la.st, traversed the 

Forum on his route homeward, lie exclaimed to the crowds through which 
ho made his way-, “ They have lived,” and the people shuddered in silence. 

Cicero had performed, as he ivcll kncw,nn action, the fame of which must 
resound through all ages, and for the moment the head of the aspiring Arpin- 
Bte swam with the conWctioii that lii.s name was now linked indissolubly' with 
tlie greatest crisis in the history' of Rome. The execution took place on 
the 5th of December [Feb. 7tlj, 62] and he had y'ct another inoiiLh of office 
before him, and Catiline was in anus in Etruria. AVliilo lie turned from the 
contemplation of his own glory' to finish his work, the nobles could dwell 
with grim satisfaction on an exploit, -which proved, as they conceived, to them 
that they could defend tlicmselves henceforth without the aid of a mili- 
tary chief. The patron they suspected and feared had withdraw'n from their 
presence to collect his forces and assail tlieir prerogative from a distance. 
He had left them exposed to the attacks of the IMariaus, w'hose courage had 
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revived in Iiis absence. But, trusting in tliomsclvcs alone, they had checked 
opposition, orusliccl sedition, and strangled revolution. Should the survivors 
appeal, on his return to Poinpey, they at onco throw down the gauntlet and 
defied the commander of their own legions. We shall see how rash their 
hot-brained courage was, nud how soon thoj’ cooled in the presence of the 
avenger whom they had evoked. But those among them who already appre- 
licnded his calling them to account, were prepared at least to make a sacrifice 
of Cicero, assured that he would accept the victim and pardon the ofToncc. 

The successes of tho generals of the senate had doubtless inspired 
Cicero with confidence to accomplish the act, which ho regarded as the 
eternal glory of his consulate, and the salvation of his country. Tho pres- 
ence of the troops of the republic bad repressed the movements of insurrec- 
tion in every qiiarter* In Etruria alone was the resistance serious and 
obstinate. Cicero had purchased the co-operation of his colleague Antonins, 
whose vacillation had gxven confidence to the conspirators, by ceding to him 
the province of IVlaccdonia. He had placed him at the head of tlic troops 
destined to not against Catiline in person ; but he had furnished him with 
firmer and more faithful lieutenants in Sext ius and Pet reius. W hilc this army 
covered Home, another under Mctellns occupied the Cisalpine, and cut off the 
rebel’s communications with his Gallic allies. Catiline had assembled twenty' 
thousand men, but only one-quarteV of this number were regularly equipped, 
hlenaced both in front and rear he turned alternately from the one opponent 
to the otlier, and was trying to shalce the loyalty of Antonins, when tho 
news of tho death of his associates throw him into despair. He uns now 
assured that the senate would never retreat from its position, and oven the 
gaining of Antonins could only postpone by a few days the ruin which must 
eventually overwhelm him. His men too deserted from liim by wliolo 
cohorts, and he soon found himself at the head of no more than four thou- 
sand followers. He attempted to penetrate the Apennines, and evading tho 
forces of Metellus, gain the Alps and excite an insurrection in Gaul. But 
the defiles were closed against him, and again he threw himself on Anto- 
nias. The consul himself affected sickness and entrusted his legions to 
Patreius. The armies met not far from Pistorin.*» 

Catiline, when he saw tliat he was surrounded by mountains and by hos- 
tile forces, that his schemes in the city had been unsuccessful, and that there 
was no hope either of escape or of succour, thinking it beat, in such circum- 
stances, to try tile fortune of a battle, resolved upon engaging^ as spccdil}'' 
as possible with Antonius. Having, therefore, assembled his troops, ho 
addressed them in the following manner : 

** I nm well aware, soldiers, that words cannot inspire courage^ ; and that 
a spiritless army cannot be rendered active, or a timid army valiant, by the 
speech of its commander* "Whatever courage is in tho heart of a^ man, 
whether from nature or ti'oiii habit, so iiiucli will be shown by him in the 
field ; and on him whom neither glory nor danger can move, exhortation is 
bestowed in vain ; for the terror in liis breast stops his ears. 

I have called you togetlior, however, to give you a few instructions, and 
to explain to you at the same time luy reasons ^for the course which I have 
adopted. You all know, soldiers, how severe a penalty the inactivity and 
cowardice of Lent ulus has brought upon himself and us: and how, while 
waiting for reinforcements from the city, I was unable to march into Gaul. 
In what situation our affairs now are, you all understand as well as m 3 *self. 
Two armies of tlie enemy, one on the side of Home, and the other on that of 
Gaul, oppose our progress ; while the want of corn nud of other necessaries 
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prevents ns from remaining, however strongly we may desire lo I'einain, in 
our present position. Whithersoever we would go, we must open a passage 
with our swords, I conjure yoUi therefore, to maintain a brave and resolute 
spirit; and to remember, when you advance to battle, that on your own right 
hands depend riohes, honour, and glory, with the enjoyment of your liberty 
and of your country. If we oqnquer, all will be safe; we shall have provi- 
sions in abundance ; lOnd the colonies and corporate towns will open their 
gates to UB. But if we lose the victory through want of courage, those same 
places will turn against us; for neither place nor friend will protect liim 
whom his arms have not protected. Besides, soldiers, the same exigency 
does not press upon our adversaries, as presses upon us ; we fight for our 
country, for our liberty, for our life ; they contend for what but little oon- 
cenis them, the power of a small party. 

We might, with the utmost ignominy, have passed the rest of our da^’s 
ill exUe. Some of you, after losing your property, might have waited at 
Borne for assistance from others, ^ut because such a hfe to men of spirit 
was disgusting and unendurable, you resolved upon your present course. If 
you wish to quit it you must exert all your resolution, for none but conquer- 
ors have exchanged war for peace. To hope for safety in iligh^ when you 
have turned away from the enemy the arms by which the body is defended, 
is indeed madness. In battle, those who are most afraid are always in most 
danger ; but courage is equiv^ent to a rampart. 

“ When I contemplate you, soldiers, and when I consider your past ex- 
ploits, a strong hope of victory animates me. Your spirit, your age, your 
valour, give me confidence — to say nothing of necessity, wliidi makes even 
cowards brave. To prevent the numbers of the enemy from surrounding us, 
our confined situation is sufdoient. But should Fortune be unjust to 3’our 
valour, take care not to lose your lives unavenged ; take care not to be taken 
and butobered like cattle, rather than, fighting like men, to leave to your 
enemies a bloody and mournful victory.’* ^ 

When he had thus spolcen, he ordered, after a short delay, the signal for 
batde to be sounded, and led down his troops, in regular order, to level 
ground. Having then sent away the horses of all the cavalry, in order to 
increase the men^ courage by making their danger equal, he himself on foot, 
drew up Ills troops suitably to their numbers and the nature of the ground. 
As a plain stretched between tlie mountains on the left, with a rugged rock 
on the right, he placed eight ooW‘ts in front, and stationed die rest of his 
force, in close order, in the rear. From among these he removed all the 
ablest centurions, the veterans, and the stoutest of the common soldiers that 
were regularly armed, into the foremost ranks. 

On the other side, Oaius Antonius, who, being lame, was unable to be 
present in the engagement, gave the command of the army to Marcus Peti*eius, 
his lieutenant-general. Petreius ranged the cohorts of veterans, which he 
had raised to meet the present insurrection, in front, and behind them the 
rest of his force in lines. Theii^ riding round among his troops, and address- 
ing his men by name, he encouraged tliem, and bade them remember that 
they were to fight against unarmed marauders, in defence of their country, 
their children, their temples, and their homes. Being a military man, and 


Of course, this is not Catiline's speech ; Sallust << composed it in order to repreBent irhat 
under the circumstances Catillue might appropriately have said to his troops. Most speeches 
found in the ancient bistoilaiis aro of a similar character; few of them have been diown from 
doouments.] 
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Iiaving served with great reputation, for more than thirty years, as tribune, 
prefect, lieutenant, or prrotor, he knew most of the soldiers and their 
lionourable actions, and, by calling these to their remembrance, roused the 
spirits of the men. 

When lie had made a complete survey, he gave the signal with the trum- 
pet, and ordered the cohorts to advance slowly. The army of the enemy 
followed his example; and when they approached so near that the action 
could be commenced by the light-armed troops, botli sides, with aloud shout, 
rushed togetlier in a furious charge. Tliey threw aside their missiles, and 
fought onlj’' with their swords. The veterans, calling to mind tlieir deeds 
of old, engaged fiercely in the closest combat. The enemy made an obsti- 
nate resistance ; and both sides contended with the utmost fury. Catiline, 
during tliis time, was exerting himself witli his light troops in the front, 
sustaining such as were pressed, substituting fresh men for the wounded, 
attending to every ex^ency, oliar^ng in person, wounding many an enemy, 
and performing at once tlie duties of a valiant soldier and a skilful general. 

uHien Petreius, contrary to his expectation, found Catiline attacking him 
with such impetuosit}^ he led his prmtorian cohort against the centre of the 
enemy, amongst whom, being thus thrown into confusion, and offering but 
partial resistance, he made great slaughter, and ordered, at the same time, 
an assault on both flanks. Manlius and the Fsesulan, sword in liand, were 
among the first that fell ; and Catiline, when he saw his army routed, and 
himself left with but few supporters, remembering his birth and former dig- 
nit3% rushed into the thickest of the enemy, where he was slain, fighting to 
the last. 

AVhen the battle was over, it was plainly seen what boldness, and what 
energy* of spirit, had prevailed throughout the army of Catiline ; for, almost 
everywhere, every soldier, after yimding up his breath, covered with his 
corpse the spot which he had occupied when alive. A few, indeed, whom 
the prsetoriau cohort had dispersed, had fallen somewhat diflerently, but all 
\riih 'wounds in front. CaUline himself was found, far in advance of his 
men, among the dead bodies of tlie enemy ; he was not quite breathless, and 
still expressed in his countenance the fierceness of spirit which he had shown 
during his life. Of his whole army, neither in the battle, nor in flight, was 
any free-bom citizen made prisoner, for they had spared their own lives no 
more than those of the enemy. 

Nor did the army of the Roman people obtain a joyful or bloodless vic- 
tory ; for all their bravest men were either killed in tlie battle, or left the 
field severely wounded. 

Of many who went from the camp to view the ground, or plunder tlie 
slain, some, in turning over the bodies of the enem^’*, discovered a friend, 
others an acquaintance, others a relative ; some, too, recognised their enemies. 
Thus, gladness and sorrow, grief and joj', w'ere variously felt throughout the 
whole army.<2 

lyiiilo the generals of the republic were still hunting the common enemy 
in the Apennines, and even before the execution of Lentulus, the leaders of 
the senate had been quarrdling among tliemselves, as if they had no one to 
fear either witiiiii or without the oit}*. The election of consuls for the ensu- 
ing year had fallen upon D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius Murena. We 
have seen that Catiline had presumed to offer himself 5 but a worthier can- 
didate, the great jurist Sulpioius, was also disappointed, and resenting the 
notorious bribery employed by his rivals, had rushed to prosecute Murena. 
Bribery* there had been probabl}' on all sides, and Home could ill afford at 
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such n inomeul to wnslc lior cnorgics in n private Kquiihhlc. Circre, iiiteui 
upon 111*4 schemes for tlm friislnition of llu* conspiracy, coiiUl not ciifliiic that 
the public atlciiticni slmnld he u'ilhdnnv)i to the iinsi'mhlc iiilrij^ncs of the 
rival candidates, and stci»ped foru.inl lc» ilefcml Miircna. lint (]ato, iiucn- 
sible to every ary;ninoiit from expediemy, unit iiniihlc to m*h two hide*^ t»f any 
question, Mip])oi'ted the suit of the nccnscr with luMidlonj:' pci tinacity. A 
part of Ciccra'a speech was directed to iindcniiine tlie iiifUicnci* of .so virtuous 
an advocate, ‘‘AVould you hnow, judges, what hurt of person a of the 
Porch i.sV He concedes iiolhing to favour, lie never pardoii.s. Compassion, 
ho says, is frivoloiisne‘4s and folly ; tho wise only are beautiful, though crooked 
and tlcfoniiod ; he only is rich though a beg^ir, a lord thougli u slu\e : hut 
we, he declurcs, who nre no sages, are no belter than runawayr, oulluw.«», 
oncniies, and mudineii. All faults, he aflimis, are cfpml ; every error is a 
heinous sin ; to wring a fowKs neck witliout jti.st reason is as bad as (o 
.strangle one's father. Tho i\isu man never doubts, never repents, is never 
deceived, can never change his mind.*’ Ami in this htraiii be continued to 
the iuniiilo ninu.scment of his audience, who were well plea.sed to hear the 
philosopher bantered. Cato joined gooddiuinouicdly in tlic laiiglu “ How 
willy a eonsnl wo po-iscss,'* wis the oiih' remark he made. Nor did he aft'T- 
waids retain aiy feeling of displeasure against llie orator ulio both defcate<l 
Ins prosecution and turned him into ridicule.^ 


Tin: nisi: oi- .irMi’s c.usai: 

In the midst of their contentions amongst thcin><elvc 8 for the highest 
inngisti*acy, the nobles had allowed Ctesar to obtain the pnetorsbip, the 
second rank in the scale of ollicc, Pompey had despatched one of his crea- 
tures, Mctelliis Kepos, from Asia to secure one place in his inlcre.^t on the 
bench of tribunes. Cato had refused to lie noiniimtcd to another ; and he 
was journeying into Lucaiiin to avoid the turmoil of the clcctimiM, in wliicli 
ho declined to take n part, when he met the Poinpcinn candidate on the road, 
and learned the object of IiLs return. He now fell it incumbent upon him, ns 
a true ])atriot, to watch and check tho iiitrigue.s of the dangerous ])rocnnsul. 
Hastily- rctnicing ins steps, he presented liimself to the pcojilc for election, 
and obtained n beat in tlic tribunate in conjunction with ^fclclltis and others. 
•Tealoiisics, suspicions and preparations for violence were rife on all bides. The 
people were alarmed for the safely of their favourite (’:esar, and after the execu- 
tion of Leiituliis, wlieii lie was once detained longer than nsunl in the siuinte, 
surrounded the curia with liosLtlo cries, insisting on las being produced to 
Kiilisry them of his safely*. The ^Marian chief indeed was himself far from 
daunted. He laughed to scorn tho newborn courage of the nobles. On the 
1st of January tho cliief men and dignitaries of the slate were wont to ascend 
the Capitol, and there offer their grccting.s to the new consuls. Cjesar, liow- 
ever, instead of assisting in llim act of oflicinl courtesy, took advantage of the 
absence of his colleagues and rivals to address the people in the Forum, and 
to propose that Cut ulus sliouid l>c deprived by their vote of tlie Iionoui-s due 
to him as restorer of the tcmjile of .liipiter (Japitolinus. Since its destruc- 
tion by fire in the lime of SuLla, it Imtl taken twenty 3 ’cars to rebuild llial 
august edifice, the glory of the city and the empire ; and the work had now 

[> Comp.-iTotliP words of Veil pins Paterculas/ “Topmiso Cnlo for Ids lioncsty would be rather 
clero;;atory to lilin than otherwise; but to accn*>e him of ostcnlntlously displaying Ii would bo 
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been brought to completion by Catulus, to whom, as prince of the sennlo, 
the most dignified of all the citizen^ that honourable duty had been assigned. 
Oatulus might now expect that his name, as the restorer of the structUTe, 
should be engraved upon its front ; and no noble Roman would fail to prize 
such a oominemoration of his services as dearly as a consulship or a triumph. 
Cfcsar now charged him with peculation, and insisted on tlie production of 
his accounts 5 meanwhile, he urged the people to resolve that the final coiv 
Bumination of the work sliould be transferred to Pompey, But the nobles, 
on hearing what was passing, rushed from tlie presence of the consuls with 
all their friends and adherents into the Forum, and succeeded in averting the 
blow. The name of Lutatius Catulus was duly inscribed upon the proudest 
monument of the national pride, and bore witness to the glory of the most 
blameless hero of the Inter commonwealth, tfilthe temple was again destroyed 
in the wars of Vitellius and Ye^osinn. 

Nor was this tlie only defiance hurled against the senate on that memo- 
rable day. Nepos, the tribune, had put himself in communieation with 
Crosnr, and combined with him to insult the dominant faction, even in the 
moment of its victory. The execution of the conspirators had already been 
denounced as a murder, ere the echoes had died away of the shouts amidst 
which it had been perpetrated. Cicero, on resigning the fasces, presented 
himself to harangue tlie people, and detail tlie events of his consulship. It 
was a proud day for him, and he was prepared to enjoy it. But Nepos 
abruptly interposed : The man,’* he said, “ who condemned our fellow-citi- 
zens umieard, shall not be listened to himself”; and he required him to 
confine liimself to the customary oath, that he had done nothing contraiw 
to the law's. “ I swear,” exclaimed Cicero, “ that I have saved the state. ’ 
The nobles shouted applause : Cato hailed him as “ the father of his country” ; 
and the general acclamations of the people overwhelmed every opposing 
whisper. The nobles were elated by the unaccustomed sounds of popular 
applause ; but Nepos threatened the recall of Pompey, ostensibly to oppose 
Catiline, who was still in arms, but really to bear down the free act of the 
senate. Cato vowed that while he lived no such rogation should pass. A 
scuffle ensued in whi<^ Cato proceeded to actual violence ; his colleague 
declared his sanctity violated, and fied to his patron’cT camp. The senate 
declared his office vacant (for tlie tribune was forbidden by law to quit the 
city) ; and fit the same time suspended Otesarfrom his functions. ^ 

The preetor refused to quit liis tribunal till compelled by a military force, 
whereupon he dismissed his lictors, divested himself of the ensigns of office, 
and retired with dignity to his pontifical dwelling. The populace now 
assembled to avenge the insult cast upon their favourite.^ A riot ensued, 
which compelled the consuls to retrace their steps, not without obsequious 
expressions of respect and ddEerence towards him. ^ Cicero had become 
already sobered from the intoxication of his recent triumph. The cold dis- 
tance Pompey observed towards his party mortified^ and alarmed him. 
Grassus loudly accused him of having calumniated him, and the enmity 
of Grassus was not to be despised. Knally a tribune had just seemed to 
menace him with impeachment, notwithstanding the decree of the senate 
wliich had forbidden any action to he brought against those who had aided 
in the punishment of'the conspirators. These resentments the discreet con- 
sular now studied to allay. He sought to appease Grassus ; he proclaimed 
aloud the zeal whioh Geesar had displayed in being the first, as he attested, to 
disclose to him Oatiline’s machinations; and he who had lately exclaimed, 
“Let arms give place to the gown,” now prostrated himself before Pompey, 
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\7h0m he exalted above Scipio, begging only for himself the humble place 
of a LceliuB. He even sought allies for himself among the accomxilices of 
Catiline. P- Sulla, one of the conspirators, was defended b^' Cicero, and 
acquitted in the face of manifest proofs. The orator struggled to maintain 
that union between the two privileged orders of the commonwealth, the 
senators and Imights, the cherished aim of his policy, which seemed at last 
to be accomplished on the steps of the temple of Concord. But when the 
nobles spurned the knights Laugh til}' from them ; when Cato, reckless of the 
misery of the provincials, repulsed the prayer of the publicans of Asia, who 
sought relief from their contract with the treasury, on account of the deep 

impoverishment of the revenues the}’ 
had undertaken to farm, insisting 
that they shoidd be held to the strict 
^ letter of their bargain ; when the 

chasm between the twoorders seemed 
once more to open before his eyes, 
liaving now to choose between tlie 
class to which he belonged by birth 
natural s}Tnpathies and that to 
which his genius had exalted him, 
Cicero weakly threw himself upon 
^ former, and proclaimed liimsclf 

creature of the aristocracy which 


WW 




r revenge ; the demagogues lashed the 

people into fury against him ; Ctesar 
• ** smiled at his mistakes, while Crassus 
‘ scarcely disguised the rancour of his 
1 kate under the veil of frigid cour- 

nobles committed indeed no 
' WC ^ greatererrorthanwhenthey Inflamed 
'i enmity of Crassus by divulging 

p S% ' * J « their suspicions of him, and at the 

i ^ I ic£rt^ same time shrank from disarming it 

P by force. Assuredly they should 

op the Pm.acc or the cssass, bosth liave made him their friend, and this 






they might have done perhaps at a 
trifling sacrifice of their vanity. Crassus was liked by none, but few could 
afford to despise him ; while his ambition might have been kept within hounds 
by the concession of legitimate honours and dignities, and the show of listen- 
ing to his counsels. At the moment when Fompey was passing over to the 
people, Cras«?as might have been retained on the side of the oligarchy from 
which he had never wholly estranged himself. His immense riches, the sources 
of which lay close at hand, gave him clients in the senate as well as among the 
knights : his slaves, his freedmen, his debtors and his tenants constituted an 
army in the heart of the city, to sway the debates of the Forum and overawe 
its seditions. But when the nobles refused to support him in bis suit for 
the consulship, they drove him to league himself with his popular competitor 
Fompey : when they denounced him as a confederate of Catiline, they threw 
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law for taking votes by secret ballot,* willi the iiitciilion of Jii'utialising llie 
undue innuence of the senators. Sczpio came forward and nildrestica i]ie 
people in favour of this law. As his popularity was incroased, his favour 
with the senate proportionate! v feU, Six 3 ’eiirs before, when he was canvass- 
ing for tlio censorship, App. Olaudius, seeing the inotlcj' crowd which fol- 
lowed liim, exclaimed : Ah, JEinillusi it would trouble thj* spirit to sec thj" 
son followed by such a ei*o\v.’* 

Yet lio courted Jiot popukrit)'; lie seldom even visited the Foi-uni, 
though he spoke with force and eloquence when he chose. Wlicn the same 
Appius boasted that ho knew all who frequented the Forum hy nnuie, Scipio 
replied: “True, I do not know man}*' of iwy fellow-cilizcus b^' name, bnt I 
have taken care that all sliould know me,” Popularitj* came unasked, and 
the people cast their eyes upon him to retrieve the dishonour of the Kotnan 
nz'itis in Spain. Legally’ he could not liold the consulship, for a law had 
been Intel}' passed forbidding a second clcciiou in an}' ease, llui Scipio 
received the votes of oveiy ccntniy, though ho nns not a candidate. 

He was now fift^^-ouo j-eais of age, and he proceeded to execute his com- 
mission with the same stead}' vigour which dtsiingiushed him ozx other 
occasions* He found the dcmornlisatioii of the array not loss tlmn it had 
been described, and he applied himself to correct it with tlie same severity 
that his father Izad used in Macedonia, and ho liiraself had used before 
Carthage* All courtesans and hucksters, togoilier with loz’tune-tellei-s wdzo 
drove a lucrative trade in the dispirited omy, he commanded to quit 
the camp. All cavriuges, liorses, zind mules ho ordered to bo sold, except 
those that were needed for actual service. No cooking utensils were allowed 
except a spit, a enrap bottle, and a driukiiig-cnp* Down beds avci'o forbid^ 
den ; tlze geneiwl Jiimsclf slept uiiou u straw pallet. 

After some time spent in Inuning his army, he led it to Xumantia by a 
difficult and circuitous route, in order to avoid a battle. As ho approached 
the place ho was joined by young Jugurtlia, bastard eon of Micipsn, who 
came from Numidia with twelve elephants and a large body of light cavalry. 
By this time the season for war was nearly over, and he ordered two strong 
camps to be foimcd for winter quarters. In one lie fixed hiiusclf, the other 
he put under the coniniaud of his brother Fabius. 

AVith the bcgiiinizig of spring* (133 n.i'.) he began to dx‘aw lines of 
circumvallation round the oity, and declined nil attempts made by the 
Kuraazitians to prowke a general action — a circumstance which is luther 
surprising, if it be true that the available tiuops of the Spanish city 
amounted to no more than eight thousand men. 

Nunuintjsi Jay on both sides of the Douro, not far from its source. Tlie 
blockade was so strict, and tlio iidiakitanis were so ill provided, that in no 
long time they were reduced to feed on boiled leather, and at length (horri- 
ble to tell) on the bodies of the dead. In vain those Avho retained sufliciciit 
strength attempted sallies by day and night; Scipio had cstablislicd so cozzi- 
plete u system, that additioual troops were always ready to strengthen any 
W’eak point wdiich might be assailed. In t'uin did the young men of Luljia 
endeavour to relieve their bravo neighbours* Scipio promptly znnrclicd lo 
that place with a division of light trooiis, and, having compelled the govern- 

X Tbtisc Zcifc:f TrihilaHa: (as tlio UooiafM caltud tbem. iaM/a being ihcir irottl lor a ballot) 
iTcm four In number . (1 > TUe (IHO itx .), Introducing tln> use of tlto ballot nt elccilona. 

(2) The CVMrfnn (IS7), nitroiliKing it In aU Bt'ite-trlal‘4, except In the ease of Iiigb-tTcacon (ptr^ 
dueUvfh (3) Tlio Papirinn (1^)1), iniroAuciiig it Into iho LvgHatjre Assembly. (4) Tlio Calian 
(107), wliieli cancellcu tlio single exception made by the rasalau Law. 
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his legionaries ; but no sooner had he touched land at Brundusium than he 
had dismissed the mass of his victorious army, with the promise of estates 
which he made no doubt of obtaining for them from the senate. All parties 
were in anxious expectation of the use he would make of his power in quell- 
ing the feuds of the city, and some perhaps apprehended that he would ex- 
tinguish the legitimate powers themselves from the perversion of which they 
sprang. All were amazed at the generosity or arrogance with which he di- 
vested himself of the support of his soldiers, and trusted to the glory of his 
name for maintaining his ascendency in the commonwealth. The senators 
indeed regarded it as a weakness, and presumed that their adversary cowered 
under the imposing attitude they had assumed. The laws forbade liim to 
enter the city while he yet retained the military command, but both the 
senate and the people held meetings in the Field of Mars to hear him recount 
his exploits, and to collect from his own mouth the policy he proposed to 
adopt. Of his own actions he spoke magniloquently ; but when he touched 
on domestic affairs his language was studiously moderate and conciliatory. 
He declared his deep respect for the great council of the nation ; but with- 
held a word of approval of their recent or their pending measures. In order 
to draw him out Crassus was induced to utter an encomium on Cicero’s con- 
duct in liis consulship ; and upon that hint, Cicero himself rose to improve 
the occasion, and enlarged wdth his usual copious rhetoric on the dangers 
from which he had saved the state. He spoke, as he alone could speak, of 
the dignity of the senate, the loyalty of the knights, the favour of the Ital- 
ians, the paralysis of every element of disaffection, the cheapness of provi- 
sions, the security of the commonwealth. The senate responded to the 
•speaker’s satisfaction ; it was the crowning day of Cicero’s vanity, yet one 
triumph was wanting to it — Pompey would not be drawn into any in^cation 
of his views. 

Pompey seems to have held himself aloof from the proceedings relative 
to Glodius. Csesar was also anxious to extricate himself from them, and the 
expiration of his preetorship had opened to him an honourable retreat in 
the province of tlie Further Spain. But there were two impediments in his 
way ; the one lay in the deep embarrassment of his debts ; the other was a 
decree of the senate, passed on purpose to retain him at home, by which the 
magistrates were forbidden to go to tlieir provinces before the decision of the 
Clodian process. Ciesar’s private means had been long exhausted. The 
friends who had continued to supply his necessities had seemed to pour their 
treasures into a bottomless gulf ; so vast was his expenditure in shows, can- 
vasses, and bribes ; so long and barren the career of public service through 
which this ceaseless profusion had to be maintained. At this period when the 
bold gamester was about to throw his last die, he could avow, that he 
wanted 250,000,000 sesterces (or more than £2,000,000) to be “ worth noth- 
ing.” Before he could enter on the administration of his province he had 
pressing creditors to satisfy, and expensive preparations to malce. Every 
other resource had been drained, but Csesar could apply to Crassus for a loan. 
TJie wealtliiest of the Romans hated the Great Captain who had just returned 
to the city, and he saw in Caesar the readiest instrument for lowering his 
estimation. He held in pawn the treasures of Iberia. The sum required was 
830 talents (£200,000) and this was placed at once in Crosar’s hands. With 
the other impediment the proprietor ventured to deal in a more summary 
manner. He had reason to apprehend that a scheme was in contemplation to 
retain him at home by a political impeachment ; but he knew that once at 
the head of his legions his foes would not dare recall him, and he trusted to 
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Pompey and Caesar-c Such was the destructive, but not glorious work, which 
earned for Scipio the name of Nmnantanos, as the ruin of Carthage had given 
him a better title than adoption to that of Afrlcanus. 

Commissioners Avere sent, according to custom, to reorganise the Spanish 
proA'inces. The conquests of Scipio and of Dec. Brutus were comprehended 
in the limits of the luther proidnce, and for some years Spain remained in 
tranquillity. 

There was no enemy now left on the coast lands of the IMediterranean to 
dispute the soA'ereignty of Rome. Nine proAunces, each fit to be a kingdom, 
onmed her snuy, and poured j’early taxes into her rcA-enue. The kings of 
Asia IMinor, of S^nda, of Egypt, were her obedient vassals. 


rmST SLATE •WAH IK SICILY 

While Numantia was 3'et defying the Roman generals, a war broke out 
near home of a more dreadful kind than an3'' distant contest AAdth foreigners 
could be — the insurrection of the slaA’es in Sicil3% Some remarks have 
already been made on the rapid increase in the number of slaves which 
attended the career of Roman conquest; and it Aras obserA'ed that, while 
domestic slaA’es 0803113 ’ were weU treated, the agricnltural slaA’es were thrust 
down to a condition worse than that of the oxen which laboured on the 
land. The eA’ils which such oppression might engender were now proved 
b3' terrible experience. 

Every one knows that in the earl3’ times of Rome the work of the farm 
Aras the only kind of manual labour deemed AA’orth3’ of a free citizen. This 
feeling long sarAUA’ed, as ma3’ be seen from the praise bestowed on agricul- 
ture by Cicero, whose enthusiasm aa'ss caught from one of his faA'Ourito 
heroes, old Cato the censor, whose Treatise on Agriculture has been noticed. 
The taste for books on farming continued. Varro the antiquarian, a friend 
of Cicero, has left an excellent treatise on the subject. A little later came 
the famous 6 -eorgtca of Virgil, followed at no long interAul by Plin3'’8 
notices, and then b}’ the elaborate Dissertations of Columella, AA’ho refers to 
a great number of Roman writers on the same subject. It is manifest that 
the subject of agriculture possessed a strong and enduring charm for the 
Roman mind. 

But, from the times of the Hannibalic War, agriculture lost ground in 
Italy. When Cato aa'Os asked what aa’bs the most profitable kind or farming, 
he said, “ (^od grazing.” What next? “ Tolerable grazing.” What next? 
“ Bad grazing.” What next? “ Corn-growing.” Later AA’riters, Avith one 
accord, deplore the diminished productiveness of land. 

This result Aras due in part, no doubt, to war, but much more to other 
causes. Com could be imported Avith facilit3’ from the southern lands of 
Sicily, from Egypt, and from Niunidid, wliile a great part of Ital3’ little 
suited for the production of grain-crops. These causes found a powerful 
assistant in the growth of large estates, and the profitable emplo3'xneDt of 
slaves as shepherds and herdsmen. 

A few examples will show the prodigious number of slaA'es that must 
have been thrown into the market after the Second Punic War. To punish 
the Bruttians for the fidelit 3 ’ with Avhich they adhered to the cause of 
Hannibal, the whole nation were made slaves ; 130,000 Epirots were sold b 3 ’ 
^milius Paulus; fifty thousand captives were sent homo from Carthage. 
These numbers are accidentall 3 ’ preserved ; and if, according to this scale, 
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profaned, dragged the consul to prison. Tlie senate insisted upon sharing 
the insult offered to its chief, and Pornpej, ashamed of tlie insolence of 
his own creature, gave way once more, and witlidrew his demands for a 
more favourable oij^jortunity. But he was deeply cliagrincd at the treat- 
ment he had experienced, whicli dislionoured him in the eyes of his soldiers 
and of all Asia. Then, too late, lie began perhaps to regret the disbanding 
of his legions. Bepulsed hy the nobles he betook himself once more to 
the people, and sought by popular arts to revive the prestige of his arms. 
But the first place in their regards was no longer vacant. Cersar was 
securely lodged in their hearts, and with him the newcomer must lie con- 
tent to share a divided empire.^ 



A Rosian Statesman 




CHAPTER XXII. OiESAR AND POMPEY 

THE FIRST TRIUJIVIRATB 

C/ESAR had tahon bis departure for Spain before Pompey’s return. In 
that x>i'ovincc he availed himself of some disturbances on the Lusitanian 
border to declare war against that gallant people. He overran tlieir country, 
and turned his arms against the Gallcecinns, who seem to have been unmo- 
lested since the days of Dec. Brutus. In two campaigns he became master 
of spoils sufficient not only to pay off a great portion of his debts, but also 
to enrich his soldiery. There can be no doubt that he must have acted 
witli great severity to wring these large sums from the native Spaniards ; 
indeed he never took thought for the sufferings of people not subject to 
Roman swaj'. But he was careful not to be guilty of oppression towards the 
provincials ; and his rule in the Spanish provinces was long remarked for 
its equitable adjustment of debts due to Roman tax-collectors. 

Cresar, who by expeditions against the Lusitanians had, ns he considered, 
gained sufficient materials for a triumph, and was anxious to obtain the con- 
sulate, hastened home when the time of the elections was at hand (60). As 
there w-as no room for dela5% he applied to the senate for permission to enter 
the city before his triumph in order to canvass tlie people ; but Cato and 
his friends opposing, it was refused. Cassar, who was not a man to sacrifice 
the substance for the show, gave up the triumph ; and entering the city 
formed a coalition with L. Lucccius, a man of wealth who was also a candi- 
date, of whidi the terms were that Lucceius should distribute money in his 
own and Cresar’s name conjointly, and Crosar in like manner give him a 
share in his infiuonce. The nobles, when they saw this coalition, resolved 
to exert all their interest in favour of M. Calpumius Bibulus, the other 
candidate, and, with even Cato’s consent, authorised him to offer as high us 
Duccoius, engaging to raise the money among them. Bibulus therefore 
was elected with Ctesar, whoso daring projects the senate thus hoped to 

restrain. i i - 

Cmsar, who well knew the character of Pompey, resolved to maJeo Jum 
and Crassus the ladder of his ambition. He represented to them how 
absurd their jealousy and enmity was, which only gave importance to suoli 
people as Cato and Cicero ; whereas if they three wore united they might 
command the slate. They saw the truth of what he said, and each blinded 
by iiis vanity and ambition, expecting to derive the greatest advantage from 
it, agreed to the coalitions a-nd thus was formed a triumvirate, as it is 
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termed, or confederacy, bound by a secret pledge that no measure displeasing 
to any one of the parties should be allowed to pass. 

Grosar, as soon as he entered on his office (59), introduced an agrarian 
law for dividing the public land among Pompey’s soldiers and the poorer 
citizens ; purchasing it however from the present possessors, and appointing 
twenty commissioners to carry the law into effect, among whom were to be 
Pompey and Crassus. This law, to which they could make no objection, 'U'ns 
highty displeasing to the adverse party in the senate, who suspected Gajsar’s 
ulterior designs, and Cato declared strongly against any change. Crosar 
ordered a lictor to drag him off to prison ; he professed himself ready to go 
that instant, and several rose to follow him. Cmsar then grew ashamed 
and desisted, but he dismissed the senate, telling them he would bring the 
matter at once before the people ; and he very rarely called the senate 
together during his consulate. 

He then laid before the people his bill for dividing the lands of Cam- 
pania, in lots of ten jugera, among twenty thousand poor citizens with three 
or more children ; ^ and being desirous to have some of the principal persons 
to express their approbation of it, he first addressed his colleague, hut 
Bibulus declared himself adverse to innovation ; he then affected to entreat 
him, asking the people to join with liim, as if Bibulus wished they might 
have it ; “Then,” cried Bibulus, “you shall not have it this year even if 
you all will it,” and went away ; Ccesar, expecting a similar refusal from 
the other magistrates, made no application to them, but bringing forward 
Pompey and Crassus desired them to say what they thought of the law. 
Pompey then sj^oke highly in favour of it, and on Crcsar and the people ask- 
ing him if he would support them against those who opposed it, he cried, 
elate with this proof of his importance, “ If any man dares to draw a sword 
I will raise a buckler ! ” Crassus also expressed his approbation, and as tlic 
coalition was a secret, the example of these two leading men induced many 
others to give their consent and support to the law. Bibulus however was 
still firm, and he was supported by three of the tribunes ; and, as a means 
of impeding the law, he declared all the remaining days of the year nefastU 
or holy days. When Cassar, regardless of his proclamations, fixed a day 
for passing the law, Bibulus and his friends came to the temple of Castor, 
whence he was haranguing the people, and attempted to oppose him ; but 
he was pushed down, a basket of dung was fiung upon him, his fasces 

were bi'oken, liis friends (among whom were Cato and the tribunes) were 
beaten and wounded, and so the law was passed. Bibulus henceforth did 
not quit his house, whence he continually issued edicts declaring all that 
was done on the nefast days to he unlawful. The tribune P. Vatinius, one 
of Csesar's creatures, had even attempted to drag him to prison, but he was 
opposed by his colleagues. 

The senate was required to swear to this law, as formerly to tliat of 
Saturninus. Metellus Celer, Cato, and Cato's imitator Favonius at first de- 
clared loudly that they would not do so ; but having the fate of Numidicus 
before their eyes, and knowing the inutility of opposition, they yielded to 
the romonstrances of their friends. 

Having thus gained the people, Cresar proceeded to secure the knights, 
and here Cato’s Utopian policy aided liim. This most infiuential body 
thinking, or pretending, that they liad taken the tolls at too high a rate, had 
applied to the senate for a reduction, but Cato insisted on keeping them to 

> Cicero (ad Ait il. IG) highly disapproved of this measure He however expected that as 
the land would yield but 6000 lots, the people would be discoiiteuted. 
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tlifir l)aip:nin. Ca»Har Avilliout liceiling him or the scimlc reduced them nfc 
onre a thiiih nud tlniB this self-inloroHlcd boil^' wns detached from the i^arty 
of t.if uHstocrjicy, and nil CIcci-o’h work uiulono. Ca\mir now foniid himeclf 
si roll;; enough to keep his iiromiso to Poiniicy, nil whoso nets in Asia wore 
confiuuod by the people, 

'riie lri«mvin\lc, t»r rallicr Ciesar, was extremely anxious to gain Cicero 
o\rr to their side, cm account of Iho iniUituicc wliioh ho possessed. But 
thiiiigh hc' had a great perKoiml regard for I’oinpcy ho rejected all ilioir 
oyo^lun•^. CVsar then resolved to make 
him fi'rl hi^ roseiitment, and the best mode 
j<*fin»d In ho to let (.'lodius loose at him. 

Tin*; profligate had long heen trying to be- 

fcmu; II tribinio of the peo]»lc, but for that | \ 

jjurpo I* it was iicee>'.ary he alioidd bo a I \ 

jdehiMaii, ubich ismld only be efTected by 

adoplioiu Ills first efforts were unavailing; 

but wiien (‘ieero, in defending hi.s former 

colliMgui* Antonins, took oeeasion to inako j 

srime lefleeiinns on ibe present condition of 

llie eomnumwealtb, t'lC'Jar to punish liiiii t' *V* 

laid (he law for Clodins' ndojition passed ;it 

onre, Poinpev degi.uling hiinstdf \\y acting 

av augur cm tliis ftec.iMon. in which all the 

I lU s and mb"; on the suhjeet wore violated. 

'riiis affair is ^.lid to have heen done with Hie 

meh r.cjudily, that ('iceroV words uhic*|i Jy^WjlhjU IS'jl 

ga%e the offeiieo weit* only nttered at noon yli 

and threo hfmrMifterC'halius uasnpl(*heiunl 

Some time after, a knight named B. Vet- (:/A ^7 

ll*|M, had heen one of firoro’s informera V W 

in the afiair of Catiline, being huhorued, 'if iw/ 

it h. « lid, by Ciet.ar, derlared that several ] J 

young imidemen had entered into a plot, in y / 

vhhh In* hinetdf paxtook, to murder Pom* hi 

j e \ ; the i-'jmte ordered him to prison; v V 

in'\l day C.v* .xr |nodne4*(l him on the rostra, 

\vl.( n he cmntteii Mime whom he had named ('uums 
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to (be f J.ml added nlhcr.s,ninnng whom ovin • 

wi^re Lueullus and f’irero's jon-in-hiw Piso, 

uml hinti-d at faeiTo InniM'lf. Vetlins was taken h.ud: to prison, where he 
piivatf'ly murdered by his arroinj dices, as Cie‘*.xr Kiid, — by Ciesar hiinscU, 
a ‘"otiUng to others. 

Th" tc» render Cresir as innneunus as possible, had, in right of 

the* Semjircmi.m l.sw, as'dgjusl the ucvHb, and roads ,ss Ibu provinces of llic 
c'diisnls on till* expiration of their otlico. But Ciesar had no idea of being 
foib'd thus; mid his rrealure, the tribune Vatiiiius, had a law passed by 
llie people, givliig hitii ihi! provinre of ('is.dpinc (laiil and Jllyrienm, with 
time legjrmv, for live yc*.u^ ; and when cm the death of Metolhifi ('cler he 
expie'.‘ed a wish to have* Tiansalpine Haul nddecl, Iho senate, ns ho would 
cdherwiH* have appHetl to the* p(*ople, gianted it to him uifh iinolher legion. 
In fMflcT to draw the tics inoni closely betwcun himself and Pompey, ho had 
giM'M him ill marriage* his lovtdy and nmtalde daughter .luHa, and ho himself 
nuiiiic'd thu daughter of B. ('alpuinius Piso, whom, with A. (vahinius, a 
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creature of Ponipej', the triumvirs had destined for the coiisulato of the 
following year. They also secured the tribunate for Clodius ; and thus 
terminated the memorable consulate of Caesar and Bibulus. 


CLODIUS EXILES CICERO 

Clodius lost no time (5S) in preparing for his attack on Cicero. To win 
the people, ho proposed a law for distributing corn to them gratis ; by another 
law he re-established the clubs and unions, which the senate had suppressed, 
and formed new ones out of the dregs of the populace and even of the slaves ; 
bj^a tliird law he prohibited anyone from watching the heavens on assembly 
days ; ^ by a fourth, to gain the profligate nobili^, he forbade the censors to 
note any senator unless he was openly accused before them, and that they 
both agreed. He then made sure of the consuls, who were distressed and 
profligate men, by engaging to get Macedonia and Achaia for Piso as his 
province, and S^’^ria for Gabinius. Having thus, as he thought, secured the 
favour of the consuls, the nobility, and the people, and having a sufficient 
number of ruffians from the dubs and tmions at his devofioD, he proposed a 
bill interdicting from fire and water any person who, without sentence of 
the people, had or should put any citizen to death. Cicero, wlio, thougli ho 
was not named, knew that he was aimed at, was so foolish and cowiarmy as 
to change his raiment (a thing he afterwards justlv regretted), and go about 
supplicating the people according to custom, as if he were actually accused ; 
but Clodius and his followers met him in all the streets, threw dirt and 
stones at him, and impeded his supplications. The knights, the young men, 
and numbers of others, with young Crassus at their head, changed their 
habits udth him and pi-otected him. They also assembled on tlie Capitol, 
and sent some of the most respectable of their body on his behalf to tlie 
consul Gabinius and the senate, who were in the temple of Concord ; but 
Gabinius would not let them come near the senate, and Clodius bad them 
beaten by his ruffians. On the proposal of the tribune L. Kinnius, the senate 
decreed that they should change their raiment as in a public calamity ; but 
Gabinius forbade it, and Clodius was at hand with his cut-throats, so tliai 
man 3 * of them tore their clothes, and rushed out of tlie temple with loud 
cries. 

Pompey had told Cicero not to fear, and repeatedly promised him his 
aid ; and Oicsar, whose design was only to humble him, had offered to 
appoint him his legate, to give him an excuse for absenting himself from the 
cit 3 ' ; hut Cicero suspecting his object in so doing, and linking it deroga- 
tory to him, had refused it. He now found that Pompey had been deceiving 
him, for he kept out of the way lest lie should bo called on to x>erform liis 
promises. Sooner, as he saj's, than be the cause of civil tumult and blood- 
shed, ho retired b 3 ’^ night from the cit}", which but five years before he had 
saved from the associates of those who now expelled him. Crosar, who 
liad remained in the suburbs waiting for the effect of Clodius* measures, then 
set out for his province. Wlicn Clodius found that Cicero was gone, he had 
a bill passed interdicting him from fire and water, and outlaudng any person 
living within four hundred miles of Rome who should entertain him. He 
burned and de3tro3’’ed his different villas and liis house on the Palatine, the 
site of which he consccnited to Libert}’' 1 His goods were pat up to auction, 

* Because tbiiadcr, etc., vroulil cause tlie o<;*!cin1}1y to be put off, niul b3’ this means bad 
measures, and good ones, too, bait often been stopped. 
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blit no one would bid for them ; the consuls, however, had taken possession 
of the more valuable portions of them for themselves. 

Cicero, it is much to he lamented, bore his eKilo witli far less cqiinnimit}^ 
than could have been wished for by the admirers of his really estimable eWr- 
acter ; his extant letters are filled 'sWth the most unmanly complaints, and he 
justly dron" on himself the derision of his enemies. But his was not one of 
those chameters which, based on the high consciousness of worth, derive all 
their suppoxt and consolation from witiiin ; it could only unfold its bloom 
and display its strength beneatli the fostering sun of public favour and ap- 
plause, and Cicero was great nowhere but at Home. It was his first intention 
to go to Sicily, but the pnetor of that island, O. Virgilius, who had been Iiis 
intimate friend, wrote desiring him not to enter it. He then passed over to 
Greece, where ho was received with the most distinguished honours, and 
finally fixed his residence in Macedonia, where the qufestor Cn. Flanoius 
showed him every attention. 

Having driven Cicero away, Olodhis next proceeded to remove Cato, that 
ho might not be on the spot to impede his measures. Ho proposed at the 
same time to gratify an old grudge against the king of Cyprus, tlie brother 
of the king of Egypt ; for when Clodius u'as in Asia he oliauced to be taken 
by the pirates, and having no money he applied to the king of Cyprus, who 
being a miser, sent liim only two talents, ana the pirates sent the paltry sum 
back, and sot Clodius at liberty witliout ransom. Clodius kept tins conduct 
in his mind ; and just as he entered on his tribunate, the Cypriots happening 
to send to Homo to oomplaiu of their Idng, he caused a bill to be passed for 
reducing Cyprus to the form of a province, and for selling the king’s private 
prox)ert3^ ; lie added in the bill, that this proAunce should be committed to 
Cato as qiucstor, with prmtorian power, who (to keep him the longer away 
from Rome) was also directed to go to Byzantium, and restore the exiles 
who had been driven thence for their crimes. Cato, we are assured, under- 
took tins most iniquitous commission against his will ; he executed it, how- 
ever, moat pimotually. He went to Rhodes, whence he sent one of his Mends 
named M. Oanidius to Cyprus, to desire the king to resign quietly, offering 
him the priesthood of the Faphian goddess. Ptolemy however preferred 
death to degradation, and ho took poison. Cato tlieu, not trusting Oanidius, 
sent his nephew, M. Junius Brutus, to look after the property, and went 
himself to B3'‘zaiitium, where he effected his object without any difficulty. He 
tiien i>roccedod to Cyprus to sell the late king’s property ; and being re- 
solved to make this a model sale, he attended the auction constantly himself, 
saw that overy article was sold to the best advantage, and even offended his 
Mends by not allowing liiem to get bargains. He dins brought together a 
sum of sovoii thousand talents, which he mode up in vessels containing two 
talents five hundred drachma) each, to which he nttaclied a cord and cork, 
tliat they might Hoat in cose of shipAvreok. He also had two separate accounts 
of the sale drawn out, one of wliich he kept, and the otlior he committed to 
one of his freedmon, hut both happened to be lost, and he had not the giati- 
fioation of proving his ability of making the most of a property. 

AVlien the news that Cato had entered the Tiber Avith the money reached 
Rome, priests and magistrates, senate and people, poured out to receive him; 
but though the consuls and prrotors were among them, Cato would not quit 
his charge till ho had brought his vessel into tlio docks. Tlie people were 
amazed at tlic quantity of the wealth, and the senate A’^oted a prsetorship to 
Calo, though ho A\'as under the legal age, and permission to appear at the 
games in a prcctezta^ of wliioh hoAVovor he took no adA'antage- No one thought 
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of the iniquity of the whole proceeding and when Cicero, after his return, 
wished to annul all the acts of Clodius’ tribunate, Cato opposed him, and this 
caused a coolness between tliem for some timCi 

Cicero had been only two mouths gone when his friend Ninnius the tribune, 
supported by seven of his colleagues, made a motion in the senate for Iiis 
recall. The whole house agreed to it, but one of the other tribunes inter- 
posed. Pompey liimself was, however, now disposed to join in restoring 
him, for Glodius’ insolence was gone past his endurance. This ruffian bad 
by stratagem got into his hands the young Tigranes, whom Pompey had 
given in charge to the prajtor L. Flavius. He had promised him his liberty 
for a large sum of money ; and when Pompey demanded lum, he put liim on 
board a ship bound for Asia. A storm having driven the vessel into Antium, 
Flavius went with an armed force to seize the prince, but Sex. Clodius, one 
of the tribune’s bravos, met him on the Appian road, and, after an engage- 
ment in which several were dain on both sides, drove him off. While Pompey 
was brooding over this insult, one of Clodius’ slaves was seized at the door 
of the senate-house with a dagger, which he said his master had given him 
that he might hill Pompey; Clodius’ mob also made frequent attacks on liim, 
so that out of real or pretended fear he resolved to keep liis house till the 
end of the year ; indeed he had been actually pursued to and besieged in it 
one day by a mob, beaded by Clodius’ freedman Damio, and the consul 
Gabinius had to fight in his defence. Pompey therefore now resolved to 
befriend Cicero j and P. Sextius, one of the liibunes-elect, took a journey 
into Gaul to obtain Cscsar’s consent. About the end of October the eight 
tribunes again proposed a law for his recall, and P. Lentulus Smnther, the 
consul-elect, spoke strongly in favour of it, Lentulus’ colleague, Q. Metellus 
Nepos, though he bad been Cicero’s enemy, seeing how Csesar and Pompey 
were inclined, promised his aid, as also did all the tribunes-elect : Clodius, 
however, soon, managed to puroliase two of them, namely, Hum. Quinotius 
and Sex. Serranus. 


THE BECAXiI< OF CICERO 

On the 1st of January (67) Lentulus moved tlie senate for Cicero’s recall. 
L. Cotta said that as he had been expelled without law, he did not require 
a law for his restoration. Pompey agreed, but said that for Cicero’s sake 
it would be better if the people had a share in restoring liim. The senate 
were unanimously of this opinion, but the tribune Sex. Serranus interposed. 
The senate then appointed the 22nd for laying the matter before the people. 
When that day came, the tribune Q. Fabricius set out before it was light 
with a party to occupy the rostra; but Clodius bad already taken posses- 
sion of the Forum with Ids own gladiators, and a band he had borrowed 
from his brother ^A^pius, and his ordinary troop of ruffians. Fabricius’ party 
was driven off with the loss of several lives, another tribune, M. Cispius, was 
treated in a similar manner, and Q. Cicero only saved himself by the aid 
of his slaves and freedmen. In the picture which Cicero draws in his ora- 
tions of this scene, the Tiber and the sewers are filled with dead bodies, 
and the Forum covered with blood as in the time of the contest of Ginna and 
Octavius. 

The contest was renewed with daylight, and the tribune Sextius was 
pierced with twenty wounds and left for dead. Clodius tlien, elate with his 
victory, burned the temple of the Nymphs, where the boolcs of the censors 
were kept; and be attacked the houses of the prieior L. Giecilius, and the 
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tribimo T. AnniuB Milo. TIio latter impeaolied Clodius, de vi, but his 
brother Appius the prsetor, and the consul hlotellus, screened him, and 
meantime aided his suit for the ajdilesliip, which would protect him for 
another year. Milo then, to repel force by force, also purdiased a band of 
gladiators, and daily oonflicts occurred in the streets. 

The senate, resolved not to be tlius bullied, directed tlio magistrates to 
summon well-affected voters from all parts of Italy, They came in great 
numbers from every town and district, Pompey, who was then at Capua, 
exerted himself greatly in the affair. Encouraged by their presence the 
senate passed a decree in proper form for Cicero’s restoration ; but Clodius 
still was able to prevent its raiiiication by the people. The senate then 
met on the Capitol ; Pompey spohe highly in praise of Cicero 3 others fol- 
lowed liim; Metellus, who hod been playing a double part all trough, 
ceased to oppose, and a decree was passed, Clodius alone dissenting. The 
senate met again the next day; and Pompey and the other leading men 
having previously addressed the people, and told them nil that had been 
said, the law was made ready to be laid before tlio centuries ; on the 4 th 
of August the centuries met on the Field of Mars and by a unanimous vote 
Cicero was recalled. 

That very day Cicero sailed from Dyrrhaebium, and tbe following day 
ho lauded at Brundusium. Ho advanced leisurely towards Pome, the people 
I^ourcd out from every town and village ns be passed to congratulate hnn, 
and all ranks and orders at Komo received him nt the Capenn Gate (Sept. 4). 
Koxt day ho returned thanks to the senate ; and to prove his gratitude to 
Pompey, he was the proposer of a law giving liim the superintendence of 
the corn trade for a term of five years, and Pompey in return made him his 
first legato. The senate decreed that Cicero’s house and villas should be 
rebuilt at the public expense. Cicero then asserted that os Clodius had 
become a plebeian in an illegal manner, all the acts of liis tribunate were 
equally so, and should be annulled. But here he was opposed by Cato, 
whoso vanity took alarm, and who feared lest he should lose the fame of the 
ability witli whicli he had conducted the robbery of the king of Cyprus ; and 
this produced a coolness between him and Cicero, who also was disgusted, 
and with reason, with the conduct of several of the otlier leaders of tlie aristo- 
cratic party, at wliicli we need not bo surprised when wo find them, purely 
to annoy Pompey, aiding Clodius so effectually that lie was chosen mdile 
without opposition (56). This post of Homo immediately accused Milo of 
Uio very crime Cdc vi) of which ho had boon accused liiraself. Pompey 
appeared and spolvo for Milo, and it came to a regular engagement between 
their respective partisans, in which the Clodiaus wore worsted and driven 
off the Forum. Pompey now saw that Crnssus was at the bottom of all the 
insults offered him, and that Bibulus and otliers of the nobles were anxious 
to dcstroj’’ liis influence, and he resolved to unite himself more closely than 
over with Ciesar iir order to counteract their intrigues. 

Ciooro at this time abstained as much as ho could from public affairs, 
attending entirely to the bar. To vuidersland his conduct we must keep 
his known character in view, in which vanity and timidity were prominent ; 
but ho was also grateful, placable, and humane. lie had all his life had a 
strong personal affection for Pompey, and lie was now full of admiration 
for the exploits of Orosnr in Gaul, by whom he was moreover treated with 
the utmost oonsidemtion, while ho was disgusted witli the paltry conduct of 
the leading arislocvals. Hence wo find nim, nt the request of Cscsar^ or 
Pompey, omjiloying his eloquence in tlio defence of oven liis personal enemies. 
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and doing things for which we sometinics must pity, sometimes despise 
him. It is pleasing, however, to behold the tiinmph of his eloquence in the 
defence of his friend Sextius, whom the Olodians had the audacity to jjrose- 
cute de w, for not having died, we may suppose, of his wounds. Cicero also 
carried a motion in the senate, that as there was not money in the treasury 
to purchase the Campanian lands, which by Ciesar’s law "were to be divided, 
the act itself should be reconsidered. Finding, how-ever, that this was 
liighly displeasing to Cjesar and Pompey, and that those who applauded 
liim for it did it because they expected it w'ould pi'oduce a breach be- 
tAveen the latter and him, he thought it best to consult his interest, and 
therefore dropped it.^ 


SECOND GONSnifATR OF P02IPJBY AND GAASSUS 

It was Cicsar’s custom to return, after his summer campaigns in Gaul, 
to pass the winter in his Cisalpine province, in order to keep up his inter- 
course with Rome. He came in the present winter to Lucca, on the verge 
of his province, whitlier, in the month of April, 56, Pompey, Grassus, 
and such a number of the Roman magistrates repaired to him, that 120 
liotors haA'^e been seen at a time at his gates. It w^as there priArately 
agreed by the triumAdrate that Pompey and Crassus should stand for die 
consulate, and that if successful, they should obtain a renewal of Caesar’s 
government for five years longer* As the actual consuls, Gn. Cornelius 
Lentulus IMarcellinus, and L. ISlarcius Philippus, were adverse to the trium- 
virate, the tribune O. Oato Avas directed to impede all elections for the rest 
of the year ; and in consequence of liis opposition, the consular elections 
Avere held by an interrex in the beginning of the next j^ear (56). Pompey 
and Grassus were chosen without opposition, for M. Cato’s brother-in-laAv, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who alone ventured to stand, was, we are told, 
attacked by their party as he was going before day to the Field of hlars, 
AA'here the election was to be held ; the slave who carried the torch before 
liim was killed ; others were wounded, as was Cato himself ; Domitius fled 
home, and gave up the contest. Cato then stood for the prastorship, but the 
consuls, aware of the trouble he Avould give them if elected, made ever^ 
effort to prevent him from succeeding. They bribed extensively for lus 
opponent J?. Vatinius, and procured a decree of the senate that the prae- 
tors should enter on their office at once, instead of remaining private men 
for sixty days, as Avas the usual course, to give an opportunity of accusing 
them if they Avere suspected of bribery. The first century hoAvever, Avhen 
the election came, voted for Cato. Pompey, Avho preside^ pretended that 
he heard tliunder, and put off the election ; and the consuls took care to liaA^e 
Vatinius chosen on the foUovdng one. The tribune C. TVebonius then by 
their directions proposed a bill, giving tliem when out of office the proA'inces 
of Syria and the Spains for five years, Avith authority to raise what troops 
they pleased ; this laAv, thougli- strongly opposed in the senate, AA'as carried, 
and then Pompey proposed and carried the one he had promised Caesar. 

In tho yciir 6G, Mitliridatcs of Partlila, the successor of Phraates, declared war against 
King Artavasdes of Arraeiiia, tho son of Timnes and the client of Homo, hereupon 
Gabmios, tlio ablo and spirited governor of Syria, led the legions across the Euphrates. 
Mcanwhilo Mithridates had been overthrown In Partliia and his brother Orodes placed on 
tho throne. Mithridates now inado common cause with Home aud sought the camp of Gablnius. 
Tho latter was now ordered to restore tho king of Egypt, hut before leaving for Alexandria, he 
induced Mithridates to commence tho war.] 
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The consuls having^ drawn lots for their provinces, or more prohahh' 
arranged them by n private agreement, S^^ria, us lie coveted, fell to Crassus; 
and Pompe 3 ' was equally well pleased to have the Spains, wliich, as being at 
hand, he could govei-n by hia lieutenants, while he himself, under the pretext of 
his ofiice of insxmctor of the corn-market, might remain at Home and enjoy' 
the domestic hapjiiness in which he so much delighted. The triumvirs not 
thinking it necessary to interfere, L. Domitius and App. Claudius were elected 
consuls, and Cato one of the prcetors, for the following year- 

Crassus, tliough nothing was said in the law about the Parthians, made 
little secret of liis design to make war on tliem ; and Ccesar, it is said, wrote 
encouraging liim to it. Slau)", however, wei-e, or affected to be, shocked at 
the injustice of waging ^Yar against a people who had given no just cause of 
offence, and the tribune 0. Alcius Capito was resolved to prevent his depar- 
ture. Ci’assus begged of Pompey to see Iiim out of the city', as he knew he 
should be oijposod. Pompey' complied with his request, and the people 
made way' in silence ; but Ateius meeting them, called to Crassus to stop, 
and when he did not heed him, sent a beadle to seize him ; the other tribunes 
however interposed. Ateius then ran on to tlie gate, and kindling a ffre on a 
X^ortablo altar, poured vnne and incense on it, and pronounced direful curses 
on Crassus, invoking strange and terrible deities (64). 


TIIK PaVllTHIAN WAR OF CRASSUS 

Heedless of the tribune’s imprecations, Crassus proceeded to Brundusium 
and embarked, though the sea was rough and stormy. He reached Kpirus 
witli the loss of sevei'nl of his ships, and tlience took the usual route over- 
land to Sy'ria. Ho immediately' crossed the Euphrates, and began to ravage 
Mesopotamia. Sevoi'al of the Greek tou'ns there cheerfully' submitted ; but 
instead of pushing on, lie returned to Syria to winter, tiius giving tlie Par- 
thinus time to collect their forces. He spent the winter busily engaged in 
amassing treasures ; to a Parthian embassy which came to complain of his 
nets of aggression he made a boastful roidy, saying that he would give an 
answer in Soleucia;^ the oldest of the envoys laughed, and showing the 
palm of his hand said, ” Crassus, hairs will grow there before see 
Scleucin.” 

The Homan soldiers, when they' heard of the numbers of the Parthians 
and their mode of iiglitiiig, were dispirited ; the soothsayers announced evil 
signs in the victims ; G. Cassius Longinus, the quaestor, and lim other offi- 
cers, advised Crassus to pause, but in vain. To as little effect did the Arme- 
nian prince Artavasdes, who came with six thousand horse, and promised 
many' more, counsel him to maroh through Armenia, which was a hilly coun- 
try', and adverse to cavalry, in whicli the Partliian strength lay : he replied 
that he would go through hlcsopotnmio, where lie had loft many brave Homans 
in garrison. The Armenian then retired, and Crassus passed the river at 
Zeugma (63) ; thunder roared, lightning flashed and other ominous signs, 
it is said, appeared ; but they did not stop him. He marched along its left 
banlc, his army consisting of seven legions, with nearly one thousand horse, 
and an equal number of light troops. 

As no enemy npx>eared, Cassius advised to keep along the river till they 
should luach tlio nearest point to Seleucla ; but an Arab emir named Abgams, 

* Tlio Partliian capital "wns Ctealplion, o£ wliioli Scleucla, built on the opposite side of tbe 
'Tigris, was n saburb. 
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“wlio had been on friendly terms ^rith the Romans ^rhen Poiiii)ey Avas there, 
nott' came and joined Orassus, and assvi'lng lum that the Parthians were col- 
lecting their most valuable property with the intention of flying to Hyrcania 
and Sc^'thla, urged him to push on without delay. But all ho said was false ? 
lie was come to lead Uie Uomnns to their ruin : the Parthian king Orodes had 
himself invaded Anneuin, and his general Surenas^ was at hand with a large 
army. Crassus, however, giving credit to the Arab, left the river and entered 
on the extensive plain of iVlesopOtamia. Cassius gave over his remonstrances ; 
the Arab led them on, and when he had brought tliem to tlie place nnnngcd 
with the Parthians, he rode off, assuring Crassus that it 'iras for liis advan- 
tage. That very day a party of horse, sent to reconnoitre, fell in with the 
cnemj*, and were nearly iJd killed. This intelligence perplexed Crassus, but 
lie resolved to proceed ; he drew up his infantry in a sq^unre, ndth the lioi'so 
on the flardcs, and moved on. They reached a stream, where his ofliccrs 
wished him to halt for the night, and try to gain further intelligence ; but 
he "Would go on, and afc length they c.'ime in sight of the enemy. 
Surenas however kept the greater part of liis troops out of view, and those 
who appeared had their armour covered to deceive the Romans. At a' signal 
the Parthians began to beat their numerous kettledrums ; and when they 
thought this unusual sound had thrilled the hearts of the Romans, they 
flung off their coverings and appeared glittering in helms and corslets of 
steel, and pouring round the solid mass of the Romans, showered their 
arrows on them, numerous camels being at hand laden with arroxi’S to give 
them fresh supplies of their missiles. The light troops vainly essayed to 
drive them off ; Crassus then desired his son to charge with his horse and 
light troops. The Parthians feigning flight drew them on, and when the^^ 
were at a sufficient distance from the main army turned and assailed them, 
riding round and round so ns to raise such a dust that the Romans could not 
see to defend themselves. IVIien numbers had been slain, P. Crassus broke 
through with a part of the horse, and reached an eminence, but tbe perse- 
vering foe gave them no rest. Two Greeks of that country proposed to P- 
Crnssus to escape with them in the night, but he generously refused to 
quit his comrades. Being wounded, he made his shield-hearer &ll him ; the 
Parthians slew all that w'ere with him but five hundred, and cutting off his 
head set it on a spear. 

Crassus was advancing to the relief of his son when tlio rolling of the 
Pnrtliians* drums utis heard, and they came exhibiting the licad of that 
unfortunate youth. The spirits of the Romans wero now quite depressed ; 
Crassus vainly tried to rouse them, crying that the loss was his not theirs, 
and urging them to renewed exertions. Tho Parthians after harassing them 
throiigli the day retired for the night. Cassius and the legate Octavius, 
liaving tried, but in vain, to rouse their general, who was now sunk in 
despair, called a council of the officers, and it was resolved to attempt a 
retreat that jiight. TI)o wailing of the sick and wounded who were left 
behind informed the Fartliians, bub it not being their custom to fight at 
niglit tliey remained quiet till morning. They then took the deserted camp, 
and slaughtered four thousand men whom they found in it, and pursuing 
after the army cut off the stragglers. The Romans reached the town of 
Carrhro, in which they had a garrison. Surenas to keep them from reti'eat, 
made teigned proposals of pence ; but finding that he was only deceiving 
thorn, tliey set out in the night under the gaicnince of a Greek ; their guide 

The Siircuos was the person next in rank to the king among the Parthians and the Persians.] 
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however proved treacherous, and led them into n xilace full of xnnrslics and 
ditches. Cassius, wlio susx^ected him, turned back and made liis escape with 
live hundred horse; Octavius with five thousand men, having had faitliKil 
guides, reached a secure position among the hills, and he brought off Crassus, 
who was assailed in the marshes by tlie Parthiaus. Surcims fearing lest 
they should get awny in the night, let go some of his i>risoiiers, in wliose 
hearing he had caused to be said that tlie Idiig did not wish to cany things 
to extremities ; and he himself and his oflicers rode to tlic hill with unbent 
bows, and holding out his hand he called on Crassus to come down and meet 
him. The soldici-s were overjoyed, but Crassus put no faith in liim; at 
length when his men, having urged and pressed, bcpin to abuse and threaten 
him, ho took his oilicers to udlness of the force that was ^lut on him, and 
went down accompanied by Octavius and some of his other officers. The 
Parthiaus at first affected to receive him witli resijecl, and a Imrsc was 
brought for him to mount ; but they soon contrived to pick a quarrel, and 
killed him and all who were with him. The head and right hand of Crassus 
'were cut off ; quarter was then offered to the troops, and most of them sur- 
rendered. The loss of the Bomans in this unjust and ill-fntcd expedition 
was twenty thousand men slain and ten thousand captured. The ParlUians, 
it is said, poured molten gold down the throat of Crassus, in reproach of 
his insatiable avarice. They afterwards made irruptions into Syria, which 
Cassius gallantly defended against them, 

'When the nows of Crassus' defeat and death readied Borne, the concera 
felt for the loss of the army was considerable, that of himself was thought 
nothing of ; j-et this was in reality the greater loss of the two, for he alone 
had the power to keep Ctesar and Pompey at unity, as Julia, whom they 
both agreed in loving as she deserved, and who was a bond of union between 
tliem, had lately died in childbirth, to the grief not merely of her father and 
husband, but of the whole Bomnn people 


ASTABCHY AT BOMB 

Affairs at Borne wore now indeed in a state of perfect 011010113' ; violence 
and bribery were the only modes of obtaining office. In 64 all the candi- 
dates for the consulate were prosecuted for bribery ; and O. Memmius, one 
of them, actually read in tlie senate a written agreement between himself 
and a fellow-candidate On. Doihitius Calvinus on one part, and the actual 
consuls L. Domitius Alienobarbus and App. Claudius on the other, b^' which 
the two former bound themselves, if elected through the consurs influence, to 
pay them each forty thousand sesterces unless they produced three augurs 
to declare that they were present when the ctirinte law was passed, and two 
consulars to aver that they were present when the consular provinces were 
arranged, which would give the ex-consuls the provinces they desired — all 
utterly false. By these and other delays the elections were kept off for 
seven months, Pompej' looking quiellj' on in hopes that tliej' would he 
obliged to create him dictator. j\Ian3’’ spoke of it as the onl3' remed3' ; and 
though tho3' ^d not name, they described him very cxactl}' ns the fittest 
person ; but Sulla had jmndo the name of dictator too odious ; others talked 
of consnlar militaT3' fribunes. Cn. Domitius Calvinus and JI, A’’alerius 
hlessalla were, however, chosen consuls at the end of the seven months. 

The next year ( 62 ) T. Annius Milo, P. Plautius Hypsieus, and Q. Me- 
tellus Scipio were tbe candidates, and they all bribed to a most enormous 
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extent. Oloclius stood for the priotorship, and between his i*etniners and 
those of Milo and the other candidates, scenes of tumult and bloodshed 
occurred in the streets almost daily. Pompey and the tribune T. JIunatius 
Plancus purposely kept the patricians from meeting to appoint an interrcx 
to hold the elections. On tlic 20tli of January, Milo, wlio^ was dictEitor of liis 
native place LanuA'inin, had occasion to go thither to appoint a chief priest of 
Juno Sospita, the patron deity of the place ; Clodius, who had been to ha- 
rangue tlie magisti-ates at Alicia; Avhere he liad a great deal of inllucneo, liap- 
pened to be returning just at this lime, and ho met Milo near BoAdllje, Milo 
was in his carriage Avith his wife, the daughter of Sulla, and a friend, and he 
was attended hy a numerous train, among Avliioh Avere some of his gladiators; 
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Clodius Avas on liorsebnck, Avitli thirty armed hravos, who always accom- 
panied him- Two of ^lilo's people folloAvcd those of Clodius and began to 
quarrel with them, and Avlicn ho turned round to menace tiiein, one of them 
ran a long sword through Ms shoulder. The tumult then became general ; 
Clodius had been conveyed into an adjoining tavern, but Milo forced it, 
dragged him out, and killed him outright ; has dead body Avas thrown on 
the bighAvay, where it lay till a senator, aa'Iio was returning to the city from 
his country-seat, toolc it up and brought it Avith him in his litter. It was 
laid in the hall of Clodiuu OAvn house, and his Avife Fulvia Avitli floods of 
tears showed his bleeding wounds to the rabble wlio repaired thither, and 
excited them to A’engeance. Next morning Clodius* friends, the tribunes 
Q. Pompeius Rufus and T. 2\Zunatius Plancus, exposed it on the rostra, and 
harangued the populace OA*er it. The mob snatched it up, carried it into the 
senate house, and making a pyre of the seats burned it and the house to- 
gether. They then ran to Milo’s house intending to burn it also, but they 
were beaten off by his slaves. 
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Tlio excesses committed by tbo mob having injured the Olodinn cause, 
IVIilo ventured to return to the city, and to go on bribing and canvassing for 
tlio insulate. The ti-ibuno hi. CeoUub, ^yhom ho had gained, having lilled 
the Porum with a purchased mob, led Milo thither to defend himself, in 
liopos of Imving liim acquitted by Uiem as by the people ; but the adverse 
tribunes armed their pai^tisans and fell on and scattered them.^ Milo and 
Cu'lius wore forced to flj' in the dress of slaves ; the rabble killed, -wounded, 
and robbed without distinction ; houses wore broken open, ^undered, and 
burned, under the j)Tetoxt of seeking for the friends of hluo. These excesses 
lasted iov several days, and the souato at length decreed that the intorrex, 
the tribunes of the people, and Pompoy, should see that the republic sustained 
no injuiy ; and dually, as there seemed nn absolute necessity for some ex- 
traonliunry power, to avoid a dictntorshix) and to exclude Oossar (who was 
spoken of) from the consulate, it was resolved, on the motion of Bibiilus, 
with the assent of Cato, to mnko Pompey sole consul. 


POMPEY SOLE CONSUL 

Ponipo^*- (wJio was resolved to ci*ush hlilo) ns soon ns he entered on his 
oHico (February 26), Imd two laws passed, one against violence, the other 
against bribery, lie ordained that trials should Inst only four days, the first 
three to bo devoted to tlio bearing of ovidonco, the last to the pleadings of 
the parties ; ho assigned the numbor of pleaders in a cause, giving two hours 
to tlio prosecutor to speak, throe to the accused to reply, and forbidding 
any one to come forward to praise the aocused. To insure prosecutions for 
bribeiy, ho promised a pardon to any one found guilty of it if ho convicted 
two others of nn equal or lesser degree or one of a greater. He directed 
that a consular chosen by the iicople, and not the priotor ns in ordinnx’y oases, 
should preside in tho trials for violence. 

These preparations being made, tho prosecution of Milo commenced. L. 
Doiiiitius Ahenobarbiis, the consul of the year 64, u'as chosen president by 
the people, and a jury, one of iho most respectable we are assured that Romo 
ever beheld, was appointed. Milo and Caslius had iccourso to every means 
to prevent a conviction. The former was charged with having seized five 
pei*soiis Avho had witues«*ed the murder of Clodius, and kept them in close 
custody for two months at his country-seat ; the latter with taking by force 
nuo of Milo's slaves out of tho house of one of tho triumviii oapitales. Cicero 
was to plead Milo's cause. On the first day tho tumult was so great that 
tlie lives of Pompey and his liolors wore endangered ; soldiers were therefore 
placed in various parts of tho city and Fonim, udth orders to strike with the 
Hat of lliuir Bwords any that wore making a noise ; but this not sufficing, they 
were obliged to wound and even kill several persons. 'When Cicero rose to 
speak on tho fourth day, ho was received with a loud shout of dciiauco by the 
Clodiini faction; and the sight of Pompc3' sitting surrounded by his officers, 
and tho view of the temples and places around tho Forum tilled with armed 
men, so daunted him, that ho pleaded with far loss than his usual ability. 
jMilo was found guilty, and he went into exile at hinssilia. 

Otlier oiTenders were tlien proaoentod. P. Plan tins Il^qjszeus was foun d 
gniltj' of bribery, as also w'oro P. Sextius, M. Scaurus, and O, Memmius. This 

I One of tlio tribunes of tbls year vms Snllnst tlio liistorlan. As Milo bad some time before 
CMiglit lilm In ndnllcry with bis wlfo Fanstni ninl hntl cnilgollcd him and made bbii pay a sum of 
inoiioj*, bo now took his revongo. 

II, \V'» — VOL. V. 2 1. 
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last then accused, under the late law, Pompey’s own father-in-law, C2. Metcl- 
lus Scipio.^ Pompey was weak enough to become a BUjipliant for him, and 
he sent for the three hundred and sixty persons who were on the jury panel, 
and besought them to aid him. When Memmius saw Soipio come into the 
Forum surrounded by those who would have to try liim, he gave over the pro- 
secution, lamenting the ruin of the constitution. Rufus and Plancus when 
out of office were prosecuted for the burning of the senate house, and Pompey 
again was weak enough to break his own law by sending awTitten eulogy of 
j^ancus into the court. Cato, who w'ns one of the jury, said that Pompey 
must not be allowed to violate his own law. Plancus then cliallcnged Cato ; 
but it did not avail him, as the others found him guilty”. 

Pompey, having acted for some time as sole consul, made his fatlicr-in-laAV 
Ins colleague for the remaining five months of his consulate. He caused 
Ills ow’n command in Spain to be extended for another term of five years, but 
he governed his province, os before, by legates; and to soothe Ctesar, ho ha<l 
a law passed to enable him to sue for the consulate -without coming to Rome 
in person. To strengthen the laws against bribery, it w'ns enacted that no 
consul or pnetor should obtain a province till lie had been live years out of 
office ; and to provide for the next five years, it -ivas decreed that the consu- 
lars and praetorians who had not had provinces should now take them. 
Cicero, therefore, inucli against his will, was obliged to go as proconsul to 
Cilicia ; his government of it was a model of justice and disinterestedness, 
and proves how he W'ould have acted had ho been free at all times to follow 
his own inclinations, and wo may add, if less under tho influence of vain 
glory and ambition. We must no-n' turn our regards to Cmsar and his 
exploits in Gaul. 

While such was the condition of affairs at Rome, this great man was 
acquiring the wealth and forming the army by means of which he hoped to 
become master of his co-antry. lie has himself left a narrative of his Gallic 
campaigns, which, though ot course partial, is almost our only authority for 
this part of the Roman history. 


The Gallic AVahs (58-60 b.c.) 

Fortune favoured Cscsar by furnishing him-ndth an early occasion of war, 
though his province was tranquil when he received it (58) Tlie Ilolvctii, 
a people of Gallic race, who dwelt from Mount Jura far into the Alps, resolved 
to leave their mountains and seek new seats in Gaul ; and having burned all 
their towns and villages, they set forth with mves and children to tlio num- 
ber of 368,000 souls. As their easier way lay through the Roman jwovince, 
they sent, on hearing that Caesar [who marched from Rome in eight days] 
had broken down the bridge over the Rhone at Genova, and wfis making 
preparations to oppose them, to ask a free passage, promising to do no injury'. 
Caesar, “who had not all his troops with him, gave an evasive answer, and 
meantime ran a ditch and rampart from the Lake of Geneva to iSIount Jura. 
The Helvetii then turned, and going by Mount Jura entered the country of 
tlie Sequuni and iSdui ; but Cmsar fell on them as they were passing the Arar 
(Saone), and defeated them ; he afterwards routed them again, and finally 

^ Pompey was now married to Scipio*6 daughter Cornelia, the widow of tho yonnger CrasQua, 
a young lady of the highest mental endowments and of great beauty and virtue. 

[ ® As rioms* says ; When Asia Avas snhdued by tbe efforts of Pompey, Fortune conferred 
what remained to bo done in Europe upon Ctesar.**] 
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compelled them to return to their own country, lest the Germans should 
occupy it, 

Tiie ^dui, who were ancient allies of Rome, then complained to Cfcsar 
that their neighbours, the Arverni and Sequani, having in their disputes 
w'ith them invited a German chief named Ariovistus (^Ifeer-fUrst, ‘ Array- 
princo ’ ?) to their aid, he had been joined by large bodies of his country- 
men, and had occupied a great part of the land of the Sequani, and now 
menaced the^ freedom of all the surrounding peoples ; their only hopes, they 
added, lay in the Romans. This invitation was, as they hiiew, precisely 
wdiat Caesar desired ; he promised aid, and as in his consulate he had been 
the means of having Ariovistus acknowledged as a king and friend of the 
Roman people, and he now wished to put him in the wrong, he sent to require 
him to meet him at n certain place. The German liaughtily replied, that if 
Caesar wanted to speak with him he should come to him. ^ Orosar, further to 
irritate him, desired him to give back the hostages of tlie allies of Rome, and 
not to enter their lands or to bring over any more auxiliaries from Germany. 
Ariovistus replied by seizing on the Seqnanian town of Vesontio (BesanQon). 
On learning that the powerful uafiou of the Suevi was sending troops to 
Ariovistus, Cmsar resolved to march against Mm at once. But his soldiers 
w’^ere daunted at what they heard of the strength and ferocity of the Ger- 
mans, till he made a speech to reassure them, in which he declared that with 
the tenth legion alone he would prosecute the war. At the desire of Ario> 
vistus a conference was held, at which however nothing could be arranged ; 
and while it was going on, news (true or false) was brought to Ctesar that 
the Germans had attacked the Romans : this broke off the conference ; Csesar 
refused to renew it ; and a battle taldng place, Ariovistus was defeated and 
forced to recross the Rhine. 

Caesar then retired for the winter to Cisalpine Ghiul under the pretext of 
regulating the province, but in reality to keep up his communication with 
Rome and acquire new friends there. As he had left his troops in the 
countrj*' of the Sequani, the Belgas, a powerful people, who were a mixture 
of Germans and Gauls, and dwelt in the noi^theast of Gaul, fearing for 
tlicir independence, resolved to tdlce up arms. The Germans on this side 
of the RMne joined them, and they invaded (57) the states in fdlianoe with 
the Romans. Ccesar lost no time in repairing to the defence of his allies ; 
and fke B^gro finding tliat the iBdui had invaded their country, and more- 
over being in want of supplies, returned home ; but they were fallen on and 
defeated with great loss by a division of Csesar’s troops, and he himself 
entering their country took the town of Noviodunum (Noyon), and obliged 
the Suessiones (Soissons), BeUovooi (Beauvais), and Ambiani (Amiens) to 
sue for peace. He then entered the territory of the Nervians (Hainault). 
TJiis people, the bravest of the Belg®, attacked him by surpi'ise, routed^ his 
cavalry, and killedjill the centurions of two legions; the camps on both sides 
were taken, and Otesar himself was for some time surrounded with his guards 
on a hill ; but victory was finally won by the Romans.c 

f * And how great rros the liatightiness of Ariovistus I When our ombos^dors said to liim, 
“Como to Cresnr,** “And who is Cjesar?” ho retorted; “let him come to me. If he will. 
What is it to him what our Germany does ? Do I meddle wltli the Komans ? *’ In consequence 
of this reply, so great was tliS dread of the unknown peoplo in the Roman camp, that wills were 
publicly made even in the prtneipia. But the greater the vast bodies of the enemy were, the 
inoro were they eoeposed to swords and other weapons. The ardour of the Roman soldiem m 
the hatUc cannot be better shown than by the circumstance that when the barbarians, having 
raised their sbiolds above their beads, protected themselves with n testudo, the Romans leaped 
upon their very bucklois, and then came down upon Uioir throats with their swords.^] 
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THE BATTLE 'VTITH THE HEKVH 

Here is Gsesar^s own account of this famous battle; the narrator, as 
always, speaking of himself in the third person : 

Upon the territories of the Ambiani bordered the Nervii, concerning 
whose character and customs when Caesar inquired he received the following 
information; tliat “tliero wnsuio access for merchants to them; that they 
suffered no wine and other things tending to luxuiy to he imported ; because 
tliey thought tliat by their use tli© mind is enervated and tlie courage im- 
paired : that they were a savage people niid of great braver^' ; that they 
upbraided and condemned tlie rest of the Bclgse who had surrendered them- 
sdves to tlie Roman people ; that they openl)' declared they would neither 
send ambassadors, nor accept any condition of peace.” 

After he had made three days’ march through their territories, he discov- 
ered from some prisoners that the river Sambre was not more than ten miles 
from his camp; that all the Nervii had stationed themselves on the other 
side of that river, and together with the Atrebates and tlie Veroinandiii, 
their neighbours, were there au'aiting the arrival of the Romans — for they 
had persuaddd boUi these nations to try tlie same fortune of war (ns them- 
s^ves^ ; that the forces of the Aduatuci were also expected by them, and 
were on tlieir march ; that they liad ^mt tlieir women, and those who tlirough 
age appeared useless for war, iii a place to which there was no approach for 
an army, on account of the marshes. 

Having learned these things, ho sends forward scouts and centurions to 
choose a oonvenient place for the camp. And ns a great many of the sur- 
rounding Belg® and other Gauls, following Ctesai*, mnrdied 'with him, some 
of these, as was afterwards learned from tbe prisoners, having accurately 
observed, during those days, tlie army’s method of marching, wont by night 
to the Nervii, and informed them that a great number of baggage trains 
passed between the several legions, and that there would be no diihculty, 
when the first legion had come into tlie camp, and tlie otlicr legions were at 
a great distance, to attack that legion wliile tinder baggage, which being 
routed, and the baggage train seized, it would oome to pass that the other 
legions would not dare to stand their ground. It added weight also to the 
advice of those who reported that circumstance, that the Nervii, from early 
times, because they were weak in cavalry — for not even at this time do the}* 
attend to it, hut accomplish by their infantry whatever they can — in order 
that they might the more easily obstruct the cavalry of tlieir neighbours if 
they came upon them for the purpose of plundering, having cut young trees, 
and bent them, by means of their numerous brandies (extending^ on to the 
sides, and the quick-briers and tboms springing xip betu'een them, had made 
these hedges present a fortification like a waD, through which it was not 
only impossible to enter, but even to penetrate with the eye. Since (there- 
fore) the march of our army would be obstructed by these things, the Nendi 
tho^ht that the advice ought not to he neglected by them. 

nature of the ground which our men had ohosen for the camp was 
this : a hill, declining evenly from the top, extended to the river Samhre, 
which we have mentioned above ; from this river there arose a (second) hill 
of like ascent, on the other side and opposite to the former, and open for 
about two hundred paces at the lower part ; but in the upper part woody 
(so much so) that it was not easy to see through it into the interior. Within 
those woods tlie enemy kept themselves in concealment ; a few troops of 
Iiorse-soldiers appeared on the open ground, along the river. 
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The ■wretched city no-w felt the vengeance of men brutalised^ by oppres- 
sion. Clad in shins, armed 'wi& stakes burned at the end, 'with reaping 
hooks, spits, or whatever arms rage supplied, they broke into the houses, and 
massacred all persons of free condition, from the old man and matron to the 
infant at the breast. Crowds of slaves joined them ; every man’s foes were 
those of his own household. Damophilus was dragged to the theatre and 
slain. Megallis ■was given over to the female slaves, who first tortui-ed her, 

and then cast her do'wn the crag on whicii the 
city stands. 

Ennus thus saw the ■wildest of his dreams ful- 
filled. He assumed the diadem, took the royal 
name of Antiochns, and called his followers Syr- 
ians. The ergastula were broken open, and nnm- 
hers of slaves sallied out to join Mm. Soon he 
was at the head of ten thousand men. He 
showed no little discretion in 'the choice of offi- 
cers. Achmus, a Greek, was made geneitd of the 
army, and he exerted himself to preserve order 
and moderate excesses. 

A few days after the massacre at Enna, Cleon, 
a Cilician slave, raised a similar insurrection near 
Agrigeutum. He also was soon at the head of 
several thousand men. 

The Bomans in Sicily, who had looked on in 
blank dismay, now formed hopes that the two 
leaders might quarrel — hopes soon disappointed 
by the tidings that Cleon Imd acknowledged the 
soverei^ authority of King Antiochns. There 
was no Koman magistrate present in Sicily when 
the insurrection broke out. The prastor of the 
last year had returned to Italy ; and Ms successor 
now arrived, ignorant of all that was passing. He 
con'trived to collect eight thousand men m the 
island, and took the field against the daves, who 
by -this time numbered twenty thousand. Heiras 
jEsctii.AKus utterly defeated, and 'the insurrection spread over 

the whole island. 

The consternation at Borne was gfreat. No one could tell where the evil 
would stop. Movements broke out in -various parts of the empire ; but the 
magistrates were on ■the alert, and all attempts were crushed forcibly. At 
Borne itself 150 slaves, detected in organising an outbreak, were put to death 
without mercy. 

The insurrection seemed to the senate so serious that they despatched the 
consul, C. Ful-vius Flaccus, colleague of Scipio in the year 134 B.c., to crush 
it. But Flaccus obtained no advantage over the insurgents. In ■the next 
year L. Calpumius Piso succeeded in wi'csting Messana from the enemy, and 
advanced to Enna, a place strongly defended by nature, which he was unable 
to take. His successor, P. Bupilius, a friend of Scipio, began Ms campaign 
■with the siege of Taoromenium. The slaves offered a desperate resistance. 
Reduced to straits for want of food, they devoured idle children, the women, 
and at length began to prey upon each other. Even then the place was only 
taken by treachery.^ All the slaves taken alive were put to the torture and 
tlu’own down a precipice. The consul now advanced to Enna, the last strong- 
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tenth legion. Haring encouraged the soldiers with no further than 

that “ they should keep up the remembrance of their wonted %*alour, and not 
he confused in mind, but valiantly sustain the assault of the enemy*’ ; as the 
latter 'were not farther from them than the distance to wliich a dart could he 
cast, lie gave the signal for commencing battle. And having gone to another 
quarter for tlie purpose of encouraging (the soldiers) he iin^ them fighting. 
Such was the shortness of the time, and so determined was the mind of 
the cncmj’’ on fighting, that time was wanting not onlj' for affixing the mili- 
tary insignia, hut even for putting on the helmets and drawing off the 
covets from the shields. To whatever part any one by chance came from 
tlio works (in 'which he had been cmxdoycd), and whatever standards he saw 
first, at these ho stood, lest in seeking Ins own company he should lose the 
timo for fighting. 

The army having been marshalled, rather as the nature of the ground 
and the dccli^dtj'' of the hill and the exigency of the time, than as the method 
and order of militaiy matters required ; -whilst the legions in tlie diilerent 
l>hiccs were withstanding the enemy, some in one quarter, some in another, 
and tlie view -uws obstructed by the very thick hedges intorveniug,* as we 
have before remarked, neither could proper reserves he posted, nor could the 
necessary measures bo taken in each part, nor could all the commands be 
issued by one person. Therefore, in such an unfavourable state of affairs, 
various events of fortune followed. 

The soldiers of the ninth and tenth legions, as they had been stationed 
on the left part of tlie army, casting their iveapons, speedily drove the Atro- 
bates, for that division had been opposed to them, who wrere breathless 
with running and fatigue, and worn out with wounds, fi*om the higher 
ground into the river ; and following them as they were endeavouring to 
pass it, slow wdtli their swords a great part of them -while impeded (therein). 
They themselves did not hesitate to pass the river ; and having ad-vnneed to 
a disadvantageous place, when the battle w^as renewed, they (nevertheless) 
again put to flight the enem^'-, who had returned and wore opposing them. 
In like manner, in another quarter two different legions, the eleventh and 
the eighth, having routed the Voroninndui, with wliora they had engaged, 
were fighting from the higher ground upon the very banks of tlie river. 
But, almost the whole camp on the front and on the left side being then ex- 
posed, since the tAvelfth legion was posted in the right -wing, and the seventh 
at no great distance from it, all the Nervii, in a ver^’^ close ''^ith Bo- 

duognatiis, who held the chief command, ns their lender, hastened towards 
that place ; and part of them began to surround the legions on their unpro- 
tected Hank, part to make for the highest point of the encampment. 

At the same time our horsemen, and light-armed infantry, who had been 
with those, who, as I have related, were routed by the first assault of the 
enemy, as they were betaking themselves into the camp, met the cncmj’’ face 
to face, and again sought flight into another quarter ; and the camp follow- 
ers who from the Decuman Gate, and from the highest ridge of the hill had 
seen our men pass the river as victors, when, after going out for the puiposcs 
of plundering, tlio^^ looked back and saw the enemy pai-ading in our camp, 
committed themselves precipitately to flight ; at the same time there arose 
the cry and shout of tho'se who came with the baggage train ; and they, 
(affiightcd), were carried some one way, some another. By all these cir- 
cumstances the cavalrj* of the Trc'viri were much alarmed, (whose reputation 
for courage is extraordinary among the Gauls, and who had come to Csesar, 
being sent by their state as auxiliaries) and, when they saw our camp filled 
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with a larpc number of Uic riieiny, the* legion'; haril iirrH».f*cl niul alino^t 

the camj) reliuTier?, hon*pnKMu Miii/^ers mnl Xtimiiliaii'* Ih^inc; 
on :i I shies divided and t^cattcrod, they, dc'-pairinp of our a^airs, ha'^uui^d 
home, and related to their state tlial the Homans were routed ami Ci»iiqiuT*‘d, 
('and) tliat tlie enemy were in possession of their eamp and lumjage train. 

('.e-^ar proceeded, after encour.igin^ the tenth lepon, to the riph; wirijr; 
uliere lie i>crceivcd that his men were hard j>rcs‘«ed, and llnvt in roinripieneu 
of the standards of I lie IweUlli lejjion bein" collected to^jether in one place, 
the crowded soldiers were a liindnincc to ihenisclvos in the lii’lit ; that all 
the centurions of tlie fonrtli cohort were tlain, and the standard-bearer 
killed, the sfaiiclard itself lost, almost all the centiirinns of the* oilier eo- 
hurts cither wounded or slain, and anioii}; llicm (he chief eeiiturion of tho 
lef^inn. P. Sextius Haciilus, a \cry valiant iimii, who was so exhau«*ted 
hy many ami severe wounds. Unit he was already unahle to support him- 
Belf, lie likewise jitirceivcd that the rest were slackcninp^ their effort «», ami 
that some, dc'ierted by those in Iho rear, were rctirinjy from llio liattle and 
avoiding the weapons ; that the enemy (on the other hand) Ihongh advanc- 
ing from Ihc lower ground, were not relaxing in front, and Avero (at tho 
snmo Ihnc) pressing hard on both flanks; he also perceived that the a flair 
Avas at a crisis, and that there Avna not any reserve Avliich could he brought 
up ; linAdng thcroforo snatched a shield from one of the soldiers in the roar, 
for lie himself hnd come AA'ithout a shield, he advanced to the front of the 
line, and addressing tho centurions by name, and enroumging the re<«t of 
the soldiers, liu ordered them to carry forward the standards, and extend the 
companies, that they might the more easily use their sAA’ords. On his nrriA*nl, 
as hope Avas brought to the soldiers and tlieir courage restored, Avliilst CA'cry 
one for his oAvn part, in tho sight of liis gcncnil, desired to exert his utmost 
energy-, tho impetuosity of the enemy Avas a little checked. 

Cicsiir, Avhen he perceived that the seventh legion, wliicli stood close 
by him, aa^s also hard pressed by tho enemy, directed the tribunes of tho 
soldiers to effect a junction of the legions gmdunll}', and make their charge 
upon the enemy with a double front ; AA’lnch haA'ing been done, since they 
brought assistance the one to the other, nor feared lest their rear should 
be BiUTOunded by tlio enemy, they began to stand their ground more boldly, 
and to fight more coiimgcously. In the mean lime, the soldiers of the two 
legions Avliich hnd been in the rear of the arm}*, us a guard for the b«iggngc 
train, upon the battle being reported to them, quickened their pace, and 
were seen by the enemy on the top of tho hill ; and 7'itus I-ahienu*?, haA-* 
ing gained pos^icssiou of the camp of the enemy, and observed froiii the 
higher ground what was going on in our camp, rent Iho^ tenth legion ns 
a relief to our men, who, when they had learned from the flight of the horse 
and the sutlers in AA'liat position tho affair was, and in hoAV great danger 
the camp and the legion and tho commander Averc inA’olvcd, left undone 
nothing (wliicli “tended) to despatch. 

By their arriA'al, so great a change of matters was made, that our men, 
GA-on "those who had fallen down exhausted with ivounds, leaned on their 
shields, and renewed the light ; then the camp retainer*^, though unarmed, 
seeing the enemy complctcl)’ dismayed, attacked (them tliough) armed ; the 
horsemen too, that they might by their valour blot out the disgrace of 
their flight, thrust tliemselA'cs before the legionary soldiers in all parts of 
tlie b.ittle. But the enemy, eA-en in the last hope of safct\-, displayed 
such great courage that when the foremost of them had fallen, the next 
stood upon them prostrate, and fought from their bodies ; when thcf-c \\ cre 
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overthrown, niul Ihcir corpses heaped tip fofjclher, tho*-c who suivivctl cast 
their weapons against oiir men (theiire) as from ii niouiuh and retnnu'd 
our darts which had fallen slioiL between (the ariiucs) ; so (Imt it oiiglit 
not to be concluded that men of such great courage liad in judiciously 
dared to pass a verj' broad river, a'scciid very Jiigh banhs, and come up to 
a very disadvantageous jdace ; since their greatness of S2dnt liad Tendered 
thc^c actions easy, although in themselves very di Hi cult. 

This halllo being ended, and the nation and name of the Ivcrvii bring 
almost reduced to annihilation, their old men, \thoin together with the ho^s 
and women we liavc slated to have been collected together in Iho fenny 
jilaccs and iiiarslies, on tliis battle liaving been lejiortcd to them, siiicc* 
they were convinced that nothing was an ohslaele to the eonqucrois, and 
nothing safe to the conquered, sent uinh.e-sidors (o (’icsar by (lie coMM*nt 
of all who remained, and surrendered Ihcmsclves to him ; and in rceonnt- 
iiig the calaiiiily of their state, said that their scnatoi> were reduced fioin 
six liuudrcd to three; that from sixty tlioiKand men they (wcic reduced) 
to scarcely five hundred who could hear iinns ; whom Cie^.ir, that he might 
appear to use compa^'Sion towaids the wretched and the suiqdiant, most 
carefully sparcil ; and ordered them to enjoy their own territories and town*', 
and commanded their neighbours tli.it they should rc^lr.dn themselves and 
their dci^cndeiils from offering injury or outrage (to thorn) /f 

The Adualici, when they saw the military iiiachinc'i advanced against 
their walls, submitted; hut they soon resinned their aims C:esar 
took and ])lundcred the town, and sold fifty-three thous;iiKl of the inhab- 
itants, C.esar's legate, T. Cmssus, who (we arc not told why) had led 
a legion against the Vencti (Vannes) and other iieighhoiiring peojdes on 
tiic ocean, now sent to say that they liad submit ted. The legions were 
then placed for the winter in the country of the Carnutes (Cliartres), Ande- 
c.ni (Anjou), and Turoncs (Touraine), and CVsar rcluniod to Italy. On 
the motion of Ciccio the senate decreed a supplication of fifteen days for 
these victories — the longest ever as yet decreed. 

During the inter, P. Crassus wlio was quarlorcd with the seventh 
legion in the country of the Andccavi, being in want of corn, sent some of 
Ill's officers in quc-<L of siippUc.s to the Veiicli and the adjoining peoples, 
Tiie Vciieti however detained the envoys in order to get bad: tlieir IiO'^tages 
in exchange, and the re*it followed their cxamidc. Ca'sar, when he heard of 
this, sent direction's to have ships of war liuill on tlic Liger (Loire), and 
ordered sailors and pilots to repair thither from the province, and in the 
sjiring (.50) he set out to take the command in person. The Vciieli were a 
seafaring peojjle, their towns mo'^tly lay on capes where they could not easily 
be attacked, and their navj’ was numerous. « 


THi: SKA riGIIT WITH TRH XXXETI 

Cicsar, after taking many of their towns, perceiving that so much 
labour was spent in vain ami that the flight of the cnem}' could not he jire- 
vented on the capture of their towns, and that injury could not be done 
them, he determined to wail for Ins fleet. As soon as it came up and 
was first seen b 3 ' the enemy, alioiil 220 of their ships, fulh’ equipped and 
appointed with ever)* kind of (naval) imidenient. *?flilcd forlli from the 
li.ii hour, and drew up oppO‘;ite to ourK; nor did it appear clear to Ilriilii^, 
wiio commanded the licet, or to the (tibiiiies of the suldium and the cciitu- 
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evea now been so seriously impaired that extraordinary measures wei-e 
deemed necessary for restoring order* The Sibylline books were consulted. 
The oracular page ordered tne propitiation of "Ceres the most ancient” j 
and a solemn deputation of priests proceeded to the august temple of the 
goddess in the city of £aaa<. This oircumstance, seemingly unimportant) 
booomes significant^ when it is considered that the war really originated in 
the neglect of ^rioultural labours^ and was at its height during the notable 
year in which Gnacchus was brin^g to all men’s Icnowmdge the re- 
duced condition of the farmers of Itwy. 

Ten commissioners were sent to assist EnpUius in drawing up laws for 
the better regulation of the agricultural districts. Tlie code formerly estab- 
lished by Hiero at Syracuse was taken as the basis of tiieir legislation, a 
measure which gave great satisfaction to all the Greek communities* The 
whole land was required to pay a tithe of its produce to the Romans except 
the five free cities and some others which were allowed to pay a fixed annual 
sum* The collectiou of these tithes ^vas to be let to Roman contractors* 
But to jprevent extortion, courts of appeal were provided* All disputes be- 
tween citizens of the same town were left to bo decided in the town courts ; 
those between citizens of different towns, by judges drawn lot under the 
eye of the prmtor j those between a town community and an indmdual, by 
the senate of some other city; those between a Roman citizen and a Sicilian, 
by a judge belonging to the same nation as the defendant. Tliere can be no 
doubt that the general condition of the Sicilian iandlioldera was considerably 
improved by tms system ; and agriculture again flourished in Sicily as it 
had done in former times*6 
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lionours, the preotorship and tlie oonsulsliip, only two complete years were 
interposed. To he chosen icdilc a man must he at least tliirty-sevonj to bo 
prajtor at least fortj', to he consul at least forty-three. But no settled regu- 
latioQS had yet been made, hlany eases occur, both before and after llio 
Second Punic War, in which men were eieoted to the consulship at a very 
early age, and before they had lield any other curnlc office. 

There can be little doubt that the iudilosbip was the least acceptable to 
an active and ambitious man. The chief duties of the tedilcs related to tlic 
care of the public buildings Ovbcncc tlieir name), the celebration of the 
games and festivals, the order of the streets, and otlier matters belonging to 
the department of police. But the qomstors were charged with business 
of a more important character. They were attached to the consuls and 
prictors as treasurers and paymasters. The tas-gatlicrers (pullicani) paid 
into their hands all mone 3 'S rpceived on account of the slate, and out of 
these funds the}' disbursed all sums required for the use of the army, the 
fleet, or the civil administration. They were originally two in number, one 
for each consul ; but very soon they wore doubled, and at the conquest of 
Italy they were increased to eight. Two always remained at home to con- 
duct the business of the treasury, the rest accompanied the consuls, and 
prmtors, and proconsuls to the most important provijiees. 

The office of proctor was supplementaiy to that of the consuls, and was 
at first chiefly judicial. The original praslor was called “ prmtor urbanus,” 
or president of the cit}* courts. A second was added about tlic time when 
Sicily became subject to Rome, and a new court was erected for the decision 
of Ctases in which foreigners were concerned : hence the new magistrate was 
called “pr®tor jieregrinus.” For the government of the two first provinces, 
Sicily and Sardinia, two more pi'retors were created, and when Spain was 
constituted ns a double province, two more, so that the whole number 
amounted to six. In the absence of tlic consuls the prmtors presided in 
the senate and at the great assembly of the centuries. They often com- 
manded reserve armies in the field, but they were always suboi'drnate to the 
consuls ; and to mark this subordinate position they were allowed only sis 
lictors, whereas each consul urns attended by twelve. Of tlic consuls it is 
needless to speak in this place. Their position as the supremo executive 
officers of the state is sufficiently indicated in ovciy page of the history. 

To obtain any of these high offices the Roman was obliged to seek the 
suffrages of bis fellow-citizens. They u"cre open to llio ambition of every 
one whose name had been entered by the censors on the register of citizens, 
provided he had reached the required age. No office, excrat the censorship, 
was held for a longer period than twelve months: no officer received any 
pay or salary for his scn'ices. To defray expenses certain allowances were 
made from the treasur}' by order of the senate. To discharge routine duties 
and to conduct their correspondence, each magistrate lind a certain number 
of clerks («<rr/4®) who formed what we should call the civil service. 

But though the highest offices seemed thus absolutely open to every can- 
didate, they were not so in practice. About the time of the First Punic 
War an alteration was made which, in effect, confined the cumle offices to 
the wealthy families. The mdiles, for the expenses of the public games, liad 
an allowance made them from the treasury. But at tlio time just mentioned 
this allowance was withdrawn. Yet the cumle wdilcs were still expected to 
maintain the honour of Rome by costly spectacles at the great Roman games, 
the ^legalesian festival, and others of* less consequence. Thus the choice of 
the people was limited to those who could buy their favour. 
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for tlio number of tho onomy nmountod to 430,000 [including women and chil- 
dren], refciiniecl to their camp, all safe to a man, yery few being even wounded. 
Cicsiir granted those whom ho had detained in the oamp liberty of departing. 
They however, dreading revenge and torture from the Gauls, whose lands 
they had harassed, said tliat they desired to remain wdtli him. Caesar 
granted tlicm permission.^ 

llcing resolved that Gnul should be all his own, Ctesar thought it would 
be well to show tho Germans that their countiy too might be invaded. Ac- 
cordingly, under tho pretext of aiding the Ubii who had placed themselves 
under the protection of I^ome against the Suovi, ho threw a bridge over 
the Rhine, and having ravaged the lands of tho Sugamhri, wlio had retired 
to their woods, he entered the country of the Ubii ; then hearing that the 
Suevi had collected all tlieir forces in the centiu of their torritor3% and 
wailed thei'o to givo him battle, lie returned to tho Rhino, having, as he says, 
aecomnlishod all ho had proposed. This run (as we may term it) into Ger- 
niany* had occupied onl}* eighteen days ; and as there was a part of tho sum- 
mer remaining, ho rcsoivca to cni])loy it in a similar inroad into tho isle of 
Britain, whose people ho asserts, but untmlj', had been so audacious as to 
send aid to the Gauls when fighting for their iudependeneo against him : 
moreover, the invasion of un&own countries like Germanj^- and Britain 
would tell to his advantage at Rome. He accordingly had sliips brought 
round from the Loire to tho Moriniaii const (Bonlcgno), and putting Uvo 
legions on board he set sail at midnight. At nine next morning he reached 
the coast of Britain ; but ns the cliffs (Dover) wore covered with armed men, 
ho cast anchor, and in the evening sailed eight miles further down (Deni), 
and thcro cfTcctcd a landing, thou^i vigorously opposed b}*- tho natives. The 
Britons soon sent to sue for pence ; and tho}^ had given some of the hostages 
demanded of them, wlion a spring lido having greatly damaged tho Roman 
fleet, they resolved to try again the fate of war.c 


Tim nOJIAN ARSIY JIBCTS THE BRITONS 

On discovering these things tho chiefs of Britain, who had come up after 
the battle was fouglit to perform those conditions which Ccesar had imposed, 
held a conference, \vhen they perceived that cavalr}*, and ships, and com 
were wanting to tho Romans, and discovered the small number of our 
soldiers from the small extent of tho camp (which, too, was on this account 
more limited than ordinary-, because Giosar had convQ3’’ed over his legions 
without baggage), and thought that the best plan was to renew the war, 
and cut olT our men from corn and provisions and pi*otract the affair till 
winter ; because they felt confident that, if tho3'’ wore vanquished or cut off 
from a return, no one would aftonvards pass over into Britain for the pur- 
pose of making war. Thoreforo, again entering into a conspirao3', they began 
to depart from tho camp b3’' degrees and secretly bring up their people from 
the countr3* parts. 

But Cwsiir, nlthougli he had not as 3’ct discovorod their measures, 3’et, 
bolh from what had occurred to his ships, and from tho circuinstnuce that 
11133' neglected to give the promised hostages, suspected that the thing 
would come to 2?ass wlncli rcnllj- did Imppen. He therefore provided remedies 
against all eoiitiiigencies ; for ho dail)' coiive3»ed corn from the country parts 
into the canq), used tlie timber and brass of such ships ns were most seriously 
damaged for repairing tho rest, and ordered whatever tilings besides were 
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iifcessaiy for lliis ohjecl lo Ijo 1(> liini fnnii lliv rniitiiifiit. Ami 

llius, sinco llial. buMiiuss wna I'xrriitrd liy tlio with llm f^rral^sL 

energy, lio effecled lluit, iifler the loss of iwelvo Khi])'«, a >oya"o eoiihl hu 
nmdo 'well enough in the rest. 

While tlicse things aic being Ir.msaclcd, on(* legion had been sent to 
forage, according to custom, and no Mis]nrion of war had arisen as y<‘t, and 
some of the pcojdo remained in tlie country i)arls, others went b.iehwaids 
and forwards to the camji, thiy who weio on duty at the gales of the <'ainj) 
reported to (’le’Jar that a greater diisl than Avas usurd was .seen in tliat iliiee- 
tion in Avhich the Icginii had marched. t’ie‘'.ir, hU"'j>ccting that which was 
really' the ca^-c, that .soiiie new eiilerpri^'C Avns nndeitaKen liy tlie h.ir- 
harians, ordered tlic Iavo cohorts whieh were on duty to inan-li into tliat 
quarter A\ith him, and two other cohorts lo jelieve lliem on duty ; the n’^t 
lo he armed and follow him immediately. When he had :id\.tneed ^ome 
little Avay from the ramp, he kiw that his men were oAerpoweinl hy the 
enemy and :«earecly aide to stand their ground, and that, tlie legion h**ing 
croAvded together. AAOaimns A\ero Iieing cast on them from all sitle^. Kor ns 
all the corn AAas reaped in cverA* part A\ilh the cxcejiiion of one, the enemy, 
suspecting that our men Avould repair to that, had concealed Ihein^-idA'r'i in 
llic woods during the night. 

Tlicn nttacldiig them suddenly, scatlon-d ns they Aveii*. and A'.hen tley 
had laid aside their arms and Avere engaged in riMping, tlnw l.ilhsl a iniall 
nuiiiher, th^e^A■ the rest into confusion, and hiirrounded tlmiii A\ith lh**ir 
caA’alry and chariots. 

Titcir inofh* of fighting Avith their clmiiots is this; iirnlly, they drive 
about in all directions nml throw their a\ capons and generally bieal: tin* 
ranks of the enemy A\ilh the very diead of their hor‘'»'s and the nnisi* of their 
AA'heeN ; aiid aaIicii they haA’e Worked ihenisehes in h<'tAvcen the troops of 
hoF.^c, leaj) from their cliannts and cng.ige on fool. 'I'lie chaiioteer*^ in the 
meantime AA’ilhdraAA' some little distance from the battle, and so jilace them- 
selves Avilh the chariots that, if llirir maslci^ are oA'ci powered hy the niimlicr 
of the enemy, IIioa’ may haAe a ready retreat lo their oaaii troop'*. Thus they 
disTilay in b illle the speed of hoi''^*, ('together Avilh) tlie firniimss of infantry, 
and hy daily practice and cxeici''e attain to sui*h expertnes^ that they am 
ncciislomcd, OA'tMi on a declining and sti-ep jdiice, to cheek their hoi>»’* at 
full speed, and manage and (nrii them in an instant and run along ih^ pole, 
and stand on the yoke, and iheiiee betake tliem*-elA*es willi the greatest 
celerity to their chariots again. 

Under these circniiist.inei's, om men being dismayed liy the noA'cdty cd 
this mode of battle, ('ji-'^ar m(»st bcasonahly brought as*,isiaiiei' ; for upon his 
aniA-al the enemy pau'-ed, and our iiicn reroA'ored from their fear; upon 
AA'hich, thinking the lime nnfaA’oiinvhle for jnovoking the enemy and coming 
to an action, he kept himself in his oaa'ii quarter, and, a short time haAing 
intcrA'cned, drew' hack the legions into the camp. AVhilc these thing', aie 
going on and all our men engaged, the rest of the Hritons avIio avcfo in the 
fields dcpaited. Storms then set in foi several siieccs'.iA'c daws, w'hich both 
confined our men to cainji ami liindeied (he enemy fiom attacking ns. In 
the mcantimo the hailniians despatched mcs'.cngexs to all parts, and rcjiortod 
to their pcojile the ‘mall number of oni suldiei ,, and bow gootl an opjior- 
tunity AAiis giA'en for cibtaining spoil and for libciating llicmselA'C'* forevoi. 
if they .sboiihl oidy dnvc the Ibunatis fioin tln-n camp. IlaA'ing Iia llirse 
means spccdil\ got Ingi-thn :* Luge foice of infantry and of caAaliy, tlie\ 
caiiio up lo the camp. 
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Although Crosnr nntioipnted that the same thing which had happened on 
former occasions would then occur — that, if tlie enemy were routed, they 
would escape from danger by their speed; still, having got about thirty 
lior^u, which Commius tho Ati-ebatiau [whom Csesar hod made a chief], had 
brought over with liim from Gaul, ho drew up the legions in orto ol 
battle before the camp. 'Wlion the action commenced, the enemy were 
ruiablo to sustain tho attack of our men long, and turned their backs ; our 
men pursued them as far as their speed and strength permitted, and slew a 
great number of them ; then, having destroyed and burned everything fer 
and wide, they retreated to their camp. 

The same day, ambassadors sent by tho enemy came to Cicsar to negoti- 
nlo n pence. Cmsnr doubled the number of hostages which he had before 
demanded ; aud ordered that they should he brought OA'er to the continent, 
because, since the time of tho equinox was near, he did not consider tliat, 
with his ships out of repair, tho voyage ouglit to ho deferred till winter. 
Having met with favourable weather, lie set sail a little after midnight, and 
nil his fleet arrived safe at tho continent, oxcopt two of the ships of burden 
which could not make tho same port which tho other ships did, and were 
carried n little lower down. 

IVJien our sold lei's, .about three liiindrcd in number, had been draum out 
of these two ships, and wero marching to the camp, the Morini, whom Oicsar, 
when setting forth for Britain, had left in a state of peace, excited by the 
hope of spoil, at first surrounded them with a small number of men, and 
ordered them to lay down their anus, if they did not wish to ho slain ; after- 
wards however, when they, forming a oirelo, stood on their defence, a shout 
was raised and about six thousand of tho enemy soon assembled ; whioh 
being rexiortcd, Cicsar sent all the cavalry in the camp ns a relief to his men. 
In the meantime our soldiers sustained tho attack of tho enemy, and fought 
most ynliaiilly for more than four hours, and, receiving but few wounds 
themselves, slew several of thorn. But after our cavalry came in sight, the 
enemy, throwing away tlicir arms, turned their backs, aud a groat number 
of them were killed. 

The dny following Cresar sent Labionus, his lieutenant, with those 
legions whieli lie had brought back from Britain, against Uio Aforini, wlio 
had revolted ; who, ns they had no place to which they might retreat, on 
account of the diyung up of their marshes (which they bad availed them- 
selves of as a place of refuge the preceding year), almost all fell into the 
power of Jjabienus. In tho nicantimo Cicsar’s lieutenants, Q. Titurius and 
L. Cotta, who had led llio legions into the territories of the Mennpii, having 
laid waste all their lands, cut down their corn and burned their houses, 
returned to Cmsar because tho IMcnapii had all concealed themselves in tlieir 
thickest woods, Cicsiir fixed the winter quarters of all the legions amongst 
the Belgm. Thither only two British states sent hostages ; the rest omitted 
to do so. For tlicso successes, a tlianksgiving of twontj'^ days was decreed 
by the senate upon receiving Csesav’s letter.^ 

As onlj' two of tho British states sent tho liosiagos, Ccesar resolved to 
inako this a pretext for a second invasion of their island. When, ^erefore, 
he was setting out ns usual for Ital^', he directed his legates to repair the old 
and build new ships ; and on his return in the summer (54) he found a fleet 
of twenty-eight long ships and six hundred transports ready. Ho embarked 
willi five legions and two thousand Gallic horse, and lauded at the same 
place ns before. Tlic Britons retired to the hills ; and Cmsar, having left 
some troops to guard his camp, advanced in quest of them. lie found them 
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posted on the l)nnl;n of n river (ilio Slonr) about twelve miles iTiland. IIo 
attacked and drove them off ; but next day, uh be wiw preparing to lulvnnre 
into the conntry, bo was rerallcd to the roast by tidings of tim dnningc bis 
licet bad siis mined from a storm during the night. Having given tlic need- 
ful direct ioiis> lie resumed bis purhuil of tbc Ilntons, wbo laying asiilc Ibeir 
jcnlousie.s bad given tbo sujucino comiuuud to Gnssivebiunus, king of tbc 
Trinobanlos (Ki*scx and Middlesex) ; but the Koman cavalry cut them up so 
dreadfully when they attacked the foragers, that they dispers'd, and most (»f 
tlicni went to their homes. Cfcsar then advanced, and forcing the passage 
of the TImmes invaded CassivelaunuH* kingdom, and look bis ebief town, 
llaviiig received the submissions and hostages of various stale.s, and regu- 
lated the tributes they should (but never did) pay, be then rctiuncd to 
Gaul, where it being now late in nut\iiiin, ho put his troops into winter 
quarters. 'J'lic Gauls Imwcvcr, who did not comprehend the riglit of Koine 
and C:esar to a dnininion over them, re.‘'Olved to fall on the M'veral Koman 
camps, and thus to free their country. Tlic eighth legion nnd five rohoxls 
that were quartered in the country of the Khurones (Liege) were cut to pieces 
by that people, led by their ])rince Ambiorix ; the camp of the legate Q. 
(Jicoro w.as assailed by tliem and the Kervii, and only sn%cd by the arrival 
of CiL’sar in person, who gave the Gauls a total defeat. The country bei'amc 
now tolerably trampiil ; but (''a^tar, knowing that he should have a war in 
the spring, had three new legions raised in Italy, and he prevailed on 
Pompey to lend liim one which lie had just formed. 

TJie most rcmarkiiblc event of the following year (oil) was Cicsnr s 
second passage of the Uhiiic to punish the Germans for giving aid to th(*ir 
op2)rcsscd ncigiibonrs. lie threw a bridge over the Rhine a little higher up 
the river than the former one, and advanced to attack tlic Snt'\i; but 
learning that they had a*^*'Cmbled all their forces at the edge of n forest ami 
there awaited him, lie thought it advis.LbIe to retire, fearing, us he tells us 
the want of corn in a country whore there nas so little tillage as in Gennany. 
Having broken domi the bridge on the German side, and left some cohorts 
to guard wlint remained standing, be tlien proceeded witli nil Iniinnnily to 
extirpate the Khurones, on account, ho says, of their iicrfidy. He hunted 
llicm down cverywlicrc ; he burned their towii.s and villages, consumed or 
destro3’ed all their corn, and then left their country with the agreeable n‘ 5 vur- 
ance that those nho had e««capcd the sword would jierish of faniiiic. Then 
having executed more majortnn a prince of the tiennnes, and thiiM Intnqiiil- 
lis'cd Gaul, as he terms it, he set out for Italy to look after bis intcrc.sts 
there. 

The next year (oS) there was a general rising of nearly all Gaul against 
the Roman dominion. The chi(*f command was given to Vercingeturix, 
]irincc of the Arvorni (Auvergne), a young man of great talent and 
valour.^ Ciosar immediately left Italy, and crossing Mount Cebonna (Ce- 
vennch), ihoiigli the snow laj* si.x feet <lecp on it, at tlic Iiead of Iii.s raw 
levies onlfTcd nnd ra\agcd the country of the Arverni, who sent to locall 
Vcrcingclorix to their aid. Then leaving M. Krntus in command, Ciesar 
dcjiarlcd, and putting himself nl the bead of Ins cavalry, went with all 
speed to the country of tbo Liiigoncs (Langres), ami tlierc assumblcd 
bis legions. Vercingeiorix tlicn laid siege to Gergovia, tlic capital of the 
Hoii : Coe«sar hastened to its relief ; on liis waj' ho took the towns of 
Vcllaunodiiiuim (Beaune) and Geiiabiim (Orleans), and having crossed the 

P Floras « cnlls lilm *• llml prince fo fonnftlablo for Ills stature, martial hi; ill, ami cimraRo ; liia 
\cr} name, VcrcIn[;ciorix, l>ein:; app in‘iitl> intuidcd to excite terror.**] 
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Loire, laid siege to Noriodumim (Notiai^, in the territoiy of the Bituriges 
(Bcrri), and on its siirrondoi* advanced against Avarioum (Bourges), uie 
capii il of the country and one of the Ancst cities in Gaul* Vercingetorix, 
'who had raised the siege of Gergovia, hold a council, in which he proposed, 
as the surest mode of distressing the Homans, to destroy all the towns and 
villages in the country. This advice being approved of, upwai’ds of twenty 
towns were levoUod ; but, at the earnest entreaty of the Bituriges, Avarioum 
was exempted. A garrison was put into that town, and the Gallic army 
encamped at a moderate distance from it in order to impede the besiegers. 
It nevertheless was taken after a gallant defence ; the Homans spared neither 
man, woman, nor child, and of forty thousand inhabitants eight hundred only 
escaped. Caesar then prepaiud to lay siege to n town of the Arverni also 
limned G ergo via ; hut though he defeated the GalHo armies, he was obliged 
to give up his design on account of the revolt of the iEdui. Some 
lime after. Yerciiigctorlx, having attacked Gmsar on his march, and being 
repubed, threw himself into Alcstn (Aliso}, a strong town in modern Bur- 
gundy, built on n hill at tho confluence of two rivers* The Gauls collected 
a large army uml came to its relief ; but their forces were defeated and the 
town was compelled to surrender. Vcrciiigetorix was reserved to grace the 
conqueror's triumph, to whom a supplication of twenty dn^'s was decreed at 
Homo. 

In the next campaign (51) Cicsar and his legates subdued such states 
ns still maintained their independence. As the people of Uxcllodunum (in 
Querei) inndo .an obstinate defence, Caesar (his lenity being, as wo are assured, 
so well known that none could charge him with cruelty), in order to deter 
the rest of the Gauls from iiisnrrcction and resistance, cut off the hands of 
all the lueii and then let them go iliai all might see them. The following 
year (50), as all Gaul was reduced to pence, he regulated its affairs, laying 
on an annual tribute ; and having thus established his dominion over it, he 
prepared to impose his 3'oke on his own country’. 

The military talent displaj'cd bj- Cicsar in the conquest of Gaul is not 
to be disputed, and it alone would sunico to i)lnco him in the prsi rank of 
generals. AVo are told that ho took or i*ccDivcd tho submission of eight 
hundrerl toums, subdued three hundred nations; defeated in buiitlo tlii*co 
mill ions of men, of whom one million was slain, and another taken and sold 
for sliives,<5 





CHAPTER XXIII. OiESAR AT WAR WITH POMPEY 

At tins point tho Roman historian Flonis casts a back^vard look over tlio 
history of his people. Giving tho point of vic^v of the first century of tho 
umpire, it sbow^s no little acumen and is 'well Avorth quoting. 

“ This,” ho says, “ is tho third age of the Roman people, with reference 
to its transactions he^’ond the sea ; an age in which, when they had once 
venturod beyond Italy; Ihey carried then* arms through the Avhole world. 
Of which age, tho first hundred years were pure and pious, and, as I haA'o 
called tliem, ‘golden’ ; free from vice and immondit}', ns there 3'Ct remained 
the sincere and harmless integrit}- of the pastoral life, and the imminent 
dread of a Carthaginian enemy sux^ported tho ancient discipline.^ 

“The succeeding hundred, reckoned from the fall of Carthage, Corinth, 
and Numnntia, and from tho inheritance bequeathed us by King Attains in 
Asia, to the times of Gresar and Pompey, and tlmso of Augustus Avho suc- 
ceeded them, and of Avhom Ave shall speak hereafter, Avero as lamentable 
and disgraceful for the domestic calamities, as they were honourable for 
the lustre of the \varlikc exploits that distinguished them. For, as it was 
glorious and praiseworthy to Iiua’o acquired the rich and powerful prov- 
inces of Gaul, Thrace, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, as well ns those of the 
Armenians and Britons, so it was disgraceful and lamentable at the same 
time, to have fought at homo Avith our oa^ti citizens, with our allies, our 
slaves, and gladiators. 

“ I know not whether it would IiaAX been better for tho Romans to liavc 
been content with Sicil}' and Africa, or e\'en to have been Aritlioiit thcni, 
Avhile still enjoying the dominion of Italj', than to groAv to such greatness as 
to be ruined their own strength. For wliafc else produced those interline 
distractions but excessn’O good fortune? It Avas the conquest of Sx^ria that 
first corrupted us, and tho succession afterwards in Asia, to tlio estate of tljc 
king of Pergamus. Such Avealtli and riches ruined the manners of the age, 
and OA'crwhelmed tho republic, Avhich AA'ns sunk in its oa\ti a’Icgs as in a com- 
mon seAver. For how did it liappen that the Roman people demanded from 
the tribunes lands and subsistence, unless through the scarcitj' Avhich they had 
by their luxury produced? Hence there arose the first and second scditfoii of 
the Gracchi, and a third, that of Apuleius Saturninus. From Avhat cause did 
tlie equestrian order, being divided from the senate, domineer virtue of tho 

p The parity of this priznitlro as^c has been nnivcrsally exaggerated. Early nomaii virtue 
vras ba‘«ed on poverty ami Ignomnce.] 
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judiciary laws, if it was not from aTarico, in order that the revenues of the 
state and trials of causes might be made a means of gain ? Hence again it was 
that tho privilege of citizenship was promised to the Latins, and hence were 
the aims of our allies raised against us. And what shall we say as to the 
wars with the slaves ? How did they come upon us, but &om the excessive 
number of slaves ? Whence arose such armies of gladiators against their 
masters, if it was not that a profuse liberality, by granting shows to gain the 
favour of tho populace, made that an art wnich was once but a punishment 
of enemies ? And to touch upon more specious vices, did not tho ambition 
for honours take its rise from the same excess of riches ? Hence also pro- 
ceeded the outrages of Marius, hence those of Sulla, The extravagant sump- 
iuousness of banquets, too, and profuse largesses, were not they the effects 
of wealth, which must in time lead to want ? This also stirred up Catiline 
against his country. Finally, whence did that insatiable desire of power and 
rule proceed, but from a superabundance of riches ? This it was that armed 
Cwsar and Pompey with fatal weapons for the destruction of the state.” 


THE WAR BETWEEiT O.ESAR AKD POMPEV 

Almost the whole world being now subdued,” Florus continues, the 
Roman empire was grown too great to be overthrown by any foreign power. 
Fortune, in consequence, envying the sovereign people of the earth, armed 
it to its own destruction. Tho outrages of Marius and Cinna bad already 
mndo a sort of prelude^ within the city. The storm of Sulla had thun- 
dered oven farther, but still witlun the bounds of Italy. The fury of Coesar 
and Pompey, ns with a general deluge or conflagration, overran the city, 
Italy, other countries and nations, ana finally the whole empire wherever it 
extended ; so that it cannot properly he called a civil war, or war with allies ; 
neither can it be termed a foreign war ; but it was rather a war consisting of 
all these, or oven soinotliing more than n war. If we look at the leaders in 
it, tho whole of tho senators wore on one side or tho otlier ; if we consider the 
armies, there were on one side deveii legions, and on the other eighteen ; 
tho entire flower and strength of the manhood of Italy. If wo contemplate 
the auxiliarj*^ forces of tho allies, there were on one side levies of Ganls and 
Germans, on tho other Delotarus, Arioborzanes, Taroondimotus, Got]^s, and 
all llio force of Thrace, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Macedonia, Greece, iBtolia, and 
nil the Bast ; if we regard the dui’ation of the war, it was four years, a time 
short in ]}roportion to the havoo made in it, if we attend to tne space and 
ground on wliioh it was conducted, it arose within Italy, whence it spread 
into Gnul and Spain, and returning from the West, settled with its whole 
force on Epirus and Thessaly ; hence it suddenly passed into Egypt, l^en 
turned towards Asia, next fell upon Africa, and at last wheeled back into 
Spain, where it at* length found its termination. But the animosities of 
parties did not end wiUi the war, nor subsided till the hatred of those who 
liad been defeated satiated itself with tho murder of the conqueror in tho 
midst of the city and the senate. 

“ The cause of this calamity was the same with that of all others, excessive 
good fortune. For in the consulship of Quintus Metellus and Lucius Af ranius, 
w'hen the majesty of Romo predominated tlmoughout the world_ and^ Roma 
herself was celebrating, in tho theatres of Pompey, her recent victories and 
triumphs over Pontus and Armenia, the overgiown power of Pompey, as is 
usual in similar cases, excited among the ime citizens a feeling of envy 
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years in duration, formed estimates of annual outlay, and provided waj's and 
means for meeting these estimates ; but always under tlie dkection of the 
senators* In aU these matters, both of home and foreign administration, their 
decrees had the power of law* In times of difliculty they had the power of 
suspending all rules of law, by the appointment of a dictator. 

Besides these administrative functions, they might resolve themselves 
into a high court of justice for the trial of extraordinary offences. But in 
this matter they obi^inod far more definite authority by the Calpumian 
law, which about fifty years later established high courts of justice, in which 
pnetors acted as presiding judges, and senators were jurymen. 

OJHE CENTUEIATB ASSHarOLY 

At some time bat^veon the decemvirate and the Second Punic War, a 
complete reform had been made in the Genturiato asseinbl}^ as organised b^- 
Servius. When this was we know nob* Nor do we laiow the precise naiuiu 
of tlie reform. Tliis is certain, that the distribution of the whole people 
into tribes was t^cen ns the basis of diAuston in the centuriatc assembly as 
well ns in the assembly of the tribes, and }'et that the division into classes 
and centuries uras retained, as well as into seniotes and juniores. 

It may be assumed that the whole people was convened according to its 
division into tiiirty^five tribes; that in each tribe account was talxcn of the 
five classes, arranged according to an ascending scale of propert}*, which, 
however, had been greatly altered from that attributed to Servius ; and tiiat 
in each tribe each of the five classes was subdivided into two centuries, one 
of seniores, or men between forty-five and nixty^ one of juniorcs,> or men 
between eighteen and fortj^-five. On the whole, then, with the addition of 
eighteen centuries of knights, there would be 3G8 centuries. This plan, 
though it allowed far loss influenee to wealth than the plan of Servius, would 
yet leave a considerable advantage to the richer classes. For it is plain that 
the two centuries of the first class in each tribe would contain far fewer 
membei's than the two centuries of the second class, those of the second 
fewer than those of the third, and all those of the first four together, proba- 
bly, fewer than those of the fifth. Yet these four classes, liaving in all 280 
or (mtii the knights) 298 centuries, would command an absolute majorit}'; 
for the question was still decided by the majority of centuries. 

THE ASSEMBLY OF THE TMBES 

“W^ile the oeuturiate assembly was becoming more popular in its con- 
stitution, a still more democratic body bad come into existence.^ 

There can be no doubt that when the centuriatc assembly was restored by 
the patricians after the expulsion of Tarquinius,® it was intended to be the 
sole legislative body. The more recent legislative assembly of the tribes was 
a spontaneous grouiih of popular mil, not contemplated by statesmen. The 
tribe assembly, originally intended to conduct the business of the plebeian 
order, gradually extended its power over the whole body politic ; and its 
ordinances QphMscita) became laws. 

In fact the tnhal assembly came into existence hefora the comtUa contcHata began to grow 
more popular^ the tribal assembly inaucnccd the development ol the centuriate assembly in a 
democratic direction,] 

According to some authorities, however, the comltfa centnrinta did not come Into exist* 
ence before the end of the regal period.] 
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In tliB mean time he suppressed the rehellion of Vercingetorix, and Gaul 
began to calm doivji. To show his desire for peace, Cicsar followed the 
sennte’B comninud to disband two legions, the one he had borrowed some 
years before from Poinpey and the other which he had raised himself. He 
recompensed both before he dismissed them. IIoAvever, the govormnent did 
not keep to the agreement of sending them to the Euphrates, but retained 
tbeui in the Campania for any emergency closer at hand. Ccesar also gained 
increasing ground at Rome, where clever agents worked for him, and he 
'won an important victory through Curio, the plebeian tribune, a dissolute 
but talented and wide-awake man, wliom he gained over to his side by pay- 
ing liis debts.^ This ally maintained that whnt was due from Ccesar was 
also duo from Pompey, and tliroatened to put his veto upon all one-sided 
courses agmust Csesar. 

The aristocrats hesitated, and in the meantime Geesar arrived but with- 
out his army, at Havenua, the most southern point of his province. Then 
Curio formulated his measure that Ccesar and Pompey should simultaneously 
resign their provinces and thus allay the fears of the Roman people. The 
plan was very 'well laid, and as the event showed, very cleverly arranged. 
The measure was put to the vote of the senate and to the astonishment of 
all concerned it resulted in 370 voting for the motion and twenty against it. 
It ‘therefore seemed that there were only twenty in the senate upon whom 
Pompey could implicitl)" rely. “ Then take Cmsar as your chief I ’* exclaimed 
the consul Mnrccllus in a rage as he closed the sitting. 

Pompoy’s party was in fact in a great strait ; and Cscsor (probably at a 
high prictO attained what ho •wished. He liad forced his adversaries to 
enter the fist as insurrectionists. Pompey began raising troops -without the 
nccessnr 3 ' authority, whilst Ctesar, who was with a legion at Ravenna, sent 
the order to Ms assembled troops to disband 'without delay. He also de- 
spatched a letter to tlie senate, in which he ofifered to resign the governor- 
sliip of Cisalpine Gaul, to reduce Ms ten legions to two, if he were allowed 
to retain these and the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul until the election of 
the consul for 48. This document Avas delivered to the senate by Curio. 
The tribunes JMark Antony' and 0. Cassius insisted on its being read aloud. 
The sitting w'as stormj', and the two consuls C. Claudius Marcellus, and 
L. Cornelius Lentulus made a point of Ctesar’s apx:tcaring as a private indi- 
\'idual before the judicature. 

In accordance with their views, the motion was carried for Coasar to 
resign his provinco and to disband his army within a fixed time ; bis neg- 
lect to concur with tliis decree w'na to bo considered high treason. In that 
case Li. Domitius "was nominated as his successor. This motion was passed 
on the 1st of Januaiy, 49, but tlio tribimes put their veto on it, and a great 
excitement prevailed in the city, into which Pompej^ had brought two legions. 
IVilh this support the terrified senate, after expelling the dissentient trib- 
unes from the curia, issued the decree which involved the declaration of war. 
The senate solcmnlj- conjured the leaders, the officials supported by a mili- 
tar)" force in the city and its neighhourhood, to watch over the safety of the 
endangered state. The tribunes renewed their veto, but threatened by 
tiie soldiers of Pompej^ against wliom they were powerless, they fled from 

Of him Velleius Patercnlus* says, Por x^rocluclng the civil war and all tlio calamities that 
ensued horn it for twenty successive jfeatu, tiicro was no ono that stippUcd more dame and 
cxcitomciit than Oaius Curio. IIo was of noble birth, eloquent, intropia, prodigal alike of bis 
own reputation and foituuc and llioao of others ; a man ably wicked oud eloquent to the inji^ 
of the public, mid whoso pns^ious ami designs no degree of wealth or gratilicatiou could satisfy, **J 
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The allied communities of Italy, the luunicipia and colonies, irere free 
from all direct burdens, except in time of war. Then each communitj' was 
required, according to a scale furnished hy its ow censor, to supply contin- 
gents of Bolclierj^ to the Homan army, such contingents beaiing a j^roportion 
to the numher of legions levied by the Romans themselves in any given year. 
The Italian soldieiy wei*e fed by Rome ; but their equipments and pay were 
provided at the expense of their own states; and therefore it is plain that 
every Italian community was indirectly subject to a wai' tax. But though 
these communities sxifFered the burdens of war like Rome, they did not like 
Rome profit by war. The Roman treasury repaid taxes raised for the con- 
duct of UTir, But such xepajmient was confined to Romans. The soldiers 
of the Latin and Italian towns obtained their share of booty ; but tlieir citi- 
zens at home had no liope of repayment. Moneys paid into the Roman 
treasury were applicable to Roman purposes only. The Italians, though 
they shared tlie danger and the expense, were not allowed to share the profit. 
Here was a fertile field for discontent, which afterwards bore fatal fruits- 

In the provinces, on the otlier hand, little military service was required, 
but direct imposts were levied instead. 

Tliis system was itself galling and onereus. It was as if England were 
to defray the expenses of her own administration from the proceeds of a tax 
levied upon her Indian empire- But the system was made much worse by 
the waj'' in which the taxes were collected. This was done by contmet. 
Every five years the taxes of the provinces were put up to public auction ; 
and that company of contractors which outbid the rest would receive the 
contract. The formers of the taxes, therefore, offered to pay a certain sum 
to the imperial treasuiy for the right of collecting the taxes and imimats 
of Sicily, gave security for pa}nnieut, and tlien made what profit tlaey could 
out of the taxes collected. The members of these companies were called 
puhlicanif and the farmers-generaU or chiefs of the companies, bore tlie name 
of maneipes. It is manifest that this system offered a premium on extor^ 
tion ; for the more the tax collectors could wring from the provincials, the 
more they would liave for themselves. The extortions incident to this sys- 
tem form a principal topic in the provincial history of Rome.^ 


SOCIAL CDNDmOXS : THE AUISTOCHACT AKD THE PEOIUltE 

Since the year S66 distinctions between the patricians and plebeians had 
been legally waived, but the importance of the patrician class still continued. 
The victory of tlie plebeians led to no democracy. The patrician families 
who had stood alone in the highest dignities in the state retained their 
prominent position ; but a number of plebeian families came forward who 
shared with them the state ofiices and joined in their labours for the great- 
ness of the country. Thus in the course of years a new aristocracy was 
evolved, a kind of official nobility (iicSiKtas) of the families whose forefathers 
had occupied such high positions in tlia state as those of curule magistrates, 
mdiles, praetors, and consuls, and whose distinctions descended from fattier 
to son. 

^ For a long time tliere had been this sort of aristocracy of merit ; elevation 
being due to neither birth nor name, but to the merits and brilliant achieve- 
ments of ancestors, tlie sons zealously treading in tilie footprints of their fathers. 

In Rome the power of the family life was great. It exercised the same 
potent influence upon the young men as public life did in Greece. The sons 
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any mighty preparations, he resolved to begin this great war with his five 
thousand men, and to seize some places of Italy that were commodious for 
him. First he sent before to Ariminum some centurions and men who were 
to enter the city os passengers, and then all of a sudden to seize on that city 
(the first that offers itself coming from Gaul) ; and himseU, in the evening, 
going out as if lie had found himself ill after a feast, leaves his friends, and 
mounting in a chariot drove himself the same way, followed at a distance hy 
his cavalry. When he came to the banks of Rubicon he stopx>ed some time, 
looking upon the water, and thinldng of the calamities he was about to be 
the cause of, if he passed tliat river in arms. 

“At length turning to those of his ti-ain, ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘if I pass 
not this river immediately, it will he to me tlio beginning of all misfortunes ; 
and if 1 do pass it, 1 go to make a world of people miserable’; and there 
witlinl, as if ho liod been pressed forward by some divinity, he drove into the 
stvoam, and crossing it, cries with a loud voice, ‘The lot is cast.’ From 
wliencc, continuing on his way with speed, he seized Ariminum by break of 
day, Olid all in an instant places garrisons in all the good places of that conn- 
try, which he reduced either by force or favour. 

“ hlcaiiwhtle, as it happens in these mexpected alarms, the whole country 
was filled with people flying, the countrymen forsaking their habitations, and 
notliing was to he heard but cries, and lamentations, and groans, yet no man 
know &om whence this disorder came, but all imagined tlmt Ctesar was upon 
them udlh all his forces. The consuls receiving riie news, gave not Pompey, 
who perfectly understood war, leisure to prepare himself, and take liis own 
time ; they began to x>ress him to be gone out of the city, and moke levies 
of forces in itedy, as if Rome had been in immediate danger of being taken 
and plundered. And the senate surprised with so unlooked for an irruption, 
wore terrified, and began to repent they had not accepted those reasonable 
conditions offered by Otesar ; but this was not till fejir had opened their eyes, 
and led them back from partiality to reason ; for now men talked of a great 
man}’’ ijrodigies and extraordinary signs which had appeared in tlie heavens, 
that it had rained blood in many places, that in others tlie statues of the gods 
had sweat, that many tcmxiles had been struck with thunderbolts, that a mule 
had cngondorocl, besides an infinito of other things which seemed to foreteU 
the change of tlie present state, and the ruin of the commonwealth, so as it 
should never be ro-establishod ; wherefore they made vows and prayers ns in 
a public consternation. And the x^eople, remembering again the miseries 
they had suffered bconuse of tlie dissensions of Sulla and Marius, cried out 
that they ought to take away the command ns well from Crosar as^ from 
Ponipoy, since that was the only means to prevent n war. Cicero himself 
was of opinion tliat deputies should ho sent to Cmsar to treat an aocommodn- 
lion, but tlio consuls absolutely opi>osed it. 

“Favonius, quiiiping at Pompey because of a word he had once said whh 
too much arrogance, bade him stamp on the ground with his foot, and see if 
any armed men would rise. To which Pompey answered : ‘ You will want 
none so 3 *ou •will follow mo, and are not troubled to leave the city, and Italy, 
itself, if there bo ocoaslon ; for people of courage,’ said he, ‘ do not make 
liberty consist in the ijossession of lands and houses ; they cannot want in 
an 3 ’' plnco tlioy oomc to ; and if they lose not their courage, will soon recover 
their Iiomscs and lands.’ 

“After having said these words, and protested he would hold him for an 
enemy, who out of fear to lose what he ^lossessed, deserted tlie oommonwealtli 
in extreme danger, ho went out of the palace, and soon after out of the cit}’. 
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outcry bcin^ rniscd) lie beld the bloody hnifc in his hand) and, covered as 
he was with the blood of his daughter, he ran like a madman tlirough the 
city and called the citizens to liberty. Then, forcing his way through 
the gates, he mounted a horse that stood ready for Mm, and rode to the 
camp accompanied by Numitoiius, who had attended him from thence to the 
city. He was followed by about four hundred other plebeians.* 


FALIi OF THB DECEMVIBATE 

The plebeian legions, infuriated by the story of the outrage, as related 
by Virginius, advanced on the,, city and invested the Aventine. Icilius in 
concert with the liberal patricians, L. Yalerius Fotitus and M. Horatius 
Barbatus, had already organised a party in Borne ; and as the decemvirs, 
supported by a contingent of the old citizens, persisted in their refusal 
to relinquish their office, the plebeians, on the advice of 1\1. Duilius, 
again withdrew in a body to the Sacred Mount on the Anio. ^ This new 
secession forced the decemvirs to resign ; and by means of negotiations with 
the senate carried on by Yalerius and Horatius in the summer of 449, impor- 
tant concessions were gained, which assured — the old order of things having 
meanwhile been resumed — the future position of the plebs in the Roman 
state. As before there were appointed two magistrates (Valerius and Hora- 
tius being the first to fill this office^ elected by we free choice of the citizens, 
to whom the name consul was now for the first time properly applied, and 
the plebs were again represented by their tribunes. Tlie only legacy of the 
decemvirs to be taken up was the new system of laws, the complete revision 
and codification of all the legM forms and processes that had hitherto been 
current in Rome. In the “Twelve Tables” the whole Roman people had 
now a just and uniform code of marriage, property, civil, and criminal laws.^ 

tions; "Are these the consequences o£ rearing children? Are these the rewards of chaetUy?* 
with other mournful reflections, such as are suggested by grief to women, and which, from the 
greater sensibility of tbeir tender minds, are always tlie most affecting. The discourse of llio 
men, and particularly of Xcihus, turned entirely on their being deprived of the protection of 
tribunes, and consequently of appeals to the people, and on the indiCTities thrown upon all.** j 
The Twelve ^bles were considered as the foundation of all law, and Cicero always men- 
tions them with the utmost reverence. But only fragments remain, and those who have be- 
stowed the greatest labour in examining these can give rat an imperfect account of their original 
form and contents. A few provisions only can be noticed here. 

(1) The patricians and their clients should bo included in the plebeian tribes. And when 

wo speak of clients, we must now comprehend also the freedmen who were a largo 

and increasing class. Further, the three old patrician tribes now, or bedbre this, became obso- 
Ic^ ; and benceforth a patrhnan was known not os a Ramoian, a Titian, or a lAicerian, but as 
a biraess of the Polhan, Papirian, or some other local tnbe. 

(2) The law of debt was left in its former state of severity. But the condition of borro'fring 
money was made easier ; for it was made illegal to exact higher interest than 10 per cent. For 
this is the meaning of Jfantts unciarium, Uncia (derived &om is one of the twelve units 
into which the as was divided, each being oncNtweuth part of the whole. Now A of the capital 
IS BJ per cent. ; hut as the old Soman year was only ten months, we must add two xnont^* 
interest at the same rate ; and this amounts to 10 per cent, for the year of twelve months. 

. ,(3)^ No pn rate law or pririlegium — that ia a law to impose any penalty or disability on a 

single Citizen, similar in character to our bills of attainder was to be made. 

(4) There was to he an appeal to the people from the sentence of every magistrate ; and no 
citizen was to be tried for hia life except before the centurlate assembly. 

(6) The old law or custom prohibiting all intcrmairiago (connuhium) between the two 
orders was now formally conflrmed, and thus a positive bar was put to any equalisation of the 
two orders. No such consummation could be looked for. when the code of nationiQ law pro- 
claimed them to be of different races, unfit to mingle one with the other. 

(6) To this may be added the celebrated law by which any one who wrote lampoons or 
libels on his neighbours was liable to be deprived of civil rlghte (dimfaut/o conitfs). By this 
law the poet Ntovius was punished when he assailed the great family of the bleteUl.c] 
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'wliicli ho summoned were not very willing to endow him with all-cmhraeing 
legal nuthority. JPompoy was still considei'ed the stronger; Cscsar’s success 
seemed only transient, and his moderation was put down to a sense of wealc- 
iiess. _ Hciico Cicero, who played a pitiful part in these days find stood 
undecided between both parties, did not appear in the Grosarian senate. He 
like inan^ other weaklings oast longing glances to the other comp beyond 
the sea without -mustering courage to join either party. There was at least 
an ntteinpt at resistance in Rome. The plebeian tribune L. Metellus covered 
with his body tlie door leading to the public treasure. Csesar calmly gave 
the necessary commands regardless of the senate, and the obstinate tribune 
was ( 2 uiotly carried from the door, which Ciesar then forced open. The gold 
discovered proved a powerful ally. The Pompeian party left behind in the 
haste of their flight not loss than ^8,500,000. 

Cirsar then took measures and did all tliat was necessary to create a fleet. 
He gave the prrotor M. ^Emilins Lopidiis the appointment of city prefect, 
and desi)atchcd his officers. The legate Valerius was sent wiUi a legion 
against Sardinia, and IM. Cotta, Pompey’s follower who was there in com- 
mand. C. Curio was commissioned to go with three legions to Sicily against 
ISr. Porcius Cato and thence to Africa. To others ho deputed the organi- 
sation of the fleet, and witli the remaining nine legions lie repaired to Spain. 


O/QSAn LOBP PllOJt ROME TO SPAIN 

The Roven Pompeian legions wore stationed on the Ebro tinder Afranins 
and Petrohis. The important city of MassUia (Marseilles) had gone over to 
Pompey through the L. Domitius whom Cassar had released after he fell into 
his linnds nt Corfinium. Ciesar was moreover prevented from taking the 
Pyrenean passes hy the legates of his foe who now took up a position some- 
what north of the Iborus at Ilorda (Lerida) on tiie Sicoris (the loft tributaiy 
of tlio Ebro). Cicsar look up a position opposite, wliilst he left Decimus 
Brutus at Massilia. 

During tho month of Juno tho strengtli of both armies was tested in numer- 
ous battles and difficult movements, until finally Cscsar, whose knowledge of 
war was quite different from that of his enemies, succeeded in getting the aamy 
on to tho loft bank of tho Sicoris and cutting his enemy off from the Ebro. 
Iliiving put tho enemy into this position his men began to fraternise with 
tho Pompeians. Purtuor bloodshed seemed superfluous. At tho beginning 
of August, 49, the Pompeians capitulated, part of the army disbanding and 
part joining Crosar. Tho capitulation of the army on this side led to that 
of I'lirtlior Spain also. Tlio province was under flie command of Terentius 
ViiTTO, a colobratcd scholar and a zealous republican, and iMnssilia surrend- 
ered at Iho snmp time and escaped further condemnation by resigning its 
arms and fleet, a part of its territory and its garrison. 

Things did not go so well in places where Crosar could not himself bo 
present. During Iiis absence in Spain, M. ^milius Lepidu^ whom ho had 
loft as prefect of the city to govern Italy, had named him dictotor. He as- 
sumed the great dignity thus conforred upon him, but held it only eleven 
days* In that period ho presided nt tho comitia and was elected consul, 
together with P, Servilius Isaurious, one of his old competitors for the chief 
pontifical c. He also passed several laws. One of these restored all exiles to 
the city, except Milo, thus undoing one of tho last remnants of Sulla’s dic- 
tatorship. A second provided for the payment of debts, so as to lighten the 
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Tlie censors also appointed the knights and therefore formed them into 
a purely aristocratio hody. As long as they cast the earliest vote in the 
centuriate assembly, the nobility had a conmderable advantage there. Even 
after this ceased, the knights formed in the assembly a distinct and distin- 
guished party, and as the flower of the nobility they likewise formed in the 
army a brilliant camiry corps. As in this corporation the nobility regarded 
itseu as something quite distinct from the rest of the people, the ruling class 
tried by other external signs to distanguish themselves from the masses and 
to represent ihemselres as a superior caste. 

So from the year 194 the seats of the senatorial class were kept separate 
from those of other people at the public festivals. 

liinien the nobility got the government into their hands, they moulded it 
in conformity with their own interests. In order to raise the position of the 
officials as high as possible the^ only increased the number when absolutely 
necessary, and never in proportion to the increase of business consequent on 
the extension of the territories of the republic. It was only from we most 
pressing necessity that in the year 242 the work of a single prmtor, the 
director of judicial business, was divided between two, so that the town 
prmtor Qprator whamis} had the judicial business of the Koman citizens, 
and the foreign preotor (preefor perepriMifs) settled questions between aliens 
or between aliens and liomau citizens. After the conquest of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the two Spains, four more prietors w^ere added for the management 
of those proidnces. 

But after the year 149 they remained as a rule in Home during their year 
of office to preside at the commission of inquirj'’ respecting criminal matters 
introduced during tliat time, and then they went in the following year as 
pro-prmtors to the proidnces. 

The choice of officials was, moreover, limited by the avoidance ns much 
as possible of the re-election to the consulate. From 265 the censor ivas 
never twice the same, and the custom was made a law ivhereby the curule 
(lex aiinalia of year 180} officials w'ere appointed in a certain degree by 
grade and after a certain intenwi. 

An ledile, as we have seen, must be at least thirty-seven, a pnetor forty, 
a consul forty-three. The right w'as therefore withdrawn from the voters, in 
case of need, to take the most competent and seri’icenble man without regard 
to seniority. The meas^e of worth for the selection of officials was no 
longer competence hut birth and seniority, and the nobility regarded office 
as its due right, not disdaining, however, to get from the people all they 
could by the arts of flatter 3 '. 

The government of this official nobilitj' exhibited in foreign policy all its 
time-worn energy, which was only too often united with unworthy cunning 
and untrustworthiness, but the administration of internal affairs became 
torpid and bad. The majority belied the claims of their office, mostly’' care- 
ful on the one hand not to foneit by anj* inconsiderate or stern measure the 
favour of tlie people to whom they were indebted for their posts and from 
whom they expected future favours, while on the other hand thej’’ did not 
hesitate to run counter to such of their colleagues as might occasionally wish 
to render tlie people reciprocal seri-ice- 

The late wars had shown the weakness of the generals and the consequent 
lack of military discipline. In the wars of tliis period so much leave and 
fnrlongh had_ been granted for money that the forces ivere not ready for 
anjr undertaking. Instead of fighting the enem^', generals and soldiers laid 
their allies and friends under contribution. 
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IrooiJS at Hrundusium. Ho had succeedod with great trouble in coliecling 
a fleet whicli, to the great surprise of the ciws, brought him and his six 
Icgious safelj'^ to the Acroceraunitin coast. But the bold venture might 
liave been fatal. The fleet of the foe commanded the sen and the second 
fleet of transports did not appear. Crosar found himself cut off from Italy 
with scarcely twenty-five thousand men. He would have been lost if Pom- 
pey had promptly advanced against liim from Dyrrhadhium.^ 


APriAN DESCniBES THE BATTltK OF DYllRHAOHIUM 

“ Cresar pitched his camp directly against liim, on the other side of tlio 
river Aloru, whioh parted the two armies, where yet there happened some 
horse sldrmishcs, now one party and then another passing the river, but nei- 
ther would engage with all their forces, because Pompey thought good first 
to exercise liis forces that wore newly levied, and Orosar expected ^ose that 
'Were to come from Brundusium. Ho thought if they stayed till spring, and 
then should come over with ships of burden (and lie had no other) they 
could no way be secured, Pomijoy having such a number of galleys to de- 
fend the passage ; but if they embarked during winter, they might slip by 
their enemies, who now lay liarboured in the islands, or if tliey were engaged, 
might open iheinselves a passage b^’’ the violence of the winds, and the bulk 
of their vessels ; wherefore ho did all he could to hasten their ooming. 

And tlieroforo out of impatience that the rest of his army came not 
from Brundusium, ho resolved himself to go privately over, thinking they 
would sooner follow him than any otiiov ; wherefore without disoovering his 
design to any one, ho sent three of his slaves to a river not above twelve 
furlongs distant, to secure some vciy light boat, and a good pilot, as if he 
liad nn intention to send him upon some design, and feigning himself ill, 
rose from the table where ho desired his friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a x>i'i'V'nto man, mounting his chariot, came to the boat as Ctesar's 
messenger. 

” He had given orders to his slaves to command the mariners what they 
had to do, wlulst lie kei)t himself concealed under coverlids and the dark- 
ness of the night. Though the wind was contrary, and very raging, the 
slaves made the pilot put ofi', bidding him be of courage, and nialre use of 
his time to escape the enemy, who wore not far from them, they laboured 
so haitl, tliat by force of oars they got to the mouth of the river, where the 
waves of tlie sen beating against the stream of the river, tlie pilot (who on 
llie other sulo was afraid of falling into tlie enemie® hands) did all that was 
Ijossiblo for man to do, till seeing they gained nothing, and the seamen not 
a) lie to i)ull any longer, ho left the helm. Tlien the consul discovering his 
head, cried out, ‘ Courage, pilot, fear no stoim, for thou corriest Caisar and 
Ills fortune.’ AVheroupon the pilot and his orew astonished at these words, 
redoubling their force, passed Uie mouth of the river ; got out to sea ; but 
because the winds and the waves still drove them towards tho lee shore in 
spite of all their endeavours, and day approaching, tlie mariners fearing to 
bo discovered by tho enemy, Ciusar angry at fortune that envied him, suf- 
fered the pilot to regain tlic river, and tho boat presently running afore 
tho wind, came to the place from whence they set out : Ciesar’s friends 
admired at liis boldness, others blamed him for having done an action more 
X)rox)cr for a private soldier than a general ; and ho seeing his design had 
not succeeded, and that it was impossible for him to pass over without being 
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A people wbich h^lIxded down tilie legends of Cinciunabus, Curius, Fabriciusy 
HeguluSy can hardly have failed to practise tJie tlirift and honesty which they 
admired* The characters are no doubt idealised i but they may be taken as 
types of their tiimes. In the Roman country districts^ and still more in the 
Apennine valleysy the habits of life were no doubt simple, honest, and 
perhaps rude, of Sabine rather than of Hellenic character, the life of country- 
men rather than of dwellers in the town. 

It has been remarked that the Italians, like the Greeks, must be regarded 
as members of cities or civic communities. But the walled towns whi(m were 
the centres of each community were mostly the residence of the chief men 
and their dependents and slaves, while tlie mass of tlie free citizens were 
dispersed over the adjoining country district, dwelling on Iheir own farms, 
and resorting to the town bnly to bring their produce to market or to take 
their patt in the political business transacted at the general assemblies. Such 
was the case at Rome in early times. The great patrician lords vdth their 
families dwelt in strong houses or castles on the CapltoUne, Palatine, and 
Quirinal hiUs, while their clients thronged the lower parts adjacent* As the 
plebeians Increased in wealth and power, their great men established them- 
selves at first upon the Cmlian and Aventine, and afterwards indiscriminately 
on all the hills. 

In the country districts of Rome the greater part of the land was still in 
the hands of small proprietors, who tilled theu* own lands by the aid of their 
sons and sons-in-law. In the earliest times the dimensions of these plebeian 
holdings were incredibly small, an allotment being computed at not more 
than two jugera (about acres). Even with very fertile soil and unremit- 
ting labour, sucli a piece of land could barely maintain a family* But to eke 
out the produce of their tilled lauds, every free citizen had a right to feed a 
certain number of cattle on the common pastures at the expense of a small 
payment to the state; and in this way even a large family might live in rude 
abundance. In no long time, however, the plebeian allotments were increased 
to seven jugera (about 4^ acres) ; and tliis increase of tilled lands indicates 
a corresponding improvement in the habits and comforts of the people — an 
improvement attributed, as^ all benefits conferred on the plebeians in early 
rimes were attributed, to King Servius. And this long remained the normal 
size of the smaR properties then so common in the Roman district. The farm 
and public pasture produced all that the family required — not only food, 
but flax and wool, which the matron and her daughters di*essedaad spun and 
wove, wood and stone for building and farm implements, everything except 
metals and salt, which were (as we have seen) state monopolies* 

But a golden age geneiully comes to an end with increase of population* 
hlouths to be fed multiply; the yeomen sell their little farms and emigrate, 
or become satisfied udth a lower scale of living as hired labourers. The 
Romans had a remedy for tliese evils in a home colonisation. The immense 
quantity of public land in the bands of the state, with liie necessity of secur- 
ing newly-conquered districts of Ital3% led to the foundation of numerous 
colonies between the Samnite and Punic wars, and extended the means of 
material well-being to every one who was willing and able to work; and this 
not only for Romans, but for Latins and others, who were invited to become 
citizens of the colony. 

If, however, the superfluous sons of families settled on lands in Sam- 
Ilium, or Apulia, or Cisalpine Gaul, others must have lost these lands; and 
the question naturally occurs : What had become of these people ? This 
question brings us to the worst point in ancient society — that is, slavery* 
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” I emit ini 0 ho lincl formed intolligonco in Dyrrlmcluum, and upon liopOB 
tlio place would be delivered to liim, ho camo with a suiall company to the 
goto which is near the tomplo of Diana ; but his design being discovered, 
camo off again without doing anything. The same winter Scipio, father-in- 
law to Pompey, bringing him another army out of Syria, was set upon in 
hlticcdon by O. Galvisius, whom ho defeated, and bIgay him a whole legion, 
fourscoie soldiers only escaping. There camo now no more provisions to 
Cajsar by sen, Pompoius being the stronger, wherefore the soldiers were forced 
to make bread of a certain kind of herb, pieces of which being by some runa- 
ways brought to^ Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful present. 
Ix^tciid of rejoicing at it, ‘What sort of beasts,’ said he, ‘have we to deal 
with ? ’ Cmsar now pinched with necessity drew together his forces, resolv- 
ing to engage Pompey whether ho would or no; but Pompey being now 
possessed of several good forts, kept close in his trenches, wliioh so much 
troubliMl Cirsar that ho undertook a work almost impossible, and scarcely 
credible, which was to enclose all the forts Pompey had with a U*onoU drawn 
fi*om the sea, judging that though his design took not effect, ho should gain 
the rcxmt.'ilion of a man caxiablo of great things; for this trench must have 
been twelve hundred furlongs in length. Pompej' on his part, drew lines 
and trenches directly opposite to Ccesar's works ; thus one eluded tlic cntcr- 
pnVes of the other. 

“At length there happened a great fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely rcpul'^ing C.Tsnr's men and liaving put them to flight, pursued them 
to their very camp, hlnuy colours they took and had taken the eagle of a 
legion, if the standard-hearer who carried it had not thrown it with all his 
force into the trenches, that he might preserve it for Crosnr ; for the Homan 
soldiery have a great respect for their standards. Cicsar with other companies 
came to the relief of those that fled, hut so terrified were these too, that ns 
soon ns Ihey beheld Pompey at n distance, though they were near the camp, 
it wa*; not po'^siblo for Ca;siir to stop them, nor to make them go in again, 
nor so much ns to hearken to him ; the soldiers fled away in disorder witliout 
shame, without reason, or without nn3'tliing to oblige them to it ; Cassnr 
miglii well run and clomi, and with ropronclics show them that Pompey 
was yot a great way off. This hindered them not from throwing down tlieir 
arms and flying, or else standing still, silent and immovable, fixing their 
eyes upon the ground with .‘shame and confusion, so great was that panic fear 
that pn‘;‘SL*Ksed tlicm. There was an ensign who, as his general would have 
sloppoil him, i)rc.scnicd him the point of his javelin, hut he was upon the spot 
punislicd hy iho gods ns ho deserved. Those who escaped into tlio camj) 
were so ca"*?! down that they kcjiL no guard at the gates nor lined the 
rampirc, but the trendies were left without any to defend them. All men 
heUeved that Pomjicy might have thrown himself into the camp with the 
flyer.*?, and so have made an end of the war, if Lahionus (for God would have 
it so) had not persuaded him lather to pursue those ho had routed, then 
xnardt up to the trenches ; him therefore ho believed, whether it were that 
he v as not in such haste a.s to make an end of nil at once, or that seeing the 
camii defenceless, he feared some ambuscade, or else being victoi'ious, scorned 
that little advantage. Going therefore to charge tlioso that were still 
abroad, he made yet a great slnughlcr, so that in two engngemonts in one day 
he gained twenty-eight colours, and twice lost the opportunity of ruining 
ills c'neniy boyond rcdrc.ss. And Ca»sar hiuisolf stuck not to .say that that 
flay the war had bi'oii ciidcil, had liis enemy known how to make use of his 
victory. 
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and freedmen ; in later times freedmen often Trorked as artists under some 
patrician roof, and many of the early poets irere freedmen. 

Here, then, ive trace the beginning of a great distinction, that afterwards 
was mote strongly marked, between rae population of the city and the popu- 
lation of the country — between the rustic and the civic tribes. ^ 


CTE nOMAK FAMIIiY : WOMEN AND MAMClAGE 


The Homan woman independent of the marriage 
tie was placed under the authority of her father oi' 
of a guardian. 

The father’s authority was absolute. All 
the members of an ancient Homan family-— 
father, mother, children, and daushters-in-law 
— made up a close association xaxaer one ruler 
orhead. AH the wealth which came to a family 
was thrown into a kind of common stock and 
formed but one patrimony. The sole head of 
this association, the one muster of the common re- 
sources, was the father. Until now we hare seen 
no difference made between the children of the two 
sexes; paternal power presses with eqnal w'eight on 
the son and on the daughter, and holds them both 
down to the same level* Besides, the daughter like 
the son can sign a legal contmct ; like him she has 
her share of the family patrimony, a guaranteed share 
that only a formal disinheritance can take from her. 
More liberal than the oriental or Greek law, Homan 
law granted equal rights in the paternal inheritance* 
But as soon as the paternal power has disappeared, 
the legal differences between the two sexes begin to 
show themselves ; the son, if he is of age, becomes 
independent and master of his actions, the daughter, 
on the contrary, whatever her age, remains under the 
power of a guardian. 

What was that perpetual guardianship of women 
which the Homans themselves considered as one of the 
most fundamental institutions of their law ? Was it 
a protecting guardianship like that of minors ? Was it a demotic power like 
that of the father of a family ? Neither one nor the other. To grasp its read 
character, we must go back to the causes wliich led to its establishment. 

In the almost patriarchal constitution of ancient Home, the preservation of 
families^ was of great pubHo importance and the laws were always made to 
benefit it. The domestic ties, always so close whilst the head of the family 
lived, were not broken at his death ; the hereditary possessions, whilst they 
were divided amongst the children, did not the less remain the patrimony of 
the family ; the pezpetual worship due to the spirit of the ancestors and to the 
household gods remained a common debt. But supposing that amongst 
the children there was a daughter, the hereditarj** slmre she was to receive 
would not be safe in her hands ; it was to be feared that one day she would 
try to enrich the family she had entered at the expense of her own. It was 
to guard against this danger, it was to perpetuate in each family, together 
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Ciosnr lind Rlntiouccl himself by iho town of Plmrsnlin on the left bunk 
of the river Enipeus, which trnvorscs the xdain botwcon the lino of lulls of 
C 3 ']iosce])hnhQ in the north and tho mountains of OLlirj's in tho south, and 
I’ompey took up his stand on the right bank, at the foot of tbo Oynoscephnlai 
liills. _ j\«npe.v could have conquered his foo by prolonging tho war, and he, 
with his own cxpcrienco of war, was himself conscious of tho fact. But he 
had long censed to bo master in his camp. It was ruled by a hydra-lieadcd 
rcgiiiicut of high-born people, and tbo hot-blooded noble youth wero already, 
ns if \ ictor^' was assured, disputing tho division of the honours of Gicsar and 
the property" of his allies. Thoj' pressed for a dccislvo blow, and they gave 
Pompej’ to nndorstand that ho was too fond of placing tho part of Agamoin- 
non, the king of Icings, tho commandor-in-cUief of so many prmlors and con- 
suh-^, llio king of vassals and tho priiico of clients.^ Confident of auccoss they 
pointed to the fort^'-soven thousand foot-soldiers, and tho seven thousand 
horsoincii of their own armj’', which far exceeded tho twenty thousand of 
licatcn force. 

Pompey could not resist tho pressure. Ho had put himself into this 
position, so he ceased to delay ; and on tho fateful 9th of August 48 [Gth of 
.luno 1 ) 3 * (ho rectified calendar] ho led his avmy over the river Enipeus. 

Success Foenicd to favour the nristoernts wlicn their numerous superior 
cavalr\* surrounded Cicsar’s right wing, which faced the plain, whilst the 
fighting h\* C:vs;u**s left wing was I'CsuUless, and tho weak cavnliy of Gassar 
could not long withstand the masses of Pompeian horscmciu T. Labienus 
commanded the corps against his former inipcrntor, but ns ho pressed forward 
vic-toriouslj’ ho was opposed bj* the two thousand picked legionaries which 
Casar, foreseeing the cucin 3 '*K attack, had placed Ihcro. ^'Strike the pretty 
young dancers on the face,” cried their general to them, and the determined, 
iinevjieeU’d method in which llicy, contraiy to custom, used llio xiila as lances 
threw t lie enemy's cavaliy into «\iRordor and forced it to flight. 

profited by this movement to make his reservo Guo advance for a 
gcnur.il attack, rompe^-'a legions, greatly* inferior to Gresar’s veterans in 
military' piowc*?^, began to retreat across tho Enipous, All was not yat lost, 
hut Poinney. loo spoiled bj' succc.ss to hear a moment’s reverse, neglected his 
dnt 3 % and tmowing up Iho spongc ho rode back to tho caiui). The vanquished 
leg.ons gradnalh’ followed hiiil, as it hccamo known in their ranks that mercy 
ami fousiflcration would be shown them hy the cnomy. They wero driven 
fiom the camp h^' fresh onslaughts, and at mid-day it was stormed by tho 
C^iesuians. 

But Poiiipc^* had alrcad}* monuted his horso and fled. Ilia soldiers, in 
incrcaMiig disorder, destitute of command albeit fighting continuously', ■u'ith- 
dxow to the hills in the attempt to reach Larissa by that route. 

Ihit (he dissohUion was at Iinnd ; a number cast do'-vii their arms trusting 
to the viclorV proinhed incrcy*, and thoso who rcnclied tho heights were dis- 

fi “TIuw tJio fairs linTr^’In:* him on, TliPh'^ab’ was rhosrii ns tho tlionlro for battle, and the 
drsiUiy of the city, the empire, niiil tho whole of itiankliul, was commlUctl to tho plains of 
I’hlllpiil. Nn\rr did forltino hrhohl po many of the forces, or fo much of tho dignity, of the 
Kiiiii in {M'ople cnllrctcd In ono place. Moro than three hundred thou&and men wero assembled In 
tlif two nnnlc, Ije^hlci Iho auxiliary troops of kings and nations. Xor wore there ever moro 
manifest Figns of some np]>machliig destruction ; the escape of Tictlms, swnrma of bees sctlUng 
on tho Rtand.inis, and darkiicsH In ilio daytime j while tlio general himself, in a dream by night, 
heanl a clapping of liandF In his own theatre at Koine, wlilch rung In Ids cars llko tho beating of 
bn* I an in horww ; and ho apiK'.arcd In the luumhi:; (an imUicky omen l) clod In black hi tha 
centre of iho nrinj*.” ■— 1*1.0,11 
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is necessary, either to fix tlic doTrry, or for the eonventio in niaiiuiR, %vliicli 
involves, as u-fll be seen, a bind of general community of interest. But ais 
for the marriage itself, how can it concern or 2>rejndice the interests of the 
guardian, since tlie agnates, and not the children of the nmtriage, udll inlterit 
at the woman’s death? Thus the guardian’s autliority is not necessary, 
either for the celebration of tlie mauiage or in the choice of a husband. 
The woman herself chooses her husband, assisted sometimes, according 
to her age, by the advice of her mother and of her near relatives. Nor 
do all pecuniaiy transactions need the intervention of the guardian. 
Ulplan has given us the list, and we can separate the different proceedings 
that he enumerates, into two classes, the informal and the formal. In the 
first class we only find the alienations of res mancipi, either by direct or in- 
direct covenants. Mes maneipi were houses, lands, rustic servitude, slaves, 
beasts of burden — in a word, the soil and "what was necessarj' to cultivate it; 
these were i^atrimonial property, and as the mainstay of the familj', were 
placed under the vigilance and care of tlte guardian, so that tlieir preservation 
was gunnauteed. But besides this inalienable |>atrimon3’’ whidi she could not 
touch, tlie woman still had a large field of administration ; she could acguii'e 
all sorts of property, dispose of tlie xiroducts of her fields and farm them out, 
dispose of her money — and thus pay her debts, recover her credit, lend, sell, 
bargain, and make free gifts. 

For the formal proceedings, on the contrary, tlie law makes no distinc- 
tions and the guardian’s authority is always necessary'. Tiiis will, at first 
sight, seem so little in harmony with the preceding that an explanation has 
been sought in considerations foreign to the principles of wardship. It 
has been said that the formal proceedings which usually took place before the 
magistrate, or before the witnesses who represented the Roman people, had 
too much resemblance to political proceedings to be peimitted to others than 
citizens, and since woman was excluded from the comitia, she ought to be 
excluded from the Forum as well. But it is not true that the law courts 
were always closed to women, even at the time when all processes were under 
the form of a legis-aetioj not only could she appear before the judges accom- 
panied by her guardian, but she could even appear alone, either ns a witness 
or as a representative of some one else — that is to say, whenever her 2>ersonal 
interest was not at stake. She could also execute certain formal acts alone, 
as, for instance, emancipation, when she was under x^aternal authority ; here 
again, the act could not touch her patrimony, as she had none. These are 
the cases in which the guardian’s authority was not necessary, although the 
Xiroceeding was formal and tlicse acts are just those wliioh cannot toucli or 
diminish «ic i>atrimony. Is it not, then, permissible to conclude that where 
the guardian can intervene in such cases, it is not on account of the formali- 
ties which surround them, it is because of the alienation they involve ? 

So far we have onl}* spoken of natural guardians. But there are other 
kinds of guardians, and the Roman lawyers jdace the testamentary guardians 
first. 

The father of the family, supreme in his own hous^old, could, as w'e 
have already seeu, dispose as he liked of the domestic patrimony ; a strong 
reason, if lie left a son and a daughter, for depriving the son of all rights 
of control and of the care of his sister’s hereditar3' portion, bj' talcing the 
daughter aw’ay from his guardianship. How wtxs this to be accompliMied? 
By making over in bis will the guardianship of his daughter to a stranger ; 
this is testamentary guardianship. This guardianship almost amounted to 
independence for flie woman, the testamentary guardian being a stranger 
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tions, cinbarketl in the boat with two oompanious. Before ho left ho w'as 
heard to repeat to Cornelia Uic lines of Sophocles : 

Who to the tyrant turns his step 

Becomes his slave aliho' lio \N’cnt as a liberator.” 

Tlic boat approaohed the shore. Bo I see in thee 'one of Hie dangers of 
war'”’ said Bonipey to one of the officers who bowed his head in silence, 
whorcupon Pompoy without farther parley took a leaf in his hand and wrote 
a message to the king in tlie Greek language. The boat arrived, Pompey 
nro'?o to disembark. At that moment lie received a blow from boliind and 
the two other men straighUvay fell upon him. Resistance was impossible. 
Pompey resigned himself to liis fate 'without making a sound, he covei*ed liis 
face and fell cl3'ing to the gi'ound, lie was in tlie iifty-eiglith year of his 
life and he died in the thirty-hftli of his career ns a general. The body was 
left upon the beach, a prey to animals, but perhaps some faithful followers 
may have seorotly saved it ; the head, the* witness of their scandalous deed, 
was taken off by tho Egyptians. 

Such was tho sad end of a man whom the freaks of foi*tunG and the great 
confusion of tho Roman state raised to a lieight beyond his natural power. 
He, like klarius, 'itos above all, a gi’cat soldier, dever enough to aocomplish 
deeds when favoured by fortiuie but not independent enough to attain tlicm 
against odds. He was uneq[ualled in Avarlike courage, military skill, and per- 
sonal braveiy, and his modernto life in spite of liis great wealth put the aris- 
tocrats of his iimo to shame. But he was utterly wanting iu the higher 
qualities which secure lasting success, overthrow effete state organisations 
and construct new ones in their places. He was Lard, selfish, and cruel. 
“As oppressor,” ns a Roman subsequently said of him, “not better than 
hlnrius or Sulla.” Neither did ho retain bia position as n great genersd when 
the iiiuo came to prove liis real worth, and liis utter want of independence 
and cupacit}' as a statesman was the rock upon whioli his life was wrecked ; 
wliilst Cmsar's success was clue to his capacity as a general as well os a states- 
man, and tho power of bringing both these qualities to bear upon liis course.^ 
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They always remained faithful to this method, and to the end placed in the 
sky abstractions rather than living beings. 

This nation, so timid, scrupulous, scared, that to protect a man one felt 
the need of surrounding him by ^ods from his birth to his death, that had 
such a deep respect for divinity, thinking to meet it everywhere, seemed to 
be the prey of every superstition. 

The fathers of the Catholic Church have compared the institutions of 
Huma, with their minute and multiplied proscriptions, to Mosaic law. The 
Romans, who prided themselves on following them to the letter, cotild be 
exposed to becoming absolutely like the Jews ; and one asks how it is that, 
amongst such a devoted people, rc^gious authonty did not end by dominating 
over all others. What preserved them from this fate was their great politic 
cal instinct. 

Ho other nation has ever been so taken up as have the Romans with 
the importance of the rights of tiie state, and ever^hing wiis sacrificed to 
that — their oldest customs and their dearest prejudices. It was a general 
belief amongst them tliat idead persons became gods and protected those 
nearest to them, and were as close as possible to those they should save ; they 
were buried in the house and thus became good spirits. One day, however, 
the law ordained, by reason of hj'giene, that nobody should be buried within 
ihe precincts of the towns, and everybody obeyed tins law. This example 
shows that in Rome nothing could resist civil power ; paternal authority, in 
^ite of the extent of its rave way before it. 

The father of the family is tiie absolute master of his children; he can 
sell or kill his child, but if liis son is in public ofSce tiie father has to obey 
him like the others, and when he meets him on his path he must got off liis 
horse to let him pass. 

Roman religion, so powerful, so respected as it was, had to submit to the 
same yoke. It was thus subject to the state, or rather bl^ded with it. 
What most aided religion to attain this result was the manner in which it 
recruited its priests. **^Our ancestors,** says Cicero, ‘‘were never wiser nor 
more surprised by the gods than when tliey decided that the same persons 
would preside over religion and govern the republic. It was by this means 
that the magistrates and pontiffs fulfilling their duties with wisdom, agreed* 
together to save the state/* In Rome, religious functions were not sepa* 
rated from political ones, and there ivas nothing incompatible between them. 

Any one could act as pontiff in the same time as consul and for the same 
motives. Those who wished to become such were never required to possess 
any special knowledge ; it was sufficient for attmning these duties to have 
served his country in the deliberating assemblies or the battle-field. Those 
that obteined them did not, whilst exercising them, take a narrow and exclu- 
sive attitude, so common to sacerdotal castes; they continued to mix with 
the world, they sat in the senate in the same time as in the great colleges of 
priests of which they formed a member 5 their new functions, far from taking 
them away from the government of their countries, gave them more right to 
take part in it. 

^ These soldiers, politicians, men of business in Rome, gave to religious 
things tliat cold, practical sense which they gave to evexything else. It is 
thanks to them &at a laic undercurrent always circulated in Roman reli- 
gion, that during the whole duration of the republic and of the empire no 
conflict ever bredee out between it and the state ; and that the government 
of Rome, in spite of all the demonstrations of piety which it lavished, never 
threatened to become a theocracy.^ 
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declined the perilous honour, and refused to take any further part in a con- 
test which, from the first, had inspired him with distrust and remorse. The 
young Oneius Pompoy liad urged the exercise of sununnry vengeance upon 
whomsoever should threaten defection at such a crisis, and it was with dif- 
ficulty he was retrained from using personal violence against Cicero, when 
lie declared his intention of embarking at once for Italy. The recreant con- 
sular'b life -was barol}** saved by Gatovs vigorous interference. At Corcyra 
mail}' of the fugitives from the field of battle rejoined their confederates. 
Among them wero Scipio and Afranius, the former of whom now assumed 
the command of their combined forces, and it was upon him, as soon as the 
fact of Pompey’s death was ascertained, that the leadership of the party 
most naturally devolved, 

hicnnwhile, Ciesar followed up his success with unabated activity. He 
allowed his soldiers at the most only two days’ repose on the scone of their 
triumph, and amidst the spoils they had acquired. His care was divided 
between improving the victory he had gained in the Bast, and securing his 
acquisitions in the West. With the latter view he oi^ered Antony to 
I’eturu to Italy with a large part of his forces, and watch over his interests 
in that quarter, where ho apprehended that some of the beaten faction might 
linzard a descent upon the centro of his resources. He also required his 
lieutenant Calcnus to complete, without delay, the subjugation of southern 
Greece. Athens had not yet opened her gates to him, but the event of the 
great battle dclcnnincd her to obey his summons. The long resistance this 
oily had made exposed it, by the laws of ancient warfare, to the vengeance 
of tho conqueror ; but Ctesar ordered it to bo spared, for the sake, as he 
said, of its illustrious dead. Tho Peloponnesus was now speedily evacuated 
by tho forces of tho republic, and Calcnus occupied the points on the coast 
where he anticipated tho possibility of fresh intrusion. Scipio had landed 
at Patrro, probably to receive the remnant of the Pompeian garrisons in that 
province, but straiglitway abandoned it, and stretchea his sails for Africa. 

Ciesar devoted himself to tho pursuit of Poinpey with the utmost energy 
and impatience, being anxious not merely' to prevent his assembling a new 
armament, but if possible to sccuto his person. Ho pushed forward 'with 
a squadron of cavalry, and was followed by a single legion. Ho reached 
Amphipolis just after the fugitive’s departure, and, taking the route of Asia 
b}” land, crossed tho Hellespont with a few small vessels. In tho passage 
ho fell in with the squadron of C. Cassius, who had been despatohed to the 
Buxine to stimulate or co-operate with Pharnaces, king of Pontus, whose 
promised succours wero urgently demanded. It was remarked as an extraor- 
dinary instance of tho good fortune over supposed to wait upon the mighty 
conqueror, that the mere terror of his name induced Cassius to surrender 
his galleys to a few fishing-boats. There can be little doubt that the re- 
Xniblican commander had already made up liis mind to change liis side, when 
accident threw this favouiiiblo opportunity in his way. As a man of influ- 
ence and aulliority, as well ns an able soldier, he was well received by his 
adopted leader, and tlio good oflficcs attributed to Brutus could hardly have 
been required to conciliate to him tho favour of Crosnr. 

Having now arrived on the Asiatic coast, Crosar advanced more leisurely. 
He liad received infonunlion of Pompey’s flight to Egypt, and was aware 
tliat, if the suppliant were received there, ho could not be dislodged except 
by regular military operations. Ho was content therefore to await the 
arrival of ampler succours, aiul emxdoycd himself in the meanwhile with 
repairing the injuries which Scipio was accused of having inflicted upon the 

11 i\*, — voi. V. 
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l>y ■vreiglit was stamped with the rude effigy of a ship’s prow, and this was 
the original as or libra. Gradually the as was reduced in weight till, in the 

necessities of the Second Punic "NVar, it became 


only one-sixth of the libra by weight ; 3’et it re- 
tained its ancient name, just ns the pound sterling 
of silver, originally equivalent to a pound Troy- 
weight, is now not more than one-third, or ns the 
French livre is a much smaller fraction of, that 
weight.^ But even this diminished coin was 
clumsy for use, as trade increased with increas- 
ing empire. After the conquest of southern Italj* 
the precious metals became more plentiful, and the 
coinage of the conquered cities supplied beautiful 
models. The first denarius, or silver piece of ten 
asses, was struck in the j'ear 269 n.c., and is evi- 
dently imitated from the coins of Mag^a Graicia. 
The Roman generals who commanded in tliesc 
districts stamped money for the use of their armies 
with the old insignia of the conquered cities. The 
workmanship is, indeed, inferior to the best speci- 
mens of Hellenic coins, hut far superior to au^dhing 
Roman, before or after. Gold coins of similar model 
wore not struck till near the close of the Hannibalio 
War C205 b.g.). The great mass of Roman coins 
which we possess belongs to the last century of the 
republic. They usually bear the family emblems of 
the person who presided over the mint, or of the 
consuls for whose use they w'ere struck ; but the exe- 
cution always remained rude and unattractive. 

Afterwards, Roman conquest gave the means 
of supplying works of art bj'- the easier mode of 
appropriation. In the conquest of Etruria, years 
before, the practice had beeu begun ; from Yolsinii 
alone we read that two thousand statues were brought to Rome. In following 
years Anigeutum, Syracuse, Corinth, and other famous cities, sent the finest 
w'orks of Heilenic art to decorate the public buildings and pubUo places of the 
barbarous city of the Tiber, or in many cases to ornament the villas of 
the rapacious generals. 

In the more intellectual even of the useful arts the Romans made no 
great progress. The contrivances of Archimedes for the defence of Syra- 
cuse struck them with amazement. In Cicero’s time they usually carried 
the sciences^ of quantity and magnitude no furtlier than was necessai^'’ for 
practical arithmetic and mensuration. In 293 b.c. L. Papirius Cursor tJie 
j'ounger set up_ a sun-dial at Rome, and thirty years later another was 
brought from Sicily by the consul M. Valerius Messalla ; but no one laiew 
how^ to place them, so ns to make tlie shadow of the gnomon an iudex 
of time. A water-clock, resembling our sand-glass, was not introduced 
tiU 169 B.C. 

Nor were the common conveniences of life in an advanced state. Up 
to the year 264 the houses were commonly roofed with shingles of wood, 
like the Alpine cottages of our days; then first earthen tiles began to 



1 Wlien the pound of weight ceased to be the same with the pound of cnirenmr, the former 
was usually designated as grave. 
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enoe, sho caused herself to be caiTied by stratagem into his chamber.- The 
fame of ^ Cloox^itra’s beauty, which was destined to become second only to 
Helenas in renown, wtis already bruited widely abroad. She had been seen 
b^' jllui’k Antony during the brief inroad of Gabiiiius into Egypt ; and 
grave legates of tlio republic had brought back to Rome glowing reports of 
the girlish charms of tho Lagid princess. She was indeed, at tixo time of her 
introduction to Cuisar, not twenty years old, and her wit and genius in tlie 
arts of fcnialo conquest were yot unknown. Perhaps it was fortunate for 
Ihoir celebrity’' that tho man upon whom she was first to prove their power 
was already predisposed to submit. Ocosor forthwith undertook the cham- 
piojiship of the distressed beauty, for it suited liis purpose to play off her 
claims against tho haughty minions of lior riyal. In devoting himself to her 
cause lie did not deny hamself the reward of his gallantry ; but while he 
indulged in tho luxuries and dissipations of the most sensual of capitals, he 
keiit liis eye steadily fixed on his main object, and at tho same time carefully 
guarded his own person fi'om the macliinations of his unscrupulous enemies. 

The ministers of the young king w'cro well assured that the reconoiliation 
of tho brother and sister would be the signal for their own disgrace. They 
einplo^'cd every artifice to rouse tho passions of a jealous mob, and alarmed 
the fanaticism of priests and people against a foreigner, whom they 
accused of desecrating their holy places, of eating accursed meats, and 
violating Ihoir most cherishod usages. Cmsnr had despatched an urgent 
message to Calvintis to liasteii to his succour witli all tlie forces he could 
muster. But while waiting for tho arrival of reinforcements, the necessity 
of which he now keenly felt, ho dissembled every appearance of apprehen- 
sion, and occupied himself in public with the society of Cleopatra, or in 
conversation unth tho Egyptian sages, and inquir3' into their mysterious 
loro. Ills judgment was no more mastered by a woman’s charms than by 
the fascinations of soicnco ; but tho occupation of Alexandria was essential 
to his plans, and ho nssiuncd the air of curiosity or dissipation to veil liis 
iilfcrior designs. With this view he visited witli affected interest sdl the 
vuimled wonders of the city of the Flolemics, and oven proposed, it was 
said, to relinquish his schemes of ambition to discover the sources of tho 
Nile. At the first outset of his career of glory, liis imagination had been 
fired at Gades bj- tho sight of Alexander’s statue ; now that tho highest 
summit of power was within his reach, lie descended to tho tomb of the 
illustrious coiiqtioror, and mused perhaps on tho vanitj’ of vanities beside 
Ins shrouded remains. 

The J'oimg king, though kept in hardly disguised captirity witliin the 
walls of his ]>alacc, had found means to communicate to his adherents 
tho alarm and indignation with which ho yiowod tho^ apparent influence of 
his sister over tho Roman commander. Tho Macedonian dynasty which had 
reigned for three centuries in Alexandria was not unpopular with its Egyp- 
tian subjects. TJiougli the descendants of Lagus had degenerated from tlio 
genius and virtues of tho first sovereigns of tlicir lino, tneir sway had ever 
been mild and tolerant, and both conquerors and conquered reposed in equal 
security under tho shadow of their paternal throne. Achillas, the general of 
the king’s armies, liad a force of twenty’ thousand men, ooiuisting prinoipnllj* 
of the troops which Gabinius had emploj'cd in the restoration of Auletes, and 
'wliich had been loft behind for his protection. These men had for the 
most part formed conneotious with the natives, and had imbibed their senti- 
ments a I tlio fi/iino tiino that they adopted their manners. The camp was 
filled, moreover, with a crowd of doscrlovs and fugitive slaves from all parts 
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A striking proof of engineering skill is shown in the tunnels cut through 
solid rock for tlie purpose of draining off volcanic lakes ; this art we maj* 
also believe to have been originallj borrowed from the Etruscans. The first 
tunnel of which we hear was that by which the Alban Lake was partially let 
off during tbe siege of Veil, a work winch was suggested by an Etruscan 
soothsayer. Other -works of like kind still remain, though the time of their 
execution is not alwaj’s known. Here shall be added the notice of one work 
of kin^d sort, which happens by a rare coincidence to combine great utility 
with rarest beauty. The famous SI’. Curius Dentatus, when censor in 272, 
cut a passage through the rock, by which the waters of Lake Vclinus were 
precipitated into the Har. By this means he recovered for his newly con- 
quered Sabine clients a large portion of fertile land, and left behind the 
most lovely, if not the most sublime, of nil waterfalls. The Falls of Tcrni, 
such is the famous name they now bear, were wrought by the hand of man. 

Thousands of travellers visit them,” says Niebuhr; “ how few know tliat they 
are not the work of Nature I ” ^ 


MTEItATnnE 

Rome during tliis period begsm to form the literature which has come 
down to us ; but unfortunately, mstead of being national and original, it was 
imitative and borrowed, consisting chieflj^ of translations from the Greek. 

In the year after the end of the First Punic War (240), L. Livius Androni- 
cus, an Italian Greek by birth, represented his first play at Rome. His 
pieces were taken from the Greek; and he also translated the OdyB^ey out 
of that language into Latin. On. Nmvius, a native of Campania, also made 
plays from tlic Greek, and he wrote an original poem on the First Punic 
in which he liad himself borne arms. These poets used the Latin 
measures in their verse; but Q. Ennius, from Rudim in Calabria, who is 
usually called the father of Roman poetry, was the first who introduced the 
Greek metres into the Latin language. His works were numerous tragedies 
and comedies from the Greek, satires, and his celebrated Annals^ or poetic 
histoxy of Rome, in hexameters, the loss of which (at least of the early i 
books) is much to bo lamented. Maccius Plautus, an Umbrian, and 

Ccecilios Statius, an Insubrian Gaul, composed numerous comedies, fiuely 
imitated from the Greek. M. Pacuvius of Brundusium, the nephew of 
Ennius, made tragedies from the Greek ; L. Afranius was regarded as the 
Menander of Rome ; and P.^ Terentius (Terence), a Oartliaginiau b}' birth, 
gave some beautiful translations (as we may perhaps best term his pieces) of 
the comedies of Menander and ApoUodorus. None of these poets but Plau- 
tus and Terence has reached us, except in fragments ; the former amuses us 
with his humour, and gives us occasional views of Roman manners, while w*e 
are charmed with the graceful elegance of the latter. It is remarkable that 
not one of these poets was a Roman. In fact Rome has never produced a poet. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, A. Postuniius Albinus, M. Por- 
cius Cato, and L. Cassius Hcminn w’rote iiistories (the first three in Greek) 
in a brief, dry, unattractive st 3 de. Cincius also wu'ote on constitutional 
antiquities, and seems to haA’e been a man of research ; and a trorlc of Cnto^s 
on husbandry has come down to us which we could well spare for his Orig- 
«ic«, or early histoiy^ of Italy.® 
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entrenching themselves in a fortress in the heart of their city. They looked 
forward already to the arrival of winter, and were convinced that the enemy 
must fall eventually into their hands, when ho could no longer derive sup- 
plies from beyond the sea. 

But in the meanwhile the shade of Pompey began to he avenged on 
his murderers. At the commencement of the outbreak Csesar had seized 
the person of Pothinus, who was in attendance upon the young king, and 
detecting him in correspondence with Acliillas ho put him summarily to 
dcatli. Soon after, Arsinoe, who hoped to make use of the Egyptian 
general to^ elevate herself into the royal seat, having reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his conduct, induced her confidant Ganymedes to assassinate 
him. The adhesion of the army she secured by a munifioent largess, ap- 
pointed Ganymedes her minister and general, and, assuming the diadem 
of her ancestors, caused herself to he proclaimed sole queen of Egypt. 

Tho Alexandrians pressed the blockade with pertinacity. They could 
not hopo to dislo^e the enemy by force, but they expected to reduce 
him by cutting ofT bis means of subsistence. A contemporary writer 
describes the artificial contrivances by which tho population of Alexandria 
obtained their water, an abundance of ^Yhicli is of such primary necessity 
in tho climate of Egjqjt. It is well known that rain rarely falls there, 
nor were there living springs for the supply of fountains. The common 
people, indeed, were content with the water of tlie Nile in the turbid state 
in wliich it flows through their slimy plain ; but the houses of the wealthier 
classes were supplied by means of subterranean channels, with which the 
whole cit}’ was mined, and through which tlie stream of the river was 
carried into reservoirs, whore the noxious sediment was gradually deposited. 
Such of these channels as led to tho parts of the city occupied by the 
Romans the Alexandrians ohstrucied, so ns to prevent the river from flowing 
into them, while on the other liand they filled tliem with sea-water,^ raised 
by hydraulic machinery, in tho construction of which tliey were eminently 
expert. This operation caused at first great consternation among the 
Romans, and still more among the native population shut up witliin tlieir 
defences. But its effect was defeated by Caesar’s sagacity. He caused 
his soldiers to dig pits on tho sandy beach, and the bmcldsh water which 
oozed up in them furnished a sufficient supply, not altogether unfit for 
drinking. At tho same time the arrival of a legion from Asia, witli a 
convoy of provisions and military stores, at a point a little to the west 
of Alexandria, revived the courage of the besieged, and restored the fortunes 
of their commander. 

TJio Rhodian vessels whidi had betaken themselves to Ccesar’s side were 
now of great service to him in establishing a communication with these 
rcinforcenienls. The islanders of Rhodes had succeeded to the nautical 
skill of Atlions and Corinth, and were among the expert mariners of tiie 
time. Combined witli Uio small fiotiUa whicli Ciosav had brought with 
him, and the ships which had lately arrived, these new allies presented a 
fonnidablc force. Tlio Egy^itians, Iiowever, though tho royal fleet had 
been destroyed, x^nsscssed considerable resources for the equipment of a 
naval armament. They collected from every quarter all tlio vessels they 
could muster, and hastily constructed others, till they found themselves 
in a condition to dispute once more the approach to the harbour. Nor 
were they less vigorous in tho attack they made upon the enemy’s defences 
b}' land. The crisis of danger called forth all Ciesar’s energies ; he never 
exposed his person mere boldly, or encountered more imminent peril. At 
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of their own couulrymen. Rut in the year that Scipio achieved the conquest 
of Huinantia a leader appeared who was endowed with courage, iirmncss, self- 
confidence, ability, eloquence, and every requisite for political success, except a 
larger experience and a larger share of patience and self-control.® _ The name of 
this man was Tiberius Gracchus. As Beesly' remarks, ■with his appearance 
“ the hour for reform had surely come.” “ 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus ivas son of one of the few Romans in ivhoiii 
public spirit prevailed over the spirit of party. Though personally hostile 
to the great Scipio, we saw him interfere between him and his foes. After 
the death of Africanus, the chiefs of the party offered him the hand of Coi*- 
nelin, the only surviving daughter of the liero ; and from this marriage 
twelve sons and one daughter were born in rapid succession. The eldest, Tibe- 
rius, saw the light about 166 B.c., but the father died before his eldest son 
reached man's estate, and Cornelia was left a widow with her children. 
The daughter lived ; but of all the twelve sous only tw'O grow up — Tiberius, 
and Caius who was nine j^ears younger. To the education of these precious 
relics Cornelia devoted all the energies of her masculine mind. She oven 
refused an offer to share the throne of the king of Egypt. Her dearest task 
ivas to watch the opening capacities of her boys. Sucli "was her hope of their 
greatness that she used to sa^' she would be known not ns the daughter of 
Scipio, but ns the mother of the Gracchi. 

According to the fashion of the da 3 ', Greek teachers were called in to 
educate the bo 3 's. Blossius of Cuimo, and Diophanes a hl 3 'tilcnean exile, arc 
mentioned as the instructors, and in later life ns the friends, of Tiberius. 
Scarcely had Tiberius assumed the garb of manhood when he ivas elected 
into the college of augurs. At the banquet given to celebrate his installa- 
tion, App. Claudius, the chief of the senate, offered him his daughter's hand 
in marriage. 

When the proud senator returned home, ho told his wife that he had that 
day betrothed their daughter. “ Ah ! '' she cried, “ she is too j^oung ; it 
liad been well to ■wait a while — unless, indeed, j'-oung Gracchus is the man.” 
Soon after his marriage he accompanied Scipio to Carthage, where he was 
the first to scale the ■walls. 

The personal importance of Gracchus was strengthened bj" the marriage 
of Scipio with his only sister. But this marriage proved unhappy. Sem- 
pronia liad no charms of person, and her temper ■was not good ; Scipio's 
austere manners were little pleasing to a bride ; nor were children born to 
form a bond of union between them. 

It was when Gracchus was about thirty j'ears old (137 n.c.) that ho 
served as quwstor in Spain. Before this, when he travelled through Etruria 
to join the armj'-, he had noted her broad lands tilled not bj' free j'eomen as 
of old, but by slaves. Soon after this the Slave IVar broke out. He spoke 
his sentiments freelj', and public opinion designated liim as the man who was 
to undertake the thankless office of reformer. In all places of public resort 
the walls were covered with inscriptions calling on Gracchus to vindicate the 
rights of all Roman citizens to a share in the state lands. He presented 
himself as a candidate for the tribunate, and was elected. 

On December 10th, 134 B.c., he entered upon office. He had already 
prepared men for his projected legislation by eloquent speeches, in which he 
compared the present state of Italj- with her olden time, deplored the decay 
of her yeomen and farmers, and the lack of freemen to serve in the legions. 
All his arguments pointed towards some measures for restoring the class of 
small landed proprietors who were dwindling fast away. 
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brother, wiiile ho scut Aisiuoo under cimlody to await his future triumph at 
Jlome. Tliu throne of his favourito ho pretended to Bccure by leaving a 
Hoiiiuu forco ill Alexandria. The pvido of tho republic was gratified by 
thus advancing another step towards tho complete subjugation of a country 
it had long^ coveted. Ctesar was anxious lluit so muck Homan blood as had 
boon slied in his recent cniiipaigus should not appear to have sunk into 
(Iiu cirtk, and borne no fruit of glory and advantage to tlio state. The 
whole of this episode in his eventful history, his arrogant dictation to tho 
rulers of a^ foreign ])Coj)lc, his seizing and keeping hi captivity tho person of 
the .sovereign, his uisclnirging him on purjtoso that ho might coinpromiso 
him*»elf by engaging in direct hostilities, niid his hiking advantage of his 
de.illi to soitlo llio succession and intrude n foreign army upon tho new 
monarch, form nUngether a pregnant example of the craft and unscrupulous- 
ne<>’s of Homan ambitton. 2 » 

The ancients havo given us no satisfactory solution of Cicsar's object in 
allowing himhcU to bo entangled in this war. Wo cannot believe that ho 
w:is I'iMlIy iiitoxiculod by a passion for Clcojiatrn. and surrendered his judg- 
ment and policy to licr fa^fcinatioiiH. It is more probable Uiat ho hud fixed his 
0} fw ujmn the treasures of Alexandria, to furnirii himself with tho resources 
of which he stood greatly in need ; for hu still firmly abstained from the 
('Xpcdiciits <ff plunder and coii/i.scation within the limits of tho empire, and 
tho great iiutoi3' of Plmrsalia Ihougli rich in laurels had proved barren of 
i^moUiinciit. Ho had 3'ct another campaign to undertake against tho beaten 
]urt\*, and his lroo]is, so often balked of their prize, might require an insiul- 
iiiciit of the rewards of their final triumph. Hut when once engaged in a 
contest with the Kg^qitians, it was no longer iioUtic, indeed it was hardly 
ptissihle to withdr.iw. Cirsar threw himself, ns was his wont, heart and soul 
HI to the (d niggle, and risked evcr3'thiiig in a warfare which ho felt to ho 
ignoble. Hut when at last fortune favoured his arms, he still allowed him- 
I elf to retimiu ilirco months longer to consolidate tho advantage ho had 
gained, lie had acquired a footing in the wealthiest kingdom in the world ; 
hu liad placed there a sovereign of hi.s own choice, whose throne he secured 
I13* means of a guard of Hoinans, thus prcp.aring the waj' for the reduction of 
the country at 110 distant period to the form of a Homan province. As long 
ns (ho nuun.iut of tlie Pompeians were still scattered and unprepared, ho lost 
lilllo 1>\' iicglt’cling to prosecute tho war against them. lie might wish them 
to g.atlii'r head again* that lie niiglit again strike them down in a single blow, 
linlfi'd he now found leisure for a campaign against Piiarnaccs, the son of 
MilhridatC''. 


sin; WAii with puaunaci-s 

Though profi^Jsing liimself an all)* of Pompoj’, the king of tho Bosporus 
had failed to htiiig Ids contingent to the republican camp. After the Imltlo 
«>f j’Jjnr^aliji lie Imped to profit Uy llio ruin of liLs father's foe, and the confu- 
of iho rcpnldio. lie niU'«b'red his forces and drove Heintnrusand Ario- 
banraiu*. fiom ^Vrmciiia the lesser and ('appadoria. These princes sought 
tin* Micron r of (',e>.:ir s Ueut ennui C.-dviiuis, and though they hud just fought 
on llie PonijuMati side, he received iii'^tructions to restore them. Cnlviuus 
hnwcvi-r was loulfd b_v Pliuvnnces who reco\ercd his iathcris dominions in 
Asia Minor, and jiroeceded to expel fiom them the Uonimi settlers.^ Ciesar 
<jiiil(#*<l Alexandria in April fdi), landed at Tarsns, traversed Cilicia and 
Cajipadocia, iiiid reached the Ijarbarian liost at Xcla in Pontus. A bloody 
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battle ensued in which ihe Koinun was completely victorious. The undisci- 
plined hordes of the eastern sovereign once routed never rallied again. 
Fharnaccs escaped from the field, but ho was stripped of his possessions, and 
perished soon afterwards in an obscure adventure. The war was finished in 
five days, and the terms in which Ccesar is said to haA'O announced it to tlie 
senate can hardly be called extravagant; ‘‘I came, I saw, I conc^uered.” 
TVhen he compared tiiis eastern “promenade’’ with the eight 3^ears’ struggle 
in which he had conquered Gaul by inches, he might exclaim on the good for- 
tune of Pompey who had acquired at so little cost the reputation of a hero. 
After regulating vdth all despatch the affairs of the province, ho liastcned 
back to Italy, where Ms protracted absence had given occasion to serious 
disorders. 

The measures w'hich the dictator had enacted for the adjustment of debts 
were not received 'with equal satisfaction in every quarter. As soon as he 
was removed from the centre of affairs, the passions of the discontented found 
vent, and a prastor named Ceelius fanned the fiumc for objects of personal 
ambition. Ccelius was a clever, restless intriguer, and shrewd observer of 
other men, as appears in his amusing letters to Cicero, but altogether defi- 
cient in knowledge of himself, and much deceived in the estimate he formed 
of his own powers. He raised the criminal hopes of the worst and neediest 
citizens by proposing an abolition of debts ; but ho was unable to. direct 
the passions he had excited, or to co^ with the firmness of Servilius and the 
Ceesarian senate. Ho was declarecl incapable of holding any magistracy, 
expelled from the curia, and finally repulsed from tlie tribunate. He quitted 
Rome in disgust and fury, and had the temerity to plunge into an insurrec- 
tion. Joining himself with Milo, who had left his place of exile and armed 
his gladiators in the south of Italy, he traversed Campania and Magna Groe- 
cia, soliciting the aid of outlaws and banditti. But the authorities of the 
capital had hardly time to take measures against the rebels, before they were 
reassured by the destruction of the one before Cosa, the other at Thurii. 


CiESAn BETUItKS TO HOME 

Cssar’s protracted absence from the capital strongly marked the confi- 
dence he felt in the stability of his arrangements there. Notuntbstanding 
these sjnnptoms of transient and partial disaffection the great mass of the 
citizens was firmly attached to him, and to this result the ferocious menaces 
of the Pompeians had in no slight degree contributed. We may imagine 'with 
what anxious suspense the upper classes at Rome had awaited the event of 
the campaign in llWricum ; nor were they altogether relieved by the report 
of the victory of Pliarsalia. For this welcome news was accompanied or 
closely followed by the assurance that tlie victor was plunging still farther 
into the distant Bast, while the forces of his enemy, supported by tlieir innu- 
merable navies, were gathering once more in liis rear. Hevertlicless, lus 
adherents insisted on the statues of Pompey and Sulla being ignominiously 
removed from the Forum, and his secret enemies were oontroUed by spies, 
and compelled to join in the public demonstrations of satisfiiction. hluch of 
the anxiety which still prevailed was removed b3' the account of the death 
of Pompey, confirmed bj'^ the transmission of Iiis signet to Rome. Hone could 
now distrust the genius and the fortune of the irresistible conqueror. Tliere 
was no longer any hesitation in pa3dng court to him. His flatterers multi- 
plied in the senate and the Forum, and only vied with one another in suggest- 
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iii^g new honours for his graiiiicaiion. Decrees wero issued iuvestiuff him 
with unbounded authority ovei’ tho lives and fortunes of the vanq[i]&hed. 
Ho was armed with full ^jowers for suppressing tho republican party which 
was again lualdn^ head in Africa. In October, 48, Oiesar was created dela- 
tor for a second time ; and the powers of the tribunate were decreed to hiTn 
for tho term of his life. He appointed Antony his master of tho lioiso, and 
cominrndunt of tho city. Bravo, but violent and dissolute, Antony possessed 
neither the vigour nor tlic prudence which circumstances demanded. 

Tiic rniuours whicli soon began to circulate at Homo of the perils which 
Ctosar was incurring at Alcxandiia, rendered Ins conduct uncertain; he hesi- 
tated to pul down, with a firm hand, tho disturbers of the republic, whom 
U)c licjith of liis master miglit znalco more powerful than himself. The son- 
in-law of Cicero, Oornelius DolabcUn, ovorwliolmcd with debt, had followed 
tho example of Glodius in getting himself adopted by a plebeian, and bad 
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tlnis acquired the tribunate. In tins position he had recommended himself, 
liko Ciclius, to tho v'orsb classes of tho citizens, b}' urgpng an abolition of 
debts. One of his colleagues rcsistod, and both betook tliemsclvcs to vio- 
lence. For some lime Antony looked on ns if uncertain which party to 
espouse ; but a domestic affront from DolabcUn, who liad intrigued with his 
wife, roused his passion ; ho attacked tho turbulent mob with arms, and 
filled tho streets with the indisenininnto slaughter of eight hundred citizens. 
Ho did not venture, however, to pmiiBli tho author of the disturbance, but 
contented himself with menaces and precautions till the fortunate ariivnl of 
tho diciator liimpclf in September, 47. 

Contrary to the apprehensions of many of tho citizens Cresar’s return was 
marked by no proscription. Ho confined himself to tho confiscation of the 
estates of the iticri who still remained in arras against him ; and Uiat of Pom- 
j)cy himself, whoso sons were in tho hostile camp, ho set up to public auction. 
A portion of tlicm was bought by Antony, who ventured to evade tho duo 
payment of tho price. Ho conceived that his soivicos might command tlic 
I rifling indulgence of rolo.iso from a paltry debt. Ho found, however, that 
his j)alron was in earnest, and prudently submitted to tho affront. The dic- 
tator remained only thico months in Homo. Every moment was fully occu- 
}ued in the vast work of reconstructing the government; but we know not 
whnl were tho special measures enacted at this period, and Crosar’s legisla- 
tion mn3‘ bo reserved to be contemplated hereafter at a single view. Two 
consuls Vera appointed for tho renmining tlirec months of tho 3 'enr, and for 
tho next ensiling Ciesiir nominated liiinself for the third time, together with 
Lepidus. Ho caused himself also to bo again oreated dictator. His parti- 
sans ho loaded with places and honours, and sated the populace with largesses. 
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all Ills lands and treasure to the Homan people. In ordinary times the 
senate would at once have assumed the disposition of this bequest ; but 
Gracchus gave notice that ho Avould propose a bill to enact that tlio money’s 
should be distributed to those who were to receive allotments of public land, 
in order to assist them in purchasing stock, in erecting farm buildings, and 
the like ; and he added that he would bring the subject of its future govern- 
ment before the people without allowing the senate to interfere. lie thus 
ojienly announced a revolution. 

"When Gracchus next appeared in the senate house, he was accused of 
receiving a purple robe and diadem from the eiivoj' of the late king of Per- 
gamus. T. Anuius, an old senator, who had been consul twent3'’ 3’ears before, 
openl3' taxed the tribune with violating the constitution. Gracchus, stung 
to the quick b3'this last assault, indicted the old consular for treason against 
the majesty of the people. Anuius appeared ; but before Gracchus could 
speak, ho said : “I suppose, if one of 3’'our brother tribunes ofFcrs to i^rotcct 
me, 3'ou will fl3’ into a passion and depose him also.” Gracchus saw the 
ciTcct produced, and broke up the assembly'. 

iloreover, many of his well-wishers had been alarmed by’ a law, by’ which 
he had made the triumviri absolute judges, without appeal, on disputed 
questions with regard to property in land, hlany’ allotmcntb of public land 
had been granted, whose titles "had been lost ; and every’ person holding 
under such condition saw his property at the mercy' of irresponsible 
jndges. 

Gracchus felt that his poinilarity' was shaken, and at the next a'iscinbly’ he 
thought it necessary to make a set speech to vindicate his conduct in dc2>os- 
iiig Octavius. The sum of his arguments amounts to a plea of necessity'. It 
is true that the constitution of Koine provided no remedy against the abuse 
of iiower by’ nn officer, except the shortness of time during which ho held 
office and his liability to indictment at the close of that time. The tribuni- 
cian authority, originally’ demanded to jirotcct the people, might have turned 
against the people. Kut was it not open to Gracchus to propose a law by' 
which the veto of a single tiibunc might be limited in its elTcct ? Or might 
he not have waited for the election of new tribunes, and taken care that all 
were tried friends of his law ? Instead of this he i>referred a coup-d'£tat, 
and thus set an example which was sure to be turned against himself.^ 

The violent language of Nasica and his party’ made it plain that in the 
next y'ear, when his person was no longer protected by’ the sanctity' of the 
tribuiiician office, he would be vigorously assailed. He therefore dctcrniincd 
to offer himself for rc-elcction at the ajjproaching assembly’ of the tribes. 
But his election was far from secure. Harvest- work occupied the country’ 
voters ; many had grown cold ; the mass of those who resided in tlio city’ 
were clients and dependents of the nobility*. It was to regain and extend 
his popularity that he now brought forward three measures calculated to 
please all classes except the senatorial families. First, he proposed to 
diminish the necessary* period of military* service. Secondly, he announced 
a reform of the superior law courts, by which the juries were to be taken not 
from the senators only, but from all persons possessing a certain amount of 
I>roperty. Thirdly*, he provided an appeal in all cases from the law courts 
to the assembly of the people. 

[> Tlie cllfliculty in the way <>f the flr^t allemativo here sugi’cstcd is tliat in all probability 
Octa\iu.s TTould Lave vetoed any propw^il for reform. TJic bccofid nltcrnnlivo was iinpraclioabU* 
bcMusc Tiberias was constitntioiially iucligiblc to rc-clcction. Jt is doubtful whetlicr any cou- 
Elitutional means of reform existed.] 
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defiance was re-eohoed to the opposite sliores of Italy, and caused fresh dis- 
may to the tiin&^ervers, "who had ahandoned the Pompeian cause on the 
event of its first discomfiture. But this force, numerous ns it was, was not 
m a condition, it would seem, to choose a distant field of operations. The 
want of money may have compelled its ohief still to act on the defensive, 
and await through a whole year the expected attack of the enemy. Nor 
were tljese chiefs themselves unafieoted by personal jealousies. Soipio and 
Varus contended for the command, the one as tho foremost in rank and 
dignit}^ the other as the legitimate proconsul of the province 5 while Juba, 
conscious of his o>vn importauce to we cause, affected to lord it over both. 
Cello alone continued still to aot ivith his usual simplicity of purpose and 
patnotio devotion. But his noble demeanour rebuked the selfishness of his 
associates, and they contrived to remove him from their counsels by charging 
him with tho defence of Utica, while they shifted their own quarters to the 
neighbourhood of Hadrumetum. The brave philosopher rejoiced that he was 
not compelled to dz*aw his sword in civil stnfe, while he busied himself not 
the less earnestly in the collection of stores and preparation of defence. Of 
all the professed asserters of Homan liberty he alone really lamented the 
necessity of arming in her canse ; from the first outbreak of the war he had 
refused to trim his venerable lodes or diave his grizzled beard, and from 
the fatal day of Pharsalia he had persisted in sitting at his frugal meals, and 
denied himself tho indulgence of a couch. 

A whole year had now passed, while the republicans oontemplated with 
folded arms the perils Crosar had surmounted in Alexandria, the victory he 
had gained over Fharnaces, and tlie brilliant reception he had met with in 
Home. Coasar assembled six legions and two tliousand horse at Lilybmum 
in Sicily, and in tho middle of October 47, he appeared off the African coast 
with the first division of his forces, and summoned the republioans in their 
camp at Hadrumetum to surrender to ‘^Gsesar the imperator.” “There is no 
imperator here but Soipio,” they replied, and indicted death upon his envoy 
as a deserter. The dictator sailed on to Leptis, and was there invited to take 
shelter, while he awaited the arrival of the rest of his armament. 

While these reinforcements were coming slowly in he was attacked by 
Scipio, and subjected to annoyance and peril from the movements of the 
enemy’s cavalry, Labienus, who frequently charged him at the head of 
the Homan horse, distinguished himself by the bitter taunts with which he 
addressed the veterans whom he had so often led to victory. But Crosar 
maintained himself in a fortified position till he could move forward with a 
force of five legions. At Hio same time the alliance he had formed with the 
IMauretanian kings, Bogudes and Bocohus, the jealous rivals of ^0 Numi- 
dinns, enabled him to draw off Juba to tho defence of his own capital Cirta. 
He pushed on, offering battle, which Scipio, though with double his num- 
bers, steadily refused, until Juba returned with his vaunted elephants and 
cavalry’. The necessities of tho Homan chiefs compelled them to submit to 
revolting indignities at the hands of this barbarian ally. He forbade Scipio 
the use of the imperator’s purple cloak, wliich he declared to belong only to 
Idngs. Wlien ho issued his royal mandates to the Homan officers, they were 
observed to be oven more punctually" obeyed than the orders of the general 
himself. 

At Iasi on tho 4th of April the armies met on the field of Tliapsus. On 
this occasion many of Ciesar’s men were fresh recruits, and he was not 
wthout some misgivings about their steadiness. But tliey were not less 
impatient for the onset than the veterans, whom their general recommended 
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to their imitntion, and loudl}' demanded the aignal to engage. While lie 
still hesitated, checking with hand and voice the impatient swaying o£ Iho 
lines, suddenly the blast of a single trumpet burst forth on the right wing. 
Tlic impetuous ferocity of the tenth legion could no longer brook restraint ; 
they had raised the signal unbidden 5 and now the whole army rushed for- 
ward in one unbroken body, o%'erpowering their olficers' efforts to detain 
them. Cmsar, wdien lie beheld rank after rank pouring by him, without the 
possibility of recall, gave the word “Good luck” to his attendants, and 
spurred his horse to tlio head of Iiis battalions. The combat ivas speedily 
decided. The elephants, thrown into confusion by the first discharge of 
stones and arrows, turned upon the ranks they' were placed to cover, and 
broke ia pieces their array. Tlic native cavalry, dismayed at losing their 
accustomed support, were the first to abandon the field. Soipio’s legions 
made little resistance; they sought Blicltcr behind their entrcnclimcnts. 
But their officers liad fled, and the men, left w-ithout a cominandcr, rushed 
ia quest of their discomfited allies. They' found the Numidian camp in the 
hands of the enemy ; they- begged for quarter, but little mercy ivas shown 
them, and Cajsar himself beheld with liorror a frightful massacre which ho 
was powerless to control. Scipio escaped to the coast, and embarked with 
others for Spain, but was intercepted and slnin.^ Juba and Petreius fled 
together, and sought refuge within the walls of Zama. But the Kumidiaus 
rejoiced in the defeat of their lyzunts and refused them solace or shelter. 
The fugitives, repulsed in every quarter, and disdaining to solicit the victor’s 
clemency', placed themselves at a banquet together, drank their fill of wine, 
'and challenged each other to mortal combat. Petreius, the elder of the tn'o, 
was despatched by' his opponent, who then threw himself upon his own 
sword.* 

The rout of TJinpsus was kzzo^vn at Utica on the same evening. On the 
morrow Cato convened tlic Roman officers and residents, and laid before 
them the state of their affairs. Calmly' and cheerfully he enumerated liis 
means of defence, and desired them to decide for theniselvc.s whether they 
would resist the conqueror, or seek safety' in flight or capitulation. The 
knights and senator.*;, despairing of pardon, would have lield out to the utter- 
most; but the traders and men of peace, who had long settled in Utica, and 
were conscious that they' had done nothing hitherto to provoke the wrath of 
the assailant, insisted on a timely' surrender. When it was knou'n that Caisar 
was approaching, Cato caused all the gates to be closed except that which led 
to the sea, and urged all that would to betake themselves to the ships. He 
dismissed his personal friends, of whom n few only*, and among tli cm Ins own 
son, insisted on remaining with liim ; for he had plainly' intimated that for 
his ois-n part he would not quit his post. With these cherished nssocintes he 
sat down to supper, and discoursed with more than liis usual fert'our on the 
liighest themes of philosophy*, especially* on the famous paradox of the stoics, 
that the good man alone is free, and all the bad arc slaves. His companions 
could not fail to guess the secret purpose over which he was brooding. They* 
betrayed their anxiety* only by silent gestures ; but Cato, observing tlie de- 
pression of their spirits, strove to reanimate them, and divert their tlioughts 
by turning the conversation to topics of jiresent interest. 

nonjs*^ “Scipio got off in a slilp but, as the enemy otertool: him, he thmst hie 

STvora into bis boivels ; and -nhen bom& one asbed where he was. he retumetl this answer : * The 
general Is well.’ ” Applan/ eays i “he ran his sword throngU Ills body, and threw himself Into 
the Eea.'*] 

[- Says Floras*^ : “ Petreius slew boUi Juba and himself ; and the balf-con&uued merits and 
funeral dishes were mixed with the blood of a king and a Komnn.^J 
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Tlie embarkation Tras at this moment proceeding, and Cato repeatedly 
inquired who had already put out to sea, ana what were the prospects of the 
voyage. Retiring to his chamber he took np the Dialogue on the 8otd^ in 
which Plato recorded liis dpng master’s last aspirations after immortality. 
After reading for some time he looked up and observed that his sword had 
heon removed. In the irritation of the moment he gave way to a burst of 
violorc?, such as_ often marked the behaviour of Roman master to his 
slave ; calling his attendant to his presence he struck him on the mouth, 
bruising his own hand with the blow. Ho then sent for his son and friends, 
and rebuked them sharply for their unworthy precaution ; " as if,” he said, 
“ I needed n sword to kill myself, and might not, if I chose, put an end to 
my existence by dashing my head against the wall, or merely by bolding my 



breath.” Reassured perhaps for the moment by the calmness of bis demean- 
our, tliey restored him his weapon, and at his earnest desire once more left 
liim idonc. At midnight, still anxious about those who were departing, he 
sent onco again to inquire if tlie embarkation were completed. The messen- 
ger returned with the assurance that the last vessel was now on the point of 
leaving the quay. Thereupon Cato tlirew himself ou his bed, as if about to 
lake his rest for tho night ; but when idl was quiet he seized his sword and 
thrust it into his stomach. The wound was not immediately mortal, and the 
victim rolled groaning on the floor. The noise at once summoned his anxious 
attendants. A surgeon wns nt hand, and the sufferer was unconscious while 
the protruding intestines were replaced, and the gash sewn up. But on 
coming to himself he repulsed his disconsolate friends, and tearing open the 
fatal wound, expired witli the same dogged resolution which had distin- 
guislicd oveiy action of his life. 
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Gracchus, and transferring the jurisdiction to the consuls. The decree passed, 
and the task was committed to C. Sempronius Tuditanus, a man of refined 
taste, fonder of art and literature than of business. But news came of a 
movement among the lapydes, a people on the 1113 '^rian frontier ; and Tudi- 
tanus eagerly seized this excuse for hastening to Aquileia, feeling confident 
that he could better cope with barbarous enemies than with the more bar- 
barous perplexities of the law. 

All proceedings were . thus cut short. The senate had taken away 
jurisdiction from the triumvirs ; the consul to whom it was committed 
had fled. General discontent arose. Scipio was accused of having be- 
trayed Roman interests to the Italians. His enemies spread reports that 
he had sold liimself to the oligarchy, that he intended to repeal the 
Sempronian law by force, and let loose his Italian soldiery upon the 
people of Rome. 

Scipio felt that it was necessary to explain his motives, and announced 
his purpose of delivering set speeches, one day in the senate, and the day 
after in the Forum. The first only of these purposes was fulfilled. By 
his speech in the senate he pledged himself to maintain the rights of the 
Batins and Italians against the triumvirs, and to prevent the unjust resump- 
tion of the lands that had been granted to them. The senate loudly ap- . 
plauded ; and Scipio was escorted home by the mass of the senators with a 
jubilant crowd of Italians. Many thought this the most glorious day of his 
life. He retired to rest early, in good health. In the morning he was 
found dead in his bed. By his side lay the tablets on which he had 
been noting down the heads of the oration which he had intended to 
make next day. 

The death of Scipio struck consternation into the hearts of the senators. 
MetuUus exclaimed that he had been murdered. It is said that on the neck 
marks as of strangulation appeared ; and when he was carried out to burial 
the head was covered, contrary to custom. At the moment suspicion at- 
tached to C. Gracchus, and to his sister Sempronia, the wife of Scipio. But 
these tmfounded rumours soon passed over ; and it was confidently a£&rmed 
that Carbo was the murderer. Cicero speaks of it as an undoubted fact ; 
the character, as well as the subsequent history, of the man justifies the 
belief. & Appian,£r on the other hand, is non-committal, mentioning rumours 
against Cornelia as well as Sempronia, and adding that “some believe he 
gave himself this death, because he saw he could not perform what he 
promised ” ; while others assert “ that Scipio’s slaves under torment con- 
fessed that some unknown men they had let in at the back door had stran- 
gled liim, and that they dared not disclose the murder, because they knew 
that the people, hating Scipio, rejoiced at liis death.*’ Of modern author- 
ities, George Long^ thinks *^the circumstances of Scipio’s death were sus- 
picious.” But he doubts even that Cicero believed his own charge against 
Carbo ; and adds the conclusion should be that Scipio died a natural 
death.” Ihne/ says : After a minute and careful examination of the cir- 
cumstances, there appears to be no reason to doubt that Scipio’s death was 
natural.” This, however, is perhaps stating the case a little too strongly. 
IVhatever the balance of probability, it can never be proven conclusively 
whether Scipio died naturally or by violence : in the minds of some in- 
vestigators, the question will always hold a place in the long list of historical 
uncertainties.^ 

Thus died the yoTinger Africanus. No public honours attested his pub- 
lic services. The funeral feast was furnished in the most thrifty manner b^ 
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there was a refuge for the unfortunate ; in Cato, destruction for the had. 
In Coesar, his easiness of temper was admired ; in CatOi his firmness. Gsesar, 
in fine, had applied himself to a life of energy and activity ; intent upon the 
interests of his friends, he ^vns neglectful of his own ; he refused notiiing to 
others that was worthy of acceptance^ while for himself he desired great 
power, the command of an army, and a new war in which his talents might 
be displayed. But Cato's ambiMon ivas tliat of temperance, discretion, and, 
above all, of austerity ; he did not contend in splendour with the rich, or in 
faction with the seditious, but with the brave in fortitude, with the modest 
in sbnplicity, with the temperate in abstinenoy; he was more desirous to be, 
than to appear, virtuous ; and thus, the less he courted popularity, the more 
it pursued him.” 

[} SaUuBt's comparisDn of Gtesar and Cato aliould not mislead tlio reader as to the importance 
of the latter, who in fact exercised little inflaence on the great events of his nge.] 
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The suicide of Cato was the consistent act of a heathen philosopher, de- 
termined at least to maintain the puiity of his soul uncontaminated hy base 
compliances. Assuredly the calm dignity of its execution demands our 
respect and compassion, if not the principle on which it was based. Far 
different was the manner in which the rude barbarian Juba and the coarse 
soldier Fetreius ran forward to meet their ends. They had escaped together 
from the field of battle, and tiie Numidian offered to provide shelter for his 
companion in one of his own strongholds. The Roman province was so ill- 
disposed towards the barbarian chief that he was obliged to hide himself by 
day in the most secluded villages, and roam the country on his homeward 
flight during the hours of darkness. In this way he reached Zama, liis 
second capital, where his wives and children, together with his most valuable 
treasures, were deposited. This place he had taken pains to fortify at the 
commencement of the war, with works of great extent and magnitude. But 
on his appearance before the walls, the inhabitants deliberately shut their 
gates against him and refused to admit the enemy of the victorious Roman. 
Before setting out on his last expedition, Juba had constructed an immense 
p^e in the centre of the city, declaring his intention, if fortune went ill 
with him, of heaping upon it everything he held most dear and precious, 
together with the murdered bodies of the principal citizens, and then taking 
his own place on the summit, and consuming the whole in one solemn con- 
flagration. But the Numidians had no sympathy with this demonstration of 
their sovereign’s despair, and resolved not to admit him within their walls. 
Juba having tried in vain every kind of menace and entreaty, to wliich no 
repljr was vouchsafed, at last retired, but only to experience a similar recep- 
tion in every other quarter to which he resorted. He at least had little to 
hope from the clemency which the victor had extended to his conquered 
countrymen. ^ His companion, hard as his own iron corslet, scorned to accept 
it. The fugitives supped together, and, flushed ^vith the fumes of the ban- 
quet, challenged each other to mutual slaughter. They were but unequally 
matched ; the old veteran was soon despatched by his more active antago- 
nist, hut Juba was constant in his resolution, and only demanded the assist- 
ance of an attendant to give himself the last fatal stroke. 
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Nor vrns the fate of Considius, of Afranius, and Faustus Sulla less disas- 
trous. The first of these had abandoned the defence of Thysdrua at tlie 
approach of the forces which 0?csnr despatched against it, and attempted to 
mnko Ins escape ^vitll the treasures he had amassed into the territories, until 
now friend^, of the Numidian ohleftains. He was destroyed, for the sake 
of his hoarded booty, hy the Gietulians who accompanied him in his flight. 
The oth» rs had retained the command of a squadron of Scipio’s cavalry, and 
after burning one town which had shut its gates against them had made a 
desperate ^attack on the military post which Cato maintained outside the 
walls of Utica, to wreak an unworthy vengeance on the Cmsaxian partisans 
there ]:ept in custodjr. Baffled in this object they had made theix* way into 
Utica, while Cato^ still commanded there, and had added bitterness to his 
Inst days by the violence and ferocity of their behaviour. From thence they 
led their ruffians along the coast in the hope of finding means of transport- 
ing them into Spain. But on their way they fell in with Sittius, who was 
ad^"nncing to join Ccesar; their men were routed and themselves taken. 
The bauds of die Roman adventurer carried on war with the some brutality 
ns the barbarians among whom they practised it. The captors quarrelled 
among themselves ; their passions were inflamed, perhaps, in the distribution 
of the prisoners and the boo^ ; and both Afranius and Faustus were killed 
in the fray whicli ensued. But the massacre of the son of the dictator Sulla, 
accidental us it was, or at least unauthorized, could hardly fail of being 
charged ns a deliberate act upon the representative of Marius. 

'W’hile his foes were thus flying and falling, Ctesar advanced triumphantly 
from the scene of liis last exploit, receiving the submission of the towns on 
his way, carrying off the stores and treasure collected for his enemies’ use, 
and leaving garrisons to retain them in fidelity. As he drew near to Utica 
ho was met by L. Ccosar, whose petition for mercy seems to have been con- 
fined to his own person, and to whom, as well ns to a long list of distin- 
guished nobles, tlie conqueror extended the promise of his protection. He 
lamented with every appearance of &incerit 3 >' that Cato had robbed him of 
the pleasure of pardoning one who, of all las antagonists, had been the most 
obstinate in his opposition, and tlie most inveterate in his hatred. The fatal 
compliance of the Utioan senators, who, nob content with obeying his ene- 
mies’ commands, had contiihuted money to their cause, furnished nim with 
a specious pretence for rifling their coffers of the treasures he now most 
urgently needed. His requisitions amounted to two hundred millions of 
sesterces. At the same time the city of Thapsus was mulcted in two mil- 
lions, and the companj" of Roman traders in tlu*ee. Hadrumetum paid down 
three millions, and its Roman capitalists five. Leptis and Thysdrus also 
suffered in due proportion. A grand auction was held at Zama for the sale 
of all the objects of Juba’s roj'al state, and of the goods of the Roman citi- 
zens who had borne arms under the ty^rant’s orders. Upon the people who 
had so boldly defied their sovereign, and refused him admittance within 
their walls, honours and largesses were munificently showered, and the taxes 
heretofore demanded for the royal treasury were partiaRy remitted by the 
collectors of the repjiblio. But the countiy of Numidia was deprived of 
its independence, and definitely reduced to the form of a province, under 
the proconsulate of Sallust. The rewarded and the punished acquiesced 
equally in the conqueror’s dispositions; the submission of Africa to his 
authority was from thenceforth complete. The Uticans were allowed to 
commemorate with a funeral and a statue the humane and noble conduct of 
tlieir late governor. 

II. — vou V, 2 o 
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to Home. The senate sent them back, to ask for milder terns ; but the 
haughty exile would not suffer them to enter his 

Then went forth another deputation, graver and more solemn than the 
former — the pontiffs, flainens, and augurs, all attii*ed hi their priestly robes, 
“vvlio besought him, by all that he held sacred, by the respect lie owed to 
liis country’s gods, to give them assurance of peace and safety. He tiealed 
them with grave respect, but sent them away without relaxing any of his 
demands. 

It seemed as if the glory of Rome were departing, as if the crown were 
about to be transferred to the cities of the Volscians. But not so was it 
destined to be. It chanced that as all the women were weeping and praying 
in the temples, the thought ai*ose among them that they might effect wliat 
patricians and priests had alike failed to do. It was Valeria, the sister of 
the great Valerius Publicola, who first started the thought, and she pi'e- 
vailed on Volumnia, the stern mother of the exile, to accompany the mournful 
train. Witli them also went Virgilia, his mfe, leading her two boys by 
the hand, and a crowd of other women. Coriolanus beh^d them from afar, 
ns lie was sitting on a raised seat among the Volsciau chiefs, and resolved 
to send back them also udth a denial. But \vhen tJiey came near, and he 
saw his mother at the head of the sad pi'oeession, lie sprang from his sent, 
and was about to kiss her. But she drew back vrith all the loftiness of a 
Roman mati-on, and said : “Art thou Caius Marcius, and am I th3*' mother? 
or art thou the general of the Volsoian foe, and I a prisoner in his camp? 
Before thou Idssest me, answer mo that question.” Caius stood silent, and 
his mother went on : “ Shall it be said tliat it is to me, to me alone, that 
Rome owes her conqueror and oppressor? Had I never been a mother, my 
Qountvy had still been free. But I am too old to feel this misery long. 
Look to thj" wife and little ones; thou art enslaving thy country, and witli^ 
it thou ensiavest them.” The fierce Roman’s heart sank befora the indig- 
nant words of her whom he had feared and respected from his cliildhood; 
and when Ids udfe and cluldren hanging about him added their soft prayers 
to the lofty supplications of Ins mother, he turned to her with bitterness of 
soul, and said : “ O my mothoiv thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son I ” 

^ So he drew off his army, and the women went back to Rome and were 
hailed as the saviours of their country. Ajid the senate ordered a temple 
to be built and dedicated to “ Woman’s Fortune ” (^oYtiina ; and 

Valeria was the first priestess of the temple. 

But Coriolanus returned to dwell among the Volscians ; and Tullius, 
who had before become jealous of his superiority, excited the people against 
him, sa3dng that he had purposely spared their gi'eat enemy file cit3*- of 
Rome, even when it was within, their grasp. So he lost favoui*, and was 
slain in a tumult ; ^ and the words he had spoken to his mother were truly 
fulfilled.c 

Qr\^ical jEa:amination of the Storj/ of Ooriolamts 

“ If we examine the particulars of the foregoing narrative,” says Wilhelm 
Ihne, “ we fin'd that no single feature of it can be considered historical, and 
that it consists altogether of baseless fictions of a later period, which betray 
a great want of skill in the invention of a probable narrative, and even igno- 
rance of the institutions and manners of the Roman people. The conquest of 
Corioli is e'\^dentl3’' invented to account for the name Coriolanus. For the 

p Butropius/ writes him this dismal epitaph ; •• He was the next afierTaraiiia that acted os 
general against hts couiitt3\**J 
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proceedings of tlio servile senate, wliicli occupied Itself during tlic months 
of Cassnr's absence in devising new honours for his acceptance. First of all 
it decreed the religions ceremony of a thanksgiving of forty du^-s, being 
tuico' the term to wliich the compliance of popular gratitude had ever pvc» 
viously extended, and it was by the length of tlic observance that the honour 
Wiis estimated. Next it appointed that the victor’s tmimplinl car should be 
drawn by horses of white, the sacred colour, and that the number of his 
fttteuddnt lictors should be doubled. Ho was to be requested to undertake 
the office of censor for three years, under a new* title, ^YhicU should not 
remind tlie citizens too closely of the times of republican liberty, tlmt of 
pr<pfcctm marum, or regulator of manners. The changes *which the rovolu- 
tionoiy storm had effected iu the condition of so many of the citizens jnstiiled 
a resort to the old constitutional resource for purging the senate of scanda- 
lous or impoverished members, and infusing new blood into its veins. 

The most substantial of all these tributes to Caesar’s ascendency was 
the decree by which he was appointed dictator for a period of ten years; 
for thus the initiative of legal measures was united in his hands with the 
command of the legions both at home and abroad. Other specious honours, 
in the taste of tlie times, were accumulated upon him. His chair was to be 
placed between those of the consuls in the assembly of the senate; he was 
to preside and give the signal in the games of tlie circus ; and his iigure in 
ivoiy was to be borne in procession among the images of the gods, and laid 
np in the Capitol, opposite the seat of Jupiter himself. A statue was to be 
erected to liim in bronze, standing upon a globe, with the inscription, “ Cossar 
the demi-god.” His name was to be engraved on the entablature of the 
Capitol, in the place of that of Oatulus, its true restorer. The historian who 
recounts these honours assures us that many others besides these Avere 
offered; he has only omitted to specify them because Cmsar did not think 
fit to accept them. It is difficult to imagine to what lower depth of obse- 
quiousness the senate could have descended, or what higher dignities the 
conqueror would have rejected. 


CJBSAU'S ruiUMPHS 

The time had now arnved for the celebration of the Gallic triumph, vrhich 
had been so long postponed. In the interval, tlie imperator’s victories had 
been mnltiplied, and the ranks of his veterans had been recruited by fresh 
enlistments ; so that every soldier who had shared in his later perils and 
successes demanded the reward of participating in his honours. Ctesar 
claimed not one, but four triumphs : the first, for his conquest of the Gauls ; 
the second for his defeat of Ptolemy ; another, for his victory over Phamaccs ; 
and the last, for the overtlirow of Juba. But he carefi^y avoided all refer- 
ence to what were in reality the most brilliant of his achiovemonts. In Spain 
and Thessaly he liad routed the disciplined legions of own countrymen ; 
but their defeat brought no accession of honour or territory to the republic. 
The glory it reflected on the victor was dubious and barren. The four 
triumphs were celebrated, with intervals of a few days between eacii, that 
the interests of the public might not pall with sntiet3^. TJie first procession 
formed in the Campus Martius, outside the walls of the city. It defiled 
tlirougk the triumphal gate at tlie foot of the Capitoline Hill, and crossed the 
deep hollow of the Velabrum and Forum Boarium, on its way to the Circus 
Maximus, wliich occupied the valley between the Palatine and Aventine- 
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In passing tlirougli the Vclabrum, the chariot in which the imperator stood, 
happened to break down ; a mischance which so nffected him that ho never 
afterwards, it is said, ascended a vehicle >vilhowt repeating a charin. 

The long procession wound round the base of ihe Palntine, sldrting the 
Aventine and Ciclian hills, to the point where the arcli of Constantino now 
stands. Tliero it began the ascent of the gentle slope which separates the 
basin of tlio Colosseum from that of tlio Roman Forum. 


It followed tlie same track wliicli now leads under the 
arch of Titus, paved at this day with solid masses of hewn 
stone, which may possibly have re-echoed to the tramp of 
Caesar’s Regions. Inclining a little to the right at the 
point where it gained the summit of the ridge 
and looked down upon the comitium and rostra, 
in the direction of the Capitol, it passed before 
the spot where the temple of Julius was after- 
wards built; thence it skirted the right side of the 
Forum, under the arch of Fabius, till it reached a 
point just beyond the existing arch of Severiis, wJiorc 
the two roads branched off, the one to the Oapitoline 
temple, the otlier to tlio hlnmertinc prison. Here it was 
that Oajsar took the route of triumph to the left, while 
Vcrcingetorix was led away to the right, and strangled 
in the subterranean dungeon. The Gallic hero doubtless 
met with firmness and dignity the fate to which lie had 
so long been doomed, while his conqueror was exhibiting 
a melancholy spectacle of human infirmity, crawling up 
the stops of the Capitol on his knees, to avert, by an act 
of childish Immiliation, theuTath of the avenging Neme- 
sis. The next instance of similar degradation recorded 
is that of the emperor Claudius, who being corpulent 
and clumsy performed the ungraceful feat with the 
A SAcniricAToit Support of an arm on cither side. The practice was 
probably of no unusual occurrence, and was deeply 
rooted, we may believe, in ancient and popular prejudices. A remnant of it 
still exists, and may be witnessed by the ourious, oven at the present day, 
on the steps of the Axa Goeli and at the Santa Scala of the Lntcran. 

The days of triumph which succeeded passed over witli uninterrupted 
good fortune. The populace were gratified with the sight of the Egj'ptinn 
princess Arslnoe led as a captive at the conqueror's wheels ; but she was 
spared the fate of the Gallic chieftain out of favour to her sister, or perhaps 
out of pity to her sex. The son of the king of Numidia who followed the 
triumphal car was also spared, and lived to receive back his father's crown 
from Augustus. Though Grosar abstained from claiming the title of a 
triumph over his connt^men, he did not scruple to parade their effigies 
among the shows of the procession. The figures or pictures of the vanquished 
chiefs were carried on litters, and represented the manner of their deaths. 



Scipio was seen leaping desperately into the sea ; Cato plunging the sword 
into his own bowels j Juba and Petreiiis engaged in mortal duel ; Lcntulns 
stabbed by the Egyptian assassin; Domitius pierced perhaps in tbo back, in 
token of his flight. The fig^ire of Pompey alone was witlilield for fear of 
the commiseration it might excite among the people whose favourite he had 
so lately been. Nor, as it was, were the spectators unmoved. Ux)on the 
unfeeling display of Roman defeat and disaster they reflected with becoming 
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sensibility. But tbe piotures of Acliillas and Potbiuus were received with 
unmiiigled acclamations, and loud -was the cry of scorn at the exhibition of 
Pharnaces flying in confusion from the field. After all, the moat impressive 
part of the ceremony must have been the jmpearance of the rude veterans 
whose long files closed the procession. With what ignorant wonder must 
tlie children of Gaul and Iberia, of Kpirus and Africa, have gazed at the 
splenrl(»ur of the city, of which the fame resounded in their native cabins 1 
uHiat contempt must they have felt for tlie unarmed multitudes grinning 
around them I How reckless must they have been of the dignity of the 
consuls and senators, they who claimed the license of shouting derisive songs 
in the ears of their own commander I Little did they tmnk that grave 
historians would sum up their coarse camp jokes in evidence against the fame 
of their illustrious leader; still less did they di^am of the new power whioh 
the military class was thenceforth to constitute in the state. Home in fact 
was their omi ; but it was a secret they were not yet to discover. 

The satisfaction of his armed supporters, however, was tiie first condition 
ou which the supreme power of the dictator must henceforth be maintained 
in the city. It was a matter, indeed, of hardly less importance to secure 
the good humour of the urban population. Wliile the soldiers received each 
a donative of twenty tliousand sesterces, the claims of the much larger muL 
titude of the free citizens were not undervalued severally at four hrindred ; 
especially as they received the additional gratification of one year’s remis- 
sion of house rent. It does not appear how this indulgence differed from 
that for which Cielius and Bolabella hod raised their commotions ; but the 
dictator had so strenuously resisted every attempt to set aside the just claims 
of creditors on all pre%dous occasions, that it can hardly he doubted that in 
this case he gave the landlords compensation from the public treasury. The 
mass of the citizens was feasted at a magnificent banquet, at which the Chian 
and Falernian -wines, the choicest produce of Greece and Italy, flowed freely 
from the hogshead, and towards wlucli six thousand lampreys, the most ex- 
quisite delicacy of the Roman epicure, were furnished by a single breeder. 
The mighty multitude reclined before twenty-two thousand tables ; each 
table liaviug its three couches, and each couch, we may suppose, its three 

g uests ; so tliat the whole number feasted may have amountea to nearly two 
undred thousand. When Ceesar undertook the functions of his censorship, 
the number of recipients of the public distributions of corn was estimated at 
320,000. Upon a scrutiny into their claims ns genuine and resident citizens, 
he was enabled to strike off as many as 160,000 from this list. Adding to 
the remainder the senators and knights, and the few wealthy individuals 
who might have scorned to partake of a state provision, the sum will 
correspond pretty accurately with the number of the imperial guests as 
above computed. 

The public shows witli which these gratifications were accompanied were 
carried out on a scale of greater magnificence than even those recently 
exhibited by Pompey. There was nothing in which the magistrates of tlio 
republic -^ded more ostentatiously witii one another than in the number of wild 
beasts and gladiators which tliey brought into tlie arena. The natural taste 
of the Itjdiaii people for shows and mummery degenerated more and^ more 
into an a^jpotite for blood ; but in this, as m every other respect, it \yas 
Cmsar’s ambition to outdo his predecessors, and the extvaordinary ferocity 
and carnage of the exhibitions which he complacently witnessed excited a 
shudder even in the brutal multitude. The combatante in the games of the 
Circus were either professional gladiators, who sold their services for a certain 
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retirement. Fulvius Flaccus was content to let the Agrarian law sleep in 
face of the portentous difQculties created by the measures of the triumTlrs. 
Nor was there anything in foreign affairs to ruflSc the general calm. But 
under this external tranquillity a leaven of agitation was at work. It was 
not to be expected that the new-born jealousj’- which had sprung up between 
the Romans on tlie one side and the liatins and Italians on the other, would 
fall asleep. Proposals, however, were set afloat for reconciling these tu'o 
opposing interests. The Italians were led to hope that they might be made 
citizens of Rome, on condition that they should not resist the execution of 
the Agrarian law. 

But the burgesses of Rome soon perceived that the admission of the 
Latins and Italians to the Roman franchise would reduce them to comparative 
insigniflcance. All the benefits now derived from the provinces by Romans 
exclusively must then be shared with a vastly increased number of citizens, 
and the profits as well as the power of a Roman must be materially diminished. 
In the year 126 b.g. a large number of Italian strangers flocked to Rome, 
eager for the promised boon. i But by this time public opinion at Rome was 
so far changed that M. Junius Pennus, one of the tribunes, brought forward 
what we may call a severe alien-act, by which all strangers were compelled 
to quit Rome. The successors of Gracchus, however, remained constant to 
their new policy, and Caius himself was induced to speak in public for the 
second time. But he was unsuccessful. The law of Pennus was passed ; 
and from this time may be dated that angry contest of feeling between the 
Romans and the Italians which after thirty-eight years found vent in a 
bloody war. 

When Caius delivered this speech he was quajstor-elect for the next year. 
He was appointed to seiwo under the consul L. Aurelius Orestes, when this 
officer undertook to reduce the Sardinian mountaineers, who had been sub- 
jugated by the father of young Gracchus fifty years before. After the first 
year’s operations Orestes was at a loss for supplies and clothing; and 
from this difficulty he was relieved by his quajstor, who by the mem- 
ory of liis father and his own persuasive eloquence induced the Sar- 
dinian colonists to give voliuitarily what the soldiers wanted. Shortly after, 
envoys arrived at Rome from Micipsa, son of INIasinissa, offering, from 
respect (as they said) for the Jiame of Gracchus, to send supplies of corn to 
Sardinia. The senate angrily dismissed the embassy. Orestes was directed 
to remain as proconsul in his province, and his qiisestor was ordered to 
continue in office for a second year. 

hleanwhile the couutiy party had succeeded in carrying the election of 
their present chief, Fulvius Flaccus, to the consiilship for 126 B.c. He was 
a man with little force of oratory, but his activity and audacity gave him 
power, and his unchangeable attachment to the memory of Ti. Gracchus 
made him respectable. No sooner was he in the consul’s chair than he gave 
full proof of his headlong temerity by giving notice of a bill for extending 
the franchise to all the Latin and Italian allies. It was a reform bill sweep- 
ing bej'ond all example. No addition had been made to the Roman territory 
or the number of tribes since 241 b.c., a period of 116 years, and now at one 
stroke it was proposed to add to the register a population much more nu- 
merous than the whole existing number of Roman burgesses. The tribes 
felt their interests to be at stake, and the measure of Flaccus was highly 
impopular at Rome. 

At this moment, the senate adroitly contrived to detach Flaccus upon 
foreign service. The people of Massilia, old allies of Rome, sent to demand 
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Vavus had at least held the highest military commands, while Cneius him- 
self was personally unknown to the legions in Spain, and his only achieve- 
ment in war had been a dashing naval exploit. So cowed by its repeated 
reverses was the spirit of the old Koman party, which had revived for a 
moment in Africa witli vain exultation at iinding itself relieved from the 
ascendency of its own military champion. Cneius, on his port, seems to 
have regaraed the renewed contest in the light of a private quarrel. His 
vrar-ory was not “Rome,” “Liberty,” or “The Senate,” but “Pietas,” 
“Filial Huty.’* 

The disaffection among Ciesar’s soldiers had become widely spread ; a 
large body of them had enrolled themselves under their new leaders ; their 
numbers had been augmented by provincial enlistments ; even slaves had 
been drafted into the ranks ; while the cities and states of the peninsula lent 
tlioir aid more or less openly to the cause. It was not in the remoter parts 
of the province or among the half-subdued native principalities, but in the 
centre of Roman influence and civilisation, in Gorduba itself, that the stand- 
ard of the adventurers was unfurled. Csesar had completed the ceremonies 
of his quadruple triumph, and was deeply engaged in tlie arduous task of 
le^slntion for the new system of government which he had undertaken to 
raise, when he found it necessary to postpone every other occupation to meet 
Ills enemies once more in arms. So xmcertain and tedious was the navigation 
of those days that he may have chosen the land route across the Alps and 
Pyrenees, for the sake of reaching his destination ^yith greater speed.^ 

The details of tho campaign into which he immediately plunged are given, 
but very obscurely, in the last of the series of contemporary memoirs which 
have hitherto been our guides throughout the military history of the period. 
In point of composition it betrays less literary accomplisliment than any of 
its kindred works. The rude soldier who seems to have been its author 
had 110 hesitation in recording in their undisguised enormity the cruelties 
whicli disgraced the conduct of both parties. Ctesar's character for human- 
ity suffers more in this tlian in any other contemporary narrative of his actions. 
The campaign was, indeed, a series of butcheries on either side, but Cneius 
was, perhaps, the most savagely ferocious of all the captains of the civil wars. 
The scene of the last act of Roman liberty was laid in the valley of the 
Guadalquivir and the defiles of the Sierra de Tolar. After a variety of 
desultory movements, of which we obtain from the nnrralave only an indis- 
tinct notion, we find the rival armies at last drawn up in hostile array on 
the field of IVIunda. Crosar was this time superior in numbers, and especially 
in cavalry ; but tho enemy was well posted, and fought well : never, it is 
said, was the great conqueror brought so near to defeat and destruction.^ 

“'When the armies were going to close, Cresar, seeing liis men go on but 
coldl3*' and seem to be afraid, invoked all tho gods, beseeching them with 
hands lifted up to heaven, not to let the lustre of so many glorious actions 
be darkened in one day, and running through tho ranks, encouraged his 
soldiers, taking off his head-piece that ho might be batter loiown. But do 
what ho could, he could not raise their spirits, till snatching a buckler out of 
a soldier's band, he said to the tribunes who were about him, ‘This shall be 
tho last day of my life, and of 5’’our engagement in the war.* And at the same 

1 Appian V says that Cresar arrived in Spain from Home in twenty-seven days, accompaided 
by a part of his army ; Suetonius i that he reached tho Further Province in tweuty^oiir. Strabo i 
seems to rely on the same nuthoritics ns Appian. From Borne to Cordnba or Obnlco is 
than a thousand miles, a distance which it is utterly impossible for an army to accomplish in the 
longest of these periods. The author of Uie Commentanj on the i^anisli IPar is contented with 
the expression ceUrifestinatione, and Dion Cassius t prudently follows him. 
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TTig first measures are marked by that which was the ruling passion 
of his life — a burning desire to avenge his brother’s death. Hasica was 
beyond his reach. But others, who had persecuted the friends and followers 
of Tiberius, were yet alive, and he inveighed against their cruel severity on 
all occasions. “ Your ancestors,” he exclaimed, “ suffered not their tribunes 
to be trampled down. But you — you let these men beat Tiberius to death, 
and murder his friends without a trial! ” 

Accordingly he brought a-bill aimed at Popilius, who Iiad been the head 
of the special commission appointed after the death of Tiberius. It declared 
any magistrate guilty of treason who had punished a citizen capitally without 
the consent of the people. Before it passed, Popilius left Rome; and the 
tribes, on the motion of Caius, banished him. 

The young tribune next moved that any one who should have been 
deprived of office by a vote of the people should be incapable of holding 
any other office — an enactment evidently pointed at his brother’s old 
opponent Octavius. Fortunately for the honour of Gracchus, lie was 
stopped in his career of vengeance by the intercession of his motlier. 

He now turned his thoughts to measures of a public nature, and brought 
forward a series of important bills, long known as the Senipronian laws, 
so sweeping in their design, as to show that he meditated no less than a 
revolution in the government of Rome. They may be divided^ into two 
classes : first, those which were intended to ameliorate the condition of tlie 
people ; secondly, those which aimed at diminishing the power of the senate. 

Foremost in the first class we may place a bill for renewing and 
extending the agrarian law of his brother, which was coupled with a measure 
for planting new colonies in divers parts of Italy, and even in the provinces. 
The execution of this law w'as deferred till the next year. 

^2^ The second Sempronian law was the famous measure by which the 
state undertook to furnish com at a low price to all Roman citizens. It 
provided that any one possessing the Roman franchise should be allowed to 
purchase grain from public stores at 6^ asses the modius, or about twenty- 
five asses the bushel ; the losses being borne by the treasury. 

Public measures for distributing com in times of scarcity had long been 
familiar to Roman statesmen, and individuals had more than once sought 
popularity by doles to the poor. But now, for the first time, was a right 
established by law. The necessary results of such a measure must have 
been, and were, "very fatal. Fifty years later, it was found necessary to limit 
the quantity sold to five modii bushels) a month for each person ; and 
forty thousand citizens were habitual purchasers. Successively demagogues 
reduced the price, till the profligate Clodius enacted that these bushels 
should be given away without any payment. The dictator Ccesar found 
no fewer than 320,000 citizens in the monthly receipt of this dole. He 
reduced the number to 150,000, and Augustus fixed it at a maximum of 
200,000 souls. Such was the mass of paupers saddled upon the imperial 
government by the unwise law of Gracchus.^ 

"Wc now pass on to the measures which aimed at depriving the senate 
of the great administrative power which of late years it had engrossed. 

(1) The first of these touched their judicial power. It has been men- 
tioned that by the famous Calpurnian law (149 b.c.) all provincial magis- 


[1 It is now generally agreed that various classes of poor people should be supported by the 
government , the question is whether the Homans were wise in supporting so many and in such a 
way.] 
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'wound the sides of their great rivals, rendered any movement in this quarter 
formidable. Sextus CEesnr was murdered by his soldiers, and Bassus took 
possesion of the^ city of Apamea, 'which, 'with the assistance of the national 
enemies, he continued to keep against the petty attempts 'which were made 
to dislodge liim. The dictator kept his eye upon him, and already meditated 
his destruction hut for the present he was content to leave his temerity 
unpunished, while he applied himself to the consolidation of his power by 
hold and comprehensive legislation at home. ^ 


THE LAST TBIUMPH 

On the 13th of September, 45, the dictator appeared once more at the gates 
of Home, but he did not triumph till the commencement of October. His 
victoiy was represented as gained over the Iberians ; the miserable outcasts 
whom Oneius Imd handed together were all confounded together under the 
common title of strangers and enemies. Two of the dictator's lieutenants, 
Fabius, and Pedius who was also bis kinsman, were allowed the hononr of 
separate triumphs. These ceremonies were followed as usual with games 
nnd festivals, which kept the populace in a fever of delight and admiration. 
The^*' had complained that among the numerous spectacles offered to their 
'view each citizeu could witness only a portion, while to the foreigners who 
flocked to this great feast of nations, the dramatic entertainments had been 
unintelligible. The games were now multiplied in various quarters of the 
city, while plays were represented in different languages for the benefit of 
every people. The subjects of the empire had entered Borne as conquerors 
in Cicsar’s train, and thus he inaugurated the union of the capital 'with the 
provinces. Kings and commonwealths sent tlieir ambassadors to this mighty 
congress of nations. Among them were the Moors and the Nmnidians, the 
Gauls nnd the Iberians, the Britons and the Armenians, the Germans and 
tlie Syrians, The Jews, insulted by Pompey and rifled by Orassus, offered 
their 'willing homage to the champion who alone of all the Romans had 
spoken to them in the language of kindliness and respect. Cleopatra the 
queen of Egypt came, her crown in her hand, offering her treasures and her 
favours to her admirer and preserver. All in turn had trembled at the 
official caprices of the Bomau knights, and Csesor could afford them perhaps 
no sweeter revenge, nor represent to them more vividly the extent of his 
power, tlian in degrading before their faces these petty tyrants of the pro'y- 
inoes. Ho compelled one of them, named Laberius, who was also a dramatic 
composer, to enact one of his own comic pieces, that is, to dance and sing 
upon the stage before the concourse of citizens and strangers. “ Alas I ” 
said the wetohed man in his prologue, “ after sixty years of honour I have 
left my house a knight, to return to it a mime. I have lived one day too 
long.” Ciesar restored to him tlie golden ring of knighthood, forfeited by 
this hose hut compulsory compliance. He presented him also with a large 
sum of money, to show perhaps more completely the prostration of his 
order. 

Such trifling persecutions, whether personal or political in their objects, 
are undoubtedly pitiable enough. But it is Ciesar’s glory that his arm fell 
lionvily upon none of his fellow-citizens. The nephew of Marius forgot the 
banishment of his unde, tlie ruins of Carthage, and tlie marshes of Minturnse ; 
the avenger of the Sullen revolution scorned to retaliate the proscriptions ; 
the advocate of Cetliegua and Lentulus refrained from demanding blood 
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lale to draw back, and liis zeal mxs qmc3ccucd by the velum of Fiilvinn 
Flaccus from Gaul. Byliis measures Gweehus had so won all suffrages, 
that he and bis friend Flaccus were absolute masters of the comiiia. Grac- 
chus told the people he had a favour to ask ; ho proposed as candidate for 
the consulship C. Fannius, an old comrade of his brother. Fannius u'es 
elected as a matter of course, to the rejection of L. Opimius, the senatorial 
candidate* 

The tribunicinn elections followed, Flaccus, though he had been con- 
sul, appeared as candidate for an office that had been raised by the Gmedu 

to sovereign power. But Gracdxus was nol 
by Ills side ; for it had boon mudo illegal 
that the same man should be re*oIccicrl 
tribune. However, there wore not 
dales enough for the ten places ; and the peo- 
ple, exercising Iho absolute right of choice 
which in this contingency was allowed, ro- 
clcctcd Gracchus by a unnnbnous vote.^ Kot 
more than seven montlis of his first years 
tribunato were over, and he u'as secure of 

f )Ower for the next seventeen months at 
cast. He now put forth nil the tremendous 
power of the office. The senate sat power- 
less, and Caius Graccliiis bcc«ime fora time 
the virtual sovereign of the empire, 

Immcdiatcl}* on rc-eicction, Gracchus 
came forward uitli a bill for extending the 
Itoman franchise, ccrtainl3*' to the citizens 
of all Latin colonics, probably’* to nil free 
Italian communities. Here wo recognise 
the liand of Flaccus, who had in his consul- 
ship raised this momentous question, and 
resumed the project on the first oppoi-tunily 
after his return. 

There can bo no doubt that some change 
in this direction was ncccssar}'* The admis- 
sion of the Latins and Italians to full citi- 
zenship would infuse a quanlit3’’of new blood 
into the decaying frame of the Boman 
A T/cttcxE or THE vzoms people ; and, by extending to all Italians 

the benefits of tbe agrarian law, there 
was reall3' a good hope of reviving that hard}* race of 3*cDmen who were 
regretted by all Homan statesmen. Scipio had induced the senate for a 
moment to take up this cause ; but after tlie revolt of Fregellrc, all thoughts 
of an extension of tlio franchise bad been dropped. The difficultj^ was how 
to favour tbe Italians inthout provoking the Homan tribesmen. It is 
manifest that the project was still unpopiilnr in the Fornm, for Gracchus 
laboured to show that tlie Homan people and the Italians bad one grievance 
in common -—namely, the t3"rann3’' of the senatorial oligarchj". *'The other 
da3'/' he told them, ^*the magistrates of Teanum had ucen stripped naked 
and scourged, because the consurs lady complained llmi the jmblic balhs 

C* Applan,i? the authority for lliJs matter, more prolwlily means that before the trlbnneshlp 
of Catos n law had been passed permitting tbe rc-cloclion of n tribune In ca«e oi a Inric of 
candidates.] 
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would undcrt4iko nothing ngainst tlic acls of the dictator, for every act of 
Ills was invested with the force of law. The consuls, praitors, and other 
ofheers thus continued to exercise their ordinary functions under the diotn> 
tor s superintendence ; the projtors were increased in number, while the 
consuls, though never exceeding two at tlie same time, were rapidl3’’ sup- 
p^nted, sometimes month by month, by fresh aspirants whom it was expe- 
dient to gratify. As the avowed champion of the people Cossar retained 
tlio appropriate distinction of the tribiinitian power, which also rendered his 
person inviolable ; ^ while both the senators and the knights offered to sur- 
'Tound him with a guard of honour of their own members to secure tliis in- 
violabilitj" by a stronger instrument than the law. To the reality of power 
he added Us outward signs. In the senate, the theatre, tlie circus, and the 
hull of justioe he might seat himself on his golden chair in a robe of regal 
magnificence, while his effigy was impressed upon the public coinage.^ Apart 
from the title of king there is no outward symbol of royalty more appro- 
priate than that of tlxe hereditary transmission of offices and distinctions. 
The iinperiura, or military supremacy, which had been granted to Csesar for 
his life, was rendered transmissible to his cliildron, mid wiUi it the august 
distinction of tlie sovereign pontificate, 

In fine, the dictatorship fbr life and the consulship for five 3'ears, with the 
right of drawing at pleasure upon tlie public treasury, secured to Ctesar 
the executive power of the state ; the imperium gave him the command of 
its forces ; the tribunate invested liiin with a veto upon its legislation. As 
prince, or first man of the senate, he guided the debates of tiiat assembly ; 
as controller of manners even its personal comxiosition depended upon his 
will. As chief pontiff he interpreted the religion of the state, and made 
omens and auguries declare themselves at his bidding. Thus the finances, 
the army, the religious system, the executive with a portion of the judicial 
power, and indirectly almost the whole fuuotloiis of the legislature were 
combined in the lianas of the autocrat of the Roman commonwealth. Never- 
theless he had assumed no title inconsistent with the principles of the repub- 
lic, and tbo precedents of eonstitutiounl history. 

n According to NIcolnas. it wrs tlio conspirators tvIio moved tlio senate to declare Caesar 
inviomblo. Tlioy prompted tnis decroo 'wiili tbo cunning aim oE hereby nmlung Cccaar seoitre 
(as ho would think) and so inducing him to dismiss bis bodyguard. Alter li!s return from Spain 
whenever be came forth in public, not only in the country but also m town, be had himself 
accompanied by n bodyguard. lie did not dismiss this bodyguard until sborlly before his 
^polntment as perpetual dictator, which took place between the 2Gth of January and the 16tli of 
l^bruary. In Uio year 44 n.c. 

“ That this statement of Nicolaus rests on a pure invention can hardly bo assumed,” says 
Wiegandt, who gives it full credit, and adds : 

This is all the more probably true of tlie above-mentioned decree, because it served the most 
vital Interests of the conspirators. For, so long as Gtesar was protected hy his bodyguard any 
attack upon him exposed their own lives to tbo hazard. Consideration of their own personal safety, 
again, influenced the conspirators at every step. Fven after Ceesar had dismissed his bodyguard, 
tno attempt was constantly being x>05tponed in view of the danger resulting from his numerous 
nttendaneo. In this way were rejected tlie various designs to murder him on the^Via Saom, on 
the occasion of the meeting of electoral oommlttees in the Campus Marllus, or during the gladia- 
torial games at the theatre. What recommended the senate house to the combined choice of 
tbo conspirators as a fit place in which to execute the blow was this, that here, seoretly armed 
themselves, they had nothing to fear from the unarmed friends of Ctcsar, and, moreover, might 
rely on iho protection ^ tbo gladiators of Dccimns Brutus. 

A second nrgumojit in favour of the statement of Nicolaus is that a still broader decree 
of tho senate appears to liavo been based on the same cunning motive. The conspiiatois had 
reckoned too little with Caesar'S sober practical nature when they hoped that as a man sacrosanct 
ho would renounce all armed attendance. As a matter of fact ho attached so little significance 
to the decree, that It never occurred to him to dismiss his escort.** 

rs •» But,** says Floras,/ “all these honours were but as decorations laid on a victim doomed 
todlo.**] 
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remainder of the year indeed passed by quietly. But^ at the beginning of 
the year 121 B.c. Opimius became consm, and it was evident that danger was 
at hand. 

Gracchus and his friends prudently refrained from all offensive steps ; 
but as he would give no grounds for proceeding against him, Opimius 
resolved to make them. News arrived from the new colony at Carthage to 
the effect that it. had been planted on the ground cursed by Scipio ; the 
wrath of the gods had been shown by the fact that wolves had tom down 
the boundary-posts. The senate met, and on the motion of Opimius ordered 
the tribunes to call a meeting of the tribes upon the Capitol, to rescind the 
law for colonising Carthage. The place was ominous, for there Ti. Gracchus 
had been slain. 

On the appointed morning the impetuous Flaccus appeared with a largo 
retinue armed with daggers. Gracchus followed with a considerable suite. 
Flaccus spoke vehemently to the tribes, while Gracchus stood aloof in the 
portico of the temple, in which Opimius was offering sacrifice. Here he was 
encountered by a retainer of the consul, who insolently pushed Gracchus 
aside, crying, “ jVIake way for honest men ! ” Gracchus cast an angry look 
upon the man, who presently fell stabbed to the heart by an unknown band. 
A cry of murder w’as raised, and the crowd fled in alarm to the Forum. 
Gracchus retired to his house, regfretting the rash imprudence of his follow- 
ers. Meantime the body of the slain man was paraded before the eyes of 
the terrified people. The senate armed the consuls with a decree, by which 
Gracchus was proclaimed a public enemy, and Opimius took station during 
the night in the temple of Castor, by the side of the Forum. He summoned 
the senate to a special sitting early next morning, and also sent to all on 
whom he could rely, desiring them to come armed to the Forum, and eacli 
man to bring two armed slaves. With this force he occupied the Capitol at 
daybreak, and prepared to execute the will of the senate. 

Gracchus was irresolute ; but Flaccus summoned to his house all who 
were ready to resist senatorial authority. Here he armed them with the 
Celtic weapons which he had brought home from his Gallic campaigns, and 
kept up their courage by deep potations of wine. Early in the morning he 
occupied a strong position on the Aventine, where he was joined by Grac- 
chus, who sighed over the necessity of using force. 

When the senate met, the popular leaders were summoned to attend in 
their places, and explain the proceedings of the previous day. They an- 
swered by proclaiming liberty to all slaves who should join them. Nothing 
could more show the desperate aspect which the struggle had assumed. 
Yet before blood flowed, Gracchus insisted on trying negotiation, and 
Q. Flaccus, a handsome youth of eighteen, son of the ex-ti'ibune, was sent. 
But already the senate had invested Opimius with dictatorial power. The 
only answer the consul returned was that the leaders must appear before 
the senate, and explain their conduct ; and when young Quintus came back 
with a fresh message, Opimius arrested him. He now set a price on the 
heads of Gracebus and Fulvius Flaccus, and ordered an immediate attack 
upon the Aventine. Under arms appeared the noblest men at Home, P. 
Lentulus, chief of the senate, old hletellus Macedonicus, and many others. 
For their leader they chose not the consul, but L. Jimius Brutus, the Span- 
ish conqueror. The attack was opened under cover of a shower of arrow's 
from a body of Cretan bowmen. Little or no resistance was offered. 
Flaccus fled with bis eldest son. Gracebus retired into the temple of Diana, 
where be was hardly prevented from putting an end to his own life by two 
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It was several centuries before this great work was accomplished, by which 
Komnn law became the law of civilised Europe. 

^The libei*al tendon oy of the dictator’s mind was shown by the manner in 
which he supplied the great gaps which the Civil War had made in the 
benches of the senate. Of late 3 "ears the number of that assembly had 
been increased from its original three hundred-^ Cicero on one occasion 
meutiouF 415 members taking part in the votes, and many of course were 
absent. But Cfcsar raised it to nine hundred, thus greatly exceeding the 
largest number that had ever been counted in its ranks. Many of the new 
senators were fortunate solders who had served him well- In raising such 
men to senatorial rank he followed the example of Sulla. Many also were 
enfranchised citizens of the towns of Cisalpine Gaul. The old citizens were 
indignant at this invasion of barbarians. “The Gauls,” said one wit, “had 
exchanged the trews [trousers] for the toga, and had followed the conquer- 
or's triumphal car into the senate.” “ It were a good deed,” said another, 
“ if no one would show the new senators the way to the house.” 

The curule oftioes, however, were still conferred on men of Italian birth. 
The first foreigner who reached the consulship was Balbus, a Spaniard of 
Gades, the friend of Cmsar ; this was four years after the dictator’s death. 

To revive a military population in Italy was not so much the object of 
Ctesar as that of former leaders of the people. His veterans received few 
assignments of land in Ital}^. The principal settlements by which he en- 
riched them were in the provinces. Corinth and Carthage were made mili- 
tary colonies, and regained somewhat of tlieir ancient splendour and renown. 

He endeavoured to restore the wasted population of Italy by more peace- 
ful methods. The marriage tie, which had become exceedingly lax in these 
profligate times, was encouraged by somewhat singular means. A married 
matron was allowed to use more ornaments and more costly carriages than 
tlio sumptuary laws of Rome permitted to women generally. A married 
man who had three children horn in lawful wedlock at Rome, or four born 
in Italj", or five born in the provinces, enjoj^ed freedom -from certain duties. 

Tho great abuse of slave labour was difficult to correct. It was at- 
tempted to apply remedies familiar to despotic governments. An ordinance 
wus issued that no citizens between twenty and forty years of age should be 
absent fi'om Italy for more than three y’ears. An ancient enactment was 
revived that on all estates at least one-third of the labourers should be free 
men. No doubt these measures were of little eifect.<{ 

Viewing the dominions over which he presided as a whole, endowed, or 
speedily to be endowed with a general equality of rights, and Rome herself 
no longer ns an isolated municipium and n mistress-city, but the centre and 
capital of tho Roman world, he proceeded to lay the groundwork of a com- 
prehensivo scheme of universal legislation. His first care was to develop 
the material unity of the vast regions before him, by an elaborate survey of 
tlicir local features. A commission of geographers and mathematicians was 
appointed, as we have just said, to construct the map of the Roman Empire, 
a work so novel and so full of detail, as to require the labour, as it aSter- 
wnids proved, of no less tlian thirty-two years. Another effort, not less 
gigantic, was required to impress a moral unity upon this vast machine. 
Cmsar prepared to collect and combine in a single code the fragments of 
Roman law, dispersed in thousands of precedents, the edicts of the preetors, 
the replies of the learned, the decisions of pontiffs, and the traditions of 


Sulla had raised the nnmher of senators to six hundred ; cf. page 444.] 
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precise reforms tiiat Cains Gracchus attempted. His general aim, in Ueesly’s 
words, was •' to overthrow the senatorial government, and give^ the cliicf sliare 
of the executive power to the mercantfle class, and the chief shara of the 
legislative power to Italians." But it is by no means a hostHe criticism tliat 
supposes certain ulterior motives, in which the personal ambitions of Gracchus 
had a place. Founding his hopes on the support of the people, it is still possible 
that Caius hoped ultimately to establish a monarchy, of which he was to he the 
head. As to the precise place that such an ambition had among his thoughts, 
it would be futile to inquire. As Beesly very wisely suggests, " in such va«:t 
schemes there must have been much that was merely tentative.” But it i.s 
perhaps not quite so certain as this critic has supposed, that the empire would 
liave been established a century earlier than it was, had Gracchus lived and 
retained his influence. 

George Long** sa^'s : “ We may acquit the Gracclii of the Roman vice of 
greediness, but not of ill-directed ambition. Their object was not to enrich 
themselves, but to destroy the power of the Optimates by rousing again‘-t 
them the people, and using their votes to make a revolution. But this 
liopular agitation increased an evil which already existed. The Gracchi 
used the popular vote for their purpose, as the nobles had long used it 
for their cn^. Under the name of the public interest men on both sidca' 
sought their own-”® 
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this error lias grown into importance, and in the year a.d. 1582, when the 
Julian calendar was corrected by Pope Gregor^' XIII, the civil year had 
got forward no less than ten days. The requisite correotion was not made, 
os is well known, in £n gland till the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
basis of Cajsar’s reform was that the coninienconiont of the new era should 
coincide with Iho first new moon after the shortest day. In order to make 
the 3'e tr 4C thus begin, ninety days required to be added to the current 
year. In the first place an intercalary month of twenty-three daj's was 
inserted between Iho twenty-third and twenty-fourth of February, and at 
the end of November two new months were added comprehending sixty 
daj*s, together with a Bupi>lemontnl addition of seven more. The period 
which was marked by this series of alterations received vulgarly tlie appel- 
lation of tlio year of confusion ” ; but “ tiie last year of confusion,” it has 
liccii justly remarked, would bo its more appropriate title. 

Besides these nolilo efforts of social organisation, Omsar, like almost 
every other great man of his nation, had an intense passion for material 
construction, IIo had already distinguished himself by the Forum, which he 
called by liis omi name in the heart of the city ; a work which was loudly 
demanded on account of the inconvenient narrowness of the spot on which 
the x^uhlic business of the republic had been transacted from the period of 
its infancy. But among the honours now showered upon him was one 
wliich liad been granted only once or twice before to conquerors who had 
furthest enlarged iho limits of Iho empire, and which, it has been remarked, 
was alone wanting to oomxjlote the “good fortune” of Sulla. Tliis was the 
permission to extend the pomarixm^ the space left open about the walls of 
the citj', partly within and partly without them, originally perhaps for the 
convenience of defence; but which was consecrated by solemn ceremonies, 
and traversed by religions processions. Ctesar proposed, it is said, to re- 
move this lino, and uuth it probably the walls themselves, so ns to embrace 
Lho Campus klarbius, whioli ho would liavo enlarged by turning the Tiber 
westward u*ith a bold sweep from the l^lilvinu to ilio Vatican bridge. This 
grand x)rojoct was never destined to bo accomplished, and though in later 
times tiic emperor Augustus and others were allowed to extend the pomac- 
rium, tho walls of Homo were not removed beyond the lines traced by Ser- 
vins till the time of Aurclian, three centuries after Crosar. Nor was the 
dictator more fortunate in completing tho many other works of puhlio inter- 
est and utility wliicli he was already meditating. Ho planned, it is said, the 
cmjdying of "the lake Fucinus, the draining of tlie Pomptine marshes, the 
const ruction of a canal from Home to Tnrracina, of a new road across 
tho Apennines, and of a magnificent harbour at Ostia, the erection of a 
superb temple to JIars, and tho cutting of tho Isthmus of Corinth. Of all 
these designs lho temple and tho harbour were alone accomplished by his 
successor ; it is probable that Gmsar himself had commenced them. [Under 
his {latronagc tho first public library was opened at Home, and for the trans- 
action of public business he erected tho magnificent building called the 
Basilica Julia.] 


CiCSAit’a IN itoi^iis 

Such were tho subjects of meditation which engrossed Ojesaris mind dur- 
ing the days and niglits lie devoted to public affairs. But he had also his 
i lours of recreation, and lio shone in private life among the most cultivated 
nicii of his time, the most refined in habits, the most fascinating in manners. 



of honours in one family was without example. The worst fault of tie 
Metelli was pride ; but if they were not beloved, they were at least respected 
by the people. 

A person who plays a large part in the events of the next years was M. 
ASinilius Scaurus, a man of more dubious character. Horace names him with 
some of the greatest men of olden time ; Sallust represents him as disgrac- 
ing high qualities by an inordinate love for money. The facts we shall have 
to record will show that in his earlier days he was infected b 3 '‘ the corrup- 
tion of his compeers, while in Inter life his prudence was so great as to stand 
for principle. He was born in 163 B.C., so that at the fall of C. Gracchus he 
had reached that ripe age which was required for the consulsliip. Though 
he belonged to a great patrician gens, his family was so obscure that lie was 
accounted a new man. His father had been a charcoal merchant, and left 
hiH son so poor that the future ruler of the empire had at one time contem- 
plated following the trade of a money changer. But he was encouraged to 
try the chances of political life, and in 115 b.o. he reached the consulate. 
By his ability and ^cretion he so won the confidence of the senate that at 
the fii’st vacancy he "was named princeps. Ho was a man less seen than felt. 
His oratory wanted fire ; hut his talents for business, and his dexterity in 
the management of parties, made him the most important person in the neld 
of politics from the fall of Gracchus to tlie rise of Sulla. 

The more prudent or more severe among the senators believed that 
reform in the state might be averted by a reformation of manners. But in 
vain. The business m Jugurtha brought into full light the venality and 
corruption of the dominant statesmen. 

We have said little of the 'wars of Rome since the fall of Humantia and 
the termination of the Servile War. They -were not considerable. The 
kingdom of Fergamus had formed the tenui province. The eldest son of 
old Metellns earned the title of Balearicus for subduing the Balearic Isles 
([121 B.c.^; his eldest nephew that of Dalmaticus for putting down an 
outbreak of the Dalmatians (^117 n.G.^. 

More attention was excited by wars in the South of Gaul, and more 
permanent effects foUow’ed. The success of Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of 
the Gracchi, in defending Marseilles, has been alreadj^ noticed. O. Sextius, 
who succeeded Flaccus m 123 n.o., secured his conquests by founding the 
colony of Aqum S^tise, which under the name of Aiy still attracts visitors 
for the sake of its hot springs. These conquests brought the Romans in 
contact with the AUobrogians, between the Rhone and the Is^re ; and this 
people threw themselves on tho protection of Bituitus, chief of the 
Arvei’nians (Auvergne). Q. Fabius, while Opimius was crashing C. 
Gracchus, crossed tlie Isere. A desperate battle ensued, in which the 
proconsul, wuth 30,000 men, is said to Iiave so completely routed 200,000 
Gauls that in the battle and pumuit no less than 130,000 fell. Fabius was 
suffering fram a quartan ague, but in the heat of conflict shook off his 
disease. He assumed the title of Allobrogicus with better riglit than man 3 ' 
who were decorated with these national surnames. The war was now 
carried into the Arvernian country, and the great triumphs of Cmsar might 
have been anticipated by some senatorial commander, when it was brought 
to n sudden end. An enemy, formidable alike to Romans and Gauls, well 
kuo’vm a few years later under the dreaded names of Cimbrians and Teutones, 
had appeared on the northeastern frontier of Gaul, and threatened to over- 
run all southern Burope. But circumstances deferred for a time the conflict 
between Italy and those barbarous hordes, and for the present the dominion 
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and cleridcd among his associates, llo appealed to llio omens before pass- 
ing the Iiubicoii. He carried about with him in Africa a certain Cornelius, 
a man of no personal distinction, but whose name might be deemed auspi- 
cious nu the batUeficlds of Scipio and Sulla. 

The queen of Egypt had followed her august admirer to Italy, and 
scrupling perhaps to c^diibit her publicly in the city, lio had installed licr in 
liis ho>i*-j and gardens on the other side of the river.^ There she had her 
levees fur the reception of the noblest llomnns, and lier blandishments were 
not perhaiJS ineffectual in soothing the asperity of tlieir resentments. Cicero 
himself condescended to solicit an interview with her. She rewarded him 
uitli the promise of some Greek volumes from Alexandria, rendered perhaps 
doubly precious by the recent conflagration. But the populace were shocked 
at the report that Cresar meditated 
raising this barbarian mistress to the 
dignity of a Roman wife. He was 
married indeed already to the noble 
daughter of Calpurnius Piso; but 
divorce v'as easj', and might be re- 
sorted to without 2>ublie scandal; 

Cicero Iiimscif had lately dismissed 
Terentia for alleged incompatibility 
of temper, and allied liimscIf in her 
place with a youtliful heiress. Be- 
sides, one of his creatures was pre- 
})ared, it was said, with a measuro 
to I’cmovo all restrictions upon the 
dictator's passions, and allow him to 
marry as many wives ns ho pleased, 
of whatever race or station. 

Though arrived, as wo have seen, 
at the summit of real power, it was 
manifest that Coesar still chafed un- 
der the restraints imposed upon him 
by opinion and prejudice. His firm 
and wcll-poiscd mind seems at last to 
have lost its equilibrium, and given 
way to fretful impatience, and a capricious longing for some unattaina- 
ble object. The Roman nobles, accustomed to Bio most perfect equality 
in their intercourse \i'ith one another, were mortified at the haughtiness 
assiuned by the chief of the republic, surrounded by a crowd of dattcrers 
through whom the independent patrician could with difficulty force his wa}*. 

p On tills inucli discussed question of Cscsar and Cleopatra it la interesting to quote Tronde'ai 
opinion from his Ca;>ar ; ** Cleopatra is said to have joined Cicsnr at Rome niter his return from 
Spain, and to liavo redded openly with him os Ills mistress. Supposing that she did come to 
Rome, it is &tIU certain that Calpurnia was in Cicsar'a house when ho was killed. Cleopatra 
must have been Cnlpumia's mest as well ns her husband’s ; and her presence, however com- 
mented upon in society, coula not possibly have borne tlio avowed complexion which tradition 
assigned to it. On the other hand, it is quite intelligible that the young queen of Egj'p^i 
owed her position to Cmsar, might have come, as other princes came, on a visit of courtesj’, and 
that Ca^ 5 ar, after their (ihquaintnnce at Alexandria, diould have invited her to stay wltli him. 
But was Cleopatra at Rome at nil ? Tho only real evidence for her presence there is to bo found 
in a few words of Cicero : ‘ Rcgmae fuga mini non molesta.* (*I am not sorry to hear of tho 
flight of the queen.’) rnicr© is nothing to show that the • queen ’ was tho Egyptian qucCT. 
Granting that the word Egyptian is to bo understood, Cicero may have referred to ArsinM, who 
was called queen ns well as her sister, and had been sent to Romo to ho shown at Cxsar a 
triumph.”J 
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was placed at the hea o 

slip the opportunity of turning the occasion to their own 

In exchange for Jugurtha’s mone 3 % it was arranged that the western half 
of Nutnidia, which was fertile and well populated, should be his portion ; 
whilst to Adherbnl ivas assigned the eastern part, chiefly consisting of sandj' 
deserts. Jugurtha Avas not content with the halL Emboldened by his pre- 
vious successes, ho made inroads into Adherbal’s territory, seeking plunder 
and lioping that Adherbal by Avay of revenge would make an attack on him 
on his own ground, and so give him a pretext for taking his lands from him. 

As, however, Adlierbal contented himself with making complaints to 
Home, he began the war without pretext. He invaded Adherbal’s territory- 
at the head of a large force, and taking Wm by surprise in a night attacic 
near Cirta (now Constantine) defeated him utterly. Adherbal with a few 
horsemen sought refuge in the capital. Whilst this was besieged by J ugur- 
tlm, and defended by the numerous Italians resident in the town, there 
appeared envoys from Rome who had been appointed to receive Adherbal’s 
first complaints. These depaanded that Jngnrtha should discontinue the 
war, and accept their mediation. The envo 3 ’’S were young men who made 
little impression on the king ; he refused their demand and the siege was 
continued Avith redoubled vigour, without the Roman senate appearing to 
take any further interest in the matter. 

It Avas only after five months of siege — Avhen Adherbal had sent a fresh 
appeal to Rome imploring help in the most urgent manner, pointing out that 
Jugartha*s aggression affected not only him but the Homan people also — 
that a decision Avas arrived at. They did not decide, however, as the honour 
of the state required, and the minority urged a declaration of war ; hut thej* 
sent a fresh embassy consisting of men of the highest consideration. At 
the head they sent INI. ASmilius Scaurus, at that time the most honoured 
and influential man in Rome, but no better than tlic others, only posse.sscd 
of more charm and experienced in the art of disguising his inward vicious- 
ness under the cloak of woi'th and dignity. 

Jugurtha appeared in Utica at the summons of Scaurus ; there were long 
consultations, and finally the embassy took its departure Avithout gaining 
anything and without declaring AATir. The honourable Scaurus and his 
worthy companions had also permitted thcmsclA'’es to ho bribed. The siege 
of Cirta Avas continued till Adherbal, urged by the Italian merchants who 
were settled in the toAvn, and AA'ho believed their lives to he safe, surrendered 
on condition that his life and the lives of the garrison should be spared. 

Scarcely was the surrender accomplished, when Jugurtha had Adherbal 
tortured to death, and the inhabitants, Afidcans and Italians, slaughtered. 
This monstrous crime of the barbarian king, which Avould not have been 
possible but for the laxity and infamous venality of the Roman government, 
raised a storm of indignation throughout Italy. In Rome the people 
clamoured for war, and were loud in their denunciation of the senate, which 
had so shamefully’’ sacrificed the honour of the state and the lives of so many* 
Italian citizens. Still the senate hesitated to y^ield to the anger of the popu- 
lace and declare Avar against Jugurtha. It Avas only when O. Memmius — a 
man of action and eloquence, who was elected for the next year to the 
trihuneship of the people — threatened publicly that as tribune ho would 
call the guilty to account, that the senate became frightened, yielded, and 
declared war (112). 

The consul L. Calpurnius Bestia undertook the direction of the war, and 
preparations were made with great ardour ; Scaurus himself going AA’ith the 
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Egyptian costume of tlie court, and lent his power to the queen to execute 
all her caprices. ^ 

Meanwhile, Octavian was not without his difficulties. He was so iU at 
Brundusium that his death was reported at Rome. The veterans, ea^er for 
their promised rewards, were on the eve of mutiny. In a short tinie Oc- 
tavian was sufficiently recovered to show himself. But he could find no other 
means of satisfying the greedy soldiery than by a confiscation of lands more 
sweeping than that whi^ followed the proscription of Sulla. The towns of 
Cisalpine Gaul were accused of favouring Dec. Brutus, and saw nearly all 
their lands handed over to new possessors- The young poet Virgil lost 
his little patrimony, but was reinstated at the instance of Pollio and Mte- 
cenas, and showed his gratitude in his first Eclogue. Other parts of Italy 
also suffered — Apulia, for example, as we learn from Horace’s friend Ofella^, 
who became the tenant of the estate which liad formerly been his own. 

But these violent measures deferred rather than obviated the difficulty. 
The expulsion of so many persons threw thousands loose upon society, ripe 
for any crime. Many of the veterans were ready to join any new leader 
who promised them booty. Such a leader was at hand. 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, was a woman of fierce passions and ambitious 
spirit. She had not been invited to follow her husband to the East. She 
saw that in his absence imperial power would fall into the hands of Octa- 
vian. Lucius, brother of Mark Antony, was consul for the year, and at hex* 
instigation he raised his standard at Prseneste. But L. Antonius knew not 
how to use his strength ; and young Agrippa, to whom Octavian intrusted 
the command, obliged Antonius and Fulvia to retii'e northwards and shut 
themselves up in Perusia. Their store of provisions was so small that it 
sufficed only for the soldiery. Early in the next year Perusia surrendered, 
on condition that the lives of the leaders should be spared. The town was 
sacked ; the conduct of L. Antonius alienated all Italy from his brother. 


ANTONY iEEETS WITH EEVEBSES 

While his wife, his bi’other, and his friends were quitting Italy in con- 
fusion, the arms of Antony suffered a still heavier blow in the eastern 
provinces which were under his special government. ^ After the battle of 
Philippi, Q. Labienus, son of Csesar’s old lieutenant Titus, sought refuge at 
the court of Orodes, king of Parthia. Encouraged by the proffered aid of a 
Roman officer, Paoorus the king’s son led a formidable army into Syria. 
Antony’s lieutenant was entirely routed ; and while Pacorus with one army 
poured into Palestine and Phoenicia, Q. Labienus with another broke mto 
Cilicia. Here he found no opposition ; and, overrmming all ^sia Minor 
even to the Ionian Sea, he assumed the name of Parthicns, as if he liacl been 
a Roman conqueror of the people whom he served. , . t . i tt 

These complicated disasters roused Antony from ffis lethargy. ® 
sailed to Tyre, intending to take the field against the Parthians ; but the 
season was too far advanced, and he therefore crossed the ^gean o » 

where he found Fulvia and his brother, accompanied by Pollio, ^ 

others, aH discontented with Octavian’s government. Octavian a^enr 

in Gaul, and their representation of the state of Italy encourage , 
make another attempt. Late in the year (41 b o.) Antony formed a league 
with Sext. Pompeius ; and while that chief blockaded Thurii new 

Antony assailed Brundusium. Agrippa was preparing to me 
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nwartj b3' whose support and agency' ho had acted, j'ct desired luriner iumii- 
nion 3 * from himself ; that, if ho disclosed tho truth, there was great hope for 
him in the honour and clcmcnc 3 * of the Ito2nnns; hut if he concealed it, lie 
would certainl3’ not save his accomplices, hut ruin himself and his hopes 
f^orever.” 

But Avhon Mcmmiiis had concluded his speeuh, and Jugurtha was cxpccteil 
to give his answer, Cains Baibitis, the tribune of tlio jifopU*, wliom I Iiave just 
noticed ns liaving been bribed, enjoined tho prince to bold liis peace; and 
though the multitude who formed the usseinbl3' were dcsperalel3’ enraged, 
and endeavoured to tcrrif3' the tribune by outcries, b3' aj»gr3' loohs, b3’ violent 

gestures, and b3' evcr3’ otlicr act to which anger 
I>rompts, bis nudacit3' was at last triiimpbniit. I'lie 
people, moclicd and set at naught, witlidrcw from 
the place of asscmbl3' ; and the confidence of Jugur- 
tba, Jlestin, and the others whom this investigation 
bad alnniicd, was greall3' augmented, 

'I'lierc was at tiiis x>eriod in Home a certain Nu- 
midian named Massiva, a son of Gnliissa and grand- 
son of Mnsinissa, w'bo, from having been, in the 
dissensions among princes, opposed to •lugurtlm, 
lind been obliged, after the surrender of Cirta and 
the murder of Adlicrb.d, to make his esca^m otit of 
Africa. Spttiins Alhiim< 4 , who was consul with 
Quintus ^fiiiucius Itiifiis the 3*ear after Uestia, pre- 
vailed upon this man, as he was of tho fatnil3' of 
Masiiii*.*..'!, and as odium and terror hung over Jn- 
gurtha for his crimes, to petition the senate for the 
kingdom of Niiniidia. Alhtnns, heing eager for the 
coniluet of a war, was desirous that affairs should 
he disturbed, rather titan sink into tratiqnillit3’ ; 
cs])eeinll3‘ as, in the division of the provinces, Nn- 
inidia bad fallen to binisclf, and Macedonia to 
Minneins. 

WJicn I\Ias«:iva proceeded to carr3* tlioso sugges- 
tions into execution, .Tngurthn, finding that be bad 
no Miniciciit support in bis friends, as a sense of 
gxiilt deterred some and evil report or timidit3* 
Olliers from coining forward in bis behalf, directetl 
llomilc.ar, his most attaelicd and faithful adherent. 



(Aa(ria;-r) to procure b3* the aid of nioitev, bt* which be liad 

alreaiU- effected so much, assiLssins to kill Mnssiva; 
and to do it secrctl3* if lie could, but if secrcc\' blionld be inipossiblc, to cut 
him off in an3' wa3' whatsoever. Tins commission Iloniitc.ir soon found means 
to execute ; and, b3' the agunty of men versed in such service, ascertained the 
direction of his jonrne3's, his hours of leaving home, and tlic limes at which 
he resorted to jiarticular pbicc'., and, wlicn all was re:id\’, placed his assas'.ins 
in ambush. One of their nnmher sprang ui»on MasNi\a,\iioiigh with too little 
caution, and killed him ; but being himself caught, be made at the instigation 
of mnn3’, esjiccially of Albinns the consul, a full confession, Bomilcar 
was nccordiiigh- coinniitted for trial, thongb rather on the principles of reason 
and justice than in accordance with the law of nations, ns ho was in the reti- 
nue of one who had come to Home on a jdedge of the public faith for his safet3'. 
Hut Jugurtha, though clcarl3' guilt3' of the crime, did not ccn.se to struggle 
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the words “Would lliou wcrL alive ” ; billels llirusi into liis ImiuI SnscriWd, 
“BrutuM, thou Blccposty thou art no longer Brutus” shook tlic soul of tho 
philosox»her to its centre. Under the iniliicncc of Cassius, who had uiarricil 
his sisler, he was led to embrace the schemes of the conspiratoi’s, and assumed 
the place of chief adviser, which they pretended at Iciist to offer him. 

His renowned name became at once a charm of magic patency. It 
rai.scd iho sick Ugjirins from ]»s bod. A t^'^rdoned partisan of I’ohipcy, 
the clemency’ of Cajsar rankled in Jiis bosom. “I low sad for Ligarius” 
said Bnitus to liim, “to be disabled at s\icli n moment.” TIjc sick man 
raised himself on his elbow, and replied, “If tliou liast an}* project wortliy 
of the name of Brutus, behold, I am well again,” Ligariub was admitted to 
the seel’d, and took an active part in the deed which followed. We lenin 
with pleasure that the conspimlOTS did not venture even to sound Cicero, 
The fatal intrigue was now ripening to its execution. As long ns Cjcsar 
iKUiiaincd at Romo his fearless demeanour exposed him to tlio «laggcrs of 
:iss.isshiR. for he Iiad. dismissed tho guard which had at iirst surroundcft 
him, and appeared daily iu public with no other attendance than that of 
his unarmed companions. 

llis legions had been despatched to niyrioum. To the remonstrances 
of his friends, from whom perhaps tho rumours of his peril were not altogether 
concealed, he had replied that it was better at once to die than to live alw.nys 
in fear of dying. But from the moment he should assume tho coiniuand of 
his armies, his safety would bo assured by the fidelity of Ins troops. Once 
intoxioatod with the sx>londour of royalty in the provinces, ho would never 
consent to return a citizen to Rome. lie had promised, it was said, to rchlnro 
tho towers of Ilium, the cradle of the people of iEnens and Romulus. 
Possibly ho might transfer thither tho tlirono Avhicli tlie pride of the Romans 
forbade liim to establish in the Capitol. Or if the charms of Clcoi>atr.i 
should still retain their power, lie might lake up his abode in Alexandria, 
and remove the scat of empire to the shrine of the jMneedonian conqueror, 

Siieli considerations as these forbade delay. The iircparations for Cmsnr’s 
dcpartui*e were almost complete. The senate was convened for the ides of 
March. Ibo 15th day of tho month, and the royal name and pcm-cr, it was 
said, were then to be confeiTcd upon him in the pi'ovinces. On this day, as 
soon as he should enter the curia, it was determined to strilco the blow. The 
prediction w.ns already oiUTcnt that tho ides of March should be fatal to him. 
Still Ca?sar refused to take any precautions. He had lived, ho said, enough 
either for nature or glory ; liis ambition was satlsiiod, or peihnpa disappointed, 
and he was proudly indifferont to longer existence.c 


THE ASSASSINATION 

On tlic evening of the 14th of March, Casar was supping with M. Lepidiis, 
his maslor of tlio liorse, who was now at tho head of a body of troops without 
the walls, and was preparing shortly to march with them into Transiili)ino 
Gmil, which had been assigned to him by Cicsar as his iiroviiicc. It Inippciicd 
that Ciesar Avas engaged in writing, when tho rest of the party began to dis- 
cuss the question, “What kind of ae.ith is most to be desired ?’ Tlie .subject 
on which they were talking caught his attention, and ho cried out, before 
anj' one else bad expressed an opuiion, that the best death was a sudden one. 

A coincidence so remarkable was likel 3 " to be remembered afterwards bj* 
all who had been present ; but it is said, also, that he had been often warned 
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Accompanied by capable lieutenants such as G. Marius and F. Rutilius 
Rufus, be arrived in Africa in the year 109 ; but he found the army in such 
a state of demoralisation and confusion that he needed more time to restore 
it to discipline, and by dint of severe measures render it fit for service. 
When he entered Numidia, Jugurtha quickly recognised that the condition 
of affairs was changed, and he repeatedly proffered Metellus his submission, 
merely demanding a guarantee for his life. But Metellus intended the war 
to end in one way only — with the eicecution of Jugurtha, and he did not 
scruple during the negotiations to endeavour to induce the servants of the 
king to deliver their master dead or living into his hands. When Jugurtlia 
realised the intentions of the Romans, he broke off negotiations and prepared 
hiiTiHRlf for a desperate resistance. 

During his march to the interior of Numidia, Metellus crossed a range of 
barren mountains, on the other side of which flowed the river Muthul, in a 
wide plain, a few miles distant from the mountains ; from the mountains to 
the river a low chain of partly wooded hills traversed the plain obliquely. 
On these hills Jugurtha had stationed his troops, in two divisions, in order to 
surprise the Romans. One under Bomilcar waited near the river, but the 
larger division, under Jugurtha himself, was ambushed nearer the mountains. 

The choice of the ijlace and the way in which he drew up his forces 
proved the king’s mflitary talent. Metellus could not remain stationaiy on 
the mountains ; he must try to reach the river across the waterless plain. 
He therefore sent a portion of his force under the legate Rufus in a straight 
line to the river, there to pitch their camp ; he himself marched with the 
remainder of his army across the plain toward the line of hills on the right, 
intending to drive the foe from their position. But he had scarcely de- 
scended to the plain, when he was attacked on all sides by Jugurtha’s men 
and prevented from advancing. At the same time Bomilcar threw himself 
upon the force under Rufus. In both places the Romans were sorely harassed, 
and the event long remained doubtful ; at last the ability and endurance of 
the Roman foot soldiers conquered. When Metellus and Marius with part 
of their force reached the foot of the chain of hills and set themselves to 
storm the heights held by the enemy, the latter fled, making scarcely any 
resistance. Meanwhile Rufus likewise came off conqueror ; and so, late tliat 
evening, the two divisions of the Roman army met in tlie glory of victory. 

After this encounter at Muthul, JugurtJia dismissed the greater part of 
his troops, and confined himself to guerilla warfare. Skirmishing round 
Numidia, wherever the Romans were devastating the country and destro 3 ring 
towns, he harassed and annoyed them in every possible way. As winter 
approached, and Metellus, in order to facilitate the collection of supplies, 
witlidrew his troops into the Roman provinces, Jugurtha again made over- 
tures of peace. Metellus declared himself inclined to come to terms. First 
of all he demanded the surrender of the elephants, some of the horses and 
weapons and three hundred hostages ; also that of the Roman deserters, three 
tliousaud in number, who were to be executed. Next he demanded two 
hundred thousand pounds of silver, and his demand was agreed to by the 
king ; but when finally Metellus demanded that the king himself should 
become his prisoner, Jugurtha broke off the negotiations. 

_At the same time Bomilcar, Jugurtba’s most trusted friend, who took an 
active part in the negotiations, was secretly suborned by Metellus to deliver 
the king into his hands dead or alive. Bomilcar might have feared that, in 
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But 'vvhen the conspirators rushed upon him, and were so eager to have a 
sliare in his death, that they wounded one another in the oonfusion, he drew 
his robe closely around him, and haying covered his face, fell without a 
struggle or a groan. He received three and twenty wounds, and it was 
observed that the blood, as it streamed from them, bathed the pedestal of 
Poiiipey’s statue.^ No sooner was llie murder finished, than Si. Brutus, 
raising his gory dagger in his hand, turned round towards the assembled 
senators, and called on Cicero by name, congratulating him on the recovery 
of their country's liberty. But to preserve order at such a moment was 
hopeless; the senators fled in dismay. Antony made haste to escape to 
his house. A universal consternation was spread through the city, till 
the conspirators, going in a body to the Forum, addressed the people, and 
by assunug them that no violence was intended to any one, but that their 
only object had been to assert the liberty of Kome, tliey succeeded in restor* 
ing comparative tranquillity. StiU, however, distrusting the state of the 
popular feeling, they withdrew into the Capitol, which Becimus Brutus had 
secured with a band of gladiators whom he retained in his service ; and 
there, having been joined by several of the nobility, they passed the first 
night after the murder. Meanwhile, the body of Cmsar was left for some 
hours, amidst the general confusion, on the spot where_ it fell ; till at last 
three of his slaves placed it on a litter, and carried it home, one of the 
arras hanging down on tlie outside of the litter, and presenting a ghastly 
spectacle. It was asserted by the surgeon, who examined tlie wounds, that 
out of 80 many, one alone was mortal; that, namely, which he had received 
in the breast when he iust attempted to break through the circle of his 
assassins.^ 

Such was the untimely ending of Ciesar’s dramatic and history-making 
career. Appian has left us a minute account of his lost deeds and of the 
plot against him. Let us look to him for certain familiar details, beginning 
with Oiesar^s last military project. 


APPtAij’S ACCOUNT OF O-aSSAIt’S lAST DAYS 

“At length, whether he lost all hopes, or else for the better preservation of 
his health, never more afilicted with the falling sickness and sudden, convul- 
sions than when he lay idle, he resolved upon a far distant expedition against 
the Getco and the Farthians. A rumour was spread that there was an oracle 
of tlie Sibyls wliich declared that the Farthians could not be subdued by the 
Bomans, unless they were commanded by a king. Tliis made some talk 
publicly that in regard of other nations taxed under the Boman Empire, 
there needed no scruple be made at the giving Gsasar that title. He having 
still refused it, hastened all ho could to get out of the city whore many 
envied him. But four days before the day appointed for his departure he 
was slain by his enemies in the palace, either out of malice to see him 
raised to such supreme felicity and height of command, or else (as them- 
selves said) out of a desire to restore the commonwealth to its first estate ; 
for tliey feared that, after having overcome tliese other nations, nothing 
could hinder him from making himself king ; yet as it appears to me it 
was only for the name’s sake they attempted all things ; for in the thing itself 
there is no difference between dictator and king. , 

Thus,** says Florus/ ** he who had deluged the world with the blood of his cotmtrymen, 
deluged the senate house at last with liis own.**] 
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they succeeded in defeating him when he stood for the curule chair, and 
again when he sought the plebeian cedileship. The prastorship he succeeded 
in obtaining in the year 115, but with the greatest difficulty. 

Marius remained legate to Q. Metellus in the Jugurthine "War because of 
the opportunities offered for showing military activity. He helped Metellus 
to re-establish military discipline and to win victory for the Roman standard. 
His courage and knowledge of warfare, his cunning and intrepidity, and 
strict military discipline, were everywhere celebrated; he gained the affec- 
tions of the common soldiers by sharing with them all tbeir hardships and 
privations. After the battle of Muthul, where he especially distinguished 
himself, his praise was in every mouth ; and the soldiers wrote home that 
there would be no end to the war unless Marius was made consul and com- 
mander-in-chief. This was vexatious to Metellus, and there seems to have 
been considerable friction between these two proud men. When Marius 
asked for furlough from the commander-in-chief that he might go to Romo 
and make application for the consulship, Metellus with the pride of rank 
annoyed him with the question, “ Will you not be content if you become 
consul with my son? ” Metellus’ son was then twenty-two years old. 

Metellus only granted Marius leave of absence twelve days before the elec- 
tion to the consulship took place ; hut Marius travelled the whole way from ' 
the camp to Utica in two days and one night, and from Utica he arrived in 
Rome within four days. On his application for the consulship he did not 
scruple to disparage Metellus’ conduct of the war, and hinted that he was 
purposely protracting the struggle so as to remain longer in command ; and 
he promised that with even half tlie troops he would in a short time deliver 
Jugurtha, dead or alive, into the hands of the Romans. The people treated 
the election as a party question, and Marins as one of themselves was chosen 
consul by unanimous acclamation, and the conduct of the African War trans- 
ferred into his hands. This was, after a long interval, another case in wliich 
a hoTno novtis attained to the consulate — naturally to the great annoyance of 
the nobility, who however could do nothing against the will of the people, 
excited as they were at the idea that after long oppression they had found 
in Marius a chief and a leader of their own. 

Marius made use of the time before his departure for the seat of war to 
irritate the people in every way against the rule of the nobility. “The 
haughty nobles,” said he, passed tbeir youth in luxury and revelling ; then, 
when elected to the post of general, they would hasten to glean from Greek 
books some information on the subject of the art of war. Let the people 
leave them to their revels, and choose their generals from men who are 
inured to heat and cold, and every hardship, who, instead of pictures of 
ancestoi^, have honourable wounds and marks of conflict to display.” 

When levying the troops he was to lead to Africa, he chose his men con- 
trary to the prevailing system — from the lowest orders of the people, the 
so-called proletariat. Through tliis innovation he gained at any rate a 
number of devoted adherents ; but he degraded the tone of the army by 
putting swords into the hands of people without homes or property, who 
would seek profit in warfare and be more eager to ser\'e their general than 
their country. 

When Marius came to Afri<Ja, he received his army from the hands of 
the legate Rufus ; Metellus, infuriated, had already left, in order to avoid 
the rival who was to supplant him. He continued the war and was favoured 
by fortune, though he did not end it immediately, as he bad pledged himself 
to do. 
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ITor the place they thought tlio palace most convenient ; for they concluded 
that all the eenatorsi though they were not made privy to it, yet, seeing the 
action, would jo^uILy join with them i which, as it is said, happened at the 
death of Romulus, after having changed the regal power into tyranny- 
WTierefore this attempt would have the same success with that ; especially 
being not privily executed, but in the palace, and for the good of the com- 
mouv.'o iltli. That th^ needed not to fear anything from Grosar’s army, 
being all composed of Roman people j in conclusion, that the authors of tbia 
gi'cat nclion doing it publicly, co^d expect nothing but reward- 

‘•Having all decreed the palace for the place of execution, there were 
divers opinions concerning the manner of doing it ; some being of opinion 
that they should likewise make away Antony, Ciesar’s colleague, the most 
powerful of his friends, and well b^oved of the soldiery. Bui Brutus op- 
posed that, saying, tliat it was only by killing Gsesar, who was ns a long, 
tiiat 11105” ought to seek for the glory of destroying tyrants ; and that if they 
killed his friends too, men would impute the action to private enmity, and 
the faction of Pompey. This advice prevailing, they only expected Uie 
assembling of the senate. Now the day before Ccssav being invited to sup 
with Lepidus, carried along mth him Decimus Brutus Albinus ; and dur- 
ing supper the question being proposed what death was best for man ; some 
desiring one kind, and some another ; he alone preferred the suddenest and 
most unexpected. Thus divining for himself they fdl to discourse of the 
morrow’s affairs. In the morning findiim himself somewhat out of order 
with the night’s debauch, and his wife Galpumia having been frightened 
with dismal dreams, she advised lum not to go abroad and in many sacri- 
fices he made there were none but afirightfnl tokens ; he therefore gave 
order to Antony to dismiss the senate. But Decimus Bratus persuauing 
him that it was more convenient, lie went liimself, to avoid the opinion that 
might be conceived, that he did it out of pride or scorn, he went to dismiss 
them himself, coming to the palace in his litter. 

“ There were at that time plays in Pompey’s theatre, and almost aU the 
senators were at the windows of the neighbouring houses, as is the custom 
in the time of spectacles. The same morning the prietors, Brutus and 
Gassius, gave audience to tliose who made suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
in a galler5” before the theatre. But when they had heard what happened to 
Cajsor in the sacridocs, and that therefore they deferred the senate, they were 
much troubled. One of those that stood there having taken Casca by the 
hand, told him : ‘ You kept it dose from me that am your friend, but Brutus 
lias told me all.’ Wiiereupon Gasca prideed in oonsolonce, began to tremble ; 
but llio other continuing with a smile : ‘ Where then will you raise tlie 
money to come to the sndility ? ’ Casen gave him an account. Brutus and 
Cassius themselves being talking together, one of the senators, called Popilius 
La;uas, drawing tliom ndde said : * I pray God what you liayo in your hearts 
ma3* succeed happilj”, but it is fit you make haste.’ At which they were so 
surprised that ^oy gave him no answer. 

“ At the same time that Csesar went to the palace in his litter, one of his 
donieslicB, who had understood something of the conspiracy came to find 
Galpumia ; but v;ithout saying anything else to her but that he must speak 
witli Ctesar about affairs of importance, he stayed expecting his return from 
the senate, because he did not know all the particulars his host of Cnidus 
called Artemidoriis running to the palace to give him notice of it oame just at 
the moment of his being killed ; another, as he sacrificed before the gate pf the 
senate house, gave him a note of all the conspiracy ; but he going in without 
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i-clatcd no less tlian five times, this fact also is no particular dcmciit. 
It is only necessary to recall that there is no sccuio dividing line between 
fact and fancy in the region of legendary history.'' 



THE EABIAN GEMS AKD THE VEIE-VTINICS 

It lias already been related that, after the final expulsion of the Tarqiiins, 
the patricians withdrew from the plebeians those rights wliicli they had 
originall)’ obtained from King *Servius, and wliich had been renewed and 
confirmed to them during the time tliat tlie Tarquins were endeavouring to 
return. And for a number of years it appears that the Fabii engrossed a 
great share of this power to themselves. For we find in the lists of consuls 
that for seven ^-ears running (from 485 to 479 n.c.), one of the two consuls 
was always a Fabius. Now these Fabii were the chief opponents of the 
Agrarian law; and Cecso Fabius* who was three times consul in the said 
seven years, was the person who procured the condemnation of Sp. Cassius* 
the great friend of the plebeians. This Casso* in his second consulship, found 
hiuiself as unpopular Appiits Claudius. His soldiers refused to fight 
against the cnciu}'. But in his third consulship, which fell in the last of 
the seven years, he showed an altered spirit, he and all his house. For the 
Fabii saw the injustice they had been guilty of towards the plebeians, and 
the injurj^ they bad been doing to the state ; and Cicso himself came for- 
ward, and proposed that the Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius should he carried 
into full effect. But the patricians rejected the proposal with scorn ; and 
BO the whole Fabian gens determined to leave Ilotnc altogether. They 
thought they could serve then country better by warring against the Vcicii- 
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lincl pasKccl, made liasto to the island in the river, where he had a legion ; 
which he drew into the Field of ^lars, that he might bo in rcadincbs to exe- 
cute tho oiders of Antony; for ho yielded to him, both in llie quality of 
Crosar's friend and consul. 

“ Tlic soldiers would very williiigl3’ have revenged Caesar’s death so 
baseh' jnurdered, but that they feared the senate, wdio favoured tlic imir- 
dcrers, a'ul expected tho issue of things. Cicsar had no soldier}^ with him, 
for lie loved not guards, but contented himself with ushers ; besides, lie 
was accompanied by a great number of people of llio robe, and whole 
troops of ns well citizens as strangers, with frccdiiicn and slaves, followed 
him from his houso to tho palaco ; but in a moment all these crowds were 
vanislicd, there remained with him only three unhappy slaves ; who putting 
him ill his litter, and taking It upon their shoulders, carried him, who hut a 
littlo beforo was master of both sea and land. The conspirators after the 
execution had a mind to have said something to the senate ; but nobody*' 
sla3dng to hear them, they twisted their robes about their left arms instead 
of bucklers, and with their bloody daggers in their hands ran through the 
streets, cr3’ing out, that they had slain the king and the tyrant ; causing 
to march before them a man carr3dng a cap on the head of a pike, which is 
the badge of liberty ; they exhorted likewise tho people to the rcstoi'ing of 
tlie commonwealth ; putting them in mind of tho first Bmtus, and the oath 
wherein he had engaged the citizens, and with tliem their posterity. ’V 





CHAPTER XXVL THE PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF 

OiESAR 

Hut yesterday the xroril of Cresar mlplit 
JluTo stood against the trorld ; no^^ lies lie tlicrc, 

And none so poor to do him xcreroncc. 

— SlIAKCSVCAHE. 

CAESAR was assassinated in liis fifty-sixtli year. He fell pierced witli 
twonty-thi'ee wounds, only one of ivltich, as tlic plij'sician wlio oxnmiincd liis 
body afliimcd, ^^'n3 in itself mortal. In early life his health had hcen delicate, 
and at a later period lie was subject to fits of epilepsy’, wliich attacked him 
in the campaign of Africa, and again before tlic battle of Munda. Yet the 
energy and habitual rapidity of all his movements seem to prove the robust- 
ness of his constitution, at least in middle life. It may be presumed that 
if he had escaped the dagger of the assassin, he might, in the course of 
nature, have attained old age; and against any open attack his position was 
impregnable. He might have lived to carry out niinsolf the liberal schemes 
wliidi he w'as enabled only to project. But it was ordained, for inscrutable 
reasons, that their first originator should perish, and leave them to be 
eventually odected b}*’ a successor, mthin a quarter of a century. 

The judgment of the ancients upon this famous deed varied according to 
ibeir interests and predilections. If, indeed, the republic had been per- 
manently’ re-established, its saviour would have been hailed, perhaps, inth 
unmingled ^plause, and commanded the favour of the Romans to a late 
posterity. Cicero, though he might have shrunk from participating in the 
deed, deemed it expedient to justify it, and saluted its authors in exulting 
accents, as ty^rannicides and clelirerei*s. But the courtiers of the lafccz' 
Orosars branded it as a murder, or passed it over in significant silence. 
Virgil, who ventures to pay a noble compliment to Cato, and glories in the 
eternal punishment of Catiline, bestows not a word on the exploit of Brutus. 
Even Lucan, who beliolds in it a stately sacrifice to the gods, admits the 
detestation with wliich it was generally regarded. Augustus, indeed, wisely 
tolerant, allowed Messalla to speak in praise of Cassius; but Tiberius wotQd 
not suffer Gremutius to call liim with impunity the last of the Romans* 
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Velleius, Seneca, and, above all, Valerius Maximus, express tUeir abhorrence 
of the murder in onergetio and manly tones. It was tlio mortification, they 
said, of tlio conspirators at their victim’s superiority, their disappointment 
at the slowness \\’ith which the stream of honours flowed to them, their envy^ 
their vsinity, anything rather than their patriotism, that impelled tlicm to 
it. Tlie Greelc writers, who had less of j^rejudice to urge them to extenuate 
the deed, .speak of it without reserve as a monstrous and abominable crime. 
Again, while Tacitus casts n pliilosophlc glance on the opinions of others, 
and abstains fix^m passing any judgment of his owm, Suetonius allows that 
Gresar Avas, indeed, justly slain, but makes no attempt to absolve his assas- 
sins. From lAvy and Florus, and the epitomiser or Trogus, we may infer 
lliat the sentiments expressed hy Flutnroh were tlie same Avhich tlio most 
reasonable of the Romans generally adopted ; he declared that the disorders 
of tlie body poUtio required the establishment of monarchy, and that Gresar 
was sent by providence, as tlie mildest physician, for its conservation. On 
the Avhole, when we consider the vices of the times and the general lamty of 
principle jnstl3' ascribed to the later ages of Greek and Roman lietathenism, 
it is interesting to observe how little sympatliy was extended b}’* antiquity 
to on exploit w^hioh appealed so boldly to ll*& 

The loUowTng extract from Suetonius’ Javbs of ilic Ctesors is our chief 
source of knowledge as to Gsesar’s personality. 

He is said to have been tall, of a fair complexion, round limbed, rather 
full faced, with eyes black and lively, very healthful, except that, towards 
tlie end of his life, he would suddenly fall into fainting-fits, and be fright- 
ened in Ills sleep. He was likewise twice seized with tlie falling sickness in 
the time of battle. He avus bo nice in the care of his person that he had 
not onlj" the hair of his head out and his face shaved with Meat exactness, 
but likewise had the hair on otlier parts of the body plucked out by the 
roots, a practice mtli which some persons upbraidingly charged him. His 
baldness gave him much uneasiness, having often found himself upon that 
account exposed to the ridicule of his enemies. He therefore used to bring 
forward his hair from the crown of his head ; and of all the honours con- 
ferred upon him hy the senate and people, there was none whioli he either 
accepted or used Arith greater pleasure than the right of wearing constantlj*’ 
a laurel crown. It is said that he was particular in his dress. For he used 
the claims^ with fringes about the wrists, and always had it ^rded 
about him but loosely. This circumstance gave origin to the expression of 
Sulla, Avlio often advised the nobility to beware of “ the loose-coated bojr.” 

Ho first lived in Subiira in a small Louse j but, after his advancement 
to the pontificate, in a house belonging to the state in the Sacred way* 
Many wi*ilers say that he affected neatness in his person, and niceness in his 
entertainments : tliat he entirely took doum again a country-seat, near the 
grove of Ai'icin, wdiich ho erected from the foundation, and finished at a 
vast expense, because it had not exactly suited his fancy, though he was at 
that time poor and in debt ; and that he carried about in his expeditions 
marble paA^ement for liis tent. 

Tliey likewise report tliat he ini^nded Britain in hopes of finding pearls, 
the bigness of which lie would compare together, and examine the Aveight by 
poising them in his hand ; that he would purdiase at any cost gems, carved 
works, and pictures, executed by the eminent masters of antiquity ; and 

I The fafHs r/ai'KA vnii a broad otripe of purple, in the form of a ribbon, sewed to the tunic 
on the fore part. There were properly two such ; and it was bioad, to dlstiuguish it from that 
of iho equltes, who wore n narrow one. 
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the city o£ Rome, shewing' that to the Romans, which they thought never to 
have seen : and that was, King Jugurtha prisoner, who was so subtile a man, 
and could so well frame himself unto his fortune, and wdth his craft and 
subtlety was of so great courage besides, that none of his enemies ever hoped 
to have had him alive. Rut it is said, that after he was led in triumph, he 
fell mad straight upon it. And the pomp of triumph being ended, he was 
carried into prison, where the sergeants for haste to have the spoil of him, tore 
his apparel by force from off his back : and because they would -take awaj^ 
his rich gold earrings that hung at his ears, they pulled away with them the 
tip of his ear, and then cast him naked to '<he bottom of a deep dungeon, his 
wits being altogether troubled. Yet when they did throw him down, laugh- 
ing he said : O Hercules, how cold are your stoves ! He lived there yet six 
days, fighting with hunger, and desiring always to prolong his miserable life 
unto the last hour : the which was a just deserved punishment for his wicked 
life.”/ 


IHE CIMBBIAKS ANI> THE TEUTONS 

V 

Whilst in distant Africa the Romans were engaged in making war upon 
the various savage hordes of the desert, from the forests of Germany a new 
danger threatened them on the borders of -their empire. For reasons 
unknown, the Oimbrians “the combatants”^, a Teutonic tribe, had 

forsaken their home by the Baltic, and withdrawn to the northern Alpine 
countries to seek new abiding places. Here they adopted a nomadic form 
of existence, wandering hither and thither, taking their wives and children 
and all their possessions with them wherever they went. That they and the 
other Teutonic tribes afterwards united to them are to be classed as Germans, 
and not, as the Romans formerly thought, as Celts, is proved by their names, 
their stature, and other of their characteristics, and further by the fact that 
BtiU. later we find mention of the Cimbrians in the Danish or Cimbrian pe- 
ninsula, and the Teutons in northeast Germany in the vicinity of the Baltic, 
together no doubt constituting the last remains of this tribe. But in the 
course of its long wandering there had been added to this German nucleus 
not only other German-speaking rovers in search of booty, but also numerous 
Celtic hordes, so that we even find leaders ■with Celtic names at the head 
of the Cimbrians. The Cimbrians and Teutons are described as tall and 
slightly built men witli blue eyes and auburn hair — strong, wild, warlike 
figures. In battle they fought with impetuous bravery. After a victory 
they gave themselves up to the lust of cruelty ; there was a general destruc- 
tion and the prisoners were either hanged or butchered to make sacrifices for 
their gods. From the blood which flowed from the sacrifices, the priestesses, 
old gray-haired women in white linen garments, foretold the future. 

lYe have no means of ascertaining for how long the Cimbrians wandered 
through the north and east of Europe, nor do we know which roads they 
traversed. From what is now Bohemia they wandered southward to Nori- 
cum — the CarintLia and Carniola of to-day. Here, on the borders of the 
Roman Empire, they appeared in the year 113. On being informed of this, 
the Romans sent out the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo, the brother of that Garbo 
who was a marked figure of the Gracohian pm’iod, with an army to guard 
the Alpine passes of that neighbourhood. 1^en Carbo, approaching fi’om 
Aqnileia, entered R^orioum, the Cimbrians, who had heard or flie great power 
of the Romans, sent them envoys, who e^lained that they, the Cimtoians, 
desired to be allowed to settle amongst the Noricans, and had no desire to 
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for liiB own pari, tiiat when a person in v/liose hotise he was entei'inined had 
ser\'’od him, instead of fresh oil, with oil Avhich had some sort of seasoning 
in it, and ^Yluch tho rest of the company would not touch, he alone ate yery 
heartily of il, that he might not seem to tax the master of tho house with 
incloganco or want of attention. 

llo never discovered any great regard to moderation, either in his com- 
mand of ^lic ni'iny, or civil ofliccs ; for we have the testimony of some writers 
that ho requested money of the proconsul his predecessor in Spain, and the 
Konmn allies in that quarter, for the discharge of his debts; and some 
towns of tho Lusitanians, notwithstanding they attempted no resistance to 
his aims and opened to him tlicir gates, upon his aiTlvtd before them he 
pltindcied in a hostile manner. In Gaul, he rided the chapels and temples 
of the gods, which W’cre lillcd with rich presents ; and demolished ciUes 
oflcner for the sake of plunder than for nn 3 ' offence they had given him. 
By this means gold became so plentiful with him that he exchanged it 
through Italy und the provinces of tho empire for three thousand sesterces 
the pound. In his first consulship ho stole out of the Capitol three thousand 
pounds' woiglit of gold, and placed In the room of it the same weight of gilt 
brass. lie Ixirtered likowise to foreign nations and i^nnccs, for gold, the 
tillos of allies and kings ; and squeezed out of Ptolemy alone near six thou- 
sand talents, in the name of himself and Pompey. lie aftoiAvards B\ipportGd 
the expense of the Civil AVars and of his triumphs and publio shows, by the 
most flagrant rapine and sacrilege. 

In point of eloquence and military ncliicvements, lie equalled at least, if 
ho did not surpass, the greatest men. After his prosecution of Dolabella, he 
was indisputahl}' esteemed among the most distinguished pleaders. Cicero, 
in recounting to Brutus the famous orators, declares “ he does not see that 
Cicaar yvixs infciior to any one of them ; that he had an elegant, splendid, noble, 
and Tiingnificent vein of eloquence.” And in a letter to 0. Nepos, he "writes 
of him in the following terms : “ What 1 which of all the orators, who, during 
the whole course of their lives, Imro done nothing else, can you prefer 
before him ? Which of them is over more x^ointed in exxiression, or more 
often commands yowr applause ? ” In his youth he seems to have chosen 
Strabo Ciesar as his model ; out of whoso oration for tho Sardinians he has 
Iniuscribed some passages literally into his Divviafio. lie is said to have 
delivered himself with a Rhrill voice, and an animated action w'hich was 
graceful* lie has left behind him sonio speeches, among which are a few 
not gcmilnc ; as that for Q. Motcllus. These Augustus supposes, and 
with reason, to be the production of blundering writers of shoi'thand, wlio 
were not able to follow him in the dcUveiy, rather than an^'tliing published 
hy hiin‘'Dlf. For I find in some copies the title is not “for Metellus,” but 
“ wliat he wrote to Mctollus " ; whereas the .speech is delivered in the name 
of Cjc^ar, vindicating Mclclhis and himself from the aspersions cast upon 
(liein b 3 ' (Iieir comihon defamers. The speech addressed “to his soldiers 
in Si)aiu,” Augustus considew likewise ns spurious. Under this title we 
ii»‘el whli two j ono made, as is pretended, in the fii*st battle, and the other 
in tlie last ; at which tijiic Asinius Pollio saj's, ho had not leisure to address 
the soldicas, on account of tho sudden assault of tho cnem^'. 

lie has likewise left common larics of his own transactions botli in the 
Ciallic and the civil war with Pompey ; for the author of the Alexandrian, 
A Wean, and Sxjnuish wars is not kimwii with any co^taint 3 ^ Some tliink 
llie^* arc the production of Oppius, and some of Ilirlius ; the latter of whom 
composed llie last booh, but an imx3crfcct one, of the Gallic War, Of those 
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Mallius, and plumed liimself on his superior birth, obeyed with reluctance, 
but could not bring himself to make common cause with hlallius against the 
enemy and discuss operations with him. 

Meantime, the imposing forces of the Romans had induced the Cimbrians 
to enter into negotiations. Csopio, seeing the consul in negotiation with the 
delegates of the barbarians, and thinking that he was desirous of keeping all 
the honours of -victory for himself, attacked them without delay. As a re- 
sult his troops were entirely destroyed and his camp was taken. After this 
the Cimbrians engaged in battle with the troop under Mallius and utterly 
defeated them. The Romans suffered this terrible reverse near the town 
of Arausio (Orange). On the Roman side eighty thousand soldiers and 
forty thousand men belonging to the commissariat are said to have been 
killed, only ten men being saved, amongst whom was Gsepio. 

The earlier defeats had already so terrified the Italians that the raising 
of fresh soldiers presented difficulties ; but now, after the defeat of Arausio 
the “ Cimbrian panic ” reached its height. Besides panic, the people also 
felt a burning rage, particularly against the corrupt governnient of the 
nobility which had jeopardised the state. Against certain indi-viduals their 
indignation was extreme, particularly against Cmpio, whose insubordination 
had been the main cause of the defeat. By decision of the people he was 
now deposed from the proconsulate, and his property was confiscated ; by 
a second decision of the people he was driven from the senate, and when, 
long after, in consequence of the malversation and high treason practised in 
Gaul, a conrt of judicial inquiry was convened, on the instigation of several 
of the people's tribunes, Csepio narrowly escaped the death sentence. He 
was banished, and went to Smyrna. Mallius Maximus and several other 
men of distinction were tried at the same time. The senate and their gen- 
erals had lost all confidence ; only one man seemed to be able to save the 
state in these perilous times — C. Marius, he who at the end of the 
Jugurthine War was regarded as the greatest general of his time. Whilst 
he was still in Africa he was chosen consul for the year 104, although it -was 
against the rule to elect any one who was absent, or any one who had already 
been a consul at any time during the previous ten years. On the same day 
— January 1 — on which Marius celebrated his triumph over Jugurtha, he 
entered upon his second consulate ; and the same office was conferred upon 
him every succeeding year until the Cimbrian danger was over. 

When Marius with his force reached the Rhone, the Cimbrians, always 
hasty in their movements, had -wandered off through southern Gaul towards 
the west and had entered Spain. Marius accordingly spent some time restor- 
ing the disorganised and disintegrated Gallic peoples to a sense of their duty ; 
he raised auxiliary troops from the allied states and by dint of unswerving 
severity and unremitting exertions made his troops once more fit for action. 
Once let a soldier under Marius be accustomed to his severity of mien, his 
rougli voice and -wild looks, once let him learn never to fail in his duty, never 
to be insubordinate, and his fear of Marius would be changed into confidence ; 
the man of terror would seem formidable only to his enemies. But his chief 
attraction for his men was his strict justice and impartiality. It was prob- 
ably in the year 103, that the Cimbrians returned to Gaul from Spain, where 
they had encountered a stout resistance from the Celtiberians. They marched 
through the eountiy along the Atlantic coast to the Seine on the borders of 
Belgium. Here they were joined by Teuton tribes of the same family under 
their king Teutobodus, tribes which, driven like the Cimbrians from their 
home on the Baltic, were moving aimlessly about the world. Notwithstand- 
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four-nnd-tTventy days lie Tvas upon Iiis expedition from Rome to Further 
Spain. Tliorc aro ^tanfc some letters of his to the senate, written in a 
manner never practised by any before hiuii for they are divided into 
pages in the lonu of a pockct-hoolc ; whereas the consuls and generalsi till 
ihciiy used constantly in their letters to continue the line quite across the 
sheet, without any folding or distinction of pages. There are extant like- 
wise some letters from lum to Oicero, and others to bis friends concerning 
his doincRtio affairs ; in which, if there was occasion for secrecy, he used 
the alphabet iii^ suclv n manner that not n single word could be made out. 
The way to decipher those epistles was to substitute “ d ” for “ a ” and so of 
tJie other letters respectivel 3 '. Some things likewise pass under his name, 
said to hnvo been WTitlcn by him when n boy or a very young man ; as the 
^ncomhun of Hercules^ a tragedy entitled (Edipns^ and a collection of apoph- 
tliegms ; all -which Augustus forbid to be published, in a short and plain 
letter to Ponipcins Alaccr, whom he had appointed to direct the arrangement 
of his Hbinries. 

lie was a perfect master of hla weapons, n complete horseman, and able 
to ciiduro fiiligiic beyond all belief. Upon a march, ho used to go at the 
liend of liis troops, sometimes on horseback, but oftencr on foot, with his head 
b.iro ill all kinds of weather. Ilo would travel in a post-chaiso at the 
rate of a hundred miles n day, and pass livers in his way by swimming, or 
supporicd with leathern bags tilled with wind, so that ho often pi*e vented all 
intclHgouco of his approach. 

In his expeditions, it is ditiicult to say whether his caution or boldness 
was most conspicuous. Ho never marched his army by a route which was 
liable io any- ninbusU of (he cucm^*, without having previous!)' examined the 
sitiintiou of iho places b)' his scouts. Nor did ho pass over into Britain, be- 
fore he liad nutdo duo inquiry respecting the navigation, the harbours, and 
the most convenient access to the island. But wlion advice was brought to 
him of tlic siege of a camp of his in German)', ho made his way to his 
men, tiirough tlio enemy's guards, in a Gnllic habit. He crossed the sea 
from Brtuulusiuiu and Dyrrlmcluum, in tlio winter, tlirough the midst of the 
enemy’s Heels ; and the troops which he had ordered to follow liim not making 
that haste whicli ho expected, after ho Imd several times sent messengers to 
expedite them, in vain, he at last went privately, and alone, aboard a small 
vessel in the night-time, with his head muffled up ; nor did ho discover who 
ho was, t»r suffer the master to desist from prosecuting the voyage, though 
the wind blew strong against them, until they were ready to suik. 

lie was never discouraged from any enterprise, nor retarded in the pro- 
Bccutloii of it, by any ill omens. "When A victim which he was about to 
offer in s.mrificc had made its escape, ho did not therefore defer his expedi- 
tion ag.ainsL Scijiio and .Tuba. And happening to fall, upon stepping out of 
the .sliip. he gave a lucky turn to the omen, by exclaiming, “1 hold theo 
fast. Afiica.” In ridioiilo of the prophecies w'hich were spread abroad, ns 
if the name of the Scipios was, by the decrees of fate, fortunate and invin- 
cible ill tlnil province, he retained in the camp a profligate wretch, of the 
family of the Coriielii, who, on account of his scandalous life, was surnamed 
Salulio. 

He engaged in battle not only upon previous deliberation, but upon the 
sudden when an occasion presented itself ; often iimnedintely after a march, 
and KOTiictimcs during the most dismal weather, when nobody could imagine 
lie would stir. Nor was he ever buckivard in fighting, until towards the end 
of his life. Ho llien was of opinion that the oftener ho had come off with 

II. W. — VQU V, 2 a 
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myriads of Teutones, wlio filled tlie air all night with threatening cries and 
occupied themselves all the following day preparing for a further encounter. 
It was not till three days later that the fight recommenced.^ By break of 
day, Marius and his men had ranged themselves on the liill in front of the 
camp in order for battle. As soon as the barbarians saw them they attacked 
the hill with fury. The Romans waited quietly till they came within range, 
then threw their lances and seized their swords. There was a long and 
obstinate fight lasting till midday; then the Germans, weakened by their 
own impetuosity and the heat of the southern sun, began to give way : as 
they reached the plain and were in the act of reorganising their front ranks 
which had fallen into disarray three thousand men under Claudius Mar- 
cellus fell on them from an ambush in the rear. That decided the issue ; 
startled at the double attack the barbarians broke up their lines and fled in 
wild confusion. 

According to Plutarch,/ over one hundred thousand men were either 
killed or taken prisoner. Livy gives the numbers in the two battles as two 
hundred thousand dead and ninety thousand prisoners. Among the prisoners 
was the gigantic ICing Teutobodus, among the slain a number of women, some 
of whom met their death on the wagons in a desperate resistance, others killed 
themselves to avoid slavery and a life of shame. The battle-field of Aquic 
Sextise is said to have been so fertilised by the amount of blood and corpses, 
that in the following summer it bore an utterly disproportionate crop of 
fruit ; the neighbouring Massiliots fenced their vineyards with the enor- 
mous bones of the slain. 

Meanwhile the Cimbrians had arrived in Noricum without hindrance and 
crossed into Italy through the Alpine passes. Q. Lutatius Catulus, the 
second consul of the year 102, had at first held the Alpine passes, but when 
the enemy appeared in great numbers he withdrew to the Adige and en- 
trenched himself there on the west bank which the enemy was approaching, 
at the same time securing a retreat to the other side by means of a bridge. 
Here, too, he was not able to hold his position long. When the Roman sol- 
diers saw these giant barbarians hurling rocks and trunks of trees into the 
river to make a dam, whilst others amused themselves by sliding down the 
glacier on their shields as if they were sleighs, when they saw some using 
great trees as battering-rams against the supports of the bridges whilst others 
threw themselves into the river and swam across, they were seized with such 
a panic of terror, that heedless of their general, they fled, abandoning their 
camp. In order to avoid what was becoming a shameful flight, Catulus 
raised the standard, and hurrying to the front himself led the men over the 
bridge. He was, however, obliged to leave a contingent behind in the camp 
on the left bank. The barbarians seized the camp, but with great generosity 
they permitted the garrison who had fought for their native country to 
depart unharmed. 

Catulus retreated along the southern bank of the river Po, and left the 
Cimbrians to plunder and devastate the country north of the river. No 
actual battle took place ; for Catulus was waiting for the approach of 
Marius, the Cimbrians for the approach of the Teutones. 

After Marius, named consul for the fifth time in the year 101, had waited 
a short time in Rome, whither he had been summoned from Aqum Sextiee by 
the senate, he betook himself to Catulus in upper Italy, and left his own 
troops to follow him there from Gaul in the spring of 101. After their 
arrival, he and Catulus together led their troops over the Po and drew near 
to the enemy. The Cimbrians desired to postpone further fighting till the 
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tell you, urhicli I have from undoubted intelligence j otherwise I shall put 
diem aboard a crasy old vessel, and leave them exposed to the mercy of the 
winds.” 

He neither took notice of all their faults, nor proportioned his punish- 
ments to the nature of them. But after deserters and mutineers he made 
die most diligent inquiry, and punished them severely ; other delinquencies 
- he would connive at. Sometimes, after a successful battle, he would grant 
them a relaxation from all kinds of duty, and leave them to rev^ at pleasure ; 
being used to boast that his soldiers fought nothing the worse for being 
perfumed. In his speeches, he never addressed them by the title of 
“soldiers,” but by the softer appellation of “fellow-soldiers”; and kept 
diem in such fine condition that their arms were ornamented with silver 
and gold, not only for the purpose of making the better appearance, but to 
render the soldiers more tenacious of them in battle, from their value. He 
loved his troops to such a degree that, when he heard of the disaster of those 
under Titurius, he neither cut lus hair nor shaved his beard until he had 
revenged it upon the enemy ; by which means he engaged extremely their 
nffeotion, and rendered them to the last degree brave. 

Upon Ills entering into the Civil War, the centurions of every legion offered 
each of thorn to maintain a horseman at liis own expense, and the whole army 
agreed to serve gratis, without either com or pay; those amongst them who 
were rich charging themselves with the maintenance of the poor. Ho one of 
them, during the whole course of the war, went over to the enemy; and most 
of those who were made prisoners, though they were offered their lives upon 
the condition of bearing arms against him, refused to accept the terms. 
They endured want, and otlier hardships, not only when themselves were 
besieged, but when they besieged others, to such a degree that Pompey, 
when blocked up in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, upon seeing a sort 
of bread, made of an herb, wliioh they lived upon, said, “ I have to do with wild 
boasts,” and ordered it immediately to be taken away ; because, if his troops 
should see it, they might be impressed with a dangerous apprehension of the 
hardiness and desperate resolution of the enemy. Witli what bravery they 
fought, one instance affords sufficient proof; which is, that after an unsuccess- 
ful engagement at Dyrrhaohium, they desired him to punish them ; insomuch 
that their general found it more necessary to comfort than punish tliem. 

In other battles, in different parts, they defeated with ease immense 
armies of the enemy, though they were much inferior to them in number. 
To conclude, one battalion of the sixth legion held out a fort against four 
legions belonging to Pompey, during several hours ; being almost every one 
of them wounded, by the vast number of arrows discharged against them, and 
of which tliere were found within the ramparts a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand. This is no way surprising, when we consider the behaviour of ^me 
individuals amongst them ; such as that of Cassius Scjeva, or C. Acilius a 
common soldier. Scobvo, after he had an eye struck out, was run through 
the tiugh and the shoulder, and had his shield pierced in n hundred and 
twenty places, maintained obstinately the guard oi a gate in n fort, with the 
command of which he was intrusted. Acilius, in the sea fight at Marseilles, 
having seized a ship of the enemy with his right hand, and that being cut 
off, in imitation of tiuit memorable instance of resolution in Cyuwgiraa 
amongst the Greeks leaped into the ship, bearing down all before him with 
the boss of his shield. 

They never once mutinied dui*ing all the ten years of tlie^ Gallic War, but 
were sometimes a little refractory in the course of the Civil War. They 
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according to Plutarcli*s description, armed in most striking fasliion. Their 
helmets were made in the likeness of the jaws of animals or the heads of mon- 
sters ; and their great lieight was still further increased by feathers, which 
VI ere made to soar upwards like enormous wings. They were besides deco- 
rated with iron coats of mail and carried shields which dazzled by their white- 
ness. As missiles, each carried a spear with two barbs, and in fighting 
hand-to-hand they used gre.it heayj' swords. The Roman force, fifty thou- 
sand men in all, was so placed by Marius that the sun and the dust came full 
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in tlie faces of tlie enemy. Marius’ troops formed the two win^s, those 
under Catulus took the centre. 

The Cimbrians sent their cavalry in advance of their foot-soldiers ; in the 
thick fog of the early morning they suddenly fell upon the Koman cavalry and 
drew them away from their foot. The battle was carried on in some cases 
with great braverj^ but in spite of the numbers and strength of the barba- 
rians the superior knowledge and endurance of the Romans conquered. The 
greater part of the Cimbrians were killed on the field, Boiorix among the 
number. Several put an end to theii' own lives. The scenes of Aquae 
Scxliro wero repeated, the women rushed with swords and axes into the 
midst of the enemy and let themselves be hewn down; they killed those 
they saw flying, their children and at last themselves. The Cimbrians were 
dcstro3’’cd, root and branch ; those who were not killed, in number over sixty 
thousand, were sold as slaves. The Tigurini, who had accompanied the 
Cimbrians, had remained waiting on the spurs of the Alps ; when they saw 
their friends defeated they fled towards their own homes. 

warriors together in Imagination unless those warriors bad done something snggeatlre of this 
strange expedient. But. on the otlicr hand, when we are told, that after the ** greater part of 
the Cimbrians were killed,*” GO, 000 surrived to he sold into slaveiy, the scepticism which is 
disposed to make the menial reservation of a cipher or two may perhaps be pardoned.] 
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kidnapped him in the night, Mdth the design of cavrying him to Sulln ; and 
from whose custody, not without much dinicnlty and a largo bribe likewise, 
ho had been aide to extricate himself. Pliilomon, liis secretary, ^Yho had 
made a promise to his enemies to poison him, ho put to death only, without 
torture. When he was .summoned ns a witness agninst P. Clodius, his wife 
Ptmipeia’s gjdlaiit, who was prosecuted for u pollution of religious ceremonies, 
he ileelarMi he knew notliing of the nlTnir, though Ins mother Aurelia and 
his sister .Iiilia gave llio court an exact and full account of tho transaction. 
And hiing asked whj' then ho had divorced his wife; “Because,” said he, “ I 
would have those of my family uiilainlcd, not onl3' with guilt, hut with tho 
Misjncioji of it likewise.” 

Boili in the atlministnilxon of govcniincnt and liis behaviour towards tho 
\aiuiiii^Led pariv in the Civil War, Iio showed n wonderful moderation and 
rlemene^-. And whilst Pompe^' dcclni'cd that ho would consider all those as 
eiieinir, who did not take arms in ilcfcnco of the republic, he desired it to 
1 m' nndri'-t'Mid that lie .should regard nil those W'lio remninud neuter ns his 
1 1 iend<. In xe'^iiect of all tho^e to wliom he had, on Poxnpey’s rccomxncnclatioix, 
*;ivcn aii\’ eMnim.ind in the ariny, he Icftllicm at perfect liberty' to go over 
in him, if thi y pleaded. Wlien some proposals w'cx*o xnade at llcrchi for a 
Miriemlrx', which gave rUe to a free coniinunicalioii hetween the two camps, 
and Afrr.iiiixs mid Polriius, upon ii Midden change of resolution, iiad pul to 
ibi' sword all f’,r*avV men that were found in the camp, he scorned to iini Into 
(he Im‘-p irtMclii'i'y which they had practised against liimsclf. In the field 
of lMi:ii>:ilia, he called out to the soldiers “ tasp.aro their fellow'-citizcub,” and 
afterwards gave lilvrty to cvciT man in his nx*my to save an enemy’. None 
of 111 cm, so f.nr OH appear.^, lo^it their livc.s hut in battle, excepting only 
Afranln*'. 1 ‘aiistiis, aiul 3*mnig Lucius Cxc^ar ; and it is thought that even 
tticy were put t<j dcalll without his consent. AfiMiiins and ImuisUis had 
horno ann^ iig.iin'^t him, after tlicir pardon h.id been granted them ; and L. 

had not only in the iiiOMt cruel manner dostro^-od with fire and sw'ord 
Ids frc<'dmen and slaves hnl cut to iiicce.s the wild beasts which he had pve- 
piri'd ftir the* enlortaiinncnt of tite people. And finally, a little before his 
«|t*alli. he granted lilierty In .*111 whom lie had not before pardoned, to return 
into It.'dy, and ndmittcif (licin to a cap.icity of hearing ofliccs both civil and 
i.nUtary. 

no’o\en erc.’tod again tlie stalnrs of Sulla and Poinpc)’, winch had been 
thrown down by the popnhire. Axid any* iimchtxiatiDiis against him, or reflec- 
tions upon him,* hi* ihn-.c r.ilher In init a sloi> to than punish. Accordingly, 
V illi to any c'or*.piracirs ag:iinst him which were discovered, or idghlly* 

c.di'ds, hi* went iiti further than to intim.ite by a proclniiiation that he knew* 
of lli^'in ; and as to tho c who indulged ihcnis’cIvcH in the liberty* of rcficoliiig 
s*'Vi‘ridy upon him, he oiil^* wax lied thi’in in a jmhlie speech not to pcr.sisl in 
tlndr ob'otjny. I lo liore w ilh gn’.at inodcnition a virulent libel W'ritlen against 
I dm by Anitm Ca'cina, and the abusive lampoons of Pith ohms, most highly 
refit rlinif on his repntatinn. 

r.:hf r actions and declaralion.s, however, with regard to the public, so 
f.ir outweigh all hh? good cpialitics fhtxt it is ihtiixght he abused liis power 
and w*as jnsUy* cut <i(V. Korhe not only ticceplcd of execssUe honours, os tho 
con«nLhip I'tery* year Micros 4 vely, the dlclaloiylup for life, and the BUperiii- 
tendency of the piihlie manners, mit likewise the titles of “ impenilor,” and 
“Tiflirr rtf his country,” he.sidcs a .st.atnc amongst the kings, and a throne 
in file place allotted to the ^cnIllols in the Ihcalrc. He even sufTcred some 
things to bo decreed for hxixi that were nnsin table to the greatest of human 
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the pioperty of our mnsteis is now ours He now rsshly laid Biege to 
the impregnable foi tress of Lilybaium but finding its csptuie impossible 
he drew off alleging that an impending dangei had been levealed to him 

Meanwhile Salvius who had assumed the name of Tiyphon fixed the 
seat of his sovereignty at the fortress of Tiiocala which had fallen into his 
hands and sent orders to Athenion to repair in person to that place Athenion 
obeyed the orders of King Tryphon and appeared at Tnocala with thiee 
thousand men The Icing now occupied himself wnth adding to the strength 
of his new capital He chose a senate out of his followers On pubhc occa 
sions he wore the toga proetexta of a Roman magistiate and was attended 
by the due number of lictors 

The Romans seemed unable to make head against the insurgents till m 
101 B c M Aquillius the colleague of Marius in his fifth consulship took 
the command Meanwhile Tryphon had died and Athenion had become 
chief of the msurgents Aquillius brought tliem to an engagement in which 
he encountered the brave Athenion hand to hand The consul was severely 
wounded but the slave leader was killed Aquillius remained as pioconsm 
m Sicily for another year in the course of which time he crushed the last 
embers of the war After the fall of Athenion the insurgents dwindled 
away to a band of one thousand desperate men commanded by one Satyrus 
who at length suriendered to Aqiulhus and w ere b} him sent to Rome to 
serve as gladiators The story of their end is very touching Being brought 
out into the arena to fight with wild beasts they slew one another at the foot 
of the altars which stood there and Satyrus being left alone fell upon his 
own sword 

It IS manifest from the humaiuty and disciphne observed by these un 
happy men in then power that their chiefs must have been originally men 
of station and education i educed to slavery by the horrid practice of -ancient 
warfare The story of their death presents a pictuie not flattering to Roman 
civilisation 

Strict measuies were adopted in Sicily to prevent a recurrence of these 
perils It was made a standing order confirmed by eveiy successive prastoi 
that no slave should have a weapon in his possession Noi was tlie ordi 
nance suffered to lemain a dead letter Soon after the praetor L Domitius 
leceived a fine boar as a present He inquired who had killed it 1 inding 
that it was a slave employed as a shepherd he summoned the man to his 
presence The poor fellow came with alacrity expectmg a reward The 
praetor asked him with what he had 1 illed the animal and finding that it 
was with a hunting spear he ordeied the unfortunate wretch to be ciucified 
Such were the laws by which the masters of the world were obliged to main 
tain their powei ^ 
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cnrrieci to prison ; being muoh conoernocl either that the mention of bis 
atlvaiicement to regal power had been so nnlnokily made, or, as he pre- 
tended, that tlie glory of refusing it liad been thus taken from him, he 
reprimanded Uio tribunes very severely, and dismissed them both from their 
omco. From that day forward, he was never able to wipe off the scandal of 
affecting the name of king ; though he replied to the people, when, they 
saluted him by that title, My name is Cmsar, not King.” And at the feast 
of tho Irupcrcalia, when the consul Antony in the ros&a put a crown upon 
his head several times, he as often put it away, and sent it into the Capitol 
to Juj)iter. A report was extremely current that he had a design of remov- 
ing to Alexandria or Ilium, whither he proposed to transfer the strength of 
the empire, and to leave tho oity to bo administered by his friends. To this 
report it was added that h. Gotta, one of the fifteen commissioners entrusted 
witii the caro of the Sibyl’s books, would make a motion in the house that, 
ns there was in tliosc hooks a prophecy that tho Porthians should never be 
subdued but by a king, Ciosar should liavo tliat title.^ This was why the 
conspirators precipitated tho execution of their design.^ 


APPIAN GOlhlFABKS CA3SAB WITH ALEXAITDBB 

“ Happy in all things, magnificent ; and with just reason comparable to 
Alexander; for they were both beyond measure ambitious, warlike, ready in 
the execution of what they had resolved and hardy in dangers ; they spared 
not their bodies; and in wav relied not so much upon their conduct, as 
upon thoii* bravery and good fortune. The one went a long journey in a 
country without water to go to Ammon, happily crossed over the bottom 
of ilio Pamx)hylinii Gulf, the sea being retired as if his genius had locked up 
the waters ; us another time marching in tho champian, it caused it to cease 
from raining. Ho navigated an unknown sea ; being in the Indies, he first 
scaled tho walls of a city, nnd leaped down alone into the midst of his ene- 
mies, receiving thirteen wounds ; was always victorious ; and whatever war 
ho was engaged in, ho ended it in one or two battles. 

“ In Europe he subdued many barb.arous people, and reduced them under 
his obedience, together with tho Grecians, a fierce people, ond lovers of lib- 
erty, wlio never before obeyed any person but Philip ; who commanded them 
for some lime under tho honourable title of general of the Greeks. He car- 
ried liis arms almost through all Asia with an incredible celerity. And to 
comprise in a word the happiness and power of Alexander, all the countries 
ho saw ho conquered ; and ns ho was designing to conquer the rest, he died, 

“ As for Caesar, passing tho Ionian Sea in the midst of winter, he found it 
calm, ns well as tho British Ocean, which he passed without any Imowledge 
of it in a timo when his pilots, driven by storm against the English rooks, 
lost Iheir ships; another time embarking alone by night in a littlo boat, and 
rowing against tho waves, ho commanded the pilot to hoiot sail and rather to 
consider tho fortune of Ciosar than the sea. He threw himself more than 
once nil nlono into the midst of his enomies, when his men were all struck 
^vith panio fear ; and is tho only general of the Romans that ever fought 
thirty limes in pitched battle against the Gauls, and subdued in Gaul forty 
nations, before so dreadful to tho Romans, that in the law dispensing with 

f 1 Tills interesting extract contains, of conrse, much unfounded gossip. In general tvb should 
set down as hlstorlcai Utoso acts and sayings only winch could be known to the pabllo or which 
were Imincdintcly recorded,] 
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piison ind subsequently banished unless indeed iccording to 'mother nccount 
he was sti angled in his dungeon The letribution of his crime did not stop 
here His noble familj was further dishonoured b^ the licentious conduct of 
his tw o d lughters md the gold of Tolosa passed into a proverb foi the un 
lawful gain which piecipitates its possessor into misery and disgrace 

In the year 102 the tribune Domitius tiansfcrred to the people the 
election of the chief pontiff which had formerly been invested m tlic appoint 
ment of the pontifical college The head of the national lehgion -was an 
important political personage He held in his hands the threads of the state 
policy which opened or shut the oracular books of the Sibils appointed 
sacrifices and ceremonials interpreted the wUl of the gods from portents and 
placed the seal of the dii me approbation upon every public act or withheld 
it from it This engine of government had been long firmly grasped by the 
nobles it could still be handled only by patricians but the patricians had 
ceased to be identified in interest and feeling with the luling oligarchy and 
from the hands df patricians the traditions of the old republic were destined 
to receive then rudest shocks The appointment of the chief pontiff by tlie 
people became eventually an important agent in the overthrow of the Roman 
constitution In the year of the battle of Aquas Se-'ctise IMarcius Fliilippus 
proposed an agraiian law winch however avas rejected But at the same 
time another tiibune Ser-vihus Glaucia earned a resolution of the people 
for wrestmg the judicia once more from the senatois and conferring them 
again upon the 1 nights evclusiaely He incieased the stnngencj of an ev 
isting law against extortion in the proaances and to the holder of the Latin 
franchise who should convict a senatoi of its -violation he assured the 
superioi privileges of full Roman citizenship 


THE SIXTH CONSULATE OE MAPIUS 

When Marius returned to Rome (101) he -w as already for the fifth time 
consul But he -was not satisfied avith this extraordinary series of honours 
and was not the less anxious to obtain a further renewal of his long lease of 
office The nobles he felt, were his natural opponents He hastened there 
foie to connect himself with the leaders of the people to whom the chief of 
the aiistocracy was personally hostile Allying himself with the tribunes 
Senahus Glaucia and Appuleius Saturninus he mingled lus disbanded 
legionaries with the dissolute mob of the Forum and by threats promises 
and largesses easily oa erpow ered the a otes of the honest citizens ^ Manus 
was raised to a sixth consulship yet he was neither popular in Ins manners 
nor eloquent in his address (100) On the contrary in all ciail matters it 
IS said and amid the noise of popular assemblies the conqueror of the 
Cimbnans was utterly devoid of courage and presence of mind The un 
daunted spirit he showed in the field entirely failed him in the I orum 
where he was disconcerted by the most ordinary praise or censure 

In his policy also Manus was unfixed and wavenng and instead of 
steadily courting the prejudices of the Roman labble he favoured and re 
warded the Italians of whom the Roman commons now entertained a deep 
jealousy After lus late a ictories he ventured to stretch the prerogatia e of 

[ Vpp an/ nforms ns that Saturn nus had at h s hack tl e country people wl o were the 
honest c t zens wl ere s tl e d ssointe mob of the Eom n s pported the senate 11 s fact has 
been generally o erlooked ] 
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thrcnlcned only danger of deatli, but tlie second were certain presage of 
death itself. P3’’Uingoras tlie divine, after having sacrificed, said to Apol- 
lodorus, wlio feared Alexander and Hepheestion, that he need fear nothing, for 
tlioj' both should Portly die. Hepheestion, dying somo time after, Apollodorus, 
doubting lest there might be some conspiracj-- formed against the king, gave 
him notice of the prediction ; he only laughed at it 5 and informing himself 
of Pythagoras what those presages meant, he told him it was a sign of 
death; whereupon he again laughed, praising Apollodorus’ love and the 
divine's freedom. 

“ As for Cmsar, the last time he went to the senate, as wo have said a 
little before, Uie same presage presenting, he said, smiling, he had seen the 
lilvc in Si:>pni]i, to which the augur answering that he was Uion in danger, hut 
now the sign was mortal, 'he jdelded in some measure to that advice, and 
offered another sacrifice ; but tired with the length of the ceremony, entered 
the palace and perished. There happened to Alexander the same thing ; for 
when he returned from the Indies to Babylon with his army, being come 
nigh the city, the Chaldeans counselled him to defer his entry ; to whom 
having given this verse for answer, 

‘ IVlio promises most good's the best divine,' 

tlie^' besought him at Inst that lie would not let his army enter with their 
faces to the w’est; but would fetch a compass, that in entering they might 
see the rising sun and the citj'. It is said he would have obeyed them in 
this; but in marohing about he met with a marshy ground, which made 
him slight the second as well as the first advice, so that he entered the city 
with his face to ilio west. Some time after embarking upon the Euphrates, 
and going down to tlie river Pallakopas, which receives the Euphrates and 
carries its waters into inai'shes and pools which might happen to drown all 
Ass3Tia, ho resolved to make a dam; and it is said that going down the 
river he lauglicd at tlie Chaldeans because he had gone into Babylon and 
come out of it again in n boat without any harm ; but deatli attended him at 
his return from this voyage. 

“ Ccesar’s raillery witii the augur, who told him the idea of I^IarcIi were 
fatal to him, was much alike ; he answered him jeering, the ides were come, 
and yet lie was killed the same day. So that herein there was great n^ee- 
ment between them, both in the iiresages they received from the divines 
without being offended, tbeir raillery, and the event of tlie prediction. 
TI103’’ were likewise great lovers of tlie sciences, as well of their own country 
as strangers*. Alexander conferred with the Brachmanes, who were esteemed 
the most subtile and sagacious of the Indians, as the Magi are of the Persians. 
CfTsar did the like witli the EpTjtinns when lie re-establislied Cleopatra in 
her kingdom, which occasioned him when the peace was made to reform 
man}' things amongst the Romans; and that after the e^oimple of the 
Eg3'ptiaus lie regulated the year by the course of the sun, which before was 
governed by the moon ; and so till then were unequal, by reason of the inter- 
cnlaiy days. It happened to him likewise that one of those who conspired 
his death escaped, but were nil punished as they deserved by lus son, and as 
the murderers of Plulip were by Alexander.” « 

From this -we turn to whnb is probably the most masterly estimate of 
Ctesaris character and abilities over penned by a student of Roman histoiy. 
It is the estimate of one who is an enthusiastic admirer of Csesaria genius, 
but also a keen historical critic. 
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his ban 1 of ruffians and assassins seized the citadel in Mitue perhaps of lus 
official dignit5 and defied the republic to arras The nobles letorted upon 
him mth the fatal cry that he aspiied to I03alt3 and the people already 
perplexed at lus leaning to the Italians and shocked j erhaps at the fran 
tic 1 lolence of lus proceedings -vi ere not indisposed to listen to it Thej acqui 
csced without a murmur in the decree of the senate bj which the state was 
declared in danget and '\Iarius charged as consul to piovide for its safetj 

The city aras placed in what in modern times is called a state of siege 
that is the consul whose ordinarj functions wathin the walls were purely 
judicial and admmistrative receiaed the powei of the sword as fullj 
as if he were in the camp He proceeded to inaest the fortress which was 
considered impregnable to an attack and could onlj be reduced bj blocl ade 

cutting some leaden pipes upon w Inch in the secuntj of the times tl e 
citadel of the republic had been allowed to become dependent for water 
the insurgents were depm ed of the fiist nccessaij of life Saturninus offered 
to capitulate on the pioniisc of personal safety Manus guaranteed his life 
and in order to preseri e hiri from the fury of the populace jilaced him in 
the first instance with lus followers in the Cniia Hostilia a large public 
building at the foot of the lull Lut when the people scaled the walls toie 
off the roof and poured missiles uj on the wretched captives the consul made 
no effort to save them and thej all perished miserablj — a deed of blood 
which was long remembeied incl afforded at a later peiiod the handle foi a 
persecution of the nobles thcmsel\es 

^o event peihaps an Roman lustoiy is so sudden so unconnected and 
accordingly so obscure in its oiigin and causes as tins reaolt or conspiracy 
of Saturninus The facility with winch a favouiite champion of the people 
IS abandoned and slam by lus owm clients seems to point to some unseen 
motive w ith which history has foigottcn to acquaint us The Roman dem 
agogucs were well aware of the inaeterate honor with which the people 
regarded the name of king and none of them it may be safely said not 
w ithstanding the oft-repeated c iTumnies of then opponents ever ventured to 
aspii c to it If it be true then (as the historians represent^ that Saturnmus 
was hailed as 1 mg by his adherents and accepted the invidious designation 
with joy it IS highly piobable that lus adherents were foreigpieis and Italians 
rather than citizens "We lla^e alreadj seen the use which leaders of all 
parties w ere nial mg at this time of the claims of the Italians to emancipa 
tion from the state of conqueied subjects m which they were still held All 
in turn pressed these claims when it suited then particular purpose nor did 
most of them sciuple to abindon them when their convenience requiied it 
Sometimes the nobles sometimes the commons were cajoled into supportmg 
them as a countei poise to the aggressions of their immediate opponents but 
both the one class and the otliei were at heart bitteily opposed to them and 
the hope of obtaining favour or justice fiom the republic seems to have grad 
ually disappeared from the minds of the claimants themselves They liated 
Rome and with Rome they identified perhaps republican government itself 
riiej could only hope for redress of their giievances from a rea olution winch 
should o\ei throw tl e supremacy of the senate house and the Forum This 
was the menace from which even the licentious rabble of the city recoiled 
and which determined "Manus to allow the a lolation of Ins plighted faith and 
the sacrifice of Ins fiicnd and allj ^ Eaen if entiiely devoid of patiiotic 

[illineti sayi Srar us found 1 lusclf pHced in an awknrarl d lemma He was no longer 
nlilo to eo ttol 1 s ovr partj an 1 as be g carr e 1 along by tl cm nga nst b s v 11 far bej o d 
tl c po nt to ivl cli ho had tc ded to go J 
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PERSOKAlilTr A2fl> GHARAGTER OF r.JRR ATt 

Ho mndo vciscb, ns oii-onr ono ilUl at Umt Umc, Imt Ihoj xrora feeblo: on 
the ^icr Imnd lio iviis inlorGStod in astnmomiool sulnools and in of 
p1i>*8ionl scionca ' 

If for Alcxnndor xiino wis and zomninod tlio diimdlor of oaro, Uio tcmpoiu 
nto Boinan cntiroij avoided it after tlio poriod of Ids _youtlifnl xovols. Uks 
tul tiioso who Imro boon surroundod in j-oiith by the full glow of the loro of 
womonf its imnonsbablo glamour still zested on him: oron in Inter x’caxa loro 
ndvonturcs and suoccsscs with women still oamo in liis wnjt and ho xq. 
tamed a certain dnndrism m his emtwazd bcanngy ozy more conectiTf a Jov" 
ous consmousness of the mosculino beauty of his envn ajvpooranoo. The laurel 
wrcntlis xrith whioh ho imnenrod in puldio in later yean were oniefixlly dis- 
IKncd so as to oovor flio biildnaas of wliioih lio was iminfullj onin d Ki^ gnJ tig 
wonld donbilcsB have given many of bis viototies ii that Imve brought 

baclc his 3 *outhfal locks. 

Bui hownver gladly he ma^* have played tho monatch amongst the women* * 
ho wns onlj' amusing himself witli Ihom and allowed -Utem no influence over 
him; even his mucli-talkedpof relations with Queen dcopatra were only 
entered into for tlio purpose of masldng a wesde pmnt in Km politioal posi- 
tion. Crosor was thorowh^ nmUor-of'^nct and a tmo lealist; and what ho 
attempted and performed was carried tlizough and effected by that oo^en 
wliioh was his most osscntinl quality and itscuf n manifestation of genius. To 
it ho owed the power of living aotively in the present and undluturbcd 1^ 
memory and ezpootationi as well os the ability to act at each moment with 
all his force ana to qndy his full genius to the smidlcat and most casnnl 
bcginniim. Ho owed to it also the versatility with whidi ho grasped and 
mnsterciTwhatover the understanding con seize and the will compeli the con- 
fident candessiicss witli wldch lie commanded Ids words and sketdied his 
plniu of campaigni iho “marvellous joymiBuess** which remained fisithfnl to 
him in good and evil d^ys, imd the oom^eto seU^spondenoe which allowed 
no favourite nor miatzess, nor oven a frimid to escxoiao power over 1dm. 

Bat it is to this perspicacity tlint wo may also tmoe the fact that Gamr 
nover deluded Idmscdf ccmceming tlie power of fnto and human oapalnlitieB; 
for him the kind^ veil was lift ed whimi hidra ftom man tho_ inanffieiency of 
Irin toil. However dorerly lio might li^ his plans md weigh all the pos- 
silnlitici^ tliero was always present with him a feding that in all Ihuigs 
fortune* that is c1 »mhmi, most contribute the largest port; and with this nuy 
bo pon^eeted tlio foot that ho so often gave odds to fate* and in portiotilar 
again and again hazarded his poison witn foolhardy indifference. As men 
^unusual intelligence hare betaken tliemselves to games of purs ohmoc, so 
too there was in 6iom*B lationidism a pednt where in a oeztoin sense he come 
in touch with nmtioism. j ri*,— 

From Buoli. matctials n statesman conld not foil to he pEoducM. CassM 
wns n statesman from his earliest j-onth and in the despi^ sense of tte wwi, 
and his aim was tlio hipest which a man mnyset hoforo Jumamf — - thopimti- 
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t^o has the strongest claims upon our affection which, imder the name of 
‘ commomvcaltb,’ constitutes our own country pre eminentl} , it is for that 
fatherland that we ought to be ready to die “ I shall never deny,” he says, 
“ Axpinum, as my countij , but Rome will be always more peculiarly such , 
for Borne comprehends Arpinum * 

While such were the distmctions introduced by the republic among those 
whom she adopted as her own citizens, she did not omit to classify also the 
conation and pnvilegeb of the various nations of Latium and Italy which 
fell successively under her su aj 
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The hrst rank among the allies of Rome belonged to the tribes of the Latin 
confederation , their treaties with the republic contained generally more fa 
-vourable conditions than were acquiied by the other Italian communities 
Thus, for instance, the Latms preseri ed then territory, their laws, their alli 
ances, under the paramount control of Rome , they were placed, as re 
garded the payment of tribute, upon a footmg of almost complete equabty 
with the citizens of the republic , noi could they justly complain of being 
reqiured to furnish a military contingent to fight side by side with the legions 
tbemseli es They could acquire the rights of Roman citizenship by the exer- 
cise of certain magistracies in tbeir own state, or by the transfer of their 
domicile to Rome, provided they left childien behind them m their native 
place, or by the successful impeachment of a Roman ofiScer for pobtical of 
fences In respect of property they enjoj ed a portion of the Roman privi 
leges But they were excluded from the rights of Roman matrimony, and. of 
paternal authority , from the facultj of willing in favour of a Roman citizen, 
oi inhentmg from one , nor could they claim the immunitj from stnpes and 
capital pumshment, wi^ch was counted the most precious of all privileges 
by a people who invested their highest magistrate with the terrors of the axe 
and rod The condition of the Latin was far better than that of any other 
subjects of the republic, but it was decidedly mfenor to that of the citizen , 
its most engaging feature was the capacity it conferred of acquiring completer 
rights, and changing the first foretaste of f i eedom into its ftill enjoyment 
This mass of privileges, peculiai, m the first instance, to the Latin cities, 
and flowing from the lights conceded to them by treatj , became extended 
in due tune, under tbe general name of ^us Latii, or Latimtas^ both to indi 
iiduals and to communities which had no connection with Latium at all 
As the Roman law admitted, bj a fiction, the existence of Romans without 
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nnotlici** Altliougli a mnster of tlio inilitoiry artu he noYerthelesSj with ii 
statesman’s foresight, did his utmost to avoid oivil war, and even when he 
began it to earn no bloody laurels. Although the founder of a military 
monarchy, lie exerted an energy unexampled in history to prevent the for- 
mation of cither a hierarchy of marshals or a prrotorian government. He 
prcfciTod tlio sciences of arts and peace to tliose of war. 

The most noteworthy characteristic of his work as a statesman is its per- 
fect Imrmuny. In fact all tho necessary qualifications for this most difiioult 
of all human tasks wore united in Gaosar. Retdist through and through, he 
never allowed consecrated tradition and the images of tlio past to trouble 
Iiim ; notliing was of any importance to liim in politics save the living present 
and intelligent law, ns in the character of a grammarian ho sot aside histori- 
cal and antiquarian inquiry and only recognised, on tlio one hand the usages 
of tlie living language, on the otlier tlio laws of eonformit3\ A born ruler, 
he sway’cd the minds of men as the wind drives the clouds, and compelled 
the most diverse oliarneters to abandon themselves to him — -the simple citizen 
and the I’ough soldier, the noble ladies of - - - - 

Home and the fair princesses of Egypt and 
hlnurotania, the brilliant cavalry leader and 
the calculating bunker. 

His taloiit for oigauisatlon was wonder- 
fill ; Cicsav forced his coalition and his * 

legions into close union and held them 
firmly together as no oUier statesman over ® 

did with his allies, nor anj*^ general wdth an Wi 

army composed of unruly and conflicting 1^1 Jjl W* 

elements ; never did ruler judge his instru- I i )?vl 

monts wdth so keen an eye and put each in 
its appropriate place. Ho was a monarch, 

but he never played the king. Even as Ko.mk T«iro» 

absolute master of Rome he retained the 


bearing of a parly lender ; perfectly pliant and complaisant, eas^” and 
agreeable in oonversation and courteous to all, lie appeared to desire to be 
noUiing more than the first among his equals. Cmsar entirely avoided 
the mistake of so many men otherwise as great as he — tliat of carrying 
tlio spirit of the military commander into politics ; Iiowever great the temp- 
tation arising from liis vexatious relations with the senate, he never had 
TCCOursc to such acts of brute force as tliat of Uio 18 th Brumaire. Ciesar 
was a monarch, but he was never caught by tlie glamour of tyranny. _ He is 
perhaps the only one among the Lord’s mighty ones, who in groat things as 
in small never acted in response to fancy or caprice hut in all cases in accord- 
ance ^vitli his duty ns a ruler, and wlio, wlien lie looked hack on his life, 
might indeed deplore miscalculations but could repent of none of the errors 
of passion. Thoro is nothing in the stoi*y of Ctcsnr’s which can compare 
0%'cn in a small degree with tliosc ebullitions of poetic sensuality, with the 
murder of Olitus or the burning of Persepolis, of which the history of his 
great predecessor in the East has to toll. Finally he is perhaps the only one of 
tlioso mighty ones who preserved to tlio very end of Jiis career a statesman-like 
HcnsQ of the possible and impossible and who did not shipwreck on the great 
problem which is the hardest of all for natures of tlio grand order, the prob- 
lem of recognising the natural limits of success even at its very pinnacle. 

■\Vhat w'as practicable he performed, and never neglected the attainable 
good for the sake of the impossible better; never disdained at least to 
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riio Btrugglo foi tbcso puMlcgcs had conimoncod alino f fioni the [loiiotl 
of tho fiisfc conquest of Latiuin and Italy but it is not till vftci the ovci 
tlirow of Carthage and tho commencement of n biicf poiiod of domestic 
repose that it attained foico md consistency and succeeded in enlisting in 
its faiour tho leaders of Roman paities 'With tho extension of her con 
quests in the iich pioiincos of the List the citi/onship of Rome became 
more precious and amidst the degiadation of so many subject nations tho 
allies mIio hid fought and bled foi tho icpublic felt themselves entitled to 
use to a liighci lei el Tho Latins claimed iiith ingency ind vehemence i 
perfect oquabty with the Romans tho It ilians pietcndcd to succeed it 
least to the privileges of the I atins , but to mal o tho first concession w as 
clearly no less thin to open the door to the ibolitioii of ill existing distinc 
tions The Romans woio not unnatunlly alaimcd at the sliipc in Minch 
the question now presented itself to them Ihc idci of siciificing to the 
conquered the nationality of tho conqueiois nas so iiciv in tho history of 
antiquity that mo cannot Mondcr at tho reluct nice tho pious hoiroi, Mitli 
M hich it was generally legardcd Moieoici piactical st ilosmon mIio niiglit 
soar abo\o the sciuplcs of a noic sentiment mcio still jierplcxcd and teiii 
fied at the piospcct of tho aibninistialiio difiicultics mIiicIi such i chingo 
Mould introduce They beheld in their imagination tho loads of tho ponin 
sula croMded Mitli troops of forcigncis h istcning to Rome it eieiy iccurnng 
election to sm amp the a otes of tho uiban popul ition oi tal ing uji then 
abode within its Malls and conquering as it Mere the citidol of their con 
querors In tho amalgamation of Romo m i^h Italy they could only forcs^'c 
tho annihilation of Romo itself 

Meannhilctho allies icpnlscd in ciciy oicrt attempt to scale the forticss 
of the constitution coiitiiicd to glide suricptiliously Mithiu tho sicicd pile 
As eaily as the yeai 286 the ccnsois discos cicd no Ic s thin twclso thousand 
I atins settled in tho city, and pictonding to the mil of genuine citizens 
Ihe intrudeis Mere indignantly expelled Ten yeais liter a non fraud Mas 
exposed The forcigncis sold then ehildicn to actual citizens Mith tho 
understanding that they should be immediately cnfianchiscd The strol o 
of the projtoi s Mand confciied upon them tho full fi inchisc of the city 
riic precautions and prohibitions of the bcnato Mould haac been of little 
aiail had they not been seconded in n great mcasuic by tlio in igistratcs of 
tho Italian cities themselics mIio rcgaidcd Mith jealousy the flight of their 
OMn people to Rome Mhcicby tho burden of their domestic dues Mere 
enhanced Tho Samnites and Pelignnns rccliimed foui thousand of their 
OMn country men Mho had thus established thcmbclics in tho Latin tonn of 
1 regolloj there acqiuiing tho Latin pniileges and piepaiing to sue for tho 
Roman lor half a century hoMeiei these friudulent acquisitions of 
the Roman franchise Meie only paitnl oi indmdii il The agitation of the 
Sempronian reforms raised a general ferment in the minds of tho Italians 
and gave force and i olume to tho tide of their ambition 

It would seem that Mhilo the great Roman nobles pretended to detain 
vast tracts of public domain they cultiiatcd and c\en occupied only small 
portions The conquered communities though nominally dispossessed of 
their lands mcic alloned by abuse and conniiance to enjoy the use of a 
large part of them But m hen the state sliould resume her lights oier these 
estates and actually redistiibutc them among her poorci citizens the claims 
of the intruding natiies Mould meet Mith no considciation they Mould be 
dispossessed of them a second time and absolutely excluded from their cn 
joy ment Accoidingly upon the first mooting of the Agraiian Hms of 
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then And its youUitiil lustro had grown dim. Gccstir's wort was no longer, 
like that of Alexander, a joyous effort to advance towards tlie immeasur- 
able distance ; lie was engaged in construction, and that from ruins, and 
WAS satisfied to work as profitably and securely as possible in the wide but 
defined sphere already indicated. The fine poetic sense of the nations is 
therefore justified in paying no heed to the unpoetio Homan, while it has 
siiri'oundcd the son of Philip with all the golden splendour of poetxy and 
tdl the rainbow colours of legend. But with equal justice the political 
life of nations has for thousands of years returned again and again to the 
lines which Cresar traced, and if the peoples to whom the Avorld belongs still 
apply his name to the chiefest of their monarchs, there is in this a profound 
warning and one, unfortunately, also calculated to rouse feelings of shame. 


IdOMHSEN’S ESimAXB OF OiBSAH’S ViTOUK 

CsDsar had been n leader of the popular party from a very early period 
and as it were by hereditary right, and for thirty years he had upheld its 
sliield without ever changing or even hiding his colours ; even as monarch he 
ATOS still a democrat. As ho entered into entire inheritance of his party, 
of com'56 with the exception of the wrong-headed notions of Catiline and 
ClodiuB, cherished the bitterest and even a personal hatred towards the 
aristocracy and the true Aristocrats, and retained unaltered the principal 
watchwords of the Roman democracy — namely, the amelioration of the 
position of debtors, foreign colonization, tlie gradual abolition of the existing 
differences of privilege between the various classes in the state and the 
emancipation of the executive power from the senate ; so his monarchy 
also was so little in conflict with the democracy that, on the contrary, it was 
through it that the latter first attained completion and fulfilment. For tliis 
monarchy was no oiiental despotism by the grace of God, but a monai'chy 
such as Cains Gracchus wished to found, such as Pericles and Cromwell 
founded — the representation of the people by the man who possessed its 
supreme and unlimited trust. Thus the ideas which underlie Coosar’s work 
were not exactly new ; but their development, in the last instance always the 
main thing, belongs to him, and to him the grandeur of Uic realisation which 
iniglit have surpnsed even the originating genius' could he have seen it, and 
which has inspired and will ever inspire all who have encountered it in actual 
operation or in the miiTor of history, whatever the historical period or politi- 
cal complexion to which they belong, with deeper and deeper emotion 
and wonder according to the measure of their capacity for comprehending 
human and historical greatness. 

This is perhajis the right place to expressly declare what the historian 
always tacitly assumes and to enter a protest against the custom common 
alike to simiilicity and dishonesty, the custom of employing the praise and 
blame of history independent of the special conditions, aspbrases of general 
application, in this case of transforming the verdict on Cresar into a judg- 
ment on so-called Crosarism. In truth the history of past centuries should 
be the teacher of that in progress, but not in tlio common sense, ns though 
men could rend die junctures of the present in the records of the past 
and in those on the art of political diagnosis and prescriptions could read 
up the symptoms and their remedies ; but Jiistory is only instructive in 
so far as the study of ancient civilisations reveals the gener^ organic condi- 
tions of civilisation itself, with those priniaiy forces which are everywhere 
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tlie law of Oiassus aul Scaj>ola %\bicli reieated the Jiaish cnacttnents of 
eighty and ninety yeaie befoie convinced the lUjUied subjects of the lepub 
lie that tl 011 inistiess had learned neithei msdom nor justice by tlie triumph 
of hei arms and the extension of hei empire 

But though conquered the Italians had not ceased to be foimidable Ihc 
free constitution of the generabty of their cities had nourished a race of able 
speakers and statesmen and the Cimbnan War had trained many thousands 
of bravo veteians who had been disbanded after the battle of VeicellcC and 
not jet lecalled to tbeir standards by the uigencj of any other foreign con 
test Witli these lesouices among tliemsclies they liad still moreovei i 
poweiful friend in the Roman tnbunate hi Lrivius Diusus a son of the 
opponent of the Giacchi whom the senate had commissioned to promise 
still ample! concessions to then assailants than the Gracchi themselves had 
demoted himself in earnest to the pohey 'uhich his fatlier only pietended to 
advocate But in assuming the patronage of the lefoimers the younger 
Drusus did not abandon tho party of the nobles Mith which he ^\as heredi 
taiilj connected He souglit with e^eiy appeal an ce it maybe allowed of 
honest zeal ^ to conciliate the nterests of all parties He restored the judici i 
to the senators whde at the same time he introduce I tliree hundred knights 
into the senate He coupled these measuies with a piomise of lands to 
tlie needy citizens ind of the francluse to the Italians and Latins Of ill the 
Roman demagogues Drusus raaj justly be esteemed the ablest and the wisest 
lull of confidence in himself his views were laige and lus fianl and bold 
demeanour corresponded with them He affected tho generous virtues of 
the ancient republic When his architect ofifcied him the plan of a house so 
disposed as to exclude his neighbours supci vision Build me rather he 
exclaimed a dw elling in which all mj countrymen may behold c\ erj thing 
I do His piinciples howc%er were less rigorous than his pretensions 
The necessities of his position which required him to make friends of all 
parties demanded an exoibitant outl ij and the meaiib by which he supplied it 
were reprobated as dishonouiable IIis profusion surpassed that of all hib 
predecessors in the arts of popular flatterj and lo \entured to vaunt that 
his successors would have nothing left to gne but the si ics abore and the 
dust beneath them His manncis were o\eibeaiiiig and might suggest 
the idea that he aimed at regal domination He spol e of the commonw ealth 
as his own and^vhen the scnatois invited him to attend at then ordinarj 
place of meeting he lepbcd that ho would await then coming in tho curia of 
Hostilius which happened to be most convenient to 1 imsclf Such was 
the man whom the Italians gladlj invol cd as then leader In his sick 
ness all the cities of the pcninsul i offered ^ ow s fox his safetj It seemed 
AS if the salaationof tho countij depended upon Ins ^eco^er3 

Drusus required indeed strong support in tint quarter to enable lum to 
bear up against the odium excited by his measures among the pri’s ileged or 
ders at home Even m lus owti house he was siii rounded, by timid and mur 
munng friends his ow n f amilj w ere imbued with hostilitj to his a\ ow ed 
policj Among them was his nephew M Poicius Cato at that time about 
four j ears old A chief of the Marsians admitted to the uncle s hospitalitj 
amused himself bj asl mg the child to support the cause of the Itabans 

11 ne<i sa^s of b m lie 1 a I sometl ^ of tl c noble enthns 'ism of tl c Graccbl Genero s 
ind free fro ill selfisl ness md xncinness but w tbo t pol t cal exper ence idro Lness ind 
knowledge of men 1 c asp red to i task wl cb s rpassed 1 s strcngtl Velle us Piterculus 
calls b m a mm of tl e noblest b rtb tl o greatest cloq cncc ind tbc str ctest pur ty of bfe b t 
rl o n all h a dertik ngs as more d st ngu si c 1 by ib 1 ind good tent on tl in by 
success J 
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CIIAVTEU XXVII. THE LAST DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 

Tho noblo Bmtus 
told you Ca:^ar \nts nnibUioiis : 

It It were Eci| it ^vns ft {'rlovous fnnll; 

And grievously liath Cn:sar niisworcd it. 

— SrCiKf.'Sf'CAKC. 

WirXLB the conspinitoM vero nt their bloody work, the mass of the 
senators rushed in confused terror to tho doors ; and when Bmtus turned 
lo nddicss his peers in defence of tlio deed, tlio liall was well-nig:li empty* 
Cicero, who had been present, nnswci'cd not, though ho was called b}' name ; 
Antony had hiiriicd nway to exchange his consular robes for the garb of a 
slave. Disappointed of o1)taining tho sanction of the senate, the conspirators 
sallied out into the Forum to win the ear of the people. But hero too they 
were disappointed. Not knowing what massacre might be in store, every 
man lind fled to his own house ; and in vain tho conspirators paraded the 
Furum, holding up their blood-stained weapons and proclaiming themselves 
t':e libciutors of Komc. Disappointment was not their only feeling ; they 
were not wxtlK>ut fear. They know that Lepidus, being on the eve of depar- 
ture for his piovincc of Narbonese Gaul, had a legion encamped on the island 
of the 'riher; and if he wore to unite with Antony against them, Cmsar 
would quickly he av<*ngcd. In all haste, therefore, they retired to the 
Capitol, Illoainvltile three of CiosaFs slaves placed their master's body 
upon a stretcher, and carried it to his house on the south side of the Forum 
with one arm dangling fi*oin the unsupported comer. In this condition tho 
widowed Cal])uniin received the lifeless cla}' of him who had lately been 
sovereign of tlie world. 

L^jadiis moved his Imoiis to the Campus Martins. Bat Antony had no 
liiouglds of u.‘“ing force; for in that case probably Lepidus would have be- 
come m.istcr of Itomc. During the night ho Look possession of tho treasure 
winch Cjoar had collected to defray- the expenses of Ids Failhian cniupaigu, 
and persuaded Cnlpurnia to put into his hands all the dictator’s papers. 
Pos‘»cs*;ed of these securities, he barricaded Ills house on the Cnrince, and 
determined to watch the course of events. 

In the evening Cicero, with other sciintors, visited tlie self-styled libera- 
tors in the Capitol. Thc3’- had not communicated their plot to tho orator. 
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no^flc ictl till tlie Gncchi iro e, ami % inlt r ml».i% ouri.c 3 nfter more thin 
t\ o tcntiiriC") of il u ** to coircct tVt 'whicli it fir't inii^ht line been 
I reicntc I 

The liM for equiliin" p >lit til poi er ti s more e icctiii. lor eleicn 
ici’Ij after the I icinim In one consul ii «: ali\i\>. pleb i'>n Then tht 
patnciins niiclr o ic 1 i^t *:truf^gl», to rccoicr then tvclubiit prinlogt, , ind 
in the 1C11 "ire i c 1111*0 1 Sulpicius iml i T ilenm is conbulc, both 
of them f itiiciiD'- , mil in the eour e of tlie iitit iloztn leirs iic fiml the 

Im Mol lied 111 lihe minner uo 



K s thin feel ell timca Aftoi 
tint it iSi re"ulirl> obsenetl 
one coniul being pilrici in mil 
the other pUbeinn till it 
length 111 the leir 172 uc, 
whin the piliieiin fimilies 
hill gieillj ilecieised both 
con ulsliijis iicrc opined to 
the plcbeiim, mil from tint 
time forth the oflices ii ere held 
hi men of eilhei ordti iiithout 
tli*«tinction 

riiese 1 lol itinns of the 1 m 
iboi e mentioned ii ere cftcctod 
bj the power hi which tho 
senite oidcred the pitiiciin 
consul to nime n dictator At 
least in tho space twenty fiie 
3 ears after tho Liciuiin laws 
wo line no fewer thin fif- 
teen dictatois Now SOI oral of 
these were apjMjinted for sud- 
den cmcipeiicies of w ir such 
is the Gallic imasions of Ibl 
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and 350 But often we find 
dictators when there is no men- 
tion of foieign wai In the 
3 cat 3G0 wc find that both 
the consuls cnjo3ed i triumph, 
and not the diet itor These 


and other reis »ns hue led to the belief that thcfec dictators wcic appointed 
to hold the c msiil tt e niiiti 1 and brought the oicrbcaiing weight of their 
political power to secinu the election of two patrician consuls 

But if this were the pi in of the pitnciaiis it a\ ailed not After the 
iLir 3n nc the liw w is rognlaili ohscricd h^ which one consul w is 
necL anil i plebeian 1 he plebeiins also forced their wai to other oflices 
C Male ms Biitiliis the nnst distiiiguisheel plebeian of Ins time, who was 
foul tin]e> elected consul was named dictator in the 3 ear 350 B c no doubt, 
bi the plebenn consul Popilius I enas , and file lean. Inter (351) wefind 
the same iieiiis elected to the censorship 

Prieti illi the le foie the political reform of I icinius and Sevtius had 
1 en iflcetiiil o fir is the ulmtseion of plcbeiitis to the highest ofliccfe 
of state was eoneerned It must be remarl ed lioiicici lint these piiii 
le^i though no longer engr« eil bi pitncians hetm to hue been open 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 

Tiber were dewsed to the use of the pubUo, and every Roman citizen was to 
receive a donation of tliree Imndred sesterces (between and jES") The 
effect of this recital was electric. Devotion to the memoiT of the dictator 
and hatred for his murderers at once filled every breast. 

Two or three days after this followed the funeiul. The body atos to he 
burned and tlie ashes deposited in the Campus hlartius near the tomb of his 
daughter Julia. But it was fii-st brought into the Forum upon a bier inlaid 
with ivory and covered with rich tapestries, which was carried by men high 
in rank and office. There Antony, as consul, rose to pronounce the funeral 
oration. He ran through the chief acts of Crosar’s life, recited his will, and 
then spoke of tlie death wJiich had rewarded him. To make this more vividly 
present to the excitable Italians, he displayed a waxen image marked with 
the thrce-and-twenty wounds, and produced the very robe which he had worn, 
nil rent and blood-stained- Soul-stirring dirges added to the solemn hon-or 
of the scene. But to us the memorable speech which Shakespeare puts into 
Antony’s mouth will give the liveliest notion of the art used and the impres- 
sion produced. That impression was instantaneous. The senator friends of 
the liberators who had attended the ceremony looked on in moody silence. 
Soon the menacing gestures of the crowd made them look to their safety. 
They fled ; and the multitude insisted on burning the body, as they had 
burned the body of Glodius, in the sacred precincts of the Fomm. Some of 
the veterans who attended tlie funeral set fire to the bier ; benches and fire- 
wood heaped round it soon made a sufficient pile. 

From the blazing pyre the crowd rushed, eager for vengeance, to the 
houses of the conspirators. But all had fled betimes. One poor wretch fell . 
a victim to the furjr of the mob — Helvius Cinna, a poet who had devoted 
his art to the service of the dictator. Ho was mistaken for L. Cornelius 
Giima iiio prietor, and tom to pieces before the mistake could be explained.^ 

Antony was now the real master of Home, The treasure which he had 
seized gave Jiim the means of purchasing good will, and of securing the 
attadiment of tlie veterans stationed in various parts of Italy. He did 
not, however, proceed in the course which, from the tone of his funeral 
harangue, might have been expected. He renewed^ friendly intercourse 
with Brutus and Cassius, who were encouraged to visit Romo once at least, 
if not oftener, after that day; and Dec. Brutus, with his gladiators, was 
suffered to remain in the city. Antony went still further. He gratified 
tlie senate by passing a law to abolish the dictatorship forever. He then 
left Rome, to -win the favour of the Italian communities and try the temper 
of the veterans. 

Meanwhile another actor appeared upon the scene. This was young 
Octavius.^ 


THE ACTS OP THE YOUNG OCTAVIUS 

Julius CiBsar had in truth determined to take his great-nephew with him 
to the war ag^ainst the Parthians, for which he was already eagerly preparing. 
As his legions were collected in Macedonia he sent on Gains Octavius in 
October of 45 n.o. to Apollonia to complete there his education in the science 
of warfare and rhetoric. As companions Cojsar gave him two of his 
temporaries, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa and Quintus Salvidienus, members 
of no distinguished family it must ho admitted, but men who by their 

^ This stoiy Is however rendered somewhait doubtful by the manner in which Cmna is men- 
tioned In Virgil’s Ninth Edogno, which was certainly written in or after the year 40 u.c. 
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seemed to portend % bloody solution of the ciisis At this juncture Drusus 
itteuded by a number of his adheients was returning one evening to his 
Jiouse Passing along an obscure corridor he wis heard suddenly to cry out 
that he was struck and fell to the ground with a poniard planted in hib 
groin In a few hours he e'^pired exclaiming ^vltll liis dying breath When 
'Will Rome again find so good a citizen as mj self ? The assassin had escaped 
in the crowd (91) 

The murder was generally imputed to the scnatoiial party and espe 
daily to tlie consul Fhilippus The magistiatcs omitted to znal o inquii^ 
into the circumstances while the murdered mans opponents hastened to 
abrogate such of his measuies as had already passed into laws and liis 
adherents were too stupefied to resist Severe decrees wore speedily issued 
against the Italians aud they were peiemptorily forbidden to interfere in 
the affairs of the xepublic An obscuio tribune of foreign extraction named 
Vanus was put forwaid by the knights to impeach some of tlie principal 
nobles as reputed favoureis of the movement A Bestia a Cotta a Mnm 
nuus a Pompeius and a Memmius wcie condemned and banished Among 
the accused was the illustrious Almilius Scaurus The only icply he deigned 
to make to the charge was this Vaiius the Iberian accuses Scaurus pimce 
of the senate of everting the Italians to levolt Scaurus denies it Romans ^ 
winch of the two do you believe? T]ie people absolved him with acclama 
tions But the knights still thirsted for acngeonce upon their hereditary 
enemies and the actual outbieak of the threatened insurrection alone pre 
\ented them fiom effecting a wider pioscnption of the most unpopular of 
the nobles 

The allies flew desperately to arms The death of Drusus and the pros 
tration of his adherents within the city i educed them to then own national 
resources but then last scruples vanished with the loss of then Roman 
associates The Marsiins Aveie summoned to take the lead and their chief 
Pompsedius Silo was the soul of the confederacy Eight or moie nations 
the Picentines the Vcstines the Mairucines the Pelignians the Samnites 
the Lucanians and the Apulians together with the Marsians ga-v e mutual 
hostages and conceited a simultaneous using >iow foi the first time thej 
vowed to unite togethei in a permanent associ itiou They proposed to con 
stitute a great federal republic organised on the model of Rome herself witli 
a senate of five hundred tw o consuls tweU e pr ctois and for their capit il the 
central stronghold of Corfinium in the Apennines to which thej gave the 
name of Itaba Thej stiuck medals hearing the impiess of the babellian 
bull trampling under foot the Roman she wolf This alliance indeed was 
confined foi the most part to the nitions of Sahellian oiigiii and its decrees 
weie issued m the Oscan language the common loot of the idioms then in 
use among the central tribes of the peninsula The Etruscans tiie Latins 
and the Umbrians held aloof fiom it and togethei with Campania which was 
already thoroughly Romanised adliered to the fortunes of Rome The 
Bruttians no longer existed as a nation ind the cities of Magna Groscia had 
ceased to ha've any political importance The Gauls beyond the Rubicon 
who had joined Hannibal against the Romans long since exhausted by their 
struggles made no effort now to recoi er their independence 

What was the lelative stiength of the combatants now arrajed against 
each other? Tluee centuiies earhei at the date of the gieat Gaulish in\a 
Sion the nations of Sabellia together with the Apulians could arm it is 
said 200 000 men while the Etruscans Latins and Umhiians vaunted 
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His ^ first steps in Rome concerned the will of Crosar. Although 
Ilia family, luid notably liis stepfather, strongly dissuaded him, he declared 
fcarlessl}^ with a promaturo confidonco in his determination that is striking, 
that his intention %vus to bid for Csesar^s inberitanco, and this in tho presence 
-of Cains A.utoiiius who liad taken over tho affairs of a town preotor since 
tho flight of Brutus; shortly after this, in about tlio middlo of May, lio 
was presented to tho people as Cfcsar by tlio people's tribune, Lucius Anto- 
nhis, n brother of Oaius. The young Gtesar hereby pledged himself to tlio 
Homan people to exclude his adoptive father's legates, nor could ho hopo 
that Mark Antony would bo prepared to deliver up to him that adoptive 
father’s treasure, 

Sfark Antony indeed after Iiis return did everything in his power to load 
young Cmsar’s |)osition with difficulty. His conduct to the son of liis friend 
was loveless it is true, yet we can hardly deny tliat it is explicable. Two 
things there were especially’’ wdiich separated their interests: Antony would 
not and could nob pay back Crosar’s treasure to tlio legitimato heir — equally 
impossible was it for him to dlvido tho conduct of his party with a boy of 
nineteen. At tho very first personal encounter between the two in tho gar- 
dons of Pompey, which were then occupied by Antony, tho incompatibUity 
of aims which separated them came clearly to light, and the attempts of 
friends common to them both to bring the two rivals closer to each other 
could not avail to avert an open breach. 

Rightly did Antony oppose the illegal bid of his rival for tlie tribunate 
of tho people, but noriilng but petty spite ^vas the source of his refusal to 
allow the confirmation by tho ourim of tlio perfectly valid adoption by Orosar. 
Moreover, tho young Ciesar, in order to curry favour with the people, had 
declared his readiness to fulfil a vow of the dictator and to grant games 
in honour of tho victory of Cicsar. Caius Matins and other friends of tlie 
dictator gave him every support at these games, from the 20tli to the 80th 
of July ; but Mai*k Antony, who had no power to prohibit games, succeeded 
in provoiiting a golden chair with a coronal from being publicly set up 
in lionour of Julius Cmsar* To the friend of Ciosar tliis Cmsar worsliip 
apiicarod at once of doubtful taste, a worship which his youthful rival 
sought to organise with all tho outward show of an agitator; and before 
the decisive sentence of the consul the private man had at last to yield. 
But tho later Augustus tells with peculiar satisfaction in his memoirs that, 
suddenly, in the course of tho games, n mighty comet with a long tail was 
seen, and that it was greeted by the multitude as the star of Ctesar. The 
star of the Julii was again in tlie ascendant; and the son wJio had reared 
a brazen statue, surmounted with a star of gold, to his father in the temple 
of Venus, tlio motlier of his stock, secretly hoped to attract the mys from 
this auspicious talisman upon his own future. A comet always stirs up the 
imagination of tho people mightily, it signifies war ; so a contempora^ poet 
mourns : Comets full of foreboding never shone so frequent. This time the 
people wore right ; the figure of Nemesis for the murder of Cassar stood in 
tho doonvay. 

Tlie nearer things come to a crisis the blacker grew Crosar’s situation- 
Antony hud contemptuously rejected a confederacy with him ; an apparent 
reconciliation on the Capitol iiad no enduring consequences. By the out- 
break of a civil war, in which a Caesar could not (oven if he would) remain 
neutral, tho .young man could only rank liimBolf as a bond fellow of the 
senate, of the very men who had murdered Ctosar. Tho thought was so 
intolerable to him that ho did not shrink from aii attempt to free himself of 
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his opponent by nssassination. Liichily for Cassar’s cause the aitcnijit failcfl, 
and Antony was free n few days later to depart to join his legions at 
’Bruncliisiuin. Had the atlemptea assassination succeeded, the young Caisar, 
whoso security grew more and more perilous would, in all probability’, not 
have been in a position to reap the benefit of this bloody deed. AYlicn we 
take into account the prudence of Oasnr’s conduct on every' other occasion 
but this, we can only’^ explain this folly by' the light of that systematic oppo- 
sition witii which Antony had met nil liis aspirations. To the murderers of 
Cmsar and the senate he behaved with somewhat greater caution./ 

Still An tom’ remained in possession of all actual power. The senate 
voted, on his demand, that the provinces of hlnccdonia and Syria, though 
granted to Brutus and Cassius by the nob of Cicsar, should bo given to C. 
Antonius and Dolabclln, and that the coveted province of Cisalpine Gaul 
should bo transferred from Dec. Brutus to Antony- himself. The news of 
these arbitrary nets convinced the liberators that they' liad nothing to hoi)e 
at Rome- Dec. Brutus immediately left tlic city and took i^osscs'Jion of his 
prorince by- force. But 3VI. Brutus and Cassius still dallied. Their vacillat- 
ing conduct during this time gives us an unfavourable impression of their 
fitness for any* enterprise of mark. Cicero, not himself remarkable for politi- 
cal firmness, in this crisis displayed a rigour worthy- of liis earlier day’s, and 
was scandalised by the unu'crthy’ bickerings of his friends. At length they’ 
set sail from Velia for Greece. Tliis was in the month of September. 
Cicero also had at one moment made up his mind to retire from public life 
and end his day’s at Athens, in learned leisure. In the course of this sum- 
mer lie continued to employ- liimsolf on some of his most elaborate treatises. 
His works on The Nature of the Gods and on Divination^ his OJ/iceSj his 
Dialojiie on Old Age^ and several other essays belong to this period and 
mark the restless activity of his mind. But though he twice set sail from 
Italy-, he was twice driven back to port at Volia, where he found Brutus and 
Cassius. Here he icccivcd letters from A. Hirtius, and other friends of 
Cscsar, wliich gave him hopes that, in the name of Octavius, they- might 
suocessfully oppose Antony-, and restore constitutional governmont. lie 
determined to return, and announced his purpose to Brutus and Cassius, who 
commended him, and went their way- to the East to raise armies against 
Antony ; he repaired to Romo to figlit the battles of his party in the senate. 

lileanwhQe Antony had been running riot. In possession of Cmsar's 
papers, with no one to chock him, he produced ready- warrant for every’ 
measure which he wished to carry, and pleaded the vote of the senate wliicli 
confirmed all the acts of Csssar. When lie could not produce a genuine 
paper, he interpolated or forged what was needful. 

On the day after Cicero’s return (September Ist) there was a meeting of 
the senate. But the orator did not attend, and Antony threatened to send 
men to drag him from his house. Next day Cicero was in his place, but now 
Antony-^ was absent. The orator rose and addressed the senate in wliat is 
called his Firet P/nli/ync. This was a measured attack upon the government 
and policy- of Antonj-, but personalities were carefully eschewed. But 
Antony, enraged at his boldness, summoned a meeting for the 19lh of 
September, wliich Cicero did not think it prudent to attend. He then 
attacked the absent orator in the strongest language of personal abuse and 
menace. Cicero sat down and composed his famous Second Philippic^ which 
is written as if it w?re delivered on the same day, in reply- to Antony’s 
invective. At present, however, ho contented himself with sending a copy- 
of it to Atticus, enjoining secrecy. 



and ffuarded against i sudden attack Since the flight of Hanniba t e ci y 
had forgotten the possibility of being again exposed to a siege 

But the Romans had scarcely time to make these dispositions before the 
Italians i ushed impetuously upon them and brol e their lines m a anous 
quarters The consul Gcsai uas louted by Vettius Scato m Samnium and 
driven from the gates of iLseniia and Venafrum which he was anxious to 
support While the flrst of these places continued to hold out against a 
rigorous blockade the other was surrendered by treachery and its gariison 
put to the sword Mutilus defeated Perperna turned to the left and threw 
himself into Campania Disiegarding or masking the £oi tresses on his flanks 

and lear he traversed the country with 
his troops received the submission of 
Nola P'estum Stabiae Salernum mas 
sacring some of tbeir defenders and 
pressing others into his own ranks 
But the hearts of the Campanians were 
still with Rome Naples Nuceria 
Capua and Aceirse remained firm 
even while then territoiies were over 
lun by the Samnite their slaves libera 
ted and enlisted by thousands among 
the soldiers of the confederacy 

The losses and disgraces of the Ro 
mans still crowded i^on one another 
I amponius defeated Crassus and lecov 
ered Grumentum the strongest place in 
Lucania while Canusium and venusia 
in the same quartei were taken by J uda 
cilius CsBsar sustained a second defeat 
from Egnatins in attempting to relieve 
AceiTcB Pompeius received a check on 
the frontiers of Umbria and lastly the 
consul Rutilius drawn into an ambus 
cade by Vettius Scato was routed and 
slain on the Tolenus with a large part 
of his forces hlanus who w as posted 
lower down tlie stiream was advertised 
of his geneials disaster by the corpses 
wafted past him by the descending cm 
rent He promptly ciossed the river 
and took possession of the enemy s camp in their rear while they were still 
occupied in gathering the tiophies of tlieir victoiy But the success of this 
bnRiant manceuvie failed to compensate even one of the many discomfitmes 
the arms of the republic bad i eceived 

The spirits of the victors of so many encounteis weie elated to the 
highest pitch The Btruscans and Umbiians began to falter in their alle 
glance to Rome while the envoys of the Italians were seeking a more distant 
and still more formidable alliance at the court of Mithndates king of 
Pontns a chieftain whose powei and resources the republic had not yet 
learned to measure The Romans on their part tliough neither dismayed 
nor disconcerted began to feel the imminence of their danger The sense of 
peril restored perhaps then national feelings of pride and mutual confidence 
The bodies of tlie consul and the bi a^ e oiflcers who I ad fallen had been 
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liad so long diMded them LncouragecL the timiiianty ot tiieir leicieis 
the soldiers themsehes bioLe from then lines and mingled ^ith one another 
in the plain like citizens in their common forum "W e ma} hehe\ e that 
IMaiius w ould have been well pleased to put an end to the avar by the conces 
Sion upon the spot of demands to which he at least was indifferent or favoui 
able But he commanded a portion only of the forces of the republic and 
besides the army of Cmsar in the south he was checked by the jealous 
observation of his own lieutenant Sulla os ho had already more than once 
snatched the laurels from his hand He was forced to engage the enemy 
once more but he fought without spirit and refused to complete his victory 
l-he honour of the day fell again to his youthful rnal who attacked the 
Itahans in their retreat and thoroughly routed them It w as the first time 
according to the boast of the vanquished Marsians that the Homans had 
ever won a battle either against them or without them 

Haiius might plead the languor and ill training of his raw soldiers for 
the want of spint he had himself manifested but the easy success which 
followed upon the more decisive blows of his subordinate were sufficient to 
refute lum The same vacillating and inconsistent politician who as tub 
une had repudiated a popular measure who as consul had launched himself 
against the senate who had seconded Saturmnus and presently reduced him 
to submission who had favoured the Itahans and finally had led the legions 
against them had now once more abandoned his post and grounded his 
arms m the moment of victory After the affaii of Saturmnus suspicious 
and suspected on all sides he had retired moodily into voluntary exile He 
now renounced the command by which he had made the Itahans his enemies 
w ithout securing the gratitude of the Romans and pretended that age and 
infirmities unfitted him for the duties of the camp He retiied to lus ailla 
at Misenum formerly the residence of the mothei of the Gracchi while 
Sulla sprang into his place at the head of the legions and at the summit of 
popular favour 

hlean while the Roman arms had been crowned with success in other 
partial encounters The Umbrians and Utruscans who had threatened for 
a moment to join the general defection were chastised and checl ed Bnt 
fresh dangers were accumulating in the remoter distance The trans Alpine 
province was harassed by an insurrection of the Salyes which required to be 
promptly repressed and the king of Fontus w as preparing to take up aims 
and wrest from the republic her possessions in the East At such a conjunc 
ture policy might dictate the concessions which pride had so resolutely re 
fused and in the moment of victory they could be accorded with a better giace 
The consul Csesar was empowered to cairy a law for imparting the franchise 
to all the Italian states which had held aloof from the general insuriection 
together with those already in the enjoyment of Latin rights The lex Julia 
both in its principle and its immediate effects one of the most important 
enactments of the republic required the citizens of such states including 
Umhria Etruria and the southern extremities of the peninsula to come in 
person to Rome and demand the freedom of the city within sixty days 
The time allowed for deliberation was not long and the hardships and dan 
gers of the journey might deter many even of those who could resolve at 
once to renounce then own laws and institutions for the charges and immuni 
ties of the metropolis It is piobable therefoie that the concession was after 
all moie specious than leal and that the numbers who actually availed 
themsehes of it were but limited Nevertheless it served to impait new 
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tool. Octavius, Iiowover, luid taken liis part and was not to be removed, 
Secretlj- he entered into negotiations wdth Antony. After some vain efforts 
on too part of the senate to thwart Mm, lie appeared in the Campus Martius 
with his legions, Cicero and most of the senators disappeared, and the fickle 
populace greeted the young lieir of Cresar witlx applause. Though he was 
not j’et twenty^ he demanded the consulship, having been previously relieved 
from the provisions of the JOex Annalis by a decree of the senate, and he 
was elected to the first oflSce in the state, ^vith. Ms cousin Q. Pedius.^ 

A ouriate law passed, by whidx Octavius was adopted into the patrician 
gens of the Julii, and u'as put into legal possession of the name which he 
had already assumed — 0. Julius Ocesar Octavianiis. We shall henceforth 
call him Octavian. 

The change in Ms policy was soon indicated by a law in which he formally 
separated himself from the senate. Pedius brought it forward. By its 
provisions all Gmsar^s murderers were summoned to take their trial- Of 
course none of them appeiOi-cd, and they were condemned by default. 
By the end of September Octavian was again in Cisalpine Gaul, and in 
close negotiation with Antony’’ and Lepidus. The fruits of his conduct soon 
appeared. Plancus and FoUio declared against Caesar's murderers. Dec. 
Brutus, deserted by his soldiery, attempted to escape into Macedonia 
througli lllyricum ; but be was overtaken near Aquileia, and slain by order 
of Antony. 

Italy and Gaul being now clear of the senatorial party, Lepidus as medi" 
ator arranged a meeting between Octavian and Antony, upon an island in 
a small river near Bononia ^Bologna). Here the three potentates agreed 
that they should assume a joint and co-ordinate authoiity under the name of 
triumvirs for settling tlio affairs of the commonwealtli.” Antony was to 
have the two Ghvuls, except the Narbonese distnet, which, with Spain, was 
assigned to Lepidus ; Octavian received Sicily^, Sardinia, and Africa. Italy 
was for the present to bo left to the consuls of the year, and for the ensuing 
year Lepidus, with Plancus, received promise of this high office. In return 
Lepidus gave up his military force, while Octavian and Antony, each at the 
head of ten legions, prepared to conquer the eastern part of the empire, 
which could not yet be divided like the western provinces, because it was 
ill possession of Brutus and Cassius. 


THE pnOSCBlFTION 

But before they began war the triumvirs agreed to follow the example 
set bj" SuUn — to extirpate their opponents by a proscription, and to raise 
money by confiscation. They framed a list of all men’s names whose death 
could be regarded as advantageous to any of the three, and on this list each in 
turn pricked a name. Antony had made many personal enemies by his pro- 
ceedings at Borne, and was at no loss for victims. Ootavian had few direct 
enemies ; but the boj^ despot disceimed with precocious sagacity those who 
were likely to impede his ambitious projects, and chose his victims with little 
hesitation, L^idus would not be left bcliind in tJie bloody work. The 
author of the Philippics was one of Antony’s first victims ; Ootavian gave 
liim up, and took ns an equivalent for his lute friend the life of L. Gsesar, 
uncle of Anton}". Lepidns surrendered his brother Paiilus for some similar 

^ rcdiiii \ni3 EOli of C.Gsar*s second sister, Julia minor, nud therefore first cousin (once re- 
moved} to Octavius. 



receive from Asia, where the king of Pontus, the ablest and most power- 
ful opponent they had yet encountered in the East, was shaking the edifice 
of their dominion to its centre. They hastened to send their best general and 
their choicest armies to meet him; and they were disposed in the moment 
of victory to make further concessions, in order to disengage themselves 
from the hostility of the crushed and broken Italians. Tne lex Plaiitia^ 
Paj)iria extended to all their Italian allies the privilege which had been 
accorded to Umbria and Etmria by the lex Julia. The franchise, that is, of 
the city was offered generally to such of the Italians as chose to claim it in 
person within sixty dn3'6. The Homans followed up this specious concession 
by great moderation in tlie use of their final victory. Very few, at least, 
of the captive chiefs of the confederacy were punished with death. The 
territory of the subjected cities was not confiscated to the state, although 
the condition of its finances compelled the senate to sell the lands appro- 
priated to the pontiffs and augurs beneath the shadoAV of the Capitol-itself. 
The Italians, weary of the war, were easily appeased by this politic treat- 
ment. Corfinium, the presumptive rival of Rome, dwindled once more into 
a petty provincial town. The political combination of the states of the pen- 
insula, the offspring of a moment of enthusiasm, fell in pieces, never to he 
reunited again ; and even their common language, proscribed by tlie Romans 
in the public instruments of their cities, fell into disuse, and was speedily' 
forgotten. But the results of the war still lingered after the war itself had 
died away. Bands of armed marauders continued to prowl about the country, 
exciting partial movements in various quarters. The mountains of Sam- 
nium, and the great forests of Sila, continued to liarbour the enemies of 
peace and order rather than the enemies of Rome. There, for more than 
half a century, the materials of insurrection were never wanting; political 
outlaws and fugitive slaves still maintained themselves against the regular 
forces of the republic ; life and property' were rendered insecure ; the rustic 
labourer and the wayfaring man were Isidnapped on the public roads ; even 
in the cities men began to accustom themselves to the wearing of weapons, 
nor did tlie dignified and noble venture to travel abroad vdthout an armed 
retinue of clients and retainers. 

The lex Plautia-Papiria^ so called from the tribunes who effected its 
enactment, offered, as we have seen, the franchise to all the allies of Rome in 
Italy. The boon, however, was far from universally accepted. The richest 
and the poorest classes were those to which alone it proved seductive — to the 
former, for the sake of sharing the fruits of distant conquest ; to the latter, 
on account of the largess it offered to the dissolute and idle. Of these classes 
many', we may suppose, flocked to Rome, and took up their residence ■within 
reach of the Forum. The names of the chiefs of the Italian confederacy, of 
Papius and Egnatius, of Asinius and Clucntius, of Vettius and Afranius, 
rank from henceforth among the aristocracy of Rome ; while her orators and 
historians might plausibly' attribute the increasing degeneracy of the inferior 
populace to the foreign elements which now began so deeply' to tinge it. 
But the middle classes of the Italians, to whom these advantages were less 
accessible, and to whom constant attendance at assemblies and elections was 
impossible, found themselves amply' compensated for the loss at home, where, 
content with their own municipal pri’i'ileges and honours, they could enjoy' 
without rivalry' or disturbance the comfort and dignity of self-government. 
The number of new citizens thus enrolled on the list of the censors was not 
disproportioned, perhaps, to the new tribes, eight, or as some say' ten, which 
were now added to the existing thirty'-five. The citizen was still compelled 
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pillaged the houses of those that had been killed, and with the present gain 
oomfortcd themselves against the public misery. 

Tho most prudent and moderate surprised at a thing so extraordinarj^ 
stood like men astonished, considering that other cities turmoiled with divi- 
sions were re-established by tho concord of their citizens; whereas the 
Homans, already afflicted with cdvil dissensions, completed their ruin by this 
reconciliation. Some were Idlled defending themselves 5 others, who thought 
themselves not condemned, without any defence ; some let themselves die 
with hunger, or hauled, or drowned themselves, or tlirew themselves head- 
long from the tops 01 houses, or cast themselves into the fire, or ran to meet 
their murderers 5 others again sought to protract the time ; and either hid 
themselves, or begged shamefully, or fled, or offered money to save their 
lives. Many likewise W’^ere slain contrary to the intention of the triumvirs, 
cither by mistake, or out of some particular grudge ; but the bodies of tho 
prescripts might be known from the others, because they wanted the head, 
which was cut off, and carried before the tribunal for orations, where they 
paid the reward. On the other side, wonderful examples were to be seen 
of tho affection of wives, children, brethren and slaves ; who found out a 
thousand inventions to save their husbands, fathers, hrethren, or masters; 
died with them when they were discovered, or killed themselves upon those 
bodies they were not able to defend. 

“ Of those that escaped the proscription, some pursued by their ill for- 
tune, perished by shipwreck; otliers saved beyond aU probability, came 
afterwwrds to exercise dignities in the oify, to have command of armies, and 
arrive at Ike honour of triumph. Such wonderful things were to he seen in 
those days wkich do not happen in an ordinary city, or in a small kingdom ; 
but in the mistress of the world, as well by sea as land ; Providence mspos- 
ing it BO to reduce tilings to that excellent order wherein you now see tliem. 
Kot but that Rome felt the same miseries under Sulla, and before him under 
Marius ; and we have in writing of them reported many actions of cruelty, 
even to the depriving their enemies of burial ; but wrliat passed under the 
triumvirs made much more noise, because of the height of their reputation ; 
and particularly the valour and good fortune of him, who having fixed the 
foundations of this empire, has left it to those of his race and name, even to 
this present.’*® 


DEATH OE CIOEBO 

Among the victims far the most conspicuous was Cicero. With his 
brother Quintus the old oi'ator had retired to his Tiiscnlan villa after the 
battle of Mutina ; and now they endeavoured to escape in the hope of join- 
ing Brutus in Macedonia : for the orator’s only son was serving as a tribune 
in the liberator’s army. After many changes of domicile, they reached 
Astura, a little island near Antium, where they found themselves short of 
money, and Quintus ventured to Rome to procure tho necessary supply. 
Here he was recognised and seized, together with his son. Each desired to 
die first, and the mournful claim to precedence was settled by the soldiers 
killing both at the same moment. ^ i j 

Meantime Cicero had put to sen. But even in this extremitj' he co*ila 
not make up his mind to leave Italy, and put to land at Ciroeii. -Mter 
further hesitation, he again embarked, and again sought the Italian shore 
near Formate (Mola di Gaeta). For the night he staj'edathis villa net^ that 
place; and next morning would not move, exclaiming, ‘‘Let me die in 
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But the state of the republic’s affairs in Italy soon cinbolilcncd him. TJio 
death of a king of Bithynia gave him an opportunity ; and he dared to defy 
tlie western conquerors by setting up a pretender to the throne of which 
they claimed the disposal. At the same time lie made a descent upon Cap* 
padocia in person, and expelled the luckless Ariobarzancs a second time. 

The disasters of the Social War were now carrying dismay and consterna- 
tion to the heart of the republic. Sulla had been recalled to aid the efforts 
of her best commanders in her defence. Nevertheless, when the fugitive 
appeared once more before the senate with entreaties for its support, he did 
not appeal in vain to the old Roman constancy. An army was despatched 
to restore him, and once more hlithridatcs bowed to the storm, and retired 
from the disputed territory. But the Roman olTiccrs in tho East wore not 
satisfied with this act of submission. They incited their allies to harass and 
invade his dominions, and when appealed to by him, refused to check their 
aggressions. Then at last did IMithridatcs arm in his own defence. With 
an immense force he burst upon tho territories both of the republic and its 
allies, lie chased Ariobarrancs a third time from his dominions, defeated 
the king of Bithynia, supported b^'' tho legions of Rome, in a great batilo on 
the river Amnias in Faphlagonia, routed tho Roman commander in a second 
engagement, overran Phrygia and Galatia, and proclaimed himself a deliverer 
to the subjects of tho republic in the East. Ilis advent was hailed b^* 
the provincials with acclamations. Tho insolcnco of the conquerors and the 
tyrann}' of their fiscal agents had excited deep discontent among them. On 
the mainland almost every city joyfully opened its gates to Mithridates, 
and when in the intoxication of his triumph ho issued, ns wo arc told, a 
decree for the massacre of all tho Roman residents in Asia, it was promptly 
obc 3 ’cd, if indeed, ns we may fairly conjecture, it had not been spontaneously' 
anticipated. Eighty thousand citizens — some say 150 thousand, though 
even tho lesser number is probably a gross exaggeration — are slated to have 
fallen by this bloody act of retribution. 


THE I'inST CIVIL WAll 

Meanwhile the senate was preparing to encounter this formidable assail- 
ant until adequate forces, and had pitched, as wo have seen, upon Sulla to 
take the command. Marius was disgusted at the inacti^'ity to which ho found 
himself condemned amidst the derision of the populace. In his retirement 
at IMisenum he meditated revenge. The new citizens of Latium and Italy 
were already mortifled at finding the iiicfricicncy of their votes, confined to 
a small minority of the tribes, .nnd the slender importance attached to their 
favour. Their nobles complained of their Avant of influence, their proletaries 
of the paltry price their A’otes commanded. Marius conceived tho idea of 
turning their discontent to his own adA'antage. BetAveen him nnd them there 
was an ancient sympathy, and this it A\’as easy to improA'o into strict alliance. 
He offered to repair the injustice of the senate towards them, nnd to diffuse 
them among the old tribes of the city', in AA'hich their A'oiccs AA’ould be more 
powerful than Avhen cooped AAdthin the narroAv limits of a foAv separate divi- 
sious. Marius recommenced his old game of popular agitation. 

Among the tribunes aaus Sulpicius Galba, aa'Iioso eloquence and learning 
and high aristocratic connections had raised him to eminence in tho state, but 
who under the pressure of debt aa'ss ready to sell Ids services to a patron 
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when 1(1 ineud his broken fortunes he mnnied Publilin, n girl of large prop- 
cYiy, who was his ward. To his affection for his brother Quintus and for 
his cbildicii there is no drawback. On tlie whole liis chaiacter displays 
ranch wealraess, but very little evil ; while the perfect integritj' and justice 
of liis life, in an age when such qualities were rare, if they do not compensate 
for his defects in a political point of view, yet entitle him to the regard and 
admiration of all good men. 

Many of the proscribed escaped tlioir fate, and found refuge, some with 
Brutus in the Kasl, some in Africa, more still with Sext. Pompeius. Tliis 
adventurer took advantage of the troubles in Italy to extenci Ins power. 
He occupied Sicily, and liis fleets swept the coasts of Italy to aSord assist- 
ance to the proscribed. Next year, while Antony was intrusted with the 
task of levying troops against Brutus and Cassius, Octavinn undertook to 
wrest Sicily from the hands of Sextus. But his fleet was encountered and 
beaten off b 3 ' the skilful captains of the enemy ; and Octavion was com- 
pelled to depart for the East without accomplishing his puipose. 


BRUTUS AKD CASSIUS 

Brutus and Cassius, when they left Italy in the autumn of 44 B.o., at 
nnco repaired to the provinces allotted to them, though by Antony's influ- 
ence the senate had transferred Blnoedonia from Brutus to lus own brother 
Caius, and Syria from Cassius to Dolabclla. C. Antonius was already in 
possession of parts of Macedonia ; but Brutus succeeded in dislod^ng him. 
i^Icnnwhilo Cassius, nlrcnd}* well known in Syria for his successful conduct 
of the Parlhinn War, had established himself in that province, before he 
Iicard of the approach of Dolabella. This worthless man left Italy about 
tho sninu time as Brutus and Cassius, and at the head of several legions 
marched without opposition tbrougli hlacedonia into Asia Minor. Here C. 
Trebonius hud alrcadj-' arrived. But he was unable to cope with Dolabella ; 
and the l:itlcr surprised him and took him prisoner at Smyrna. He was put 
to dentil ■with unseemly contumcl 3 ’' in Dolabclla’s presence. This was in 
February 43 B.C. ; and thus two of Cmsar’s murderers, in less than a 3 'ear*B 
time, felt the blow of retributive juaticc- 

Whon the news of tlus piece of butchery reached Rome, Cicero, believing 
that Oclavian was a puppet in his hands, was ruling Home by the eloquence 
of his PMUppics. On his motion, Dolabella was declared a public eneniy.^ 
Cassius lost no time in marching his legions into Asia, to execute the behest of 
llic senate, though he had been msposscssed of his province by the senate itself. 
Dolabella threw himself into Laodicea, where he sought a voluntjiry death. 

By the end of 43 n.o., therefore, tho whole of tho East was in the hands 
of Brutus niid Cassius, But instead of making preparations for war 'ivith 
Anton}', Uie two cominaiidors spent the early part of the year 42 b.c. in 
2 >luudcring tho inisorablo cities of Asia Minor. Brutus demanded men and 
mone}* of the Lycians ; and, when they refused, ho laid siege^ to Xanthus, 
their principal city. The Xanthians mado the sumo brave resistance whicb 
tiiC}’’ had offered five liundred 3 ^oara before to tlie Persian invaders. They 
burned Iboir city, and put themselves to death rather than submit. Brutus 
wept over their fate, and abstained from further exactions. But Cassius 
siiowed less niodoratiou ; from the Rbodiaiis alone, though they were allies 


»no Imcl divorced Tiillia, tlio orator’s datightcr, before ho loft Italy. 
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his troops to observe the strictest discipliue, and limited his personal ven- 
geance to exacting the death of twelve of his enemies. Sulpiciiis was be- 
trayed by one of his own slaves, and put to the sword. Sulla enfranchised 
the betrayer for his obedience to the edict, and then cast him from the Tar- 
peian Rock for his treachery to his master, hlarius himself escaped out of 
the city, while a price was set upon his head, and upon that of his son also. 
On the morrow Sulla summoned the people to assemble in the Forum. He 
explained to them that factious foes had compelled him to resort to force j 
but having once taken up arms he was determined not to lay them down till 
he had secured the power of tlie insulted nobles against tbe future aggressions 
of the tribunes. Sulpicins, during his brief tenure of power, had recalled 
the exiles of the Varian law, and increased the influence of the Italians in 

the comitia. Sulla abrogated all these enact- 
ments, and to insure the permanence of his 
own, repealed the solemn statute which gave 
the force of law to the or resolu- 

tions of the people. The violence of Marius 
drove his rival to the opposite extreme, and 
established a counter-revolution upon the 
ruins of tribunician ambition. But Sulla 
was not yet prepared to enfoi'co an oligar- 
chical tyranny against every constitutional 
prescription. He left the people the free 
exercise of their suffrages, and professed 
himself not dissatisfied with their boldness 
in rejecting a nephew of his oum as a candi- 
date for the consulship. 

Cn. Octavius, a firm but independent 
supporter of tbe senate, obtained, one place ; 
but the people gave him for a colleague 
L. Cornelius Cinna, well known as a partisan 
of Marius. Sulla pretended, perhaps, to 
guide them in this latter choice ; he claimed 
the right of binding the new consul to 
favour his own measures by a solemn vow. 
At his direction Cinna ascended the Capitol, 
with a stone in his hand, which, when he 
Caius MAniva had taken the oath, he hurled to the ground, 

imprecating npon himself that lie nnght be 
cast as violently out of tbe city, if he failed to observe it. The Romans were 
deeply impressed by such religious formalities ; and the peculiar horror with 
which they regarded Cinna’s later atrocities was coloured, perhaps, by indig- 
nation at his perjury. For, no sooner had he entered npon his office than 
he proceeded at once to disturb the settlement he had pledged himself to 
respect, and caused a process to be instituted against Sulla himself. But 
Sulla was eager to commence operations against Mithridates, and neither 
stayed to meet the charge nor to punish the accuser. The victory ho 
anticipated would be a sufficient answer to the people, and give him the 
means of completing the policy of which he had hitherto laid only the 
foundations. 

Meanwhile iSIarius was flying for his life, and hiding the head upon which 
a price had been set. His romantic adventures are narrated with great ani- 
mation by his biographer Plutarch. On quitting Rome he was separated 
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Cassius, on his part, discouraged at his ill success, wtis unahle to ascertain 
the progress or Brutus. When he saw the party of horse, he hastily con- 
clucled that they belonged to the enemy, and retired into his tent with his 
ircedman, Findarus. What passed there we Imow not for certain. Cassius 
was found dead, with the head severed from the hody.s Pindanis was never 
seen agaui* It was generally believed that Pindarus slew his master in obe- 
dience to orders ; but many thought that he had dealt a felon blow. The 
intelligence of Cassius' death was a heavy blo^v to Brutus. He forgot his 
success, and iironounced the eulogy of Cassius in the ^veil-known wor^, 
« There lies the last of the Romans.” The praise was ill-deserved. Except 
in his conduct of war against the Farthians, Cassius had never played a 
worthy* part. 

After the first battle of Philippi, it would still have been politic in Brutus 
to abstain from battle. The triumviral armies were in great distress, and 
ever}”^ day increased their losses. Reinforcements coming to their aid by sea 
were inlerooijled — a proof of the neglect of the republican leaders in not 
sooner bringing their fleet into action. Nor did Brutus ever hear of this 
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success. He was ill fitted for the life of the camp, and after the death of 
Cassius lie only kept liis men together by largesses and promises of plunder. 
Twenty days after the first battle he led them out again. Both armies 
faced each otlier. There was little manoeuvring. The second battle was 
decided by numbers and force, not by skill ; and it was decided in favour of 
tliG triumvirs. 

Brutus retired with four legions to a strong position in the rear, while 
the rest of his broken army sought refuge in the camp. Octavian remained 
to watch them, while Antony pursued the republican chief. Next day 
Brutus endeavoured to rouse his men to another effort, but they sullenly 
refused to fight, and Brutus withdrew with a few friends into a neighbour- 
ing wood. Here Ee took them aside one by one, and prayed each to do him 
the last service that a Roman conld I'ender to his friend. All refused with 
horror ; till at nightfall a trusty Greek freedman, named Stoato, held the 
sword, and his master threw himself upon it.^ Most of his friends followed 

[1 Vollcins Paterculus rf.thtis contrasts Brutus and Cassias : 

** Such was tho end assigned by fortune to tlio party of Marcus Bratus, who was then in his 
thirty-seventh year, and whoso mind had been incorrupt till the day which obscured all his virtues 
by tho rashness of ono net Cassias was as much the bettei commander, as Bratus was the better 
man. Of tho two, you would rather have Brutus for a friend ; ns an enemy, you would stond 
moTo In dread of C^sius. ba the ono there was greater ability, in the other greater virtue. Had 
they been successful, it would have been os mucli for the interest of the state to have had Brutus 
for its ruler rather thau Cassius, ns it was to havo Ccesar rather tiiau Antony.* *3 


in a hole by the river’s side, and covered himself with reeds and sedge. 

But Geminius of Tarracina was in hot pursuit. After ransacking every 
place of refuge far and near, he reached the hut in the morass, and loudly 
questioned the occupant. Marius, who overheard what was passing, seized 
with a paroxysm of terror, drew himself out of his hiding-place, and buried 
himself up to the chin in the water. In this position he was discovered, 
dragged out, and led naked to ilinturnio. The magistrates here and else- 
where had received orders to make search for the fugitive, and to put him 
to death when taken. The decurions of Minturn® met to delibeiute, and 
resolved to execute the sentence and claim the reward. But none of their 
citizens would undertake the ungracious ollice. Marius Avas placed in cus- 
tody, in a private house ; a Ciinbrian slave, a captive of Vercellie, was sent 
with a sword to despatch him. hlarius was crouching in the darkest corner 
of the chamber, and the man, so ran the legend, declared that a bright flame 
glared from his eyes, and a A'oicc issued from the gloom, “ Wretch, dare you 
to slay Cains IMarius?” The barbarian immediately took to flight, and 
throwing his sword down rushed through the door, exclaiming, “I cannot 
kill Caius Marius.” The Minturnians Avere shocked and penetrated with 
remorse : “ Let him go,” they said, “ AA’here he pleases, as an exile, and suffer 
in some other place whatCA-er fate is reserved for him. And let us pray that 
the gods visit us not with their anger, for ejecting Marius from our city in 
poA'erty and rags.” Thereupon all the chief people of the place presented 
thomselA’es before him in a body, and offered to conduct him Avith honour to 
the seacoast, furnishing him at the same time Avith everything requisite for 
his comfort. There AA’as need of expedition, and their nearest way lay 
through the sacred groA® of Marica, into which Avhatever Avas once carried 
was neA'er permitted to be again carried out. But when an old man 
exclaimed that no road was impassable to Marius, his voice Avas hailed as a 
divine monition, and superstition herself fell before the champion of Italy. 

Marius thus effected his escape from his nearest pursuers. He set sail 
for Africa, but landing for Avater on the const of Sicily, was A'ery nearly 
taken and slain. On the shores of Africa he hoped to And allies among 
the chieftains of Numidin, Avith AA'hom he had formed relations of amity at the 
period of his war against Jugurtha. He landed to await the result of his 
negotiations. While he sat in silent meditation among the ruins of Car- 
thage, himself a liA'elier image of ruin hardly less appalling, the Roman gov- 
ernor of the proA’ince sent to Aram him to be gone. The Nnmidinns could 
not ventui-e to shelter him, and he Avas compelled to take refuge on an island 
off the coast, where he continued for a time unmolested. 

While the conqueror of the Cimhrians Avas thus flying before the face of 
his OAvn countrymen, and liis triumphant riA'al prosecuting the war against 
Mithridates in the East, affairs were hurrying on to a new and unexpected 
revolution at Rome. The Samnites had neA'er entirely laid down their arms 
at the general pacifleation of Italj* ; they rose under their leader, Pontius 
Telesinus, excited fresh movements among the slaves and bandits in the 
south of the peninsula, and at one moment threatened a descent upon Sicily. 
Metellus Pius, to whom the repression of this new Social War was entrusted, 
Avas unable to bring the enemy to a decisive engagement, but continued to 
make head against them with various alternations of success. The army of 
the north was still arra^'ed in Picenum, under the banners of Pompeius Strabo, 
who showed no disposition to relinquish his command at the conclusion of 
hostilities in that quarter. The senate despatched the late consul Pompeius 
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Mcainvliilc, Oulavinn wna not without his difncultics. He was so ill at 
Bnnulusinin that his death was reported at Korae. Tlio vetornns, eager for 
their promised rewards, were on the evo of mutiny. In n short time Oc- 
tavinu was sijfllcicnlly recovered to show hiinsolf. But ho could find no other 
means of satisfying tlio greedy soldiery limn by a confiscation of lands more 
sweeping lliaii that which followed the proscription of Sulla. The towns of 
(fi*?jilpimj (hull were iiccuKcd of favouring Dee. lirvitus, and saw nearly all 
their lands lianded over to new possessors. The young poet Virgil lost 
Ins litlle patrimony", but was reinstated at the instance of IMlio and Mae- 
cenas, and showed his gratitude in his first Eclogue^ Other parts of Italy 
also suffered — Apulia, for example, ns we learn from Horace's friend Ofclla, 
wlio Iiocamo I ho tenant of the estate which had formerly been his own. 

Bill these violent inensurcK deferred rather than obviated the difficulty. 
Tlic expuKion of .•?n many persotm threw thousands loose upon society, ripe 
for liny crime. Many of tho veterans were i*eady to join any new leader 
who promised them booty. Such a leader was at hand. 

Kulvia. wife of Antony, Avas a woman of fierce passions and anibilious 
.spirit. She had not hoeu invited to follow her husband to tho East. She 
saw that in his absence imperial power would fall into tho hands of Octa- 
vian. Lucius brother of Mark Antony, Avns consul for the year, and at her 
iiistig.stion he r:ii*«cd his standard at Brmncstc. But L. Antonins know not 
how to use liis strength ; and young Agrippa, to whom Oclavmn intrusted 
the command, ohligcd Antonins and Kulvia to retire northwards and shut 
tlicmsclvcs up in IVrnsia. Their store of pro\isions was so small that it 
.suniced only lor tlie soldier^'. Early in the next j^ear Pcriisia surrendered, 
on condition that the lives of flic leaders should be spared. The town was 
sucked ; the conduct of L. Antonins alieimtcd all Itnl^* from Ins brathor. 


ANTONY Mi:irrs 'WItu isnvnnsns 

While Ins wife, his biotluM-, and his frieiid.s wero quilling Italy in con- 
fimloii, tin* arms of Antony sufferctl u sliil heavier blow in the eastern 
provimv s v.liieh were under hi.s special government. After tho battle of 
Philippi, (J. Luliiciuis, son of C'tcfiar’a old lieutenant Titus, fioiight refuge at 
I lie court fif OrodcH, king of Pni'lliia. Encouraged bv the proITcred aid of a 
Itoman olhrrr, Vacorns the king's .son led a formidablo army into Syria. 
AntonyV liriitcminl was entirely routed ; and while Pncoriia with one army 
j)onrcd into l^alcKtinc and Phn'iiicin, (^. Labienus with another broke into 
Cilicia. Ilerc he found no oi>position ; and, overrunning all Asia Minor 
even to the Ionian Sea, he assumed tho name of Parthicus, ns if ho had been 
a Uoma!i conqueror of the pcotdc whom he served. 

Theic cnmj^licalcd disastcM roused Antony from his lethargy. Ho 
suilrMl to Tyro, in lending to lake the field against tho Pavtliinns ; but tho 
season was'loo far ndvanced, and ho therefore oro.ssod the iEgean to Athens, 
where hi* found I**ulvia and his brother, accompanied by I*oUio, Plnncus, and 
others, all discontented with Octavian’K government. Octnvian was absent 
in Oaiil, and their reprcsenlalion of the stale of Italy encouraged him to 
make another attempt. Lnlo in tho year (*11 u.r.) Antony formed a league 
witli Soxt. I'oinpciu*? ; and while that chief Idocknded Thurii and Consentia, 
Antony ttwailed Biuudivsium. Agrippa was preparing to meet this new 
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Jlo found the Klato of tilings in the East greatly changed since Iur de- 
partiUL. Ho had commissioned 1\ Ventidins Ilaasiis, an officer who had 
lollowcd Eulvia from Italy, to hold the rnrlhiaus in check till his retunn 
VeiUidins waM son of n Picoumii nobleman of Asculum, who had been 
bvoimhl to Home ns a caidivo in the Social War. In his youth he liad been 
a contraclor lo supply mules for llic use of the Roman ooramissarint. But 
in the civil waw wdiich followed, men of military'' tnlcnt easily rose to com- 
niriiiil; nnd ?.ucli was the lot of Ventidins. While Antony was absent in 
Italy, he drove Q. Labiemis into the defiles of Taurus, and liero that 
advenlmvr wns dofcnlcd nnd slain. TJio conqueror tlion marched rapidly 
into Syria, nnd forced Pacoriis also to withdraw to the eastern bank of the 
I'hqilimlcs. 

Jn llic following year (S8 ii.c.) ho repelled n fresh invasion of tlio Par- 
thinns, nnd do feat cd llicin in three battles. In the last of tlicso ongage- 
itienls PaooruR himscU was slain on tlio fiftoentli anniversary of the death of 
fh-npsiiR. Antony found VentidiuB Injdng siege to Suiuosata, and displaced 
him, only to nhaiidon the siege and return to Athens. Veutklius repaired 
to I tonus when* lie was honoured with a Tvcll-dcscrvcd trUimpli. Ho had left 
it ns a nuile jobber; ho rrluriicd with the laurel round his brows. lie was 
till* first, and almost the Inst, Roman goiieral who could claim such a dis- 
tiuef ion for victory over the Parthinns. 

The alliiinro Nsith Sevi. Ponnicius was not intended to last, and it did 
not last. Antony refused to put him in posscssiou of Aclinia ; and to 
avenge himself for this breach of faitli Pompclus again began to intercept 
the Kalian corn dertR. Kresh discontent appeared at Rome ; nnd Octavian 
Gipiijiped a hccond fleet to sail against the naval chief ; hut after two battles 
of doubtful result the fleet was dc«iiroycd by a storm, and Sextus was again 
left ill undisputed mastery of the sea. Octavian, however, was never 
daunted by reverses*, and ho gave )iis favourilo Agrippn full powers to con- 
duct the "war against Poiupein*;. 'riiis able commander set about his work 
with 111.11 rC'olntion that marked a man determined not to fail. As a har- 
bour for his fleet he executed a jduu of the great Cicsar— nninely, to make 
a good and securo harbour on t!ic coast of Latium, w'hich then, as now, 
oftiTi'd no sheUer lo bliips. Por tliis purpose he cut a pa.s»ago through the 
narrow iircks of land wliirh separated hake Lucriiius from the sea and Lake 
Avernn*? fiom Italic Lueriuns, and faced the outer harrier with stone. This 
wan the famous Julian Pori. In the whole of tho two years 38 and 37 ii.c., 
Agripjia was occupied in this work nnd in preparing n aufliciont force of 
shipi. Every dorltyavd in Italy was called into requisition. A largo body 
of .slave's were set free that they might bo trained to aerre ns rowers. 

On the Iht of July, 30 n.cj.,"the licet put to sea. OcUvian himself, with 
one divisinii, purpos'il to attack I lie northern coast of Sicily, while a second 
squadron was as'icinhlcd at Turcnlum for tho purpose of assailing the 
caitern Mile. Lcpiilus, with a lliird fleet from Africa, was to assault Lily- 
iiauim. Rut the winds were again ailveisc ; and, though Lopidus effected a 
landing on the southern coasi, Octavian *s two Uccts wero driven back to 
Italy with great damage. Rut the injured .ships were refitted, and Agrippn 
was .sruit westward towards Paiiormus, while Oct avian himself kept guard 
near MfHsaiia. Off Myhe, a place famous for having witnessed the first 
naval rictorv of the Roinaiin, Agrippa cucountorod tho fleet of Soxt- Pom- 
pcius; hut ScxlUH, with the larger portion of his ships, gave Agrippa the 
flliti, and Hailing eastwaisl fell .suddenly upon OctJivian’a Bqiiadron oil Imvo- 
nieiiiunit A desperate conflict followed, which ended in tho complete 



cifctzoiis, backed by the resources of the Saitinito insurrection. To resist 
these accumulating^ dangers, the senate hastily recalled jMotcllus, bidding 
him jnakc peace "with the Samnites on any terms. But the conditions they 
CKactcd in the insolence of this triumph — admission to the franchise, coin* 
pensation for their losses, the surrender without return or reciprocity of 
their fugitive slaves — were intolerable to the pride of the Roman general, 
hletellus ventui*ed to disobey his orders, and broke off the negotiation. 
He left a small detachment under his lieutenant Plautius to check tlic 
advance of the enemy, wliilc he hastened in person to Rome. I’lautius 
was speedily overpowered, and tlie rebel Romans were reinforced by the 
whole strength of the Samnitc confederacy, which devoted Rome itself to 
destruction. Tlierc can be no peace, they exclaimed, for Italy nntil Ibo 
forest shall be extirpated in which the Roman wolves have made themselves 
a den. The senate was reduced to extremity. Envoys were dcspatchcil 
to the quarters of Pompoius Strabo in Piconum ; liis command was acknow- 
ledged, his services were invoked, his return to the defence of the city 
earnestly entreated. At this moment Strabo might feel himself the arbiter 
of his countr3'’*s destinies ; but be still vacillated as to his course, and 
continued apparently to traat with both parties, until the advancing suc- 
cesses of the Marians diminished the value of liis adhesion. 

Treason was at work witliin the citj*. For a moment Rome was opened 
to INIarius, and he well-nigh succeeded in effecting his entrance hj’’ a gate 
on the side of the .Taiiiculum, from which he was repulsed after a sharp 
engagement. IVlutiny broke out in Strabo*s camp, which he had. advanced 
almost to the walls. His soldiers seem to have personally detested him ; 
a conspiracy was formed against his life, and defeated onl^' b^’ the devotion 
of his son, who threw himself on the ground and declared that the muti- 
neers should pass over his body before they reached the object of tlicir fury. 
The 3'oung Pompej' was alrcnd3'' beloved b3’' the soldiers, and tJns spirited 
defiance saved the life of the father. But famine and pestilence quickl3' 
followed. The populace of the cit3’ were swept off in great numbers, nor 
were the soldiers, on eitlier side, exempt from the contcagion. Tho con- 
suls, abandoning tlio unwholesome districts round the walls, withdrew their 
legions to the Alban mount. Strabo himself fell a victim to tho disease, 
or, as some accounts relate, was killed 113' lightning. It is not improbable 
that he was actuall3^ assassinated. 

This last blow paral5’’sed tho resistance of tho senate. A first depu- 
tation was sent to Cinna, to arrange terms of accommodation. When these 
were refused, a second was only charged to solicit an amncst3'. Cinna 
received it seated in his curulc chair, with the ensigns of the consular 
ofiicc which he claimed to bear. IMarius stood b3’ his side, squalid and 
unshorn, and clothed in the black rags of an exile and an outlaw, and his 
gloom3’ silence interpreted, in the worst sense, the ambiguous reply which 
Cinna vouchsafed the deputation. But no further time was allowed for 
paTle3''. The senate hastened to invito lior conquerors within the walls. 

Then, at last, Marius opened his moutli with bitter words : “ An exile,’* 
he exclaimed, “must not enter the cit3''.” The restoration of Cinna to 
his consulship, of his associate to liis dignities and privileges, may hare 
saved^ Rome from being delivered to the Samnites for destruction ; bvit 
the victorious generals had still their own soldiers to satisf3% and they did 
not shrink from surrendering the cit3' to plunder and massacre. They 
had pledged their words for the safet3’' of the consul Octavius, and the 
augurs AT^om he had consulted had ventured to assure him of his security. 
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Ovcrliikc tlieiU) however, they did; aud the rest of the army would have 
been destroyed, had not the soldiers, while the arrows were hilling on them 
like hail, fortunately^ sunk down, as if they had been taught, upon their 
knees, holding up tlioir shields above their heads, and making it appear as if 
tlioy were killed. The Farthions then refrained from shooting. 

“ When the Homans afterwards rose up, the proceeding appeared so like 
a iniraole, that one of the barbarians exclaimed : ‘ Go ! and fare ye w^, 
Homans ; fame deservedly speaks of you as the conquerors of nations, since 
you have esonped death from the an’ows of the Parthians.’ After this, 
there wts no less endured from want of water, than at the hands of the 
enoniy. The country, in llio first place, was deadly from its drought; the 
river, too, with its brackish and bitter water, was more deadty to some 5 and 
besides, even good water was pernicious to many, being drunk greedily when 
they were in a weak condition. Subsequently the heat of Armenia, the 
snows of Cappadocia, and the sudden change in climate from one to the other, 
was us dcstniotive ns a pestilence. Scarce the third part, therefore, of sixteen 
legions being left, tbo excellent general, begging deatlr from time to time, at 
the hands of a gladiator of his, escaped at last into Syria, where, by some 
unaccountable perversion of mind, ho grew considerably moi'e presuming 
than before, as if lie had conquered beoause he had escaped.”^ 

In tho next year ho contented liimsclf with a campaign in Armenia, to 
])unish the king of that country for alleged treachery in tiie last campaign. 
The king foil into his hands ; and with this trophy Antony returned to 
Alexandria, where the Romans were disgusted to see tho streets of a Grmoo- 
Kg3*ptiau town honoured by a mimicry of a Homan ti'iumph. For the next 
three years ho surrendered himself absolutely to the will of tlie enchantress.^ 
To this period belong those talcs of luxurious indulgence which are knonm 
to ovor}*^ render. The bravo soldier who in the perils of war could shake off 
nil luxurious habits, and could rival tho commonest man in the cheerfulness 
'with M'hich he imdcrwent cvery^ Iiardsliip, was seen no more. He sank into 
nil indolent voluptuarjs x)leased b}' childish amusements- At one time he 
would lounge in a boat at a fishing party, and laugh when he drew up pieces 
of salt fish, which by tho queen’s order had been attached to his hook by 
divere. At another time she 'wngorod tliat sho would consume ten million 
sesterces at one meal, and won her wager by dissolving in vinegar a pearl of 
unknown value. While Cleopatra bore the character of tho godde^ Isis, her 
lover appeared as Osiris. Her bend was placed conjointly with his own on 
tho Coins wiiich he issued as a Homan magistrate. Ho disposed of tho king- 
doms and 2>riucipalitics of tho East by his sole word. Bj*- his influence Herod, 
son of Antipatcr, the Idnmicnn minister of Hyreanus, the late sovereign of 
Judea, was made king to the exclusion of the rightful heir. Ptolemy, his 
own son hy Cleoi>ali*a, ^\^ls invested with tho sceptre of Armenia. Encour- 
aged hy tho absolute submission of her lover, Cleopatra fixed her eye upon 
the Cax>iioI, and dreamed of winning by mciins of Antony that imperial crown 
which she had vainlj' sought from Ctesar. 

While Antony was engaged in voluptuous dalliaiioc, Octavian was res^ 
lately pni*6Uing the work of consolidating liis power in the west* His 
palicnco, his iiidusUy, his attention to business, his affabilitjs were wnning 
golden opinions and ruiiidly obliterating all memory of the bloody work b}^ 

r* Says Floni*? ' : ** Tho madness of Antony, which could not ho nllai ed by ambition, was at 
last cxtcniilnnlcd by luxury and llconlloitauc*^. Tho Egyptian woman demanded of tho dmnkcn 

g eneral, as the price of her favoiiro, nothing less timn tlio Koinan Linnirc. 1 Ills Antony promised 
er; as thougli the Homans had been easier to conquer than ibo l*axtiiianB.**3 
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Cinnn ninl Mnrius now begun to tcorgnnUt! tlio govornnienl of tlm ‘iiate. 
Not tloigiiing evon to KUiiinioti tlio tiHsoiiibly ttf llio triln"*, tbu}' iioniiimtcd 
tlicmsclVL'.s I)y their own niithoiity to thu liigheHt magi^lriMJ^'. ^ MiirluM 
beuaino consul for tbo suventli time. At the ago of hcventy, willi bis liculth 
broken iiint .slrciigtli failing, wiiieb liml borne him throngli ho ninny futigups, 
ho reneiicd the summit of his aspirsitions iiiul accotnjilislied tho prediction, 
the assiirnnco of which had nerved liis conrngo in such diio ^iui>jsitlldes. 
Nevcrtlieless, while Cinna reserved for himself the administnition of afTnirs 
in Italy, the old general was destined to resiiiiio the coiiimrind 
A of the legions, ami wrest from Sulla tho conduct of tho war 

against ^fithridat<‘H. 

€w - y/ Sntin, indeed, it was already reported, had driven the king 

y I I of Pontiis to sue for peace, and was about to return and rneasiire 

f I I hitii'^elf onec more with the usurpers of the eoiiimoTmealth. 

i j I Marius njion whom tho auguries of Ids young rival's iilti- 

t gJ ep» mate success had made no less inijiression than tlie progm>sti- 

cations of his own trinm]>hs. shuddered at tin; apjiroacldiig 
contest, in which he felt himself doomed to h« wor:,ted. 
IIarns'*ed hy terrific dreanei, or worn out hy nightly 
watchings, he sought escape from his fiv. ti thoughts hy 

a coiisCtnt intovieation.* NV*Mried willi life, lie crudil 
hardly wish to protract the «‘xi'»tpnec whieh had hecotuo 
so itilfih'Riide a burden to him. One evening, it v.as 
related, vvhile walking ■with some friends after Mip- 




r ^ per, he fell t<» tall.ing of the ilieidents of his life, 

iieginiiing w ith his hov liood ; and after enumerating 
V f his triumphs and his jtorils, no man of j.en*fe, he f-aid, 

i^q <ittght to trust fortiino again after .such alternations; 

I upon which ho ltM>l: lca\ e of his friends, and keeping 

for }>even dav.s mu ec‘'sively, thus died. Wo 
*^*^*'‘ *^*''1’^^'*^ sii'-poet that, impelled hy disgust ami 
t despair, ho shortened his het days hy huicide. The 

4* 1 / I ij ty I deceased concurs ohseipiies were eclehrated ivith 

fi J J> 3 l-'v pomp, and accompanied, if we may helieve the hl<»ry 

M ^ jW (O told iis, with a frightful cerenionv*. In ancient times, 

'ji Y J4 I according to traililion, it had been eiislomary to 

Lltbjf'A / plunghter slaves or eajitives c»n the tomb of the 

6^5 / departed hero; bill if anv' Mieh ns.igo had actually 

/j $cL jirev .ailed among tho liomaiis, it liad been long .soft- 

J ened at inlf> an exhihitton of gladiatorial combats, 

c.......... ^hi this oce.isiiui, however, tlio trihniio Flavins 

1* tmiina determiiied to iininotatc a iiohlo victim 
to the mam>s of the dead. He therefore canse<l 
the Venerable ^Inciui. Se.evol.i, the ehief of Koman jurists, to ho led before the 
pyre, and hide the s.acrilicer jilunge a sword into ids ho'-om. The wounded 
old m.in w.as allowed to l>e c irrie<l olT and tcmled hy his friends, under 
whose care he recovered. Hut when I'imhtia hoard that he still lived, he 
brought him to tho h.ii- of judgment, and being asked v.h.'it charge he had 
against him, coldly replied, “Having csc.iped with life.” TJie story thus 
told hy Valerius Maxtmus is founded, jierhaps, on a mtsapprehetiston of a 
l>assagc in Ciecro, who only s^ys that I'linhria required Scicvola to he 

[’ Tiei'*'' n •• iJ.'- f •<.<r 5 li Bbsunl,” .smi crollu 1; lo a caliuntjy of his tnt tiilt-i I^jar, how- 
eTtr, acctpli U ai ixjSiIUf. j 


STA.xpii.if Ilr^rri: 
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for lii5 own place of rendezvous. Antony’s fleet now anchored in the waters 
of tlif Ambraoian Gulf, while his legions encamped on a spot of land which 
forms the northern horn of that spacious inlet. But liie place chosen for the 
csimp was unhealihful ; and in the heats of early Biimmer his army suffered 
greatly from disease. Agrippa lay close at hand Avntoliing his opportunity, 
in the course of tlio spring Octaviau joined him in person. 

Early in the season Antony liad repaired from PatrEO to his army, so as 
to ho ready either to cross over into Italy or to meet the enemy if they 
attempted to land in Epirus. At first he slxowed something of his old mili- 
tary spirit, and tlio soldiers, who always loved his military fmniniess, warmed 
into enthusiasm : but liis chief officers, won by Octavian or disgusted by the 
Influeuce of Cleopatra, deserted him in such numbers that ae knew not 
whom to trust, and gave up aU thoughts of maintaining the contest witli 
energy. Urged by Cleopatra, lie resolved to carry off liis fleet and abandon 
the army. All preparations wore made in secret, and tlie great fleet put to 
sen on the 28th of August. For the four following days there 'was a strong 
gale from the south. Neither could Anton}” escape, nor could Octavion put 
to sea against him from Corcyra. On the 2nd of September, however, the 
wind fell, and Octavian’s light vessels, 1^ using their oars, easily came up 
with the unwieldy galleys of the eastern fleet. A battle was now seen to be 
inevitable. 

Antony’s ships were like impregnable fortresses to the assault of the 
slight vessels of Octavian ; and, tliough the}” lay nearly motionless in the 
calm sea, little impression 'nus made upon them. But about noon a breeze 
sprang up from tho west; and Cleopatra, followed by sixty Egyptian ships, 
made sail in a southerly direction. Antony immediately sprang from his 
ship of war into a light galley and followed. Deserted by their commander, 
tho captains of Antony’s ships continued to resist desperately ; nor was it 
till the greater part of them were set on fire that the contest was decided. 
Before evening closed tho whole fleet was destroyed ; most of tho men and 
all the treasure on boaid perished. A few days after, when the shameful 
fliglit of Antony ■was mode known to his army, all his legions went over to 
the conqueror. 


DEATH OP jUiTONV AND ODEOPATBA 

It u”as not for cloven months after the battle of Actium that Octavian 
entered the open gates of Alexandria. He had been employed in the 
interval in founding iJie city of Nicopolis to celebrate his victory on the 
northern horn of the Ambraoian Gulf, in rewarding his soldiers, and settling 
the affairs of tho provinces of the East. In tho winter he returned to Italy, 
and it was midsummer, 30 n.c., before ho arrived in Egypt. 

’When Antony and Cleopatra ariuved off Alexandria they put a bold face 
upon tho matter. Some time passed before tho real state of the case was 
known ; but it soon became plain that Egypt wis at tho mercy of tlie 
conqueror. Tho qiiccu formed all kinds of wild designs. One was to 
transport the ships that she had saved across tho Isthmus of Suez and seek 
refuge ill some distant land where the name of Romo was yet unknown. 
Some ships were actually draivn across, but they wore destroyed by the 
Arabs, and tho plan was abandoned. She now flattered herself that her 
powers of foaciimtion, proved .so potent over Cmsar and Antony, might sub- 
due Octavian. Secret messages passed between the conqueror and the 
queen ; nor wore Octavian’s answers sucli as to banish hope. 
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Returninjj spmig (214 b c ) found H'lnnib'il ag-un m Ins cimp on iifata 
nnd the «• imc Roman comiii'inders oppo««ed to him 1 abius ’ll is still consul 
i^ith M ircellus for lus colleague •uinle Gracchus had taken the place of the 
latter as j roconsul The circumstance of the election of these consuls de 
*«ci 1 cb noting because it shows that the people had completely surrendered 
then right of fiec choice into the hands of Fabius Ihe old consul pur 
I o'^eU halted in the Campus Slartius and held the election w ithout h iving 
cntLicd the city, by which means he retained hisimpenum The prerogatia e 
ccnlui^, ivhich happened to be the juniois of the Amene tribe, gaac then 
aote for M yLmilius Regillus and 1 Otacilms Grassus Otacihus was i 
nephew of L ibius and had sen ed as praetor in command of the fleet during 
the current y ear, but w itliout much credit Upon this a ote being gia en the 
old consul stopped the proceedings “The republic he said w is strug 
gling for existence she was maintaining nearlj twenty legions and that 
witli rc\cnues diminished and citizens thinned wh it was the use of all hci 
exertions if she committed her armies to untried men^ Theiefore ho con 
eluded go lictor call bad the juniors of the Anicne tribe to giae tlicir 
a ote anew All men felt that the old man had not only power, but reason 
on Ins side The same century, which had voted for other meu, now gave 
then a oiccs for 1 abius himself and AlarceUus 

Vt the same time the senate gaae an earnest of then stem determination 
ly pisbing a decree that the soldiers of Caiiu'B should be sent to serae in 
*>icily w Ithout hope of honour and glory till the cud of the ai ar And the 
cciisoib in the course of this ycai, summoned before them Metellus and 
the otheis who had wished to deseit the lepublic after the defeat of Gann e 
ind depiived them of their cia ic rights 

Laily in this campaign Hannibal was enticed fiom Campania by a mes 
bige sent fiom ceitain friends whom he had made within the walls of Tiren 
turn and left Hanno to co\ er Samnium and C impania Hanno seems to 
h la o had hopes of suipiising the Roman colony of Beneventum But the 
pioconsul Gracchus thiew himself into the town , And now, he told his 
slaa e soldiers now the time w ^s come w hen they might w in their libert'\ 

Lieiy one who brought in an enemy s head should be made fiee In the 
bittlc a^hlch followed aictory avas long undetei mined , till Gracchus pro 
claimed tli it w ithout a ictory none should be enfi anchised, but if they con 
quered none should zemain a slaae Thus the desperate conflict was 
detcimincd in faioui of the Romms and Hanno after great loss made good 
Ins ictreat had into the Biuttian territory Then Gracchus fulfilled the 
piomise made to his a clones and celebiated their enfranchisement by a 
public festii al in which they all appealed wealing wlute caps in token of 
libciiy So pleased avas tbcir commander with the scene that he had a 
pictuie painted to commemomto it on the aaalls of the temple of Liberty on 
the Aaentine Hill 

Hannibal theiefore had the mortification to heai of tins leaerse avithout 
the satisfaction of succeeding in Ins own expedition For M Valerius 
I aia inus the Roman pr-etoi stationed at Biundusium being informed of the 
plot to betray Taientum threw a stiong gamson into tlie place under tlie 
command of M I laius and the conspiiators could not fulfil then promises 

riie next year (213 b c ) was still le s fiuitful m decisiao eaents than 
the two foregoing That is it was fa\omable to the Romans for to Han 
nibil s cause inaction was fatal And theie aie not wanting indications to 
show that the Italians who had joined Inm beg^n e\en now to falter in their 
resolution and to look ivith fca-rful eyes on the little pi ogress he had made 
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AN ESTiarATE OF THE PERSONAUTr OF AKXONT 

We cnnuot Avell txike leave of the fallen Antony ‘without a fow "words of 
ohni'aotensaUon; “He was,” says Liddell, “by nature a genial, open-hearted 
Koman, n good soldier, ^uick, resolute, and ’idgorous, but reckless and self- 
indulgent, devoid ^ike of prudence and of principle* The corruptions of 
the age, the seductions of power, and the evil influence of Cleopatra, para- 
lysed a nature capable of ^better things. AVe know liini chiefly through the 
exaggerated assaults of Cicero in. his and "the narratives of writers 

devoted to Octavian. But after all deductions for partial representation, 
enough remai^ to show that Antony had all tlie faults of Ctesnr, with little 
of Ws redeeming greatness.*' ^ Tliis is scant praise. A more sympatlietic 
estimate is that of Gardthausen who, eloquently summarising the heroic 
qualities of Antony’s diaracter, sees in him a type of man rare in antiquity. 
Here is his characterisation : 

Antony’s oliivalrous bearing and the chivalrous bent of his mind contrib- 
uted to his success in a manner highly impressive in n character of the 
antique ages. These can boast of few charaotei'S that may be called chival- 
raus, at the most an occasional Homeric hero, tlie princely leader of a 
national army, such as Alexander the Great, Pyrrhus, and Demetrius, the 
counterfeit presentment to Plutarch’s Autonius ; possibly chWalrous stand- 
ards of life may have been spread among the Greek mercenaries. The 
chivalrous warrior was a man who was ready at any moment to pledge his 
person and mindful of the nps and downs of battle to treat his opponent us 
lie himself would be treated were their situations reversed. The small 
republics of antiquity were not fit soil to nonrisli such a character as this. 
The ancients were not soldiers before everything else, their ideals were 
sought in another region. 

Ohivnlrous as he was, he was ready to credit others with a similar dispo- 
sition ; and bis confidence was seldom misplaced. At the head of five ships 
ho defied (be waixiings of those about him and sailed against the whole fleet 
of Domitius Abenobarbus with chivalrous recklessness; lie accepted an 
imitation from Sextus Pompeius the admiral to eat with him on board lus 
vessel ; a word would have sufficed to effect liis imprisonment or his murder ; 
but this w'ord was never spoken, for his unquestioning reliance on the 
pledged honour of his foe had disarmed that foe. Where he was deceived, 
however, as for example later on by that same Domitius Ahenobarbus who 
went over to the enemy before the battle of Actium, Antony had enough 
generosity of mind to send over to him into the enemy’s camp his posses- 
sions and his slaves. To Sextus Pompeius later on he shoAved admirable 
forbearance in Asia Minor and shrank as long as it atos possible from believ- 
ing in the treachery of a man who had stood by his side first as ally and 
then as supplicant "for protection. Even Avhen fate was against him, he 
assumed the same chiA’alrous spirit in his foe that he liimsolf would liavc 
manifested liad tlie oiroiimsinnCes been rcA’^ersed. So for instance after the 
battle of Actium he challenged Ciesar to personal combat although the 
acceptance of the challenge by his opponent, Avho Avas everything rather 
than cliiA’.'ilrous, Avas on. tlie face of it very improbable. 

As the knight for his Isfiy so Antony in an official despatch declared lus 
constant readiness to die for Cleopatra, and on receiving news of her death ho 
said again that now his last reason for living had fallen away. EA^en m death 
he AA'as consoled with the thought that it avsis as a Roman of Romans, that he 
had been subdued. 
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In Gondusion ■*oluralrouif” jb ilio lomi tlini I would nmily to tlmf; 
oxseeQR^^ aonmlfillly of liomnir wliloli oonld nofc xocionello it^f to uivlug 
iho oommand for on nlisolntolj indlRponsalilo rolnmt nCtor tlio Modiaii 
and bo otbnrgod a flold olBoor under him witii tlio burdon of 
iBsntng Umt oonmiimd. 

Tb tidk of tho j^onoiiiil bmvoiy of AnUmyt vliloli hia foes too rooocnlBod, 
won BujporflnouBf liko Ids Horoiuoan fiumo^ it was part of his blrlTiri|{dit« 
not a tiling aaqnii^ with yonrB tiirongh tiio stondy oihuot of his will. Jfo 
wu oqiial& at homo iritli Jiis inon wbotiior on tlm flola of battlo or in tlio 
young mefa wtestiing ting. Ho was most in his oloroont liowovor at tiio 
Iio^ of IdB trusty horBomoii* trlioii aftor a mod rido lio oould llatii unox- 
liQotod upon Uio onomy Uto ltohtidng« roduoo thorn to nothing or toko thorn 
oapliTO. As on instonco of tinsi tnho tlio brilliant onvnliy ongngoinont witli 
Simillus in loww ItoW and tiio lost viotoiy ho won over Omsars liotanmon 
at tho liipnodromo bofon Alexandria. His pride wm ilion nt tho height of 
its osoonam when lio oould oomo boforo Oloopatni as tlin knight bofon his 
la^ to demand os the roiroxd of ^ototyf a kus for himsolfi for tho biuvost 
of his honomen a golden suit of armour. 

Forhaps tho foreign Unit of foUhlossnoss in him wns inst a raiptom of 
that mdtonio nature whiob ve^ ^ukikly dovidopod iiaolf in Anun^ na in 
many other Bmona who ruled tlio Bast, lloniitiful ho had olvnys boon 
oven hefoEO ho paesoBsod nnythbm to gWo awi^, but In tlio Eniit this hounfor 
soon aoquitod a fiir mom BXiloudid pliV. In iiublio lio fult liimoolC kliiff of 
hii^ boBlowing on MomosoB tho FarUilan xolngoo as tim king of tho Imr- 
tians onco bostowod on TIiombtodleB, thmo towiiSt ooiiatontly moking n now 
map of tho Boat and ^vlng provlnoos to Ids Bgypihin quooot granting 
Fehmum littlo Armenia oa tlio rowoid for an ombnsqrc giving hia amon tlio 
town of Prienot in retain for a good hmohooni making his oook no ridi as a 
wonltliy Mognoaion. Wb onn boat soo what sort of toM liooet Iiis cook from 
a Bloty tint was whSaporod in FliitaEoh”b eiiblo. At ovoiy itmo inUio day 
tho oook had to bo in a position to aorvo a oomploto lunohoon Jmmodiatoly. 
Bight wild boara woro tunung on the ntit at tiio aamo time, booauso nt a 
given moment ono had to bo raody xonatou to bo aot inalanlly upon tbo tnbloi 
and in thia wi^ all tho pnqsimtlons noooasaxy for a Innelioon for not mom 
than tmdvo poraona worn oonduotod. Flntarah^b blianiatoriatio anoodoto la 
a proof at oiioo of tbo ooatihuuni of Antoi^a oonrb and tlio irm^gfiihuity of hia 
modo of llfio. If tbo propantion of emo daily meal involved aiudi osnmdi- 
tnro wo hardly nood to nokem tin otnay vn^atv with dooxHitni to amvo at 
im nplonoticm of tlio immoiiso sums mlaoa and aqanndorod W Antony in 
wo l^t. Hia oxamplo aot tiio standard for Ids own xiooplo s Ins bldost son 
Angrllns was yet a b0y whon ho {mvo a dooLor sudi a sum for a paradox in 
medioal lauguago that tlio roan did notboliovo Ida oara. 

But ibis oxuaviignntax|ioiidituro wnanoi all; it faoloqgod to aomo oxtoul 
to tlio mnintoimnco of asullnni and iinprossod tho oaatoni itnnginntioii. TIio 
oliamolor of Antoiur wna da mag ing In that it 
dnsthdly. Tlioroaro diamotora thiitoidy roooh thoir 
Aw oltata^ undor droiimstanooa of pioaporlty, and In tiio nbsonoo of thoso 
wlUior and fall aw» ns tiio ilowor tiint lobks amilight; otiioia lu^n will no- 
whm prove oo do^Uvo nation axposod to a auooosslon of good fortuuo; 
iholr hatter solt iilldeH out of sight imtil it la oipdu anmmoii^ into nottvlty 
by wie ftood vniioh alone eon qiur them to liondonl ondcavour. Anlonyw 
WBB m the lalt^ kind; ho roqulied jimsauro from outdilo to raeovor Ids 
ouuUoity and bring out his rosouroos to tho full. Ai tiio nolso and polhor of 
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battle, ill tlio dire need of reti-eat after tbe defeat of Miitina and ilio Median 
campaij^n he did great deeds, but mth the termination of the danger, the 
activity wluoh it had called forth came also to an end; he sank into Eastern 
torpi^ty fcom wliioli nothing could rouse him. Political questions ceased to 
exist for him, whole months passed in which not even the current business of 
administration Avas despatched. 

Lnbienus might overwhelm Syria and Asia with Parthian horsemen and 
drive baok the Romans upon the islands ; at tiie same time one ugly despatch 
after another might come from Italy ivhither he Avas urged to go and lend 
succour by Ins A^ufe, lus brother, his le^tes wlio struggled vainly with Cmsar’s 
power; but nothing availed to tear him away from Iiis idle indcdgenoes at 
Alexandria. At the A^ery crisis of tlie rupture Avhen all the peoples of Uie 
ancient world Avere arming themselves either for or against him,he withdreAv 
to Samos to lu^e a life of pleasure undisturbed by the dash of arms. 

Here are examples enough to prove how he regarded his high place in 
the world, to Avhat use he in reality put it for tlie pursuit of his private love 
affairs, how he accepted Uie privileges without recognising the responsibilities 
of Ms positiou. 

He entirely lacked a sense of responsibility as a prince — the reproach 
Aveighs only too heavily upon him — and in a similar way, so little patriotio 
spirit for Romo survived in him during liis life in the East, that lie not 
Avant even to leave Ms ashes to his fatherland. We miss in his indolent 
nature nil joy in business and in those creative strokes that he still made 
every few years ; he followed the impulses of the moment without reflecting 
Avhat Avould be tlioir ultimate consequences ; tins habit grew so natural to 
him that he followed it at Actiurn and plunged himself and Ms followers in 
ruin. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, Antony was no more a genuine commander 
than a genuine statesman. As a subordinate officer of we dictator he won 
well-earned encomium. Once in the position of dictator himself and the 
difference, the great difference, is evident. 

Certainly the victory at Philippi was exclusively due to him, but Ciesar’s 
party OAved Philippi to the tactics, not to the strategy of Antony. He had 
to take battle upon ground chosen by the enemy, ana. had to thank his own 
bravery and his legions for victory. Prom this nme forward, as the ancients 
have already contended, Antony only conquered through his subordinate 
officers, while, by liimself, lie was beaten. The honour of a triumph to which 
the subordinate officers could, strictly speaking, make no clahne, was accorded 
to them, although with a loss generous spirit than his colleague Ciesar shoAved ; 
only in cases of immoderate success was his suspicion aroused and then he 
uus led to thrust aside officers of too conspicuous good fortune likeYentidius. 
He edone must be made responsible for tbe disastrous issue of the Medo- 
Parthian campaign. The conception was wrong, the execution defective, in 
ns mucli as the best time was OA'’er before he commenced operations. Before 
the last crisiB of the Avar ho again let the auspicious moment sHp past him. 

Instead of making rapid use of tlie advantage assured to him by the well- 
filled condition of his military exchequer and the fovAvard condition of his 
armaments, instead of hurling his force upon Italy AA-hich could woU have 
been overpowered in view of the scarcity of money and the deep disaffection 
that prcA'ailed, ho again frittered away the best t^e with Cleopatra in Samos 
and at last was compelled to postpone the decisive action, much to Ms own 
disadAuntage, until the next year, thus losing the adArantagc in readiness of 
equipment Avhich he had had over Ms opponent. FinaUy one may ask, did ever 
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furnished iiim with ample means for securing^ their fidelitj*. Tlie vast fleets 
of Asia, delivered into his hands, might be used to abridge the long march 
through Thrace and Macedonia. The news of the sux'render and death of 
Fimbria was accomj)anied by the announcement of Sulla's speedy return ; 
and the moderation he had professed while his successes were still incom* 
pi etc was already exchanged for bitter complaints of the injuries he had 
received, the confiscation of his estates, the banishment of his family, the 
proscription of his own person, and persecution of his partj*. But his 
foes and those of the republic, whom he classed togetlier, were now, he 
dechired, about to suffer due chastisement ; in proclaiming an aninest 3 ' for 
lionest men of all parties, he announced that he would respect the privileges 
of the Italians, and leave them no excuse for devoting themselves to his 
adversaries. 


THE ItETUnX OF SULLA; AND THE SECOSTI) CIVIL IVAK 

The senate, no less than the populace, was terrified by this manifesto. 
So many of the ^larinn partj' had become incorporated among the thinned 
ranks of the ancient aristocrac 5 ’', that the counter-revolution now impending 
seemed not only to menace the safety of the particular faction which had 
aspired to rule the state, but to threaten the great mass of the nobility with 
indiscriminate massacre. Both in Rome and throughout the states of the 
peninsula, the vicissitudes of war and conflicts of special interests had gone 
far to efface the old distinctions of parties, and both Cinna and .Sulla relied 
rather upon personal than political attachments. The senate, as an order in 
the state, could only pretend to mediate between rival, chief tains. 

It now ventured to send a deputation to mollify the ferocity of the con- 
queror ; on the other baud, it forbade the consuls to make prepai*ations for 
their own defence. Cinna and Carbo, wdio had now succeeded to Flaccus, 
disregarded this feeble interference. Thej’’ made new levies throughout 
Italy, and solicited the Saiuuites and Lucaiiians to wreak their vengeance 
upon Rome by arming once more against her victorious champion. The 
Italians promised their succours ; but tbe trooiis they levied for the purpose 
could not be induced to embark, and the expedition which Cinna raslily 
undertook to lead against Sulla in the Fast was reluctantly' abandoned. 
Cinna himself was soon afteru'ards massacred in his camp by his own muti- 
nous soldiers. Carbo took advantage of the disturbed state of affairs to with- 
hold the election of another colleague, and remained through the rest of the 
year 84 in sole occupation of the consulship. He strengthened himself by' 
a further extension of the franchise, and enrolled large numbers of emanci- 
pated slaves in the thirty^-five tribes of the city. His brief usurpation was 
a career of unbridled violence. He hurled his enemies from the Tarpeiaii 
Hock and expelled the tribunes from the city. He caused the terrified senate 
to decree that all the legions then in arms should be disbanded, lioping to 
fix upon Sulla a charge of disloyalty in refusing, as he of course expected, 
obedience to the command. Sulla had, by this time, assembled his troops at 
Dyrrhachium, and this decree was the signal for his crossing the sea with five 
legions of veterans. Tlie invader was aware that he should have armies far 
more numerous than his own to encounter, but these he knew ivere for the 
most part new le^’ies j "while the old soldiers they had among them were 
dispersed in petty detachments and under unknown lenders : nor did he 


CHAPTER XXVIII. THE STATE OF ROME AT THE END OF 
THE REPUBLIC ^ 


A HETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE REPUBLICAK CONSTITUTION 

Shortly before tlie 3 'ear 500 b.c. the change was accomplislied which 
transformed, the Roman State from a monarchy or militarj'’ dictatorship Or 
which tile dictator was confronted by the influence of a powerful council 
drawn from tlie rnnhs of the original burgher families, and the legal ne- 
cessity of the concurrence of the whole people, and therefore moved within 
the limits of a s^’stem developed in harmony with cnstomaiy usages and 
closely analogous to the organisation of other Latin cities^into an aristo- 
cratic-oligarchic republic, with a strong executive authority in the hands of 
a magistracy annually elected b}*- the people ; the substructure of political 
life keeping in general outline the form into which it had developed and in 
which it had to a great extent become fixed by the end of the monarchical 
period. 

This constitution was not formulated from tlie first in an^r general and 
fundamental law (any more than the older s^'stem had been^, nor was It 
dcterminately fixed b}' such a law at any subsequent period, while, by means 
of particular statutes, some more or less important innovations were b}' de- 
grees adopted as supplementary to the organisation handed down from prim- 
itive times and to the traditional code. Many things were gradually and 
silently modified by the mere force of altered circumstances. The will of 
the jicoplo was the foundation of all law and all authority' in the state, and 
every man who enjoj'ed tlio full rights of citizenship contributed directlj”, 
by his vote in the legislative and elective assemblies, to the expression of the 
popular will ; thou^i with vaiying degrees of influence in individual cases 
ana within the limits of set form and inherited opinion. 

The freedom of republican Rome presupposed the existence of a servile 
population to do tTio most menial work, a population from which in earlier 
times the burgher class received only a small accession, inyariahlj^ unwelcome 
and regarded with contempt in the first geuemtion of citizenship. At the 
same time, the ancient usages mos majonim were held by tlie freemen in liigh 
honour, enhanced hy a kind of religious reverence, as having come into be- 
ing by the favour and help of the gods, and having continued to exist under 
their constant control and in virtue of their intervention (relipo). 

Among these ancient usages was the classification of burghers according 
to their wealth and economic independence or their povertj' and precarious 
means of subsistence ; a classifioaiion which found expression in earl}* times 
■» class divisions and in the application of the same standard to the citizen 
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[82 B.C.] 

Konie; for Sulla could venture to leave liis beaten enemy behind their 
impregnable walls, and push on towards the city which was ready, as he 
well knew, to open its gates. He arrived indeed too late to prevent the 
crowning massacre in which Marius caused the most illustrious of his re- 
maining enemies to be slaughtered in the curia itself. Among tlie victims 
was Mucius Scaevola, the grand pontiff, w'ho had so narrowly escaped on 
more than one previous occasion, and who Avas now sacrificed before the 
altar of Vesta, whose eternal fires were not extinguished by the scanty drops 
of blood the old man*s veins could supply. 

Sulla masked Frmneste with a detachment under liucretius Ofella, 
'while he swiftly traversed Home, and threw himself into Etruria, where 
Cai'bo was advancing to the rescue of his colleague INIarius, being him- 
self unable to maintain liis position in the 
Cisalpine against Metellus and Pompej'. 
Carbo stationed himself near Clusitun, 
behind the Clanis, with his Italian allies 
and some Gallic and Iberian troops. Of 
the Iberians, however, a portion passed 
over to the enemy, and the general in 
a fit of despair caused the remainder to 
be massacred. Engaging the enemy he 
obtained two trifling successes, and 
fought a bloody battle without a decisive 
result. But fortune became more 
favourable to Sulla, who cut off one 
large division of his adversaries, and 
now eagerly expected the arrival of 
Metellus and Pompey to surround 
Carbo with irresistible numbers. In 
this strait Carbo, instead of dashing 
forwards to relieve Prseneste, returned 
on his steps to arrest the assailants from 
the north. 

He contented himself with detaching 
a division of his army to effect a junction 
with the Samnites, now advancing, and 
thus create a diversion on the right of 
Ah iKcsxsE Bubker Sulla*s position. Sulla took measures 

to guard the defiles which lead towards 
Prseneste, while Pompey, by a lateral movement, surprised and routed 
the detached division. The ground, howevei”, was cleared around Garbo’s 
entrenchments. He had only a single enemy, Metellus, before him, and 
upon him he threw himself with desperate resolution. But a great battle 
fought at Faventia near Ravenna resulted in bis total defeat, with the 
loss of ten tliousaud slain, and several thousands of deserters. His ofll- 
eers hastened to pillage and betray him. His queestor Verres plundered 
liis military chest, while Albinovanus massacred several chiefs of the armj-, 
whom he had invited to a banquet. Norbanus took ship and fled to Rhodes. 
Carbo, after raising another army in Etruria, and conducting for some time 
a war of gueiillas in the mountains, abandoned his colleague to the fate 
w'hich aw^'aited him, and made the best of his way into Africa. Sertorius 
had already withdrawTi from a contest which he judged to be hopeless, 
and was engaged in forming a new confederation in Spain. The Marian 
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probably not bo wrong in assuming tliat the patricians, though graduallr 
forced to resign their class privileges, and the institutions and ordinances 
assoointod \i^tU tlioin, such us tho comititt curiata, continued to maintain, 
aristocratic interests and institntions by assuming more and more the posi- 
tion of nobles and allying themselves Avith the most prominent plebeian 
families ; while the plebeians, as long as they were engaged in the struggle 
for etiiial rights, asserted the interests of democracy and extended demo- 
orntic principles to the whole working of the state. 

The first step in the change and dcvelopnient of tlie older system which 
had survived the abolition of monarchy, a step which decided tlie whole sub- 
sequent course of the movement, was the creation of an office for the benefit 
of the less privileged citizens, the tribunate of the plebs (tribunatus plehi8\ 
an office wJiicli had originally no executive functions but was charged wiUi 
the pix)tootion of the individual citizen and the control of the action of the 
inagistrac}*. By degrees the tribunate acquired an initiative, first as tie 
medium of the demand of tlie less privileged citizens for equtd rights, and 
then ns tho promoter of the interests of the common people and of a general 
democratic tendency’’ in legislation and administration* The latter function 
came more decidedly into the foreground when the struggle between patri- 
cians and ifieboians had been fought out (after 86D-300 or 286), though for 
a considerable time it manifested itself only in constitutional opposition to 
cvcryiliing that boro the semblance of encroaclnuent on the part of the 
senate or of magisterial authority. 

But altliough a twofold initiative had thus come into being in tlie legis- 
lature, that of the consulate in tho comitia curiata, relying mainly on the sup- 
port of the senate, and that of the tribunate in the comitia tributa, legalised 
b 3 ' the lex PuHilia in 839, the government preserved its aristooratic Siarac- 
tor during the period between tho formation of a confederated state (340- 
338) and tlie end of tho Punic War, tho senate retaining a strong executive 
authority and an undistui'bed supremacy in all affairs, general and particular, 
without any signal interference on the part of the people beyond what was 
sanctioned by ancient usage ; tho reason for this being that only in excep- 
tional cases did tho tribunes advance legislative proposals in direct opposi- 
tion to tlie w'ilL of the senate. 

It was not till after the destruction of Carthage, when on the one hand 
the commons had greatly increased in numbers (in the municipal toivns and 
colonies as avbU as in Rome) as compared with tho ruling or senatorial doss, 
and tlic poorer portion of the former class had congregated in the capital, 
and when, on the other hand, discontent was rife in tlie Italian confederacy ; 
when tho senate was falling more and more under the control of a limited 
number of noble families, ■who appropriated the major part of the advantages 
accruing from the enforced exertions of subject provinces, leaving a share in 
tho profits to such members of tlie knightly class onl 3 ’' as came forward- in 
the character of piiblicani or negotiatoTee^ and to tiiem not enough to satisfy 
their cupidity- — that the tribunate of the plebs assumed tlie character of an 
opposition pure and simple, a character which became more strongly mnrk^ 
after tlie time of the Gracolii. It developed a legislative activity which, 
however we may judge of the objects that individual statesmen had in view 
us to ameliorate tho condition of tlie poorer citizens by tlie ollolment of ara- 
ble land or the distribution of com at reduced prices, to limit the arbitrary 
power of the magistrates or of the senate, to prevent the excessive concen- 
tration of government influence and authority, to promote the movement 
in favour of equal rights among the members of the oonfederao)”, to appoint 
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L\cnts inti ciicumstinccs hil now fullillcl then put in dc\cloi«g 
Siillis policy incl moulding I IS elm lotci lend of liteiiluic Min ot his 
iccomi lisl ments ittichod to fii\olous ploisuies and fiivolous people i 
nun it IS s lid of soft ind c\ cn tondei icolings and cistly moved to tens 
bj 1 tile of soiiou Sulli in his eiilj jeiis hid suipiiscd his country 
men iithei lhin iliimcd them bj the success of Ins milling ciiccr iiid 
Ins influence uith the soldicis T^he Imightj icilousy ol M uius I id 
disposed him to tile in opposite put in public life I ho iivnlry of tic 

tno gieit ciptiins hid been enhinccd by the contiist of then minncis 
oiigin and connections In blooding oAcr his pcisonil icsentmcnts built 
hid insensibly come to identify himself with the ciuso of the oligirchy 
Ihe singuiniiy Molcnco of Cinni ind lliinis hid nut tied the ch iinpion 
of the poisecutcd fiction ind le hid loucd i bloody vcngeiuco igiinst 
the luthors of the proscriptions But the opposition he cxpoiicnccd in 
Itily expinded his mows beyond the limits of piity wiiXirc The 
Btiuiiins ind the Sunnites tiinsfoimcd him fiom tlio chief of i Romm 
fiction into the held of the Romin nition The \ows of cxtcirainitn n 
they bieithed igiinst the sicicd city of Quirinus siiil deeply into 1 s 
mind He hil displiycd in the Eist his contempt foi the just cliims 
of the pioMiiciils Iho cues of the miscnblo Gicel s ind Asiitics ho 
liid mod cd w ith pitiless scorn ind h id leimposcd upon then ncci s in 
Its full weight ind ill somcncss the yole fioni which they hil in inn 
iniokcd Mithiiditcs to iclioic them The min who hid icconqucicd the 
Eist 1 id now icconqucrcd Itily ind he determined to icstoic the suxicm 
icy of his countrymen it then own gites which ho hid Mndicitcd with 
triumphint success it the firthest limits of then cmpiic 

The morning iftei the bittle of the Collinc Gitc Sulli wis hiiinguing 
the senitc in tl c temple of Bcllom As in impcutor comminding i mill 
t ly foicc the liw forbido 1 im to eiitoi the city ind the scnitors ittcndcd 
ins summons beyond tl c wills Cues of hoiroi ind dcspiii wcie suddenly 
he id outsi Ic the xlicc of isscinbly Bo not ilirmcd he cilmly rcinirkcd 
to the lifnghtcd scnitois it is only some iiscils whom 1 hue ordcicl 
to be dust sed They weie the dcith erics of the eight thousmd Simnite 
piisoncis i horn he hid ddiicicd to bo c it to pieces oy his legions in the 
lield of Allis The fiist of his Hows fell upon the Itiliin confcdcntcs 
but ho sjicedily liunched his i cngeince upon tl e Romms thcmscli es On 
his letuin fioin Prxneste ho mounted the rosti i ind iddicsscd the people 
lie i lunte I his own gie itness in I ii resistible powci ind griciously issured 
them tint he w ould do them good if they obey cd him w cU but to his foes 
ho would giie no qu itei but piosecutc them to the dcith high is well 
is lo \ pretois questois tribunes and whosocicr hid proiokcd his yubt 
ludignition 


TIIL. PKOSCniPTlONS 

These woids were i sigml to his idlicicnts ind before the nimes of the 
destined citizens were publicly innouneed miny 1 priMtc \cngcinco w is 
wieal ed ind iinny icliimid\inc d u|on the conquerors gntitudc The 
fimily of Minus were imong the f rst itt del One of his iclitiies nimed 
Minus Gutidiinus who 1 1 1 signiliscl liib pi etoiship by checking tlie de 
bisement of the coimge w is pursue I by Citilinc i brutil y oung oflicei ind 
muideied with the most hoinble toituies The ississin pliced the bloody 
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of the stato required the intervention of one or more persons of absolute 
authority. And nrhetlier power was vested in a dictator, such as Sulla and 
Ctesar; in a sole consul, suoli as Pompey ; in a commission, of three, such as 
the tnumvirate of Antony, Ootavian, and Lepidus ; or in an impcrator, such 
ns Oclavinn alone, the constitutional principle Avas the same. These despotic 
powers Avero in every case, except in the oases of Sulla and Ccesar, griuited 
for a definite term ; oven Crosar’s first dictatorships were conferred for limi- 
ted periods. The triumvirate Avas renewed at intervals of five years, the 
imperial rule of Ociavian at intervals of ten. In theory these powers Avere 
conferred exceptionally, for a temporary purpose ; and when the purpose 
Avas seiwetl, the exception was to yield to the rule. Even in the reign of 
Octavinn there wore some persons credulous enough to expect a restoration 
of the republic. 

OctaA'ian’s adroitness has often been commended. But he had many ex- 
amples to warn and to guide him. Above all, the precedent of his uncle, 
the great dictator, proA-ed that the Romans were not prepared to accept 
even order and good govomment at tlie price of royalty ; and he dexter- 
ously aA'oidecl tho danger* The cruelties of the triumviml proscription he 
was able to throAV chiefly upon Antony. But tliese A’^ery cruelties stood him 
in stead ; for they induced men to estimate at more than its real worth the 
clemency wliich distinguished his sole government. He avoided Jealou^r by 
assuming a power professedly only temporary. 

Tlio title by which ho liked to bo known was that of “prince” ; for he re- 
viA'ed in his own person the title pnuceps setiatus^ which had slept since tho 
death of CaUilns. But in fact he absorbed all tho powers of the state, As 
imperaior ho exercised absolute control over the Ih'es of all Roman citizens 
not ndthin tlio limits of tlm city. As pontifex maximns, an office for which 
ho Availed patiently till the death of Lepidus, lie controlled the religion of the 
state. Ho assumed tho censorial power Avithout a colleague to impede his 
action ; thus ho Avns able to revise at pleasure the register of the citizens 
and tho list of the senate, promoting or degrading whom he pleased. He 
appropriated also the tribunician pOAver; and thus the popular assembly 
TATIS hj- II side blow deprived of vitality, for withoAit its tribunes it Avns 
naught. Consuls were still elected to give name to the year ; and the 
assembly of tlic centuries still met for the empty purpose of electing those 
whom the prince named. Often, indeed, several pairs were elected for one 
year, after a practice begun by the great dictator. 

The namo of Italy now at length assumed tho significance which it 
still bears; for all freo inhabitants of Cisalpine^ Gaul obtained the rights 
of Roman citizens. But little was done to repair tlm losses and decays of 
which Ave ImA'o spoken in former chapters. The military colonies planted 
by Sulla and Octaviim had lowered its condition even beyond its former 
misery. Ancient micl respectable citizens made way for reckless and profli- 
gate soldiery « — such as the centurion udio would have slain tlie poet Virgil. 
Our pit3’^ for the oiccLed inhabitants is somewhat lessened ly the thought 
that all tho civilised Avorld was open to them, for all tho world Avas Roman. 
Gaul, and Spain, and Sioil}”, and the provinces of the East, depopulated by 
long Avars, gratefully received families of Italian citizens, wlio brought them 
their habits of civilised life, industiy, and such property ns they had saved 
fi*om the ruin of their homes. Great as was tho injustice of expelling these 
persons, tho actual loss and suffering, after the pain of leaving home was 
OA'er, must liaA^o been incalculably less than we, in the present condition 
of Europe, are apt to imagine. After tho settlement of these colonies, it is 

II. w. — roil. T. 2v 
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n-inoA\ly escaped the 8\\ ord of Maims now laid the foundation of tJie uealtK 
which earned Jhim the renoun of the iichest of the Romans Pompej 
had executed without lemorse his mastei s vengeance upon captiaes taken 
in arms at his command he had consented to dnoxce his wife Antistia 
and take in hex stead Sulla s step daughtex Metella hut he withheld his 
hand fiom the stain of the piosciiptions and scorned peihaps to eniioh him 
self with the spoils of judicial massacre Among the Iinsmen of Maiiua 
was one whom bulla himself ^ ouchsafed to spaie Cams Julius C'esai then 
eighteen jeais of age was connected by blood with MmusHnd bj mairjage 
with Ginna Sulla contented himself uith lequumg him to lepudxate lis 
uife O'esar lefused and fled into the Sabine mountains The assas^^ms 
were on his tiacl aahile his friends at Rom© exerted themselves to tic 
utmost to obtain Ins pardon The vestals interceded for lum 

Some of Sulla s 0 '\^n adlieieuts laised then a does in his favoui an I 
pleaded lus jouth lis leckless temper and dissipated habits in pxoof of 
hxs innocence oi liaxmlessness I spaxe him exclumed Sulla but Jc 
waie ^ in. that young tiiflei theie is more than one Manus Cajsar uas 
saved but he prudently repaired to the siege of "\Ijfilene 

The proscnptions uere lists of selected Mctims and though bundled 
undoubtedly perished uhose names had never been j ibliclj devoted to 
slaughter jet the nuiubei of the original citizens uho fell in the massacies 
uere not bejond the reach of computation The accounts ue haxe xeceived 
vaij indeed in tlus paitacular but of sonatois theie weie slam peihaps fioi 
one to tuo bundled of knights betucen tuo and three thousand Tlxe ixc 
tims of a loner class uere ue maj suppose pioportionallj moie niuneioub 
But the desti notion of the Italians uas fai moie sueeping and indiscrim 
mate Cities uere dismantled and even razed to tlie giotind their lands 
ueie seized and distiibutp*^ ' ong the veteians of tie SuUau aimies of 
whom 120 000 ueie locate Monies from one end of the peninsula to the 
other The natiaes dixiei their houses and estates ucre massacred iii 

Clouds accoiding to pop adition the Samnite people were utterlj 

annilulated and of all the s Beneventum alone lemained standing 

The inhabitants of the uieti *aBneste ueie slaughtered uholesalo T1 e 

Etiunans expiated uith the peiseoutiou the taidj aid tliej had giaen 

to the common cause of the as The gieat centres of their ancient 

civilisation had long fallen x laj but a non class of cities had iiscn 
upon their ruins and attaine and celebiitj Of tliese Spoletium 

VolateiiTB Intel amna and roi. .»ere delivered to Roman colonists the 
lattei city uas dismantled and the neu town of Floientia erected with 
the fiagmeuts of its iirnis Tluoughout large districts the population be 
came almost entuelj changed eicrj-wheie me chief people pexished from 
the face of the land and ivith tl em all that w as distinctn e in the manneis 
and institutions ea eu m the language of tlie country The ciYihsataon of 
Etiuiia disappeared from the siglit of men to be lediscoieied at the end 
of twenty centuries among the buried tombs of forgotten lucumons 

The same exteimmating policy extended also to me pronnees iiheieiei 
the temper of the natiie races seemed to lesent the unconti oiled domination 
of the Iloman conquerois Sulla 1 ad chastised Greece and Asia with a lod of 
iron He now commissioned lus lieutenants to chase lus enemies fiom the 
retieats to which they had been mvited in Sicily Africa Gaul and Spam 
Metellus fell upon iJie Cisalpine province Valeiius Xlacciis devastated the 

[1 TCI e connect on w tb Mar na was not by blood bat b> Tn*iTr CbC JuI a Cfcsar s aunt was 
the V f e of Alar us ] 
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Dolabella for tlie year 81. In tlie following year he assumed the consular 
fasces himself in conjunction udlh j\Ictellus Piusi while still retaining the 
ensigns of the dictatorship. He was elected a second time for the year 79 ; 
but Ills ambition was by this time satisfied and he declined the proffered title. 

Proscription and massacre had cleared the ground for the social edifice 
which Sulla proposed to construct. With a blind and arrogant predilection 
for the traditionniy forms of the ancient Homan municipalit 3 ', he resolved 
to restore, as far as circumstances could be moulded thereto, by- the harshe.sl 
exercise of his prerogative, the ci^^l ascendency of the old Roman families. 
To re-enact indeed the letter of the old oligarchical constitution, as it had 
existed before the day's of plebeian encroachment, w'as impossible ; but Itc 
liopcd at least to reanimate its spirit. The temper liowever of the dictator 
was too impetuous and vehement for an undertahing requiring the mo^l 
delicate management. His reforms were bold and decisive, tliey were con- 
ceived on a single great idea, and executed with consistcncyr and vigour ; 
but they were not a^pted with any consideration for the genuine tendencies 
of society', and accordingly they struck no root in the mind of the people. - 
Sulla, Ave have seen, had cut off two hundred senators Avith the sword of 
the proscriptions ; htarius had probably' slaughtered an equal number. The 
remnant had been decimated on the field of battle. To replenish this fright- 
ful A'oid the dictator selected three hundred from the equestrian order ; but 
hoAA’CA’er respectable in birth and rank these ncAV scnatoi-s may' haA'C been, 
they could liardly' restore the lustre of the great council of the state, AA'bieh 
bad formerly' OAA'ed its chief authority to the personal distinction of its 
members. We may* conjeettu'e that the numbers of the body thus recon- 
structed amounted to about six hundred. The A'acancics AA'hich thenceforth 
occurred AA'ere probably* more than supplied by the regular succession to the 
benches of the senate of the men Avho bad filled certain high offices. TAA'enty 
qurestors were elected annually*, and passed into it in due rotation. 

The principle of hereditary succession to the senate was ncA'er recognised 
under the Roman Republic, but the practical restriction of the great offices 
from which it was replenished to one or tAA'o hundred families, alloAA'cd none 
of the chief Roman houses to remain unrepresented in the great council of 
the nation. To these houses SiiUn AA'ished to confine the entire legislation 
of the commonwealth. He repealed the lex Hortenzia^ by AA'hich the resolutions 
of the tribes aa'ctc inA'ested aa*!!!! the force of law, and gnA’e to the senate 
alone the initiation of all legal enactments. To the senate he transferred 
once more the exclusive possession of the yudicia, AA'hile he extended the 
autliority of the queestiones pcrpetucs, or standing commissions for the trial of 
political offences, to a large class of criminal cases, which liad hitherto fallen 
mider the cognisance of the popular assemblies. Nothing howcA'cr so much 
adA'anced^ the influence of the senate as the limitations Sulla placed upon 
the functions of the tribunate. He depriA'ed the champions of the people 
of the right of proposing measures in tlio assembly' of the tribes,* forbade 
them_ to exercise their arbitrary* A'bto upon the legislation of the curia, and 
restricted their protectorate of the plebs to the relief of indiA'iduals in a fcAV 
trifling cases of cIauI or criminal process. WhatCA'cr shadoAv of authority* 
the office of tribune might still retain, a stigma AA'as cast upon it by* the 
decree which declared its holder incapable of succeeding to any* of the chief 
magistracies of the state. Ambitious men disdained an office condemned to 
silence and obscurity. By the disparagement of its leaders the assembly* of 


Tbst is, Tvitbout the consent of tbc senate.] 
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SUX.I:.A’s liBGlSXiATIOK' 

Sulla’s legislation, besides its grand political bearings, descended to many 
minute particulars o£ social and civil economy. His enemies bad revelled 
in the enjoyment of many successive consulships; he forbade any magistrate 
to fill the same office twice within a period of ten years. Casting a jealous 
eye on the proconsular imperium, the foundation of his own extraordinaij’ 
power, he enacted a law of treason (maieatas)^ which defined the crimes of 
leaving the province, leading forth the legions, and attacking a foreign 
potentate without express command of the senate and peox3le. Like otlier 
statesmen of antiquity, he was fully possessed with the notion that the moral 
character of a nation can be reformed and maintained by sumxituary law’s. 
Accordingly, be sought to restrict the luxuries of the wealthy, in which the 
imitation of foreign tastes caused, perhaps, more scandal than the actual 
excess. He fixed the precise sums which might be expended on the pleas- 
ures of the table, and assigned three hrmdred sesterces, about sixty shillings, 
for suppers on the Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain of the most solemn 
festivals of the year. He w’ent even further in the same delusive path, in 
fixing the prices of articles b 3 ' arbitrary enactment. Such laws could not 
outlast even the brief rule of the imposer himself, and Sulla seems, indeed, 
to have set the example of disregarding them in person. Nevertheless the 
same ineffiective legislation connnued to he frequently repeated at later 
periods. 

Among other precautions for guarding the morality of the xieople, Sulla 
had denounced the vengeance of the law against the crimes of -murder and 
adulterj’- But he lived himself in a course of notorious profligacy, and 
besides the guilt of the proscriptions, he showed that no law could deter him 
from shedding blood to gratify a momentary passion, or, at least, to confirm 
his enactments by terror. Lucretius OfeUa, the officer -w’ho had so long 
blockaded Prmneste, ventured to disregard the dictator’s provision for con- 
fining the suit for the consulsliip to persons who had been already prmtors. 
Sulla admonished him to desist; nevertheless he persisted in his claim. A 
centurion poniarded him in the middle of the Forum. Wlieu the people 
dragged the assassin to the dictator’s tribunal, he commanded them to let 
the man go, avowing that he had acted by his o^vn orders ; and he proceeded, 
with the rude humour which he affected, to relate a story, how a labourer, 
being annoyed by vermin, twice stopped from his work to pluck them off ; 
the third time he cast them -without mercy into the lire. “ Twice,” said Sulla, 
“ I have conquered and spared you ; take care lest, a third time, I consume 
you utterlj'.” 


ABDICATION OF SUBBA 

Sudi acts and such language were, howevei’, rather ebullitions of a spoiled 
and vicious temper than any deliberate expression of contempt for law, or the 
assertion of an unlimited despotism. The reigning principle of Sulla’s actions 
ivas still an affectation of legality. He pretended, at least, to consider 
the oligarcluc.al constitution of the early republic the only legitimate model 
for its renovation. The success of his schemes of ambition, the overthrow 
of all bis opponents, the complete restoration, as he imagined, of the prin- 
ciples to which he bad devoted himself, all combined to work upon a mind 
prone to superstition and addicted to fatalism, and changed him from a 
jealous jjartisan into an arrogant fanatic. Sulla claimed to be the favourite 
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Some few writers in this same period began to cultivate OTammatical and 
philological studies. The founder of these pursuits at Rome is reputed to 
be I.. ^Elius Stilo, the friend of Q. MeteUus Numidicus and his companion 
in exile. He was closely followed by Aurelius Opilius, a freedman, who 
attended Rutilius Rufus into exile, as Stilo had attended MeteUus. But the 
man whose name is in this department most conspicuous is M* Terentius 
Varro of Rcato. He was bom in 116 b.o., ten years later than Cicero, whose 
friendship ho cultivated to the close of the great orator’s life. Varro was a 
laborious student, and earned by his successful purauit of all binds of know- 
ledge a reputation not deserved by his public life. From the first he adhered 
to tlio cause of Pompey. After Phars^a, Ocesar received him with the same 
clemency tliat he hod shown to all his foes, and employed him in promoting 
the plans which he had formed of estahlisliing a pubHo library at Rome. 
After the deaUi of Cmsar he retired to the country, and confined himself to 
literary pursuits ; but this did not save him from being placed on the pros- 
cription list. He escaped, however, to be received into favour by Octavian, 
and continued his studies in grammar, philology, and agriculture, till he 
reached the great age of eighty-eight, when he died in peace. Of his great 
wxirk on the Latin language, originally consisting of twenty-four boohs, six 
remain to attest the industry of the man and the infantine state of philologi- 
cal science at the time. His work on agriculture in three hooks, written 
when he was eighty years old, is still in our hands, and forms the most 
accurate account we possess from the Romans of the subject. Fragments of 
many other writers on all kinds of topics have been handed down to justify 
the title given to Varro — “the most learned of the Romans.” 

Wo will close tills sketch of the prose literature of the last age of the 
republic with a notice of Cicero’s writings. Of his oratory and of his epistles 
something has been said in former pages; and it is to these productions 
that we must attribute the great orator’s place in the commonweal^ of letters. 
Of his poems it were better to say nothing. Of his memoirs and historical 
writings little is known, unless we count the fragments of Tlie Repxdlio 
in tills class. But his rhetorical and philosophical essays each ^ a goodly 
volume; and the writings have been the theme of worm admiration for ages 
past. Yet it is to be doubted whether the praises lavished upon them 
are not chiefly due to the magic influence of the language in wliich they are 
expressed. The Brutus doubtless is extremely interesting as containing the 
judgment of Rome’s greatest orator on all the speakers of his own generation 
and of foregoing times. The dialogues on ZVtc Orator are yet more inter- 
esting as furnishing a record of his own professional experience. But the 
philosophical works of Cicero are of little philosophical value. They were 
written not so much to teach mankind as to employ his time at moments 
when he was banished from the city. Their highest merit consists in that 
lucid and gmceful style which seduced the great Italian Latinists at the end 
of the fifteenth century to abjure all woi*ds and phrases which did not re^ 
on Ciceronian authority, and which led Erasmus himself, who resisted this 
pedantry, to “ spend ten years in reading Cicero.” 


THE DRAMA 

The dramatic art fell more and more into dishonour. We hear, indeed, 
of two illustrious actors, iEsopus and Roscius, who were highly honoured at 
Rome, and died in possession of large fortunes. But it was from the great 
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midst of his career to break the toy with which he had so long amused liim- 
self. He had commenced life as a frivolous sensualist ; he wished for noth- 
ing better than to finish it as a decrepit debauche. At the moment of 
laying down his ofBce he made on offering of the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, and feasted the people magnificently; so much, indeed, did the 
preparations made exceed what was required, that vast heaps of the super- 
fluous supplies were thrown with ostentatious prodigality into the river. 

In the midst of these entertainments, lasting several days, Metella, the 
consort to whom he was most permanently attached, fell sick and died. As 
the favourite and perhaps the priest of Venus, his house might not be pol- 
luted by the presence of death, and he was required to send her a divoine, 
and cause her to be removed while still breathing. The custom he observed 
strictiy, through superstition ; but the law which limited the cost of funerals, 
though enacted by liimself, he violated in the magnificence of her obsequies. 
Retiring to his villa at Ooipsa he finally relinquished the reins of government. 
Surrounded by buffoons and dancers, be indulged to the last in every sensual 
excess which his advancing years and growing infirmities permitted. Never- * 
theless he did not wholly abandon literature. He amused himself -ndth read- 
ing Aristotle and Theophrastus, and dictating memoirs of his own life, upon 
which he was employed, it is said, only two dajrs before his decease. In 
those pages he recorded how astrologers had assured him that it was his fate 
to die after a happy life, at the very height of his prosperity. Stained with 
the blood of so many thousand victims, and tormented with a loathsome dis- 
ease — for his bowels corrupted and bred vermin, and neither medicines nor 
ablutions could mitigate the noisome stench of his putrefaction — :in this faith 
he persisted to the last, and quitted the world without a symptom either of 
remorse or repining. He believed that a deceased son appeared to him in a 
dream, and entreated him to rest from his troubles, and go with him to rejoin 
his lost Metella and dwell with her in eternal peace and tranquillity. Fear- 
ful perhaps of the fate of Marius, he directed that his body should be burned ; 
whereas it had ever- been the custom of his house to inter the remains of 
their dead. A monument was erected to htin in the Campus Martius, wliicli 
was standing in the time of Plutarch, after the lapse of two centuries and 
the events of several revolutions. It bore an inscription, ascribed to Sulla 
himself, which said that none of his friends ever did itim a kindness and none 
of his foes a wrong without being largely requited. Sulla survived his 
abdication about twelve months, and died in the year 78, at the age of sixtj’. 


BOaiE’s DEBX TO SUILA 

Slowly and with many a painful struggle the Roman commonwealth had 
outgrown the narrow limits of a rustic municipality. The few hundred 
families which formed the original nucleus of her citizenship, and which in 
her earliest and simplest days had sufficed to execute all the functions of her 
government, had been compelled to incorporate allies and rivals in their ow 
body, to enlarge their views, and to expand their institutions. The main 
object of Sulla’s policj’- was to revive at least the spirit of the old restric- 
tions. The old families themselves had perished almost to a man; he 
replaced them by a newer growth ; but he strove to pare away the accre- 
tions of ages, and restore the government of the vast empire of Rome to a 
small section of her children. The attempt was blind and bigoted ; it was 
not leas futile than unjust. It contravened the essential principle of national 
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^ periotl from the death of Ducilius to the appearance 

of Yu'gxl siud iioracc — a period of about sixt 3 ^ j^eai-s— is broken only by 
two iiuuiea wortlij- of moution. But it must bo admitted that these names 
take a place zzi the first mules of Bomau literature. It is sufficient to men- 
tion Ijucretius and Catullus. 

T. Lucretius Gurus was a Roman of good descent, as his name shows* 

All wc know of liim is that ho u-as bom about 96 B.o., and died by his own 
hand in Iho forty-fourth year of his ago. But if little is related of his life, 
his great poem on The Stature of the tlnivevec is known by name at least to 
all. It is dedicated f o C. Memmius Gemellus, a profli- 
gate man and an unscrupulous x^olitician, who sided 
now with Iho senatorial party, now with Cmsnr, and 
ended his days in cxilo at Mj-tiicne. But IMemmius 
had u fine sense in literature, ns is ovinced by his pat- 
ronage of Lucretius and of Catullus* 

The poem of Lucretius seems to have been pub- 
lished about the time when Clodius was lord of misrule 
in the Roman Forum, tliat is, about 58 b.g. Memmius 
took part against the demagogue, and to this the poet 
l)robably alludes in tho introduction to the first book, 
where ho regrets the neccssitj' which involved his friend 
in political struggles. 

Tho attempt of Lucretius in his ^cat poem is to 
show that all creation took place and mat all nature is 
sustained, without tho ageno^* of a creating and sus- 
taining God, by tho scU-operation of the elemental 
atoms of wliich all matter is composed and into which 
till mutter may bo rcsolvctl. Tho dootrino is tho doc- 
trine of Epicurus ; but his arguments are in great part ^ 
borrowed from tho early Greek philosophers, who delivered their doctrines 
in iieroic verse of tho same majestic kind that extorts admiration from tho 
reader of Lucretius. Ho professes unbounded reverence for the name of 
Empedocles ; and doubtless if tho works of this philosopher, of Anaxi^orua, 
and otliers were in our hands, wo should see, what their fragments indicate, 
tho sources from which Lucretius drew. Mingled^ with tho philosophic 
argument aro passages of noblo verso ; but here also it may be doubted how 
far we can holicvo in his originality'. One of the most magnificent passages 
— the sacrifico of Iphigcnia — is taken in every detail from tho famous 
chorus* in the Affatnemuon of A5soh3*lus- When wo see this, and know that 
tho almost uiuvcnsal-habit of Latin poets was not to create but to adapt and 
borrow, wo must pause before we give Lucretius cre^t for originality. 

Yet none can rise from the perusal of Lucretius without feeling that he 
w’as a true poet. The ingenuity with which he employs Latin, alanguage 
unused to plulosophical speculation, to express in tho trammels of metre the 
most technical details of natural phenomena, is itself admirable. But more 
admirable are those majestic outbursts of song with which the philosophioiu 
speculations are diversified. The indignant and melancholy passion with 
which lie attacks the superstitious religion of his time cannot hut touch us, 
tiioiigh wo feel that his censure falls not upon superstition only, hut up^ the 
sacred form of religion herself. But ho was little appreciated at Rome. 
Giocro speaks of him with that cold pmiso which is almost worse than 
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which lingered long in some regions of Italy itself : but for the most part 
the Italians were now satisfied ; they were content to regard the cit}- of 
Romulus as their own metropolis ; and while they enjoj’^ed the fruits of her 
%vide-wasting domination, gradually learned to take a pride in her name. But 
beyond the Ionian and the Tj^rrhenianseas the same ai'deut vows wei’e formed 
for enfranchisement which had precipitated upon Rome the Marsians and the 
Samnites ; in more than one quarter the old struggle of the Social Wars was 
about to be renewed on wider and more distant theatres : but the elements 
of strife were now more complicated than before j the parties engaged were 
more thoroughly alien from each other; the hostility of Rome’s new enemies 
was the more inveterate as they had less sympathy with her institutions, and 
were ambitious of overthrowing rather than of sharing them. The second 
period of the civil wars of Rome opens with the revolt of the Iberians in the 
west, and the maritime devastations of the pirates in the east. 


THE KOMAE EBOVINOES 

Italia, the region to whiclr the privileges of the city had been conceded 
by the Plautian law, was bounded, as we nave seen, by a line drawn across 
the neck of the peninsula from tlie Rubicon on the Adriatic, to the Isere 
on the Tyrrhenian Sea. To the north and south lay two provinces which 
held the first rank in political importance : on the one hand Gallia, or Gaul 
within the Alps ; on the other the island of Sicily. The Gaulish province 
was divided into two districts by the Padus, or the Po, from whence they 
derived their denominations respectively, according as they lay within or 
beyond that river. 

But the whole of this rich and extensive territory was placed under 
the command of a single proconsul, and the citizens soon learned to regard 
with jealousy a militaTV force which menaced their own liberties at the same 
time that it maintained the obedience of their subjects. Sicily, on the otlier 
hand, though tranquil and generally contented, and requiring but a slender 
force to control it, was important to the republic from the abundance of its 
harvests, to which the city could most confidently look for its necessary sup- 
plies of grain. Next among the provinces in proximity to Rome were the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, of which the former also furnished Italy with 
grain ; but both were rudely and imperfectly cultivated, and the unhealthi- 
ness of the larger island e^eciaUy continued to keep it below many far 
remoter regions in wealth, population, and intelligence. The first province 
the Romans had acquired beyond their own seas was Spain, where their arms 
had made slow but steady progress from the "period of their earliest contests 
with the Carthaginians, al&ough the legions had never yet penetrated into 
its wildest and most distant fastnesses. The connection between Rome and 
her Iberian dependencies w'as long maintained principally by sea, w'hile the 
wide territory intervening between the Alps and Pyrenees was still occupied 
by numerous free and jealous communities. But in the course of the last 
half-century the republic had acquired the command of the coast of the Gulf 
of Lyons ; her roads were prolonged from Ariminum to Barcino and Valentia, 
while the communications of her armies were maintained by numerous for- 
tified positions in the Further Gaul, and a secure and w'ealthy province 
extending from the Var to the Garonne. 

The Adriatic and the Ionian straits separated Italy from her eastern 
acquisitions. The great provinces of Illyricum and Macedonia comprised 
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Furius Bibaoulus also may be mentioned bore ns an epic poet, wlio 
attempted to oomnut to verse tlie campaign of Crcsar in Gaul. Horace ricli- 
oules lus pi;otensions in ^’o well-lmoivn passages; but there is reason to 
think that in the case of Furius also the satirist svns influenced bv some 
personal feeling. ^ 

But the fame of all other poets was obscured by the brightness which 
encircled the names of Virgil and Horace. Properly their history beloiiir.s 
to the Augustan or imperial ora. But as they both published some of their 
best works before the battle of Actiuni, a slight notice of them may be per- 
mitted here. ^ ^ 


P. Virgilius (or Vergilius) Maro was born at Andes, a village near Mantua, 
ill the famous 3"ear 70 B.o., so that ho was cnloring manhood about tlie time 
when Lucretius put an end to his own life, From his father he inherited 
a small estate. A.fter the battle of Philippi, he was among those whose lands 
were handed over to the soldier^' of the victorious t^iuul^^l*s. Uiit what 
seemed his ruin brought liini into earlier notice than otherwise might have 
been his lot. He was introduced to ^Imcenas hy Asinius l^ollio, himself a 
poet, who had been made govenior of Cisalpine Oaul, and was reinstated in 
his property*. This happy event, ns cveiyono knows, ho celebrates in his 
first But it appears tlint when he tried to resume possession ho 

was nearly slain bj’’ the rude soldier who had received a grant of the land, 
and it was some months before he was securely’’ restored. In company’ with 
Horace, Vnrius, and others, he attended Mmcenas in the famous jouriie3' to 
Brundusium (probabty in 37 B.o.). He had alread3’' (in the year 40 n.C.) 
written the famous eclogue on the consulsliip of Pollio, of which we have 
before spoken ; and soon after this he began the G-eorgics^ at the special 
desire of Mrccenas, The3' seem to have been published in their complete 
form soon after the battle of Actiuin. For the rest of his life, which ho 
closed at Brundusium in the fi£t3’-first 3xar of his ago (19 b.c.), he was 
occupied with his JEneid^ which with modest self-depreciation ho ordered to 
be destro3'cd. But it was ro^dsed b3’’ his friends Varius and Plotius, and 
published by order of the emperor, .whom he had accompanied in a tour 
through Greece just before his death. 

The character of Virgil was gentle and amiable, his manners simple and 
unobtrusive, and we hear little from himself of the great men with udiom ho 
was associated in friendship. His health ivas feeble, and his life passed 
nAvay in uneventful study, of which his poems were the fruit and are the 
evidence. Nothing can be more finished than the 8t3de and versification of 
Virgil. His phraseology is so idiomatic as often to dof3’^ translation; his 
learning so great, that each page requires a commentary. He bestowed the 
greatest labour in polishing his ■writings ; his habit being, as is said, to pour 
forth a vast quanti^t3’’ of verses in the morning, which he reduced to a small 
n'umber by oontinual elaboration, after the manner (as he said) of a bear 
licking her cubs into shape. 

It may be said that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil himself, completed the 
hellenising tendency which hud begun with Bnnius. rmcretiiis, though he 
borrowed his matter from the old Greek philosophers, is luucli more Roinnn 
in his style. CatnlluB is more Roman still. But Virgil, cx^pt in idiom, 
is Greek eveiywhere. His are feeble echoes of the Doric grace oi 

Theocritus, His QeorgicB are elnboratel3' constructed from the worlcs^of 
lenio wi'itera, tempered in some of the noblest poetic passages 'U’lth the 
grave majesty of Lucretius. In his almost ever3'' con^arison 

description is borrowed from Homer, Apollonius, and other Greek poe s. 
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Politicftl atid private gambling Iiad reduced thousaiKls of the well bom 
to the condition, of mere needy adventurera, while the advantages of birth 
and station served only to make them more dangerous and their inanuera 
more seductive. Among these restless and accomplished bravos none was 
so conspicuous ^ or so able as L« Sergius Catilina. His descent was one 
of the most ancient in Rome, and he had served with distinction among the 
nobles^ ranged^ under Sulla's banner. His valour indeed from the first had 
been tinged with brutal ferocity, and the stories currently reported of him, 
believed ns they undoubtedly were by his own coutempoiuries, may give us 
at least un idea of the crimes which were possible at the period. It has 
been already mentioned that he was accused of assassinating his brother 
froui private malice, and of getting his name inscribed on the list of pro- 
scription for tlie sake of obtaining his confiscated estate. All Rome had 
seen him waving on the top of a pike the head of the murdered Gratidianus. 
It was rumoured that, wanting to many the fair but profiigate Orestilla, 
who waived his suit through jealousy of liis son by a former consort, the 
father had sacrificed the youth without scruple to his passion. 

Though loaded with the infamy of such crimes, Catiline had entered on 
the career of public honours, had obtained the prcetorsliip for the year 68, had 
succeeded from thence to the govemment of Africa, and upon his return in 
GO was about to offer liimself for the consulship. Publius Clodius, a strip- 
ling, not less profligate, but as yet less notorious, crossed his path with a 
charge of malversation in his province. Presently the rumour ran that Cati- 
line, thus disconcerted, formed a plot with Autronius Pmtus, just deprived of 
the consulship for bribery, with Cnlpumius Piso and other dissolute nobles, 
to murder the successful candidates, and to seize the powers of the state. 
The names both of Crassus and Csesar were whispered in connection with 
this bloody enterprise. The former, it was said, was to be ci*eated dictator, 
the latter his master of the horse. When it was asked upon what military 
resources the rash intriguers I’elied, it was answered that Piso, who had 
acquired the command of one of the Iberian provinces, was charged to 
organise an armed force in tliat quarter, with which to llialance the legions 
of the senate under Poxupey. The scheme, it was alleged, was opportunely 
detected, the chief conspirators discovered and marked. Piso shortly after- 
wards was cut off in his province by banditti, or possibly by assassins ; but 
the proceedings with which the culprits were menaced were staj^ed b}' the 
iuterveution of a tribune, and the circumstances of the plot were never for- 
mally revealed* 

Such however was the influence of Catiline, or such the interest which 
his presumed machinations could excite among the lawless and ambitious 
even in the heart of the commonwealth, that not only was the government 
unable to convict him upon this flagrant charge, but he did not shrink from 
suing for the consulship itself for the following year, and that too while 
yet unabsolved from the accusation of Clodius. The man and the times 
must be more particularly described to make the story of Catiline credible 
to any other age than Iiis own. For passing strange must it appear that, 
notwithstanding the ati-ocities by which he was disgraced, Catiline had been 
able to connect himself with many eminent public men, by whom his suits 
had been openly supported. Cicero himself, a man of unsullied person^ 
purity, was prepared, for the sake of his alliance in their common competi- 
tion for the consulship, to defend his cause against Clodius, and only escaped 
the disgrace of appearing as his advocate by the charges themselves being 
dropped, as it would seem, by the venal "accuser. But it was over the 

u. w. — VOL. V, Si 
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noetiy only tmclor the sharp compulsion of poverty. Much is borrowed 
from the Greek, as we know; and if the works of the Greek lyrio poets 
remained to us in a less fragmentary form, wo should doubtless findf far more 
numerous examples of imitation. Hut the stylo of Horace is so finished his 
sentiments expressed with so much lively precision, and in words so hapnilv 
chosen, that lie deserves the title which he claims of “ Rome’s lyric min- 
strel.” No doubt liis poetry was the result of great labour, and every 
perusal of Ins odes strengthens the belief that he spoke literally when he 
compared himself to “the matine bee,” rifling the sweets of many flowers 
and finisliing liis irork with assiduous labour. It is in the first book of the 
Hpistlcs that wo must seek the true genius of Horace — the easy man of 
the world, poimlar witli his great patrons, the sworn friend of his brother 
poets, good-natured to every one, except the old poets of Rome, whom he 
undervalued partly (as in the case of Liviua) from ^slike for a rude and 
imperfect style, partly (as we must suspect in the case of Catullus and Cal- 
vus) from an irrepressible emotion of jealonsy. 

The elegiac poets, Tibullus and Propertius, with their younger and 
more famous compeer Ovid, and many writers of lesser note, belong to the 
imperial cm of Augustus. 


THE yiNE AILTS 

A few words may bo added on the subject of art generally. With the great 
fortunes that had been amassed first by senatorial rulera and afterwards by 
the favourites of the triumvirs, it is natural that art in some shape should be 
cultivated. But Greek masters still ruled at Romo ; and a taste began for 
collecting ancient works, such as resembles the eagerness with which the 
pictures of the old masters arc souglit in modem Europe. In the oration of 
Cicero against Verres wo have an ma borate exposure ot the base and greedy 
arts by which that wholesale plunderer robbed the Sicilians of their finest 
works of ark It was, no doubt, an extreme case, but Verres would not 
have dared to proceed to extremities so audacious, unless ho had been en- 
couraged by many precedents. 

The arts also of the builder and engineer grew with the growing wealth 
of Romo. It was one of the chief and favourite occupations of O. Gracchus, 
during his brief reign, to improve the roads and the bridges. The great 
dictator Crosar had many projects in view when he w£^ cut off— as, for in- 
stance, the draining of the mountain lakes by tunnels, of the Pontine marshes 
by canal. Many <2 these works were afterwards executed by Agrippa, who 
also (as we have said) constructed the Julian harbour, by uniting the Luenne 
and Avernian lakes wifili the sea. In the year 33 B.C. he condescended to 
act as tedile, and signalised his magistracy by a complete repair of the 
aqueducts and sewers. 

Before this time, also, had be^un the adornment of the city with noWe 
buildings of public use. A vast basilica was laid out and begun by ^ 
ASmiliiis Pauliis, consul in 50 B.c. This magnificent work was said to 
have been erected with money received from Csesor as the price or the 
consul's good services. But the Basilica .Emilia was eclipsed by toc ^1^- 
did plans of the dictator Gicsar. A great space had lately been cleared by 
the fire kindled at the funeral of Clodius. Other bmldmgs were puUed 
down, and the Basilica Julia extended on the south of Hie Forum along the 
frontacro formerly occupied by the Tabernse Veteres. The Vfos 

complS;ed by Octavian. Still more magnificent edifices were the Tliermm 
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tioil, — these, in the opinion of the liistorian Sallust, were no better than se- 
ductive fascinations, such as formed tlie charm and fixed tlie price of the 
courtesan. Rarely therefore did any woman break throug^h this mental bond- 
age, adthout losing in character what she gained in intellect and attraction. 
In either case she was almost equally despised. The men's indifference to the 
conduct of their spouses is a fi-ightful feature in tlie social aspect of the times. 
Their language, it has been observed, had no word to express the sentiment 
of jealousy. The laws which gave them such facility of divorce show how 
little regard they had for the dearest interests of the married state ; just 
as their common practice of adoption proves the weakness among them of 
the paternal sentiment. 

Thus did the morose and liauglity Roman stand isolated and alone in the 
centre of his family and of society around him ; nor did he strive to exalt 
his moral nature by sympathy with the divinity above him. A century 
indeed had scarcely elapsed since Polybius had lauded the character of the 
Romans for the earnestness of its religious sentiment. Undoubtedly the 
moral sanctions of religion had at that time been strongly felt ; the gods 
were actually regarded as the avengers of crime and the patrons of virtue. 
Even then however the principle of setting up the deity as a model for imi- 
tation, which alone is emcacious for elevating and purifying the soul, was 
unknown or disregarded. The coarse and sensuous pagans of Greece and 
Rome gloated over the wretched stories of lust and violence ascribed to the 
objects of their worship, and if they feared their power never dreamed of 
adoring their goodness or their justice. Their religious practices therefore 
were not moral actions, but merely adopted as charms to preserve them from 
the caprice or ill-nature of their divinities. From this debasing superstition 
even theii* strongest intellects could nol? wholly release themselves, while in 
the seventh centui'y the vulgar at least were as devoutly addicted to it as at 
any former period. Indeed the general relaxation of positive belief in the 
minds of the educated class was accompanied, as is not unfrequently the case 
in the history of nations, by still more grovelling prostration on the part of 
the ignorant multitude. 


THE COHSPIBACV 

Such a state of society already trembled on the verge of dissolution, and 
reflecting men must have shuddered at the frailness of the bands which still 
held it together, and the manifold energies at work for its destruction. 
Catiline's designs, suspended for a moment, were ripening to another crisis ; 
and the citizens pointed with horror to the victim of a guilty conscience, 
stalking through the streets with abrupt and agitated gait, his eyes blood- 
shot, his visage ashy pale, revolving in his restless soul the direst schemes of 
murder and confiagi’ation. Involved in ruinous debt, his last hope of extri- 
cation had been the plunder of a province. The spoils of the preetorship had 
been wrested from him by the rapacity of his judges or his accuser, and 
access to the consulsliip was denied him. But his recent escape confirmed 
him in the assurance that he was too noble a culprit to be convicted ; he 
scarcely deigned to veil his intrigues, while he solicited the aid of men of the 
highest families in the city. The young Roman prodigals invoked “new 
tables,” or a clear balance ^eet ; and it cannot be doubted that their aims 
were rather personal than political — that they yearned for the extinction of 
their debts &st, and the division of public offices afterwards. 
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of the marriage tie and the unblushing immorality of the female sex. Cmsar 
and potavian, though their own practice was not such as to set example to 
society, both saw tiie danger of ttis state of tilings, and both exerted Wm- 
selves to restore at least outward decency. Lawful marriage they endenv- 
oured to encourage or even to enforce hy law. ^ 

But if religion had given way, superstition was busy at work Men in 
general cannot entirely throw aside those sentiments which are unfolded with 
more or less of stoength m every mind and in every state of social existence. 
There will still be cravings after spiritual things and the invisible world. 
The ancient oracles had fallen into disrepute, and soon after the fall of 
the republic (as is well known to Christian students) shrank into ignoble 
silence. But behind the Hellenic, a new world was now opened to Rome. 
She became familiar ^Yitlx the mystic speculation and the more spiritual creeds 
of the East. The fanaticnl worship of the Egj-ptian divinities, Isis and 
Serapis, became common even in Rome, notwithstanding the old feeling 
against Cleopatra, and notwithstanding many attempts to crush this worship 
It beonme a common practice to seek for revelations of the future by means 
of the stars. Tlie grim IVlarius carried about with him a Syrian soothsayer. 
To consult Babylonian star renders was familiar to the friends of Horace, 
^lagi were tlie companions of Roman magistrates. One of Juvenal’s most 
striking pictures is that of the gloomy voluptuary Tiberius sitting in his island 
palace surrounded by n host of Chaldean astrologers. Nor could the purer 
and sublimer images of the Hebrew scriptures be unknown- Jews abounded 
in every populous city of the empire long before they were scattered by the fall 
of their Holy City, and wherever they went they must soon have made their 
influence felt. Others sought the presence of Ood in nature, and confounded 
the divinity with his works. Man seemed to them such a mass of contra- 
dictory’ meannesses, that they tried to solve the riddle of evil by supposing 
that he, like the animals and the whole creation, was hut a machine animated 
by the universal and pervading spirit of the deity. Such was the idea of the 
older Pliny, who forfeited a life spent in the study of nature to the curiosity 
which led him to brave the fires of Vesuvius. 


Out of this seething mass of doubts and fears, uncertain belief and 
troubling disbelief, roso an eagerness to find and a readiness to receive the 
principles of that religion which took root a few years later in Galilee and 
Judea, and which extended itself with marvellous rapidity over every province 
of the empire. The purity of its morality attracted those whose hearts were 
still craving for sometliing better than could be found in. the reli^ons 
or philosophies of the day. Its aspirations offered ^'eat attractions 
to those wlio were looldng with doubt and fear upon aU that lay before or 
behind. The breaking up of national distinctions, the union of all the 
lilediterrancan shore under one strong and central government, the roads 
and canals which connected countries and provinces under the rnagnmoent 
rule of the first Cicsars, were potent instiiiments in assisting the rapid march 
of the new religion. All things, moral and physical, internal and external, 
concurred to promote tlie greatest, but most silent, revolution that has ever 
passed over tlie mind of the civilised portion of the world.c 
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Rome. It appears that there wore itianj’- soldiers of like condition now in 
the Syracusan army. When they heal’d of the cruel death of their comrades 
at Leontini, they lent a ready car to the persuasion of Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, who had escaped from Lcontini, and turned the severity of Mar- 
cellus to good account. These two adventurers u'ero elected sole generals, 
and Syracuse closed her gates against Rome. Marccllus made some fruitless 
attempts at negotiation and finally commenced the siege of Syracuse. 

Tlie city of Syracuse had been greatly enlarged since the Atlienian ox2jc- 
dition. The island of Ortj’-gia had become the citadel, and the suburb along 
the seacoast, called Acliradina, wis now part of the town. Tlie rugged 
triangular surface called Epipolas was well fortified, and its northern 
approaches, especiall}', wore strongly defended by a fort called Hexapylum. 

ISIarccllus at first attempted to take tbe city bj' assault. PIo liimsclf 
attacked the sea wall of Achradina, while his ofilcers attempted to force 
Hexapylum. The Romans were always famous for tlxeir skill in the attack, 
and defence of fortifications, and iSIarcellus was well ijrovided with engines 
of all kinds. Hut within the walls was an engineer more skilful tlinn any 
the Romans possessed. Archimedes, the most celebrated inathemaiicinii of 
ancient times, was now 6evcnt3’'-fivc years old, but age had not quenched the 
inventive vigour of liis mind. He was so devoted to abstruse calculations 
that sometimes he forgot even to talcc his meals ; 3'ct siicculaiion had not 
unfitted him for jjractical pursuits. iVIarvellous are the stories told of the 
engines w'hich he invented to thwurt the assaults of the Romans, both by sea 
and land. The whole wall was armed with ballists and catapults of immense 
poiver, so that the ships dared not come w'ithin shot. Tf they ventured to 
get close under the walls, favoured by tbe darlcncss of night, they were 
galled b3' a fire from injriads of loopholes, and nearly' crushed by enormous 
stones let drop from the battlements ; or one end of the ship w*as grasped by 
an “ iron hand ” let down from a projecting crane, wdiich suddenly' lifted it 
up, and as suddenl3’ let it go, so that first one end and then the other was 
plunged in the water. It is said also that burning-glasses of great poiver 
were so placed as to set on fire ships which approached within their reach. 
Tills is probabl3’" a fiction, lint this much is certain, that jMarccUus was 
Gompclled to desist from liis assault, and began to blockade it by regular 
lines of circumvallation. After man3'’ months the Romans w'cre as far from 
taking S3’'racuse as ever. 

Meantime, the Roman cause was daily losing ground in 810113’. Even 
Morgniitium, the iicndquarters of the ilcct, surrendered to Carthage ; and 
Enma, a strong fortress, was onl3’' saved b3' the prompt cruelty of the com- 
mandant, who massacred the W'hole of its inhabitants. Rut this barbarous 
act, though clBcacious on liic spot, served still more to alienate the Sicilians 
from Rome. Agrigentum surrendered, and numerous other towns tlirew off 
the 3’oke- 

But there was treason within the walls of S3'Tacuse. ISIarccllus at 
length succeeded in. scaling the w’alls of Hexap3'lum by night, Avlien by 
reason of a festival thej" w'ere left unguarded. He soon gained possession 
of the W'hole upper citj- ; and as he gazed from the heights of Epipolm on 
tlie fair view’ beneath him, even his rude nature was so affected by the 
beauty of the scene and the greatness of his success, that lie burst into 
a fiood of tears. The southern quarters of the tow’n suri'endered ; but 
Epiuydes, w’ithin Achradina, prepared for a desperate defence j and Hip- 
pocrates, who had gone to obtain succours from Carthage, soon returned 
with a considerable force. But Marcellus la3’ safe within the upper city. 
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and, finally, for tho elevation over the lieads of senate and people alike of powerful 
indi^'iduals. The political turn thus given to all attempts at dealing with the diffi- 
cnltiGS of tho time was aptly illustrated at the outset. One indir^t result of tho 
wars^ and conquests of the previous contuiy had been to diminish tlie numbers 
and impair the prosperity of the small landholder in many parts of Italy. The 
burden of military* service bad weighed hDa\dly upon them. Competition with 
foreign com, and with the ‘wealth acquired abroad by ofHoials and men of business, 
had still further depressed them. In addition, the ravages of the Hannibalic 
war, and tho confiscations of territory which followed it, had thrown out of 
cultivation considerable tracts of land, especially in South Italy. The area 
covered by agriculture wa^ shrinking, and within it small holdings were tending 
to be absorbed in laige estates, and slave labour to replace the careful husbandry 
of freeborn fai’mers- The diminishuig numbers and prosperity of this class was, 
however, at least as much a political os an economic o^■i], for it was from tliis 
class that tho voters in the popular nssorably and the reoruits for the legions 
were mainly drawn. And it was from the political rather than from the economic 
standpoint that Tiberius Giacclius approached the question on his elecMon to 
tire tribunate of tho plebs for 133 u.c. It was indeed no part of his original 
programme to attack the Goremment, but, as the extant fragments of his speeches 
show, it was the political consequences of the existing agrarian conditions which 
oliicfiy compelled him to attempt reform. Himself a noble and a senator, 
intimately allied with tho best and noblest in Roman somety, he was os far 
removed as possible from the conventional demagogue. I?br had the scheme wliich 
he brought for war'd an 3 " tiling in common with the sweeping proposals for re- 
distribution of lands, which were by tradition part of the demagogue's stock in 
trade. He clearly saw vrhere alone lay any immediate possibility of arresting the 
decline of agricultur’e and the diminution in the numbers of tlur small proprietors, 
namely, in reclaiming for tho public benefit a considerable portion of the 
public lands of the Roman people. In all parts of Italy, hut especially in the 
south, the Roman state owned vast tracts which had never been assigned away, 
or even formalty leased to settlers, hut which had been allowed to pass into the 
possession of a comparative^ small number of lich citizens. Tlieso occupiers 
were nothing better in tho eye of the law than squatters whom the state might, 
when it ohose, evict. It seems clear that the majority of them hod not justified 
their existence by careful tillage or by the encouragement of free labour. In 
many cases the occupied land had been used as pasturage, or at best culti- 
vated by slaves. It is, moreover, implied that a great number of occupations, 
cither had never been authorised by the state, or were in excess of tho limit of 
500 jugera said to have been fixed by the Licinian law. Gracclius did not 
propose to touch private land as earlier legislators elsewhere had done. He was 
even read}' to leare undisturbed those occupiers of public lands who could show 
that the}', or rethcr their predecessors, had squatted with state peimission, and 
whose occupations were not more than 1000 jugera in extent. But the rest of 
this public land he proposed should he reclaimed by tho state, and^ be broken up 
into small agricultural holdings. These were to be assigned to citizens, but on 
conditions diflerent from those hitherto in force. Tlie recipient was not^ to 
' become the owner of his liolding, but to remain the tenant of the^ state, paj’mg 
a quit rent, and of course unable to sell, though holding Ins land in 
For carrvinff out the work a commission of three was to bo appointed, empowe 
both to decide what land was reclaimahle under tho terms of the law, ana to 

distribute what was reclaimed. - f„„ 4 . fi.nt to nlnnt 

Ho doubt the weakness of Gracchus s proposal loy m ^ that^iey 

some hundreds of small faimers on the land •\res one thing. 
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measures, and call them tynuuiical aud regal. But as soon as he should 
actually repair to Malllus’ camp, there would no longer be room for doubt. 
The consul pledged his word from that moment to lay the jiroof of the con- 
spiracy before them, to crush the movement, and to chastise the guilty. 
And in order to ^sure them that he could do so, he pointed to the knights, 
\yho at his bidding wore crowding the area and steps of the temple, and 
listening in violent agitation at the door, ready at his word to dart upon his 
victim, and tear him in pieces before the eyes of the senate. 

Catiline had ke^b his seat thronghont this terrible inSiction, agitated by 
rage and apprehension, yet trusting to the favour of his numerous connec- 
tions, and relying on the stolid incredulity of the mass of the audience ; for 
the habitual use of exaggerated invective had blunted the force of trutli, and 
rendered the senators callous for the most part even to the most impassioned 
oratory. The appearance perhaps of the consul's myrmidons, and tlie fear, 
not of any legal sentence, hut of popular violence, at last made him start to 
Ills feet. He muttered a few broken sentences, in a tone of deprecation, 
appealing to his birth, rank, and aristocratic sentiments, in gage of his 
loyalty, and in contrast to the specious pretensions of tiie base-born foreigner, 

. his aocusor. But the senators, encouraged or awed by the presence of the 
knights, murmured and groaned around him, calling him an enemy and a 
parricide. Then at lost losing all self-command, Catiline, rushed Avildly out 
of the chamber, exclaiming : ** Driven to destruction by my enemies, 1 will 
smother the conflagration of my OAvn house in the ruin of the city.” 

Catiline ded to his house, shut himself up alone, and for n moment de- 
liberated. At nightfall he quitted the city and threw himself into the quar- 
ters of his armed adlierents in Etruria. He left behind him instructions for 
his accomplices in the city, in 'which he charged them not to quit their 
posts, but Avatch their opportunity to assassinate the consul if possible, at all 
events to make all ready foi* a domestic outbreak as soon as his preparations 
should ha complete for attacldng the city from without. To Catulus, whom 
he regarded tvs a personal friend, or on whom he wished perhaps to throw 
the suspicions of the senators, ho addressed a letter of exculpation, while he 
secured, as he said, his own personal safety in the ranks of a hostile army, 
recommending to his fidelity and friendship the care of his dearest interests. 
Cicero had reason to exult in the success of his first harangue, which cleared 
the way before him. Catiline had openly avowed himself a public enemy j 
but his associates still refused to disclose themselves ; aud the consul’s next 
step was to drive them, by similar threats and sarcasms, to an overt act of 
rebellion. But for the most part they rcmnlned firmly at their posts, as 
their leader had enjoined them. One youth, the son of a senator, quitted 
the city to join Catiline. His father, informed of his treason, pursued and 
arrested him, and caused his slaves to slay him upon the spot. But Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and Bestia continued still in Borne, sometimes threatening to 
impeach Cicero for the exile of a citizen Avithoub judgment pronounced, and 
meanwhile planning a general massacre of the magistrates dunng the ap- 
proaching confusion of the Saturnalia. Cicero, served by a legion of spies, 
tracked all their movements ; but he dared not strike, while still devoid of 
Avritten proofs against them. The imprudence of the con^irators at last 
placed such documents in his hands. 

There happened to be at the time in Rome certain envoys of the AUo- 
broges, a Gallic people, Avho had long vainly sued for justice from the repub- 
lic, under tlie cruel exactions to Avliich they had been subjected by the 
government iu the province. The Avild mountaineers Avhose cause they 
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poliojr. But it \na in a different temper and on a different scale. Gains came 
tovu-cfl ns the avenger of lus brother’s death and the avowed onomy of the 
senate. It is true that a© took up the q^uestion of agrarian reform. He cave 
new life aucl activity to the agrarian conmiission, probably by restorin*^ to tlio 
comiui'isioners Uie power taken from them in 129 of deciding what lands were 
nvailtiblo for allotment. But ho ayus not content with this. His scheme of 
colonisation was a substantial addition to his brother’s proposals. The colonies 
to he founded in Italy at Tarentum and Scyllacium were indeed only useful 
supplements to the work of allotment. These new or rather revived seaports 
^Noultt h© useful to th© sottlers planted by the Sempronian commissioners on the 
reclaimed lands in South Itoly. The proposed colony at Capua would proAudo 
an urban centre for the industrious farmers who leased th© fertile “a^er 
Campanus. But the foundation of a colony beyond the sea on the confiscated 
tenitory of Carthage was a new departure. It did nothing to increase the 
number of small landoAvners or the area of cultivation in Italy. It was, on the 
contrai’y, a scheme of emigration likely to prove more attractive than allotments 
of poor land in the depopulated regions of Apulia and Calabria, and one Avhich, 
if it succeeded, AA'ould create a flourishing centre of Boman influence in the 
province of Africa. 

Agrarian reform, however, was Avith Gains only one item in a large political 
programme. It was part of a general attack on senatorial government. Ho 
assailable point was left untouched, and every section of the community which 
had a grievance was invited to join in the assault. Ever since the disuse of 
the dictatorship, the practice had groAvn in favour for the senate, in a moment 
of emei^enoy, to pass a decree requesting the consuls to see that the republic 
suflbred no harm. Tliis decree, the “senatus consultum ultimum,” as it AA'as 
called, was undei'stood to authorise the magistrates to suspend the law of 
appeal and inflict summary punislimeut eA^en on Homan citizens. But Gains 
now inAuted the people to declare that such action Avas illegal, and that no 
Homan citizen could be put to death except by the order of the people. 
This declaration became thenceforward part and parcel of the creed of the 
papular party. It was, as we shall see, recreated by Cspsai* in his speech on the 
punishment "of Catiline's accomplices in 63, and by Clodius Avhen tribune in 58. 
A glance at the list of tlie other Sempronian laws Avill show in what com- 
prcliensiA''e fashion their author endeaA-oured at once to weaken the senate’s 
control and to rally all classes against it, and with what skill he utilised eAjery 
opportunity of asserting the right of the people to govern, ffis corn laAv might 
be, and possibly was, defended as a reasonable provision against famine among 
the rapidly gronang population of the city. But it avos only natural tliat it 
should haA^G been regarded simply as a hid for popular support. Scarcely less 
popular, and far more justifiable, was the law amelioratiim the conditions of 
military service, now that the Homan army Avas in all but the name a standing 
force. But besides pleasing tlio populace, Gracchus looked for suppo^ in two 
other quarters, and here again his measures, in spite of their party aims, Avere 
not without justification. The business men of Home, state contractors, finauoiei-s, 
and merchants were already a powei’ in the state j and fortune faA*oured Gracchus 
ill proA'iding him with an opportunity of at once reforming an abuse and con- 
ciliating their support. Tlie permanent court established in 149 B.C. to tiy cases 
of magTsterial extortion in" the provinces had Avorked badly, mainly, it would 
seem. OAving to the fact that under the Calpurnian law which crewed it the 
•’jiuUces” Avore senatoi's, and too closely in sympathy AAdth the high officials who 
came before them for trial. Gracchus carried a laAv excluding senators and their 
sons from the list of judiees. In future the court Avas to be composed of men 
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liim into till} ui’in.s of Cmsur. By lending' money to the Marian spendthrift, 
Ci%is.'<U‘i thought that Im made him his own ; but in fact he bound hiznaelf to 
the fui tunes of his rival, from whoso entire success he could alone hope to be 
repaivl. 

C'lc'iar’s suspension _ from his pnetorship had only served to attach his 
party more closely to him ; an incident soon occurred by wliich it was hoped 
to hOW dibcurd between them. P. Olodius, the eorruijt accuser of Catiline, a 
turbulent intriguer like so many members of his house, had ingratiated him- 
.•>elf uitli the people b}' his popular manners. This beardless youth, already 
alike itutoriuus for his debts and his gallantries, hud ii>troduecd himself into 
C\es.ir*s house in female attire during the celebration of the rites of the Boiia 
Dea. \\ liicli hluiuld luivo been iitudiously guarded from male intrusion. A 
.servant-juuid diseoverod him and uttered a cry ot ulanu ; the mysteries Avere 
hastily \eiled and tlio intruder expelled ; but the nsbembled matrons rushing 
ha:>tily lukiue revealed each to her husband the bean did and tho sin* Tlie 
uehlcs %uYeoted gnivc alarm ; the poutifis wei'o suiniiianed and consulted, and 
the peoxile duly iiifurnied of tliu insult oilered to the deity. As chief of the 
£».icred eellege, Ca*s«ir eould not refrain from lending himself to the general 
clamour; but his position was delicate* On the one hand the presumed 
delinquent w^is uii instrument of his own policy, while on the other his own 
honour and that of his wife Pumpeia were conijmjiuised by the offence.^ 
lie dibappuiuted everybody, lie divorced his wife, not beciuiso she was 
guilty, but becuubu ** the wife of C\ebar,” as lie buid, should be above 
buspicion.^* But he refused to couiiteiuince the measures wliich the consuls 
took, by direction of the benate, for the conviction of the reputed culinit ; 
and it may be suspected that the money with which Clodiua bribed his 
jiulges w.is a loan negotiated with Crassiis by Cm&sir liimself. Cicero for 
his part liad been lukewarm in an aAair, tho barefaced hypocrisy of which ho 

pcrluipb too honourable to eountemince ; but, urged by bis wife Tereiitiu, 
a violent uomaii who meddled much in his aiTairs, and was jealous at the 
iiiutuent of a sister of tho eul]>rit, he clearly disproved his ullegatiou of 
abbcnee from the city, and tlius embroiled himself, to no i>urposc, with an 
alkie and unscrupulous enemy. The senate believed their cause gained ; tho 
piuof.9 indeed wcie decibive, and they had assigned at their own request a 
military gn.ird the j«dgc'» to protect tlicni fn)m tho anticipated violenco 
t»f .1 Clodiaii mob ; hut to their consternation, on opening the urns, the votes 
for an aeqnillal uore found to be thirty-one opposed to twenty-live. “You 
only deinaiuled a guard, then,” exclaimed Catulus with bitter irony, “to 
bCiiuro the money you were to receive.” Ciccru attributed to Crussus tho 
bcamlal of thib perverbion of justice ; the nobles sneered at the corrux>tion of 
the knights, and llie gulf whicli bex>amted the two orders yawned more 
widely than ever. 


Tju: in:rruux oi?* vo^ipuv 

The jU’o fa nation of the m^'bteries Imd occurred in Dccomher of tho year 
0:1, but the Cludian process, rotartled by various intrigues, did not take place 
for some months. .Sleanwhile, before the end of January, Pouiijoy had re- 
turned fxoin the Kiist, and leached the gates of tho triiy. lie appeared thcro 
le* an inqieuitor, tu solicit a Lrtitiuxih, at the licad of a sinull iletachmeut of 

f * Accoaliujr (u ApjiLui,/ when Clotliai Inul liivaikU tho riles of tho Uona Dea ho hml laid 
a ljlemi:»b upon tho cluvstUy of Cvcnar's wlfe/'J 
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cUenI > of the ancient Italian house of the Hercnnii, anil ho hiinscU owed ln*i 
clecuMi tntho trnmnntc(ll9Ti.c.)tothopalronaReof the "roat Roman family 
of the Mctelli. Rut thougli a- genuine son of the people Ins trihunai*' wa'^ 
uneven iful. It was^ns a soldier and not as a politician that he made his lunikt 
and it was his position as a soldier, who yet was not a noble. I lull gave him 
hib value in the eyes of tho leaders of tho popular parly. Tljr cri*'is whi»*h 
hvonght him to tho front was not a cloiiicbtic one. It was noithci* an ai'r.iiiau 
i*e:orin, nor tho control of the courts, nor even the ciifrancliipoinciil of the Italian 
:illie'5, hut a qiicstion of foreign policy and railitaiy ndinini>:tiation whieli 
gave the popular party their opportunity. The failure of the sonato to punisli 
.fuguiLha's auiUcious usurpation of the thione of Numidia, and the sm-picion 
that their acquiescence had been purchased byN’nniidiau gold, had deeply moved 
public feelin*' in Rome, and the indigiialion was increased Ijy the disasters 
wliich marked tho opening of tho war which the senato had at fast boon foincd 
to dccIoTC. In 110 C, ^lauiilius, a tribune, socureil the appointment of a special 
commission to inquire into tho whole matter and to punish the guilty ijemons. 
Two years later, although tho conduct of tho war was now in the ca]iablo hands 
of C. Alciellus, it was decided to run a popular candidate for the consulship and 
to give him the command in Xurnidia. J^Iarlus, thou sen'ing as a legate untie r 
Motel lus, was selected. He was triumphantly elected, and although the senate 
had detennined to keep MetcIIus in Africa, and had as-signod other provinces to 
tho consuls, the people, on the proposal of a tribune, cancelled the arrangement 
and assigned Hnmidia and tho conduct of tho war to ^larius. It eauiiot bo said 
that tho democratic general added much to his I'eputalion b}*^ his Xuinidimi 
campaigns, and the credit for tho captui'O of Jiigurtha in lOG n.c. bolongod 
mainly to his future rival, Sulla- Fortune, however, gave him a givatcr oppor- 
tunity for distinction and the people a fresh occasion for displaying their con- 
fidence in him. For forty years no foi*cign foe had ai isen formidable enough to 
threaten seriously the supremacy of lloiue. But tho twenty years which 
followed the capture of Jugurtha witnessed not only the war with tho Italian 
allies for mastcrj- in Ital 3 *, but tho conflict uith the frermans in the west and 
mth Mitliriclates in the east. One result of both was the addition of wide 
territories to the empire. Politicjilly the consequences were as impoitanl, for 
the crisis in both cases brought out the inadcquac}* of the existing adininistrativo 
machinoi^”, and justified tho action of the people in concentrating wide and excep- 
tional authority in the hands of the one or two men who piovcd themselves 
capable of dealing with the emergency. Tho oveiwhelming political pi edominance 
ncqnirod hy jlarius, Pompoy. and Cscsar, though due immediately to a popultiv 
vote, owed still more to the fact that the state of affaim abroad made their 
services indispensable and supplied them with a suitable field for their abilities. 

ITot since the old days of the Gaulish invasion had Rome Iwcn so seriously 
alarmed as she was bj* the march southward of tho Cimbri and Teutons. 
Breaking thiDUgh the weakened barrier of Celtic tribes which still extended 
along tlio Rhino and Danube the Germans threatened Italj* itself. In 113 B.c. 
they defeated the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo at Horeia in Xoricuin, and it seemed 
probable that they would advance into Italj' through the open eastern gate 
between tho Adriatic and the Alps, which admitted so many invaders in after 
times. But they advanjeed no farther, and when they rcappeai*cd four years 
later it was far to the west in the valley of the Rhone, where a portion at least 
of the Ilelvetii joined them. One Roman genera! after another was defeated, 
until in 105 n.c. the crowning disaster at Amusto (Orange) seemed to place not 
only the fertile districts of Southern Gaul, hut Italy at their mcn? 3 '. 

In their alarm the people timicd to Marius as the man mo'.t likely to rcliicw 
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tho Umiden of a anoocBMon of 14^4iani Imt iiiopiii|D0teat !n» 

comtitation reqaiicd that a oandidato fiw fho oonaalBldp bIioi^ nmont famylf 
in pcxBon in ]^Q. EsIaUiBbedcnutomtimdpOBSil^rUw.pEohilntedie-oIeolIm 
to tho until oftor an interval of ten yoon. Bat in 104 who 

\niadn KnmidiOt was noTOrClielcBS deoted oonoul, and he was xe-eleeted in 103 , 
102 » 101 . ^pmooiatio e^eial inatiBod the oonildentse of the people. 

At anti iwmm Qn tfio Bitiidin o pliiiu^ ho dnfwitisd the GoimanB and 

flavcdilome and Itolf invoaion. For the year 100 Marto was for the 
aixth *■«"«** ftl f ff tawi wmtiHil, and the popuhir leaden evident]^ oonridered « that the 
m ffmunt had anived when they womd reap tho niwaid of the anppoBt whiidi 
ther had elTon him. ^t their own vidlenoe defieated their o1|feot« and hforina 
im ^wnim l iB*B nVU mni toproteot the state Mofnat hiaownpoitisanek Biatonically 
the importanoo m theae few yean la qmte independent of the iUreonridered 
' legidatW pnipoaod ^ L. Apnid^ns Satumimis^ tribnne of the pleba and tho 
foremoafe popiihir leaw. Hw zeal alniifioattoe lies in the allhnioe now fint 


foremost pqpnur leaw. llieir zeal almiifioattoe lies in the allhnioe now fint 
made between tho popnlor party ^ peat aoldler of the day. She 
position ooooidea to Mozina was justified the needs of the 
earoixo, hot it was a oondomnatlon of the eatahliBhed oonatitatioii. Hot in tiie 
end did the pppolar parfr geta mneh ly the nllTimce, The tzibanea of the plefas 
giednaUy dzofped oat of m &ont ianK« and became oi^y the naefhl heni&nen 
of tbia or that mflitazy leate. and milftciiy oneationB, the diatribathni of great 
oomnumdsk or tho pxoviaton of hinds for tiine-enpired soldiery tend to take 
preoodeaoe of oU othenL As zimnta Udxlns hfanBUif, hia defeat of the GeimanS 
sufficed to give him a j^tajOB in the esteem of hia oo miltym en from whfeh not 
oven the e r eeaaee of the olooiiig yean of hia life ocmld mat hka. Aport finm 
this, hia most hnportant work iraa dirootty oomneoted with the proper hmaSneBa 
of Mb life^ Boldiiiring. The hmovotiona intradnoed by him in the method of 


to make acldieiring a profearion, and it woa etffl more oortaln that the effleieno|y 
of the legion was inoreoaed by the ahoUtion of the old thne Imea and the 
aabatimthm of the cohort as the mUitaiy unit. But both tended to 

profeaaSonaliae the Boman aimya and to obUtamte the last traoes of its old 
olianoter aa a idvio militia. It liBcamo a more elhotive festznment for wsr^ hut 
on inatzument doi^jaiainfe under the contool of its i««dpT fer the time bting. 

Tan yeen aftw the deuvezanoo bom the Gtermon perils Bome found 
ongiwBd in war with the tmated ollieB whoae fidelity and ooniage h«A anTrSeJ 
her 'nctotiooBly 01X01^11 the great wan of the pxeoeoing centniy. Tho TfatK^m 
oommnnltieB hod long coasea to zeaent the idea of abaotmtfen into the Unm*™ 
Btnta Already Biwnan in language^ draas, and hwWlf, and rfiM w to the bill 
the bazdens of em^te. they kaenfy felt the poffitleal and idvil i^ddh 

their oandiuica bora dtizenadp entofled, and ordenthr desired within 

the pdfe Bnziin the hut forty jean hepea of ndfef tiad been niaed ooty to tn 
diaa^rpointed. Neitlier H. Folviii^ nor uaina Gzwohu^ mr even twh-Aw who 
by bnth and oonneotioins was as mudh Italian aa Hbfe to 

foa deaized diange. 

Fraain^t among the ttibonca of the year fil sua was kfaiuus lAvUm 
prnsoB. Liho tho Gzaodd he was a wcalUy and popular nolde^ and like his 
faiJ MW to stood p^tol^ymidwty b^weimtto popnlwand the senatoziiilpoTlIoa 
nuovmig ttoestablansd tzndila o n to fauno fcuivard with a varied prognmme 
legation: an omrioii law.j^tobty for the poxeihaBe of lo-wJ fer^lotmenta in 
itoty; a propoaiu for feimdmg ookmtes^ probabty beyond the sea; ^n d. a mme 
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imporlant matter, a proposal to divide tilie control of tlio courts between the 
sonata and the ordor-.a measure provoked by the recent scandalous 

candramation of P. Eutilus Rufus for extortion in Asia. There is no evidence 
that lii-UBus actually promulgated a law granting citizenship to the oUies. But 
the allies were notonously agitating 'vigorously, and Brusus was believed to bo 
fully in sympathy with Hie agitation. It was rumoured that the Italians were 
propaxing for war, and a commission was appointed to fay those suspected of 
encouraging them. The exoitement was increased by disorder's attendant on the 
passing of Brusus’ laws, finally, in September the ItoUans learnt that Brusus 
had been murdered as he returned from the senate. The news was the signal 
for the outbreak of a revolt which must have been long in preparation. By the 
commencement of the year 90 the oonrmunities of central and southern Italy 
were in arms against Borne, and for the first time since the days of Hannibal 
Italy was the theatre of war. The results of the first campaign were not 
decisive, and it is probable that the majority on both sides were univilling to 
push matters to extremities. In any case, before the summer of 89 Borne bad 
made concessions Avliioh, as the results show, were readily accepted by a large 
number of Italian communities. The Julian law, carried in the latter part of Uio 
year 90, offered Boinan citizenship to all communities which had not joined the 
revolt, such, for instance, os the Latin colonies and the towns of Etruria. A 
second law, carried by favo tribunes (Lex Plautia,-Papiria) possibly in tho last 
weeks of tho year, enacted tliat any member of an allied community, domiciled 
in Italy, might obtain the citizenship on giving his name to a preetor in Borne 
irithin sixty da^’-s. A third (Lex Calpumia) empowered any Homan magistrate 
ill the field to grant citizenship to all who desired to receive it. The result was 
that only the Samnites and Lucanians, whose tribal feeding was stronger than 
their desire for political equality, remained in the field. The boon which the 
Italians had so earnestly coA’’eted was at lost theirs. 

But this, tho first of a series of chdl wars, left a legacy of distrust and 
disturhanco behind it ; the fatal precedent had been set of deciding a political 
controvei's^’ by an appeal to arms, and the large number of troops raised for the 
war rendered the ax>poal tomiitingly easy. A further complication was created 
by llic situation in the East, Avhero Mitliridates of Pontus was already threaten- 
ing to overtlirow Boman supremacy in Asia !&Iinor. At this crisis Sulpicius 
Bufus, a tribune, came forward with a series of proposals, of which the two most 
important were (1) that Marins, the delivei'er of Borne from tho Germans, should 
ho entrusted with the task of crushing Mithridates; (2) that 'the newly en- 
franchised Italians should ho enrolled in any of the thirty-five tnbes, and not 
confined to eight or ten selected tribes. But the lessons of civil war had been 
learnt, and in ono of the consuls of the year, L. Cornelius Sulla, Sulpicius foiind 
an opponent who was restrained by no Bcrui>les froni putting them in practice. 
The successive consulships of Marius had been a significant illustration of tho 
direction in which l»he needs of Hie empire were gradually driving the state. 
But the career of Sulla, from his consulship in 88 B.c. to his dictatorship in 
81, was a startling revelation of the impotence of all constitutional safeguards 
in the face of a resolute man with an army at his back. Solliist has told us 
that Sulla firat taught the Boman lemons that attachment to their leader atoned 
for every sort of licence and vice, and it may be added that Sulla first deliberately 
used the army to gain his own political ends and crush political opponents. 
Sulpicius carried his laivs not without rioting and disturbance. Sulla replied 
by bringing the legions which ho Imd commanded in the social war from 
their quartern at Hola to Borne, and, in defiance of the most ancient and funda- 
mental principle of the constitution, led them within the sacred limits of tho 
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reap »uoh a liavvcst both oC ircasiiro and ropiilaliou as would screen him 
I'roiu the cdecls of their malice ou his return. 

Tho evasion of Ciesiir and tlio cscai>e of Clodius inortiiled the senate, 
\yhich wreaked its sullen htinioux' on i*oinpey by delaying tho olBcial rati- 
lic'.ilioii (if his acts, anti tliu siitisfaciiou of lus veterans. It hud conceded 
tite lionour of a triumph to Lueullus in spite of the impediments opposed 
thereto by liis successor in tho eastern conimmid, njid still more recently, by 
conferring a similar distinction on IMctcllus, together with tho surname of 
Cicticus, it had expressed its approbation of tlie conduct of tho very general 
against whom Poinpey had made war for disobedience to his orders. Now 
that the conquei'or of I^Hthridates Imd himself I'ciurncd to claiiii tho last 
reward i>f military prowess, it seems to have harassed him with mortifying 
dela^^j, for it was not till tlie end of September, nine months after his retiu'ii 
to liume, Ihiit his Iriumph was actually celebrated. Meanwhile ho had been 
conipelled to intrigue for the election of a ereuturo of his own to tho consul* 
ship ; and wlule liu thus botighL tho intcre.st of Afranius, ii weak and frivolous 
friend, he u’us mortiiied by tho apxiointmciit of Metcllus Color, a decided 
enemy, its his colleague* Jlis vanity was perhaps in some measure indemni* 
tied by tlm glories of his triumph, which lasted two days, amidst a display of 
spoils and trophies such as Homo had never buforo witnessed. Tho proconsul 
boasted that be bud conquered twcnty*ono kings, and that Asia, winch he had 
found the farthest province of the eiiqnrc, he Imd left its centre. Baiiiiors borne 
in the procession announced tluit ho hud taken 800 vessels, 1000 fortresses 
and 900 towns; thirty-nino cities ho liad either founded or restored; ho had 
]>ourcd 20,000 talents (about 000,000 sterling) into the treasury, and nearly 
floubled the national revenues. Above all ho plumed himself, says Plutarch, 
on having colehialcd his third triumph over a third continent. For though 
others befoxH) him hud triumphed three times, Pompoy by having gained his 
first over Libya, his second over Europe, and this the last over Asia, seemed 
in a manner to havo brought the whole world within tho sphere of his con- 
quests. 

But on dcbccnding from Ins chariot the kero found himself alone in 
tho city in whiuh ho had once been attended by such crowds of flatterers 
an<] arliaiiors. Lueullus, btimidated beyond liis wont by the presence of 
his rival, utlaoked his conduct in every x)articular ; the senate was cold 
or hostile ; even ('icero discovered that his idol was formed of ordinary clay. 
When the new consuls entered on their ollice Afranius was no match for 
his fur abler colleague, and tJio ratification of the x^^'oeonsurs acts was 
still pcLulaiiLty withlield. Pompoy hud disx>oscd of crowns, ho had made 
and uiiiuado kingdoms, ho had founded municipal coiiimonwcalths, in short 
lie had icgulutcd ovory thing at his sovereign x^easurc, from the ^Egcaii 
ti> the ited ficii. It cojiccriicd his honour to show to his friends and foes 
throughout the Insist, that ho was not less x>oworful in the pity than ho 
hud x>fulen(Ic(i to bo in tho camp, lie demanded u x>ublic ratification, full, 
X3romx>l« and unquestioning. But LucuIIuh, supxmrtcd by Cato, demanded 
tliat each bex)iirato iict should be separately discussed* Such a method of 
X9rocccding could not fail to result in numerous checks and mortifications 
to him ; even the delay would sullico to show that ho had fallen from his 
vauiiteil suiiromuey. Pomiicy chose rather to forego altogether the formal 
ralitiuatiou of arraiigemcnts which ho know were not likely to bo in fact 
disturbed. At tho sumo time he instructed a tribune named Flavius to 
demand landH for ins vutox'aiis. Cato and McLollus agaiii oxiposed him; 
then violence eusuod, and tlio tribune coinx)lainiiig that his sanctity was 
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niassKoro of the prisonerB after the viotoi^' at tlte Colliiio gate, and tho whole- 
sale x^roscriptioua and confiscations w’liicli followed. 

^ It would not bo fair to mako SiiUa alone responsible for the worst fcatni'es 
in tho condition of Italy as described by Ciceio, tho wasted lands, tho im- 
poverished peasantry, the restless and turbulent soldiery and slaves, or even 
the widespread and sullou discontent which gave some clianco of success to 
do ■operate vcntm’cs such as that of Catiline. Hut that his policy a^ravated 
instead of diminishing these evils can scarcely be denied. It is less easy to 
nndei'stand how a man of Sulla’s capaoit 3 '’ should have so signally failed to 
grasp the political problems that awaited solution at liis hands. ^Vhethor it was 
short-sightedness, or cjTiical indifference to all but immediate necessities, or 
wliether, as is most probable, he was misled h^' tho party traditions and pre- 
judices of his earUw life, cannot be determined. That he should have based 
his scheme of political reconstruction on the re-establishment of the senatorial 
govermnent, under which Home had won her empiie, and of which ho had been 
all his life a supporter, was natural enough. ‘What is suiprising is that ho took 
no precautions against the most serious danger which threatened it. A study 
of Sulla’s legislation compels the conclusion that he regarded tho tribunate of 
the plebs as the real enenij' to be crushed. He seems to have thought that if 
tills magistracy could be reduced to its origmoUy modest proportions all would 
go well. He consequently enacted that the tribune’s right of initiating legisla- 
tion should be, as in the days before the Hortensiau law, made dependent on 
the sanction of tho senate. The right of interference was to bo limited in its 
exercise to interference for the purpose of protecting the individual pleheiau, tho 
old jus auxilii ” ; and, finally, as liad been the case before the opening of the 
so-called patrician magistracies to plebeians, a tribune of the plehs was not to 
be eligible for any of the higher magistracies. These measures wero for the time 
effeotive in silencing the tribunate; but they overlooked the fact that the 
tribunate ^Yas not, in 81 iJ.c., tlie force in politics which it had been fifty* years 
before. Hver since the consulship of Marius the real power had been passing 
from the hands of the tnuuues to those of the men who cominauded the legions, 
and it was the growing independence of the military authority that most seriously 
meiiooed the supremacy of the senate and even the republican constitution itself. 
SuUa of all men should have recognised this fact, since liis career from the day* 
wlien in 88 he marched his legions into Home, down to his victoty' at the Collme 
gate, had been one continued and successful defiance of the constitutional authoritj** 
aliko of senate and people. Tet against this imminent danger tho Sullen legisla- 
tion provided onty the most ineftfective safeguards. Tlie consequences of the 
omission were soon felt, for it was not by a tribune, but by a successful soldier 
that Sulla's legislation was upset; nor in the end did the tribunate play more 
tlian a very simordinate part in the overtlirow of the lepublic. With one ex- 
ception tho rest of Sulla s legislation calls for little comment. The measure by 
which he legalised file order in which tho magistracies were to be taken was no 
doubt intended to check the too rapid rise of an ambitio^ citizen, bub it only 
legalised the established practice. The same may be said of the prohibition 
against re-election to the same office within ten years, a ravival we are told of 
an ancient law, and of the enactment which gave ex-qusestors a legal right to 
be made senators at tho, first revision of the senate after their year of office. 

But the series of laws by wliioh ho reorganised and extended the system of 
pennnncnt courts (qutestiones perpetiice) embodied a reform of lasting import- 
ance. The sj'stem had been first applied in 149 b.c. to cases of extortion of 
moneys from provincials by Homan officials. Before 81 B.C- it had apparently 
been extended to the political offences of briborj* and treason. Sulla created m 
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C^vbar, Jiaviiig' sent his cavalry on before, followed close alter them with 
all his forces; bnt tlic plan and order of the march wore different from that 
which the Selgm had rex>ortcd to the Nervii. f'or as he was approaching* 
the enemy, Caesar*, according to his custom, led on as tlio van six legions 
unciicuiuuercd by baggage ; behind tliem he had placed tlic baggage trains 
of the whole army ; then the two legions which had been last raised closed 
the rear, and were a guard for the baggage train. Our horse, with tlie slingers 
and archers, having passed the river, commenced action with the cavalry oi the 
enemy. AVhilo they from time to time betook themselves into the woods to 
their companions, and again made an assault out of the wood upon 

I our men, who did not dare to follow them in their retreat further 

S ^ ^ than the limit to which the plain and open parts ex- 

/{i tended, in the meantime the six legions which had 

arrived first, having measured out the work, began to 

II fortify the camp. When the first part of the baggage 

train of our army was seen by those who 
/ ^ woods, which had been agreed 

rail ou among them as the time for commencing 
fli action, as soon as they had ax'ranged their lino 

If ? battle and formed their ranks within the 

( r i woods, and had encouraged one another, they 

p jl a rushed out suddenly with all their forces and 

if r M D? 7 mado an attack upon our horse. The latter 

J I If/fi, I \ being easily routed and thrown into confu- 

^ M 1 \ \ H sion, the Nervii ran down to the river with 

^ \ i \ u* such incredible speed tliat they seemed to be 

Iff woods, the river, and close upon us 

almost at the same time. And with the same 
speed they hastened up the hill to our 
dW*! - camp and to those who were employed 

^ I '« * "" fbc works. 

1 a7# i — Cmsar had everything to do at one 

\? I \ // time i the standard to he displayed, 

Y [L which was the sign when it was necessary to 

^ arms ; the signal to be given by the 

\ trumpet ; the soldiers to be called off from 

1 the n arks ; those Avho had proceeded some 
distance for the liuvpose of seeking mate- 
.V Cl xT.i,io CiciKv rials for the rampart to be summoned ; the 

order of battle to be formed; the soldiers 
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to bo encouraged ; the watchword to bo given. A great ijart of these 
arrangements was prevented by the shortness of time and the sudden 
approach and cliargo of the oiicmy. Under these diilicnlties two things 
proved of advantage : iirslf the skill sind experience of the soldiers, because, 
liaving been trained by former engagements, they could suggest to them- 
selves what ouglil to bo done, as eonvcniontly ns receive information from 
otliors; and, secondly, that Ciesar had forbidden his several lieutenants to 
depart from tho works and their respective legions, before the camp was 
fortified. These, on, account of tlio near approach and the speed of the 
enemy, did not tlion wait for any eoiuiunnd from C.esar, but of themselves 
executed whatever appeared proper. 

Ciosar, having given tho necessiiiy orders, Iiasteneil to and fro into what- 
ever quarter fortune carried him, to nuimate tho ti’oops, and came to the 
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romovo Uiq rdsfcrictioiis imposed by StiUa on tlio ti'ibunato, e 4 isily sceuxed tho co- 
opeiiition of tlio popular party. Ho was eleotod consul togothor with Marcus 
the conq^ueror of SpartaouSi and on tho day before he entered upon 
oinco he celebrated liia triumph. So startling a departure from constitiitional 
law and usage excited comment and alarm even in a society which was growing 
accustomed to see the “ toga give way to arms.” Sulla’s law fixing ttie o^er of 
succession to the^ magistracies had only been in force for ten j'ears, when a 
simple Roman knight, not yet thirty, and who had never been either quaestor or 
priCtor, forced his way to the ooiisiUship by sheer weight of militaiy success. 
At tho levision of the knights in 71 men saw the consul-designate heading the 
procession of knights past the censors’ chairs, and a few weeks later, though still 
only a Iniight, home tlurough the streets of Rome in triumph. On January 1, 70, 
the senate met under the presidency of a consul who had never been a senator, 
and to whom the rules of senatorial procedure were a sealed book. The now 
consul kept his faith with tho popular party, and the tribunioion power was 
restoicd in fiilL Rut this act of Pompey’s did not deal nearlj' so deamy a blow 
at the senatorial government which Sulla had re-established as his own election 
to the consulship. Tho restored tribunate was a useful ally in assisting 
ambitious soldi^ to obtain what they wanted and in harassing their opponents, 
but it was nothing more. The consulship only lasted a 3 'ear, re-eleotion until 
after ten years had been made illegal, nor is it likely that Pompey, who neither 
liked nor understood politics, wished for a continuance of official duties in Romo. 
But ho disliked oven more the prospect of liWng in Rome, or even in his 
countiy house, as a private person. He was alreo^ in the difficulty foreseen 
by Aiistotle, of being an overgrown great man in a small state, and Ins constitu- 
tional dislike for the jostling orowds in the Forum and the give and take of 
Roman political life, increased his desire for some ampler and freer position. 
Fortunately for him, os for Marius before him, the wide field of the empire gave 
lum his opportunity. 

Piracy' in the hlediterranean was no new thing, but none of their predeces- 
sors — Etruscan, Carthaginian, or Hlj’xian — ^liad ever carried matters with so high 
a hand a*5 tho Cilioian oorsaiis who were now the undisputed masters of the sea. 
From their harbours on tho Gilician coasts their galleys sailed tho Mediterranean 
ns far ns the coasts of Spain and the pillars of Hercules. Sea-going commerce 
was destroyed, and not oul^* the seaport towns of Asia Minor, but the coasts of Italy, 
and C'V'on the Appian IVay itself, were exposed to their raids. That Rome had 
not Buffered more severely was largely due to the fact that she could rely for 
the transport of ti*oops and for communication with both her *Westem and 
Eastern provinces on the land routes. Now, however, ner com supplies from 
across the sea were threatened, and public opinion demanded ^ that energetic 
measures should ho ;talcen. It cannot he said that the provisions of the law 
introduced and earned in 67 by the tribune, Aulus Gabinius, w'ere in excess of 
wliat the situation”^ required, hut they gave Pompey powers such os had never 
before been given to any citizen. He was invested with the supreme command 
throughout the Mediterranean Sea and its coasts for fifty miles inland. ^ All 
governors of provinces were subordinated to him, and they as well as all kings, 
princes, and mties subject to or in alliance with Romo were to render him 
assistance. He was granted no less than twenty-five legates, all of pwetorian 
rank and authority', 120,000 legionaries, 4000 cavalry, ana a fleet of 270 ships. 
Annod w-itli these wide powers Pompey promptly and effectively crushed tho 
piroles, ami this mission accomplished, it seemed as if he might have again to 
face a dignified inactivity in Romo. Once moro, probably not TOthoui Pompey s 
cognisance, a willing tribune, “ alieiue minister potentise,” came to the rescue. 
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rions, to whoiu the several sliips wcio assigned, what to do, or wliat system 
of tuclies to adopt ; for tboy know that damage could not be done by tlieir 
beaks ; and that, although turrets were built (on their decks]), yet the height 
of the bteius of the barbarian ships exceeded these ; so that weapons could 
not bo ciwt up from (our) lower position, with sufficient effect, and those 
cast by the Gauls fell the more forcibly upon us. One thing provided by 
our men was of great service, viz., sharp hooks inserted into and fastened 
upon poles, of a foi-m not unlike the hooks used in attacldng town walls. 
When tliQ ropes which fastened the sail yards to the masts were caught by 
them and pulled, and our vessel vigorously impelled with the oars, they 
(the ropes) wei-o severed ; and when they wore cut away, the yards necessa- 
rily foil down ; so that as all the hope of the Gallic vessels depended on their 
sjiils mid rigging, upon these being cut away, the entire mauagement of the 
ships was taken from them at the same tiino. The rest of the contest de- 
pended on courage ; in which our men decidedly had the advantage ; and 
liio more so, becauso the whole action was carried on in the sight of Caesar 
and tho eulivo army ; so that no act, a little more valiant than ordinary, 
could pass unobserved, for all tho hills and higher grounds, from which there 
was a near prospect of tho sea, were occupied by our army. 

Tho sail yards (of tho enoinj') as wo have said, being brought down, 
although two aud (in some cases) thx'ee ships (of theirs) surrounded each 
one (of ours), tho soldiers strove with the greatest energy to hoard tho ships 
of the enemy ; and, after the barbarians observed this taking place, as a great 
inan^' of tlicir ships were beaten, and os no relief for that evil could be dis- 
covered, they hastened to seek safety in flight. And, having now turned 
their vessels to tiint quarter in which tlio wind blew, so great a calm and lull 
buddciily arose, that they could not move out of tlieir place, which circum- 
stance, truly, was cxccediugly opportune for finishing the business ; for our 
nieii gave chase and took them one by one, so that very few out of all tlio 
uuiubor, (and those) by tho intervention of night, arrived at the laud, after 
tho battle had lasted almost from the fourtli hour till sunset.d 

Tlio Veneti were forced to suo for peace, and as they had only detained 
his agents, Cicsar was niercifidly content with putting theii* whole senate to 
death, and selling tho people for slaves, — a characteristic exhibition of 
liomau clemency towards conquered “"barbarians.*’ 

Ab tho jMoi'iui aud Mcnapii of tho north const (Picardy) had been in 
league with tho Veneti, Ciesav invaded their country, which abounded in 
■woods aud marshes, but tho approach of the wet season obliged him to retire. 
Having ^mt his troops into winter quartei*s, he set out to look after^ his 
affairs in Italy. During this summer P. Grassus, who had been sent into 
Aquitaine to keoj> it quiet, or rather, as it would appear, to raise a war, routed 
the people named tho Sotitates (Sos), forced their chief town to surrender, 
and defeated a largo army of tho adjoining peoples, and the Spaniards who 
had joined them. Shortly after he left Gaul to join his father in Syria, taking 
with him one thousand Gallic horso. 

Tribes of Germans named Usipotes and Teiioteri having crossed the 
Rhine and entered tho Mouapian country, Cicsar, fearing lest their presence 
might induce tho Gauls to rise, hastened (55) to oppose them. _ Some nego- 
tiations look place between them, during which a body of eight hundred 
German horse fell on, and' even put to flight, with a loss of seventj'-four men, 
live thousand of Caesar’s Gallic cav.alry ; and they then had tho audacity, ns 
Caesar represents it, to send an embassy, in which were all their principal 
men, to the Roman camp to justify Ihemsulveb oud to seek u truce.® 
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tlmt in Cc-esar wei-o "manj- Maiii.” Ho had been nn ai-dent advocate of the 
tribunician power; he had championed tJie canso of the 
children of the proscribed, and had supported the claim of the Transpadanes to 
ttic full light of Homan cituenship. Ho was further credited with, having in 
Go IJ.L*. promoted the agrarian law of HuUub in order to secure for himself an 
important position ns one of the ten agrarian commissioners. Sut Ccesaris 
political position had been for the time endangered by the Oatilinarion con- 
^iracy. Catiline, with all his deaerate courage, was only rendered formidable 
by the amount of discontent which was smouldering in Xtoly and wliich any 
spark might light up into flames. Hollowing as it did at an interval of only 
ton years on the lismg of Spartacus the conspiracy suddenly ravealed to Italian 
society how near it stood to rovolntiou. The senators, the business men, 
the respectable bourgeoisie of the country towns, were thoroughly alarmed. 
That Coesar was nn accomplice of Oatiliue’s is utterly improbable ; but he was a 
popular leader, he was known to have ambitions, he had been at one time a 
patron if not a friend of Catiline, and in the famous debate in the senate on the 
punishmeiit of the Catilinarions, he had boldly upheld the popular doctrine of 
the sanctity of the right of appeal. He was, therafora, in many (quarters a 
suspect man, and care had been taken to represent him to Pompey as at once 
dangerous to tlie state and no good friend to Pompey himself. Moreover, when 
Pompey- reached Borne Cajsar was a^Yny as propraator in Spain. 

Among those who wore ready to guide Pompey aright in the difflcult and 
unfamiliar field of Boniau politics was Marcus Tullius Cicero, who as consul in 
Go had “ saved the state ” u'om Catiline. The fellow-countryman of Marius, he 
stood like him outside the pale of the Boman nobility, most of whose members 
looked down upon him to the last ns a mere “ mimicipal," and as Catiline put it, 
“ a sojourner only in the city of Boma’* But his unrivalled skill as on advocate 
had made him a power in the courts even before his triumphant denunciation 
of VciTCS. Ho had won the confidence of the business men, whoso spokesman 
he was in the debate ou the Manilian law, and of the Italian middle class to 
which Im liimself belonged. His election to the consulship made liim the 
ackiiowlcdgi'd head of the party of order, and Iiis conduct in G3 fully justified 
their conflcicncc. It was natural that Cicero should entertain hopes that he 
might fuececd in firmly attaching Pompey to the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment and good order, and ns naturally Pompey was ready to believe that Ciceio 
was more likely than any one else to aid him effectively in getting what he 
wanted. But Pompey was singularly inapt as a political pupil, and his confidence 
in Cicoi'o was rudely shaken by the failure to carry the Flavian law providing 
laud for Pompey’s soldiers. In the senate, too, he disco^’^ered that Cflcero was 
not all-powerful. Cato's impracticable virtue delayed the ratification of his acts 
in tlic East, and, in spite of Cicero, persuaded the senate to offend the business 
moil, by refusing to allow a reidsion of the contracts made for collecting the 
tithes of the province of Asia. Nor was it any secret that Catiline's friends 
meditated attacldiig Cicero, the saviour of the constitution, for unconstitutional 
conduct ill fnitting the Catilinorians to death “ without on order of the people." 
At this jimetum Oicsar's retiim fmm Spain to stand for the consulship decided 
the fortune of the day. Pompey was easil}' convinced that in Csesar, aided as 
ho was by the wealth of Crassus, ho had at last found the ally he needed ; Cicero 
was discarded, and the famous coalition known by the misleading title of the 
Flint Triumviivite was foimcd. Cicsor obtained tbo consulslup for tlie year 59 
n.G., and, what was of far more importance, a great military command. The 
senate, forasecing his election, had assigned liim a peaceful and inglorious province, 
the care of the shcep-wallcs of South Italy. But with the aid of a ivilling 
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THE :M ASS ACHE OF THE GBRMAKS 

After tills engagement, Caesar considered that ncitlicr ought nmhnssadors 
to be received to audience, nor conditions be accepted by him from those 
who, after having sued for jieacc b3^ wnj^ of stratagem and treachery-, had 
made war without provocation. And to T\*uit till the enem3*’8 forces were 
augmented and their cavalr3' had returned, ho concluded, would be the great- 
est madness; and knowing the fickleness of the Gauls, he felt how mucli in- 
fluence the enem3' lind alrcad3' acquired among them b3’ this one skirmish. 
He (tlierefore) deemed that no timo for concerting measures ought to be 
afforded them. After having resolved on tlicso things and communicated 
liis plans to his lieutenants and qiucstor in order that he might not suffer aii3* 
oiiportunitj^ for engaging to escape him, a very^ seasonable event occurred, 
namcl3% that on the morning of the next da3’' a large bod3' of Germans, con- 
sisting of their princes and old men. came to 
the camp to him to {iractisc the same treacli- 
cr3' and dissimulation ; but, as thc3' asserted, 
for the purpose of acquitting themselves for 
ha’V'ingcngaged in a .skirmisli the daj- before, 
contmiy to what had been agreed and to what, 
indeed, thc3" themselves had requested ; and 
also if thc3'' could b3' an3^ means obtain a truce 
by deceiving him. Cas.sar, rejoicing that thc3* 
had fallen into his power, ordered them to be 
detained. He then drew nil his forces out 
of the camp, and commanded the cavalr3% be- 
cause he thought they were intimidated b3* 
the late skirmish, to follow in the rear. 

Having marshalled his nrm 3 * in three lines, 
and in a short time performed a marcli of eight 
miles, he arrived at the camp of the enemy 
before the Germans could perceive what Avas 
going on; wlio being suddenly alarmed hy 
all the circumstances, both b3" the speediness 
R03IAX iieuxEx of our arrival and the absence of tlieir o\m 

officers, as time was afforded neither for con- 
certing measures nor for seizing their arms, are perplexed as to whether it 
would be better to lead out their forces against the ciieni3% or to defend tlicir 
camp, or seek their safet3^ b 3 * ffiglit. Their consternation being made apparent 
b3’' their noise and tummt, our soldiers, excited b3’' the trcachcr3- of the pre- 
ceding da3% rushed into the camp; such of them as could rcadil3’' get their 
arms for a short time u-ithstood our men, and gave battle among their carts 
and baggage waggons ; but the rest of the people, (consisting) of bo3-6 and 
women (for the3'' had left their country and crossed the Rhine with all their 
families) began to 83’ in all directions ; in pursuit of wliom Caesar sent the 
cavalry. 

The Germans, when upon hearing a noise behind them (the3’' looked and) 
saw that their families were being slain, throwing awa3* their arms and aban- 
doning their standards, fled out of the camp, and when they had arrived at 
the confluence of the ZVIeuse and the Rhine, the sur^^ivors despairing of fur- 
ther escape, as a great number of their countrymen had been killed, threw 
themselves into the river and tliere perished, overcome by fear, fatigue, and 
the violence of the stream. Our soldiers, after the alarm of so great a >varp 
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popular imagination far more than the ill-understood campaigns against the 
barbAi ous Gauls which Ctesar had been Nvaging since 68. In any case Pompey 
was induced to tahe stops which brought him, ahnost involuntarily, into 
autngouism \Yitli Ciosar. It may have been desirable, in the interests of con- 
stitutional government, that men should not be able to pass directly from the 
conmilship or pnetorship to a provincial command, hut it is difficult not to agree 
with Cajsar that the law of 52, roq^uiring a five years* intei'val, gaA'e his 
in the senate a weapon wliich could be used to his disadvantage. Eor his 
opponents now raised the question of Osesar’s recall and the appointment of a 
successor. They insisted that he should be superseded the moment that his 
term of command legally ecxpired on JVIarch 1, *19, with the intention, we may 
assume, of bringing a prosecution against liim in some criminal court which, 
wliatever its issue, would prevent his offering himself as a candidate for the 
consulship at the elections in the summer of that year. Cresar protested that 
he was being unfairly treated since, hut for the law of 52, he could not have 
been superseded until the end of 49, when one of the consuls of that year would 
have been free to take over his command. He also alleged that permission lind 
been actually given him to stand for the consulship without coming in person to 
Rome, so that he would enter on his second consulship immediately on leaving 
Gaul, and thus avoid the dangerous break in his official career of which his 
enemies hoped to take advantage. It was unfortunate in the interests of pence 
that an incidental result of the law of 52 had been to send Cicero, much against 
his vvill, to govern the remote province of Cilicia. Pompey was thus left 
without his guidance. Cesar's enemies would hear of no compromise, nor were 
Ciesaris most prominent advocates in the senate, the tribunes Mark Antony and 
the younger Curio, anything but able and reckless adventurers who had nothing 
to lose and much to gain by forcing matters to a orisia, Pompey, serenely con- 
fident in his own strength, either could not or would not see the danger. After 
nearly two 3’ears of discussion, on January 1, 49, letters were read in the senate 
from C.esar ])ropo3mg a compromise. The consuls, however, refused to take 
the sense of the senate upon them. Giesar was ordered to disband his legions 
on pain of outlawry. Antony and Cuiio were ejected from the senate, only to 
appeal to CcUaar to avenge the insulted majesty of the tribunate. Pompey, still 
proconsul of Spain, was requested, in the old phraseology, to take care that the 
republic suffered no harm, and though for form’s sake the consuls and praters 
were associated with him, it was on the great proconsul alone tliat reliance was 
Xdaced. Cresar hesitated no longer. In the middle of January 49 B.c. he crossed 
the Rubicon, and the great civil war began. 

It was not the tribunate of the plebs, as Sulla had feared, but the pro- 
Gonsulnte and the legions behind it which struck the fatal blow at republican 
government. Both had grown in importance with the growth of the empire. 
They were indispensable to its existence, but at the same time they both became, 
as they developed, -increasingly incompatible with the established constitution. 
So long, indeed, as proconsuls were numerous and frequently changed, and the 
legions were composed of substantial citizens loyal to the state and anxious to 
return to civil pursuits, the danger was not acute, though even then the in- 
depeudonco of the proconsul led to oppression and abuse. But wh^ impe™l 
necessities, coinciding with individual ambition, led to the concentration of vride 
authoritv” for a space of years in the hands of one or two men, and when the 
legions had learnt allegiance only to their general, the proconsulate became im- 
measurably the strongest force in the state. In contrast to a divided senate, a 
numerous and constantly changing magistracy, unsupported by physical force, 
and n popular assembly which had ceased to represent the Roman people, the 
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towardi» him. Mctclliis^ discontented nt the diminution of Iiis (liiimph over 
Crete, Cato, CA’er an eneni3' to those in power, calumniated Ponipo3% and 
raised a clamour against his acts. Kesentment at sucli conduct drove Poni- 
pey to Imrsli measures, and impelled him to provide some bU])port for his 
authority. Crassus lini>i)cned at that tiiiio to bo distint'iiishcd for family', 
wealth, and honour, hut was desirous to have his power btill greater. Cains 
Ca>sar had become eminent by his eloquence and spirit, and hy his promo- 
tion to the consulate. Yet I'onipcy rose above them both. Cjcsar, there- 
fore, being eager to acquire distinction, Crassus to increase wlmt lie had got, 
and Poinpc^" to add to his, and all being equally’' covetous of jjower, tliej* 
readil3' formed a comiiact t<> sei7o the government. Striving, accordingly, with 
their common forces each for Ids own advancement, C:csar took the province 
of Gaul, Crassus that of Asia, Pompe3’' that of Spain ; they lia<l three vast 
armies and thus the cmi>irc of tlic world was liold b3' these three leading 
personage*?. Their government extended through ten 3’ears, at the expira- 
tion of this period (for thc3^ had prcviousl3- been kept in restraint bj- dread 
of one another) a rivalr3' broke forth helween Ciosar and Ponipe3% conse- 
quent on the death of Crassus among the Parthians, and that of Julia, who, 
being married to Pompe3', maintained n good understanding between the 
son-in-law and father-in-law b3'‘ meaiis of lids inntriTnoninl bond, lint now 
the power of Cajsar was an object of jealous3' to Poinpe3' and the cuiiiience 
of Pom2>e3' was offensive to Cie*iar. The one could not bear an equal nor the 
other a superior- Sad to relate, t]ic3* struggled for mastery, jls if the re- 
faources of so great an empire would not suflice for lwo.”d 

It was particulnrl3'’ fortunate for Cscsar tlmt the conquest of Raul was 
completed before his enemies at Rome combined against Idni, and that Ver- 
cingetorix was vanquished before Pompe3' took vip arms against him. Tlic 
meeting at Lucca and the decisions thereof had again put a great deal of 
power in tlic hands of Pompe}*. 

At Lucca, Cresar had been promised the consulate for the 3'car * 18 . 
This aim attained and supported b3* Ids victorious ann3', with the prestige 
of his deeds and Ids superior intellect ho could casil3* have overreached 
Pompc3% who was no statesman. Ca*sar would have organised the poimlar 
part3', and completed in some form or other the work of a demociaiic mon- 
nrch3' wddeh had been commenced b3' Gracchus and had failed in the un- 
skilful hands of IVInrius ; the achievement would have been more glorious 
for him if it had been accomplislicd w'ithoiit the aid of militar3* force. 

But the most enthusiastic of Pompe3*'s jiartisans adopted a high 

tone. Thc3* declined to concur in an3* compromise or comj^act wldch In- 
vol\*cd danger to the republic; and at the hcginidng of the 3"ear thc\' 
threw down the gauntlet to Cfc^ar. ^I. Claudius motioned for the iic\vl3* 
appointed consuls to be sent on the 1 st of March in the 3'ear 40 to 
two vicegercncies of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 'The p:irl3’' also de- 
manded C:csar*s disbandment of his arin3' mid maintained that his gmnt 
of citizen rights to the colonies w'hich lie had founded, was not legal. An 
inhabitant of Novum Comuin, a town to 'ivhich C:c*?ar had granted the I^atin 
privilege, was struck with rods. 

Cassar’s followers showed the unreasonableness of these views and coui’scs 
by references to Pompc3'\s position, and Pompo}’ dela3"ed doing an3"thing or 
declaring himself* TJic debate on the business of the nomination was fixed 
for the 1 st of ^larch in the 3'car 50 . The union between Pompe3’ and the 
aristocrats became closer and closer, and the time they lost was to The advan- 
tage of Caesar. 
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fltid still moro the weelcs spent in Egypt in the society of Cleopatm, mey 
have encouraged in Oscsar the ideas of monarohy after the Oriental fashion, by 
which he was almost certainly influenced in the last year of his life. If so he 
was neither the first nor the last Boman to he caught by the glamour of the 
" kingdoms of the East.” Cresar returned to Italy towards the end of 4=7 B.C., 
hut not to rest. The spring of 40 B.o. woe occupied by the “African ^var," 
made memorable for all time by the death at ITtica of Cato, the one enemy wdiom 
even Cresar could not eonc^uer, and whose name remained, with more justice than 
those of Brutus and Cassius, the rallying point of whatever republican sentiment 
lingered in Boman society. In Itlarcli 45, at Munda in southern Spain, Caesar 
won the last of his tdotories. 

Up to now he liad enjoyed but little leisure for dealing with the many 
Twoblcins, Uie solution of which devolved upon him as the '\dctor in the fight. 
Betweeu the outbreak of the war in Januarj^ 49, and liis return from Ainca in 
J line 40, he had not been able to pay more than three brief and burned visits to 
Eoino. Even his stay there in 40 was broken off by the Spanish campaign. Nor 
vrhil© abroad was he free, like Au^stus on his provinmal tours, to spend his 
time in reorganising the pro’sducial administration and reforming abuses. He was 
campaigning as a soldier, not travoUinc as a ruler whoso autliority was recog- 
nised and assured. He was indeed olniged to govern, but by methods largely 
dictated by the emergencies of war, and with an improvised machinery, ‘^'heu 
it is rememborod, in addition, that after his return from Spain in the spring of 
45, the fates allowed him barely a year in which to rebuild a state shattered by 
civil wav and honeycombed by abuses, the wonder is not that he achieved 
so little, but that he left so deep an impression of his own personality, both os 
soldier and statesman. It may be granted that the qualities which chiefly im- 
pressed his contemporaries and were insisted upon most emphatically in tradition 
were his astounding daring, his self-confidence, his versatility, and above all his 
ambition. Ho was a Homan Alexander the Great, ready to contend for mastery 
even with Zeus. Yet his contemporaries, wliethor friends or foes, recognised in 
Ccesar other qualities not so often found in great conquerors, and still more rarely 
among those who emerged as victors from ci^’il strife. His personal charm had 
been felt and ncknowTedged long before he became dictator; but we have 
Cicero's authority for the surprise and sense of relief created hy his clemency to 
vanquished opponents, and 03* the moderation and reasonableness which he 
showed in dealing with man^* diflioult questions. While from the first he niade 
it clear that his rule would be no " Sullen domination " ushered in by proscription 
and conllscatiou, some of his early acts as dictator dissipated the notion that he 
contemplated, liJio Catiline, such subversive measures as the abolition of debts 
or a redistribution of landed property. The moderation of the J ulian law about 
“ borrowed monies ” bitterly* disappointed some of the hanlcrupt nobles who had 
espoused liis cause, but it won him the confidence of the men of business. Hot 
is there an)* doubt that Ccesar's clemencj" and moderation did much to oommend 
the idea of porsoual rule to a public wliicli had been accustomed to associate it 
cither with the methods of Sulln or tlie capricious despotism of Oriental rulers. 
He was, however, not only clement aud moderate, but gifted with great clear- 
ness of insight and a oorrasponding promptitude of action. One conspicuous 
instance of this has been alread)” mentioned, the Julian law as to borrowed 
monies; the reform of the Calendar is another; as a third wo may select the 
L he restored to the communities of the province of Asia the right 
leir tithes, and thus released them from the grasp of the Eomon 

we pass from these measures of immediate relief, which brought 
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Rome and repaired to Cassar’s headquarters. Tlie decisive step was talcon, 
the swords Avero unsheathed. Cajsar still remained with his single legion at 
Ravenna when the tribunes arrived in the character of fugiliA'us. lie had 
already carefully weighed the inatier, and had conceived a clear decided 
course. He had his own army which had served him for ten years in 
danger and in victor 3 '. He Icnew every cohort^ almost every soldier in liis 
command; and every single man was devoted to the general Avho shared 
danger and honour Avith tlieni all, and who had never deserted them in anj* 
strait. jMoreoA'er he had the Transpadian, or Romanised Gauls of the Po 
district, to Avhom he had granted full oiA'ic rights on his own authority' ; this 
howcA'cr was the end of his resonrocs. 



C.CSA1E CROSSIKQ TIIC RUBICON 


C^SAR CROSSES THE RTTBICON 

On the other side all the other forces of Romc^ the legions in Spain, the 
state treasure^ the fleet, the tribute of the dominions, the contingents and 
the money of the whole of the £ast, and the respected name of the republic 
were at the disposal of Pompey, who boasted, and not without cause, tliat 
lie had only to stamp upon the ground for armies to appear- Perhaps the 
charm of the old fame of IPompe^- exceeded the attraction of the more 
recent victories of Caesar. But Cajsar did not hesitate. On the other 
side of the little river Rubicon wliich sepat'ated the Cisalpine proAdnee from 
Italy, lay his native land, and tlie civil Avar which could only end Avith his 
overthrow or his complete victory.^ 

“ Caesar had sent people to bring his says Appian, “but being ac- 

customed to succeed more by diligence, strilung a terror and hardiness, than 
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while eveu ia Borne the concentration in his own hands of both the dictatorship 
and the fenbunician power left little room for independent activity on the part 
of the regular magistrates. These last, moreover, though in form elected by the 
people, iveie in fact his nominees, and he established the precedent, followed by 
Augustus, of commending in writing the candidates of his choice. The increase 
made in the numbers of both prcetors and quasstors throws little light on liis 
general policy. That he contemplated the continuonce in some form of a 
central executive authority vested in a single person is highly probable; but 
under what title and in what form he conceived that it should be established 
must remain unceitain. It is not likely that he looked on the dictatoiship as 
more than a useful makeshift. That, at any rate during the last few moiitlis of 
Ilia life, his thoughts turned towards a monarchy, not of the old Eoman, but of 
the Grcco-Orieiital type, is a view for which there is luuob to be said ; but on 
this point, again, the evidence is too doubtful to admit of positive statement. 

Tiioro is at iirst sight much x>lauBibility in the view that Ccssar was ready 
to break down the political barriers which hedged round the republic of Borne, 
and to make of the empire one state, governed by one ruler, in which Bomans 
and provincials alike should be citizens. The traditions of the popular party 
which he had led wore all in favour of a liberal extension of citizenship, and 
the grant of citizenship to the Transpadanes in the veiy iirst year of the civil 
war was the fuliUinent of a pledge given as far back as tlie year 65. By 
temperament, too, Crosar was impatient of conventions and restrictions ; he had 
always affected a certain contempt for purely Boman fashions and prejudices, 
and shown a leaning to cosmopolitanism from which his adopted son and heir 
was conspicuously free. As dictator he was certainly liberal In granting Boman 
citizenship and still more Latin rights, but his liberality was mainly coniined 
to those districts of the ^Y'e3t where Latin civilisation was already firmly 
established, such os Sicily and southern Gaul. It is not surprising that he 
rewarded the loyalty of many of the chiefs in Hew Gaul and the valour of 
some of the Gaulish troops who fought under him in the same manner. But 
though his liberality gained by contrast with the parsimony of Augustus, it 
hardly coiiuienauces Uie idea that he contemplated so premature a step as a 
general inclusion of provincials within the Boman pale. Hor is it safe to infer 
Irom Ilia addition to the numbers of the senate, which he raised to 900. or his 


admission into it of some Gauls, whetlier from the old province or from Kew 
Gaul we are not told, togother \rith citizens of comparatively low rank, that 
his idea was to make the senate an imperial council of notables. Sulla, who 
was ccrUiinly innocent of any such idea, had himself doubled tho numbers of 
the senate, and admitted low-born partisans of his own to its ranks. The extant 
fragments of a municipal law, found at Heraclea in S. Italy, have been identified 
wirii something like certainty as part of the municipal law carried by Ceesar in 
45 B.C. They entitle him to the credit of laying down, probably for the first 
time, general rules as to tho constitution, not only of existing municipalities, 
but of any which might be established in future. But the connection of the 
clauses dealing with various points of detail in tho local government of the city 
of Borne with the municipal law proper which follows, is too obscure to justify 
the conclusion tliat Cjcsar intended to indicate that Rome for the future was 
to he only one of many municipalities, though she might be the first. ^ 

But while the state of our evidence forbids us to dogmatise as to Gsesars 
real views for the future of the state, there is no doubt of the impression pro- 
duced at the time, — an impression which contributed powerfully to prov<me the 
conspiracy against him, and which influenced the policy of Augustus. CiBa^a 
habitual disregard of constitutional forms and legal formalities had always dis- 
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to join the army that was at Capua. The consuls followed him presently, 
but the other senators wciglied it a little longer, and spent all the night in 
the palace, without resolving anything; and at length ns soon as it was break 
of day, the greater part followed the same way after Pompey- IMcnutiinc, 
Gicsar having reached at Corfinium, Lr. Domitius, whom they had sent for his 
successor with four thousand men (of wliich ho had already lost a part), ho 
besieged him in the city, from whence, endeavouring to escape, the inhabit- 
ants stopped him at the gate, and brought him to Coisar, to whom the 
remainder of his forces yielded tliemselvcs ; he received them kindly, that 
he might draw others by their example, and without doing any wrong to 
Eomiuus, he suffered him to go whither he pleased, with all his equipage, 
hoping by this courtesy to oblige him to take his party, yet without hinder- 
ing liim from going to find out Pomi)ey. Pompey on the other side marched . 
from Capua to Brundusium, that he might thence pass to Epirus, where he 
designed to establish the seat of war ; he sent to all provinces and to kings 
themselves that tliey should send him what forces they could supply/^ c 

Pompey having accordingly decided that the most prudent course to 
adopt was to quit Italy and retire across the sea, had assembled all the 
available troops at Brundusium, though the greater lialf had already happily 
crossed to Greece. Cossar reached the city accompanied by his legions. 
But Pompey, until the return of the fleet, succeeded in baffling liis efforts to 
close the mouth of the harbour. He now barricaded the city and the two 
roads leading to the harbour ; the rest of the army embarked, and the re- 
treat was made on the ships, which they carried across the sea.^ Cfcsar 
being left with the cmx>ty toum, found his hope had failed of ending the war 
ns quickly as he had commenced it. 


CxESah’s serious position 

This success was great, hut the seriousness and danger of Cscsar^s posi- 
tion were now evident. He could not follow Pompey as long as the gen- 
eraPs seven powerful Spanish legions under their legates M. Pcircius and 
Lr. Afranius were behind him ; and if he went to Spain against them, where 
was he, who had no fleet, to get the means to oppose the return to Italy of 
Pompey, who ruled the seas ? Moreover, Italy was more surprised than 
conquered. He liad not been able in two months to gain the influence 
which Pompey had spent ten 3^ears to win. What would happen if insurrec- 
tion broke out against him, and if Pompey’s fleet stopped supplies ? The 
one mode of contravening these dangers was to double his force hy the 
swiftness of his movements. But the difflcultics of his position did not end 
here. If he plundered like hlarius and Sulla, he would arouse tlie divei'se 
elements of resistance against him ; if he jjrotected life and propertj', he 
would estrange such men of his own force as Mark Anlonj’’ and P- Cornelius 
Dolabella, who expected to pay their debts hy Cassarian proscription lists. 

In the hope of subsequeirtly disbanding Pompey’s Spanish armj’, Cresar 
repaired first to Rome, untiring in his efforts to win over to his side the 
peaceful burgesses who formed the party of order. The feared proscription 
lists did not appear, and pardons were bruited from all sides. Perhaps this 
was the reason Cassar found that the assemhlj’^ of the remaining senators 

r'Snjs rionis'^^ Dlslionourable lo relate ' lie tljat recently as tliobead of the senate, 
the aibuer of peace and wai, fled across the sea over \\hicli he had once triumx>lied, in a single 
that Avas shattered and almost dismantled. 
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burdens of the debtors wdthout sati5£3dng the democratic cry for an aboli- 
tion of all contracts. A third conferred the franchise on the citizens of 
Transpadane Gaul, who had since the Social AVar enjoyed the Latin right 
only- Certainly Sardinia and Sicily were held by Csesarian lieutenant-gen- 
erals who kept the Pompeian force in check ; and Curio, who here again 
gave evidence of his great talent, w^as at first victorious over the soldiers of 
Pompey when he was transferred from Sicily to Africa. He was victorious 
at Utica, and commenced the siege of the city. Hut a false report which 
led him to believe he had only to deal with a small force of the foe drew 
him into the Hagradas plain. He began the battle boldly, but it ended in 
his entire defeat ^vhen King Juba of Numidia, the ally of the Pompeians 
appeared in the vicinity with his ready prepared army. Curio himself fell. 
The rest of his troops surrendered the following day to P. Atius Varus, the 
Pompeian governor of Africa. Cossar met wdth another reverse in Illyricum. 
The ships under P. Dolabella, and the land forces under C. Antonins were 
seized and destroj^ed by' superior Pompeian forces in the attempt to avoid 
an attack of Pompey on this side. 

Pompey himself had done nothing all the summer but make preparations 
on a colossal scale. He w'as probably hampered in doing 'what he knew 
would be ad^vdsable by the brainlessness, the inaccuracy, and the pride of the 
aristocrats about him, which, from all we know, we cannot overestimate. 
But it certainly gives us -a very poor idea of his talent as a general W'hen we 
see that whilst he was engaged, during the whole of the important summer of 
48, in these fruitless preparations, he let his enemy gain possession of Spain, 
Ital}’*, Sardinia, the cities of Sicily and as far as he was concerned, Africa too, 
without making any resistance, and even allowing the foe time to collect a 
naval force- 

The place of assembly of the aristocrats and Pompeians w'^as jMacedonia. 
Their senate was held at Thessalonica where its members numbered two 
hundred. To their remarkable incapacity for politics the aristocrats added 
a deplorable want of judgment; the useless rage of this class expended 
itself in 'ivild talk and revengeful plans. Defeated through their own fault, 
they avenged themselves with fine words for Csesar’s energetic deeds. Their 
obstinate pride rejected every peace negotiation offered by Cmsar, and regaled 
itself in vengeance-breathing declamations. “ They are,” writes Cicero, who 
had finally decided which party to join, ‘^devastating in W'ar and in their 
speech so wild, that I shudder at their success. The j’' are an exalted people, but 
deeply’' in debt — but what Avould y^ou have? They’ have nothing good about 
them but the cause.” Yet even the cause was bad if it had no other sup- 
porters. It was natural for Pompey to feel crippled wdth these generals of 
high rank, these incompetent officers. Hut he at least knew how to use the 
rich supplies which came to him from the East, over which he still exercised 
unconditional control. Eleven legions, seven thousand horsemen, Celts, Thra- 
cians, Commagenian archers, Armenians, Numidian cavalry^ a fleet of 500 sail, 
and a well-filled treasure chest were placed at bis disposal. He assembled 
his forces on the coast of Epirus. 


C^SAB IX 6BEECK 

In the meanwhile Cjesut had returned from Spain, and after a short dic- 
tatorship, he was elected in Rome consul for the y’-ear 48, and at the begin- 
ning of the y’'ear [or by the rectified calendar in November 49] collected his 
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